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PREFACE. 

We  read  in  the  book  of  Genesis  that,  after  God,  by  his  almighty  Word, 
had  created  the  earth  and  the  sea,  and  had  covered  the  dry  land  with  grass 
and  herbs  and  frait,  He,  on  the  fourth  day,  '^  made  great  lights ;  the  greater 
light  to  role  the  day  and  the  lesser  light  to  role  the  night/'  These  lights 
were  '^  for  signs  and  for  seasons  and  for  days  and  for  years,  and  to  give 
light  upon  the  earth." 

The  passage  is  suggestiye,  at  the  least,  of  more  than  the  mere  physical 
fjEtcts  which  it  asserts.  Light  is  an  emblem  of  knowledge,  and  in  the 
langaage  of  holy  scripture,  represents  that  pure  and  perfect  wisdom  which 
descendeth,  like  the  sun's  rays,  from  above.  The  greater  light  which  God 
ordained  to  role  the  day,  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  that  divine 
revelation  which  is  given  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  guidance  and  preser- 
vation of  the  church  throughout  all  ages ;  while  the  lesser  light,  whose 
office  it  was  ^'  to  rule  the  night,"  may  signify  that  more  general  testimony 
which  the  Creator  gave  of  himself  to  the  world  at  large. 

''  The  invisible  things  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,"  says  St.  Paul,  '^  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made.^"  The  Apostle  is  here  speaking  of  the  Gentiles,  and  of  their  natural 
religion,  through  which,  he  says,  "  That  which  may  be  known  of  God  is 
manifest  in  them,  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  them."  God  has  indeed 
manifested  himself  at  eveiy  period  of  the  world's  history  and  in  every 
nation,  by  the  wonders  he  has  wrought.  The  mighty  works  of  creation 
and  the  continual  providence  by  which  all  things  are  sustained,  testify  of 
his  power  and  goodness.  **  Though  in  time  past  he  suffered  all  nations  to 
walk  in  their  own  ways,  nevertheless  he  left  not  himself  without  witness,  in 
that  he  did  good  to  all.^"  ^^  The  heavens,"  says  the  Psalmist,  ^'  declare 
the  gloiy  of  God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy  work ;  day  unto 
day  uttereth  speech ;  night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge ;  there  is  no 
speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is  not  heard.'"  Numerous  are  the 
testimonies  which  might  be  adduced  from  heathen  writers  to  show  that  this 
glorious,   though   silent,   witness  was  not  displayed  in  vain.     Aristotle 

1  Bom.  i.  20.  2  Acts  xiv.  16, 17.  8  Ps.  xix.  1. 
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declares,  "  Though  God  is  invisihle  to  every  mortal  nature,  yet  he  is 
known  hy  his  works.*"  Plato  asserts,  "  The  earth,  the  sun,  and  all  the 
stars,  and  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  seasons,  divided  into  months 
and  years,  prove  that  there  are  gods ;  and  moreover  all  men,  both  Greeks 
and  Barbarians,  believe  it  :*"  while,  among  the  Latins,  Cicero,  after 
arguing  at  great  length  to  the  same  effect,  arrives  at  this  conclusion : 
•*  The  beauty  of  the  world  and  the  order  of  all  celestial  things  compel  us  to 
confess  that  there  is  an  excellent  and  eternal  nature  which  deserves  to  be 
worshipped  and  admired  by  all  mankind.*"  The  sound  then,  which  went 
forili  into  all  the  earth,  and  the  words  which  penetrated,  in  old  time,  to 
the  ends  of  the  world,  were  not  only  heard,  but  understood.'  All  nations, 
however  ignorant,  however  corrupt  and  darkened  in  their  natural  hearts, 
believed  and  confessed  the  existence  of  a  great  and  benevolent  God,  the 
Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe. 

But  in  addition  to  this  phjrsical  testimcmy,  there  was  doubtless  a 
measure  of  divine  revelation  vouchsafed  to  all  people,  a  certain  reKgious 
and  moral  instinct  implanted  in  their  hearts,  pointing  out  to  them  the 
broad  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong.  **  Who  ever  came  into  the 
world,"  says  Epictetus,  "  without  an  innate  desire  of  good  and  evil,  fair 
and  base,  becoming  and  unbecoming,  happiness  and  misery,  proper  and 
improper,  what  ought  to  be  done  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done  ?  We 
are  instructed  by  nature  upon  these  subjects.*"  No  doubt  the  Philosopher 
was  right ;  and  this  is  but  one  of  many  similar  acknowledgments  on  the 
part  of  the  Heathen.  Christian  writers  have  affirmed  the  same.  StilKng- 
fleet  says — "  God  created  the  soul  of  man,  not  only  capable  of  finding  out 
the  truth  of  things,  but  furnished  him  with  a  sufficient  Kpvrqpvw^  or  touch- 
stone, to  discover  truth  from  falsehood,  by  a  light  set  up  in  his  under- 
standing, which  if  he  had  attended  to,  he  might  have  secured  himself  fi*om 
all  impostures  and  deceits.*''  "It  is  a  great  mistake,'*  says  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  "  to  think  that  the  obligation  of  moral  duties  doth  depend  solely 
upon  the  revelation  of  God's  will  made  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It 
is  plain  that  mankind  was  always  under  a  law,  even  before  God  had  made 
any  external  and  extraordinary  revelation  :  else  how  should  God  judge  the 
world  ?  how  shall  they  to  whom  the  word  of  God  never  came  be  acquitted 
or  condemned  at  the  great  day  ?  for  where  there  is  no  law  there  can  be  no 
obedience  or  transgression.^®"    Erasmus  goes  a  step  beyond  this  :  for  in  his 

*  De  Mundo  c.  6.  6  De  leg.  1.  x.  c.  1. 

<^I)e  nat.  deor.  l.ii.  c.  72.        7  Rom.  x.  18.      SEpict.  DIm.  1.  ii.  o.  11.        ^Origines  Sacns.  o.  1. 
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preface  to  the  Tuscnlan  Disputations  of  Cicero,  he  declares  that  he  is  so 
aflfected  by  the  moral  writings  of  that  great  man,  and  especially  by  his 
discourses  concerning  a  good  life,  that  he  cannot  doubt  that  the  heart  from 
whence  they  proceeded  was  the  seat  of  some  divine  power. 

Without  some  measure  of  divine  enlightenment  there  could  indeed  bd 
no  real  appreciation  of  righteousness  and  truth,  no  sense  of  honour  and 
integrity,  no  regard  for  moral  excellence  and  virtue.  The  mind  of  man 
would  never  have  been  able  without  higher  direction  to  discern  between 
good  and  evil,  truth  and  error ;  nor  could  the  conscience,  sa^ve  by  divine 
instruction,  have  learned  to  approve  the  one  or  to  condemn  the  other. 
Destitute  of  heavenly  guidance,  human  reason  would  have  been  but  a  higher 
kind  of  animal  instinct,  more  perfect  in  its  operations  than  that  of  thd 
brutes,  because  proceeding  from  a  finer  organisation  and  assisted  by  quicker 
senses  and  perceptions,  but  essentially  of  the  same  nature.  God  therefore 
not  only  manifested  himself  by  his  outward  works  to  the  eyes  and  senses 
of  his  creatures,  but  made  his  voice  also  to  be  heard  in  the  inner  man. 
While  the  great  lights  in  the  heavens  declared  his  glory  and  proclaimed 
his  handy  work  to  all  the  world,  some  rays  of  heavenly  wisdom  penetrated 
also  to  the  souls  of  his  creatures,  and  taught  them  not  alone  to  know,  but 
to  approve  things  excellent. 

Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  when,  at  a  later  period,  God  made  choice 
of  a  peculiar  people  to  be  the  recipients  of  his  written  law,  and  to  be  taught 
by  a  special  revelation,  other  nations  were  deprived  of  those  earlier  sources 
of  wisdom  and  direction  which  had,  till  then,  been  common  to  all.  The 
Court  of  the  Gentiles  was  still  open  for  the  world  at  large,  though  the  inner 
temple  was  for  the  Jew  alone ;  and  the  former,  though  excluded  from  the 
special  privileges  of  the  favoured  race,  were  not  therefore  cut  ofiF  from  those 
opportunities  of  knowing  and  reverencing  their  Maker  which .  they  had 
before  enjoyed,  and  which,  during  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  had  supplied 
the  place  of  the  written  commandment  and  the  law  of  ordinances.  The 
numberless  examples  of  piety  and  virtue,  of  benevolence  and  moral  recti- 
tude, which  we  meet  with  in  the  history  of  pagan  nations,  and  the  general, 
though  sometimes  reluctant,  admiration  which  these  qualities  evoked,  and 
still  more,  the  grand,  and  may  we  not  say  divine,  sentiments  expressed  by 
many  of  their  philosophers  on  the  subject  of  religion,  forbid  us  to  doubt 
that  God  did  at  all  times  shed,  even  upon  the  Gentiles,  some  purer,  warmer 
rays  of  knowledge  than  the  light  of  nature  could  alone  impart. 

Many  remarkable  proofs  of  this  partial,  yet  divine  illumination  will,  it 
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is  belieyedy  be  found  in  the  following  pages.  The  opinions  entertained  by 
heathen  philosophers,  and  the  maxims  of  heathen  moralists,  are  there 
compared,  and  in  some  instances  contrasted,  with  the  clear  and  perfect 
teaching  of  the  Word  of  God ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  their  notions 
of  reUgion  are  beset  with  error,  and  their  ideal  of  moral  excellence  con- 
tracted and  depraved,  yet  there  is  in  both  sufficient  truth  and  justice  to 
testify  of  their  divine  original.  The  pathway  which,  in  the  darkness  of 
paganism,  was  dimly  shadowed  forth  by  the  lesser  light  of  natural  reUgion, 
is  the  same  which,  under  the  brighter  beams  of  heavenly  revelation, 
**  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.^" 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  greater  part  of  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  heathen  was  obtained  either  by  tradition,  or  by  more 
direct  communication,  from  the  written  word  of  God.  The  moon  shines 
with  a  borrowed  Ught,  and  the  alternations  which  she  undergoes  serve  to 
indicate  the  source  from  whence  her  lustre  is  derived.  The  more  directly 
her  face  is  turned  to  the  greater  luminary,  the  more  clearly  and  completely 
it  is  Ughted  up.  So,  in  the  history,  philosophy,  and  ethics  of  the  Gentiles 
we  may  discern  the  reflected  light  of  divine  revelation.  The  facts  are,  it  is 
true,  greatly  disguised,  and  the  doctrine  much  obscured,  by  the  fallacies  of 
human  reason  and  invention ;  but  as  the  shadow,  though  distort^ed,  bears 
still  an  unequivocal  resemblance  to  the  object  which  it  represents,  so  these 
traditions  afford  sure  testimony  to  the  realities  which  they  so  feebly  and 
imperfectly  reflect.  The  chief  events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  such  as 
the  deluge  and  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  were  probably  brought  down  to 
the  first  writers  of  profane  history  by  independent  tradition.  These  writers 
therefore  substantiate  by  a  collateral  report,  the  truth  of  the  events  recorded 
by  Moses ;  and  it  is  deeply  interesting  to  trace  the  points  of  agreement  and 
difference  in  the  several  narrations,  and  to  note  the  mixture  of  truth  and 
error  by  which  all  the  traditional  or  legendary  accounts  are  characterised. 
Such  a  survey  will  shew  the  insufficiency  of  mere  human  tradition  to  pre- 
serve truth,  even  in  matters  of  the  most  striking  and  universal  interest ; 
and  will  convince  us,  more  than  ever,  of  the  necessity  and  value  of  a  written 
revelation. 

Other  incidents  and  circumstances  related  by  heathen  writers  not  only 
confirm  the  truths  of  sacred  history,  but  throw  great  Ught  upon  many 

1  A.  writer  in  the  Britiah  CrUic  quoted  by  Dr.  Hartwell  Home,  speaking  of  Dr.  G-raj's  work  on  tiie 
connexion  of  sacred  and  profane  literature,  obsenres — "  The  concurrent  lines  of  precept  or  instruction  on. 
this  comparatiye  survey,  arc  such  a^  establish  a  su£Soient  ground  of  evidence,  that  all  moral  goodness,  and 
ail  sound  wisdom  are  dt?rivcd  from  one  source  and  origin,  and  find  their  sanction  in  the  will  of  TT'*",  of 
whose  perfections  and  of  whose  gloiy  they  ore  the  man&st  traiucripts." 
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things  which  would  otherwise,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  times,  he  involved  in  obscurity.  The  classical  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome  assists  the  interpretation  of  holy  writ,  by  explaining 
many  of  its  allusions,  and  enabling  us  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  feelings, 
thoughts,  and  motives  by  which  the  men  of  those  days  were  influenced ; 
and  though  it  may  be  objected  that  the  Word  of  God  has  no  need  of  such 
assistance  from  without,  it  may  on  the  other  hand  be  reasonably  supposed 
that  these  reUcs  of  antiquity  have  been  preserved  through  so  many  ages  by 
the  special  providence  of  Him  who  ordereth  all  things  according  to  His 
will,  and  who  maketh  even  the  wrath  of  man,  and  the  ignorance  of  man,  to 
praise  Him.  All  truth  is  God's.  He  made  the  lesser  light  as  well  as  the 
greater.  The  law  of  nature  proceeds  originally  from  Him  as  well  as  the 
law  of  revelation :  and  since  there  is  in  all  his  worbs  a  complete  harmony 
of  purpose  and  unity  of  design,  the  more  we  examine  into  and  compare  the 
diversities  of  his  holy  operations  the  more  occasion  we  shall  find  to  glorify 
his  wisdom  and  his  goodness.  It  was  said  of  the  men  of  Nineveh  that  they 
should  rise  up  in  judgment  against  those  of  a  later  and  more  favoured  gene- 
ration and  condemn  them.  In  like  manner  the  reUgious  and  moral 
instructions  of  such  men  as  Plato  and  Xenophon,  Plutarch  and  Epictetus, 
Cicero,  Seneca,  and  other  heathen  philosophers,  may  put  to  shame  many 
who  in  these  latter  days  receive  with  indifference  the  lessons  of  divine  truth 
and  holiness  revealed  to  them  from  Heaven. 

The  value  of  the  particular  kind  of  testimony  offered  in  the  following 
work  is  particularly  noticeable  in  its  apphcation  to  prophecy.  The  events 
foretold  by  the  holy  prophets  are  shewn,  by  the  matter-of-fact  accounts  of 
heathen  writers,  who  had  never  heard  of  their  predictions,  to  have  been 
ftdfiUed ;  sind  that  not  in  a  general  sense,  which  might  be  ascribed  to 
accident,  but  in  all  their  circumstances  and  with  the  greatest  accuracy 
and  minuteness.  But  for  the  histories  bequeathed  to  us  by  Herodotus, 
Xenophon,  Diodorus,  Curtius,  and  Tacitus,  we  should  never  have 
known  how  fully  the  events  foretold  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
and  the  so-called  minor  prophets,  have  been  accomplished.  We  might 
have  been  still  looking  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies,  or  even  have 
been  tempted,  on  account  of  their  apparent  failure,  to  doubt  their 
authenticity  and  inspiration. 

The  very  language  of  the  classic  authors,  the  poetical  figures,  gram- 
matical idioms,  and  variety  of  expression  in  which  they  abound,  assist  us 
in  apprehending  some  portions  of  the  sacred  writings  which  would  other- 
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wise  be  less  easily  interpreted.  They  give  us  an  insight  into  the  thonghts, 
tastes,  and  habits  of  the  ancients,  and  enable  us  to  appreciate  more  fully 
the  style  and  language  of  the  inspired  penmen,  by  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  those  to  whom  their  writings  were  addressed.  At  the 
pame  time  it  will  be  evident  to  all  who  take  the  trouble  to  compare  them, 
even  through  the  imperfect  medium  of  a  translation,  that  in  dignity  of 
thought  and  expression,  in  boldness  and  felicity  of  description,  in  the  solemn 
grandeur  of  their  periods,  in  their  lofty  flights  of  poetic  imagery,  and  their 
touching  depths  of  pathos,  the  compositions  of  those  holy  men  of  old  who 
**  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God,"  are  as  far  above  all 
human  productions  as  heaven  itself  is  above  earth. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  in  our  public  schools  too  much  time  is 
bestowed  upon  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  If  the  object 
of  such  study  were  merely  the  acquisition  of  languages,  or  if  it  were  to  be 
regarded  only  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  mental  powers  and 
improving  the  taste,  there  might  be  some  show  of  reason  in  the  objection  : 
but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  New  Testament  was  written  originally 
in  Greek,  and  that  the  Old  was  translated  with  extraordinary  care  and 
fidehty  into  the  same  tongue  nearly  three  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  great  value  of  a  critical  and  accurate  knowledge  of  that 
language  will  be  at  once  admitted.  A  very  superficial  acquaintance  with 
Greek  will,  it  is  true,  enable  any  one  to  read  the  New  Testament  in  the 
original,  or  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old;  or  in  other  words,  to 
substitute  a  private,  uncertain,  and  at  best,  very  imperfect  translation  for 
the  authorised  English  version ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  form  anything  like 
a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  signification  and  force  of  particular  words  and 
passages,  without  an  accurate  and  famiUar  knowledge  of  the  language  in 
its  various  dialects  and  uses :  and  this  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  careful 
and  extended  study  of  the  best  works  of  profane  literature.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  waste  of  time  and  labour,  to  say  the  least,  if  the  best  years  of 
life  and  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  the  intellect  were  devoted  to  the  study 
of  heathen  authors  for  their  own  sake  only.  The  absurdities  of  heathen 
mythologists  and  the  wanton  impurities  of  heathen  poets  are  no  fit  enter- 
tainment for  a  christian  student,  nor  can  they  give  him  adequate  conceptions 
of  that  which  is  beautiful  either  in  language  or  sentiment.  But  the  best 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  are  for  the  most  part  free  from  these  blemishes ; 
and  may  be  read  not  only  for  intellectual  pleasure  and  improvement,  but 
also  with  a  special  regard  to  higher  and  better  uses ;  namely,  to  extract 
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from  them  information  relative  to  the  chronology,  history,  and  geography 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  to  observe  and  apply  all  that  may  help  to 
elucidate  either  the  subject  matter  or  the  text  of  Holy  Writ.  By  this 
means  the  study  of  ancient  classical  literature  may  be  made  subservient  to 
the  great  end  of  all  human  education,  to  "  make  the  man  of  God  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works."* 

It  is  hoped  that  the  following  work  may  contribute,  in  a  more  general 
and  popular  manner  to  the  same  great  object  It  consists  almost  entirely 
of  extracts  from  authors  of  the  classical  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
forms  what  may  be  termed  a  Commentary  e  profanis  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  \f 
If  the  work  had  been  intended  only  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  conversant 
with  ancient  languages,  the  quotations  would  have  been  given  in  their 
original  form  :  but  it  is  believed  that  the  connection  of  sacred  and  profane 
literature  will  form  an  interesting  study  for  many,  both  young  and  old, 
who  would  in  that  case  have  derived  no  assistance  from  this  compilation. 
H  these  contemporary  writings  are  foraid  to  contain  information  on  some 
points  connected  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  can  be  obtained  from  no 
other  source,  if  they  bear  witness  to  the  truths  of  sacred  history,  declare 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  give  increased  interest  to  the  study  of  God's 
word,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  all 
to  whom  that  word  is  precious. 

The  passages  selected  are  those  which  seem  either  to  corroborate, 
explain,  or  in  some  other  way  clearly  and  naturally  to  illustrate  the  texts  to 
which  they  are  respectively  appended.  The  compiler  has  endeavoured  to 
deal  honestly  with  himself  and  with  his  readers,  and  to  avoid  all  constrained 
or  fanciful  interpretations.  The  word  of  God  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  for  the 
sake  of  exercising  ingenuity,  or  gratifying  imagination ;  nor  is  it  expedient 
to  bring  into  parallelism  with  it  anything  that  may  suggest  ideas  at  variance 
with  those  sentiments  of  reverence  and  awe  with  which  it  should  ever  be 
regarded.  Many  important  illustrations  have  no  doubt  been  overlooked, 
and  others  introduced  which  might  have  been  omitted ;  but  nothing  has 
been  knowingly  set  down  which  could  mislead,  or  give  offence  to  ^the 
most  scrupulous.  It  may  possibly  be  objected,  with  reference  to  some  of 
the  quotations  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  work,  that  they  are  of  earher  date 
than  the  sacred  texts  under  which  they  appear,  and  that  a  comparison  of 
the  two  would  seem,  on  that  account,  to  detract  from  the  originality  and 

1  2  Tim.  iii.  17. 
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authority  of  the  last  named.  But  in  every  such  instance  of  an  historical 
character,  it  will  be  found  that  the  heathen  accounts  may  be  referred  to 
similar  and  earlier  notices  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  that  the  resemblance 
they  oflfer  to  the  incidents  described  by  the  apostles  is  merely  accidental.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  some  of  the  moral  precepts  and  opinions  quoted, 
which  it  must  be  acknowledged  were  enunciated  by  their  heathen  authors 
long  before  the  publication  of  those  parts  of  Holy  Scripture  with  which 
they  are  compared.  But  the  principles  of  truth  advanced  by  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle,  although  asserted  with  greater  distinctness  and 
authority  in  the  New  Testament,  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  Old ;  and 
may  have  been  derived  originally  either  from  the  maxims  of  wisdom  and 
virtue  with  which  all  Scripture  abounds,  or  from  the  'examples  of  the 
patriarchs  and  holy  men  of  old  by  whom  those  maxims  were  observed 
and  practised. 

If  it  should  still  be  urged  that  to  bring  the  Word  of  God  at  all  into 
paralleUsm  with  the  writings  of  men  is  unseemly,  and  derogatory  to  the 
sacred  character  in  which  the  former  must  ever  stand  alone,  the  example 
of  the  inspired  writers  themselves  may  be  pleaded  in  reply.  St.  Paul  more 
than  once  adopts  the  language  of  heathen  authors,  and  applies  it  not  only 
to  a  question  of  morals,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians — "^Evil  com- 
munications corrupt  good  manners ;"  but  also  to  a  point  of  religious 
doctrine,  as  in  his  address  to  the  Athenians,  where,  speaking  of  the  Deity, 
he  says — **^In  him  we  Uve,  and  move,  and  have  our  being ;  as  certain  also 
of  your  own  poets  have  said — ^For  we  are  his  oflfspring."  The  example  of 
our  blessed  Lord  himself  may  also  be  adduced  ;  and  that  not  when  he  was 
on  earth,  going  in  and  out  among  the  sons  of  men ;  but  when,  after  his 
ascension,  he  spake  from  his  throne  in  Heaven  to  Saul.  On  that  occa- 
sion, though  his  words  were  few,  he  did  not  disdain  to  take  into  his  Ups,  and 
to  sanctify  by  his  own  utterance  a  heathen  proverb — **^It  is  hard  for  thee  to 
kick  against  the  pricks."  With  this  authority  for  the  application  of  profane 
wisdom  to  the  furtherance  of  religious  truth,  the  author  of  the  following 
work  feels  that  the  design  which  he  proposed  to  himself  needs  no  apology. 
As  regards  the  execution  of  it,  he  is  conscious  of  many  faults ;  but  he  will 
only  say  in  the  words  of  the  author  of  Maccabees — "*If  I  have  done  well, 
and  as  fitting  the  subject,  it  is  that  which  I  desired ;  but  if  slenderly  and 
meanly  it  is  that  which  I  could  attain  unto.'' 

1 1  Cor.  XT.  83,  and  notes  p.  679.      2  Acts  xTii  28,  and  notes  p.  646.     S  Acts  ix.  6,  and  notes  p.  637. 

4  2  Maocab.  XT.  38. 
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Very  little  use  has  been  made  in  the  following  pages  of  those  his- 
tories which  have  been  preserved  by  Christian  writers,  or  of  those  which 
profess  to  be  derived  directly  from  the  Jewish  chronicles  ;  the  object  of 
this  work  being,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  set  forth  the  independent 
and  unconscious  evidence  of  those  who  neither  knew,  nor  desired  to  know, 
the  sacred  writings  which  they  corroborate.  Hermes  and  Sanchoniatho, 
the  earliest  Phoenician  writers,  Manetho  and  HecatsBus  of  the  Egyptians, 
Zoroastres  the  Persian,  Josephus  the  great  historian  of  the  Jews,  Abyde- 
nus,  Berosus,  and  others,  are,  on  this  account,  very  rarely  quoted  in  the 
following  pages. 

A  few  brief  notes  have  been  introduced,  where  necessary,  to  point  out 
the  connections  or  to  explain  the  allusions  of  the  passages  cited ;  but  for 
the  most  part  these  have  been  left  to  speak  for  themselves.  Where  the 
particular  significance  of  a  word  or  sentence  required  a  literal  translation, 
this  has  been  given ;  but  in  all  other  cases,  and  especially  in  quoting  from 
the  poets,  some  standard  version  of  acknowledged  value  has  been  preferred ; 
many  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Bohn's  Classical  Library. 
For  the  convenience  of  those,  however,  who  may  desire  to  consult  the 
originals,  reference  is  given,  in  every  instance,  to  the  Greek  or  Latin ; 
although  the  subdivisions,  especially  of  the  metrical  writers,  will  not 
always  correspond  with  those  of  the  translations  employed. 

The  author's  acknowledgments  are  due  to  a  great  many  writers  who 
have  preceded  him  in  the  same  field  of  research,  and  of  the  results  of 
whose  learning,  labour,  and  judgment  he  has  thankfully  and  freely  made 
use.  He  had,  himself,  been  accustomed  for  many  years,  to  mark,  in  the 
course  of  his  reading,  such  passages  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  as 
seemed  to  present  any  striking  paralleHsm,  either  of  language  or  sentiment, 
of  history  or  description,  with  the  sacred  writings ;  and  these  passages, 
when  collected  and  arranged,  appeared  to  him  sufficiently  interesting  to  war- 
rant their  publication  in  the  form  in  which  they  now  appear ;  but  in  pre- 
paring his  work  for  the  press  he  has  been  led  to  enlarge  upon  his  first 
design,  and  to  swell  the  contents  of  the  volume  by  a  vast  number  of  quota- 
tions, collected  from  a  variety  of  sources ;  from  the  most  approved  com- 
mentaries on  the  whole  or  separate  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from 
standard  works  on  the  mythology,  history,  and  antiquities  of  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans,  and  from  other  books  treating  more  or  less  immediately  on 
the  subject  in  hand.  While  confessing  his  obligations  generally  to  a  great 
nxmiber  of  writers  on  these  topics,  he  feels  it  necessary  to  make  particular 
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mention  of  the  following  works,  to  which  he  is  especially  indebted ;  and  to 
these  he  ventures,  at  the  same  time,  to  refer  such  of  his  readers  as  may 
wish  to  investigate  still  further  the  connection  that  exists  between  sacred 
and  profane  literature — between  the  law  of  nature  as  displayed  in  the 
writings  of  heathen  moralists,  and  the  revelation  of  God's  will  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  : — Clementis  Alexandrini  Stromata. — Eusebii  Praeparatio  et 
Demonstratio  Evangelica. — Stobjbi  Loci  Communes  Sacri  et  Profani,  &c. — 
Grotii  Annotajfciones. — Ibid.  De  Veritate  EeUgionis  ChristianaB. — Gale's 
Court  of  the  Gentiles. — Hammond's  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament. — 
Btillingfleet's  Origines  Sacrse. — Cudworth's  Intellectual  System  of  the 
Universe. — PridMlUx'  Old  and  New  Testament  connected. — Shtjckpord's 
Sacred  and  Profane  History  connected. — ^Blackwall's  Sacred  Classics 
defended  and  illustrated. — Banier's  Mythology  and  Fables  of  the  Ancients 
explained  from  History. — ^Elsneri  Observationes  SacrsB  in  Novi  Foederis 
libros. — Raphelii  Anaotationes  in  Sacram  Scripturam. — Kypke  Observa- 
tiones Sacras  in  Novi  Foederis  libros. — ^Newton's  Dissertations  on  the 
Prophecies. — ^Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology.- -Observations 
upon  the  Plagues  of  Egypt. — ^Bulkley's  Notes  on  the  Bible. — Gray*s 
Connection  between  the  Sacred  Writings  and  the  literature  of  Heathen 
Authors.— Lowth's  Notes  on  Isaiah. — Keith's  Evidence  of  Prophecy. — 
KiTTo's  Notes  in  the  Pictorial  Bible. — Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  I., 
Dictionaries  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  Geography,  and  History,  &c., 
edited  by  Dr.  Smith. 

The  Biographical  Notices  of  the  several  authors  quoted  have  been 
compiled  partly  from  ancient  writers,  partly  from  Gray*s  Connection, 
above  mentioned,  and  partly  from  the  Classical  Dictionaries  of  Lempriere 
and  Smith. 

At  the  time  when  the  land  of  Egypt  was  enshrouded  in  thick  darkness, 
the  children  of  Israel,  we  are  told,  "  had  light  in  their  dwellings."  There 
was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  farct  that  they  had  light,  for  they  were 
accustomed  to  it ;  it  was  the  daily  gift  of  God  which  never  failed  them ;  but 
the  darkness  of  the  surrounding  country  led  them  to  take  notice  of  it,  to 
appreciate  the  blessing,  and  to  recognise  the  mercy  of  him  by  whom  it  was 
bestowed.  So  may  we,  while  we  compare  our  privileges  with  those  of  the 
ancient  Pagans,  our  Ught  with  their  comparative  darkness,  learn  to  thank 
God  for  the  benefits  which  we  enjoy.  For  us,  "  the  darkness  is  past,  and 
the  true  light  shineth :"  may  we,  as  children  of  the  light  be  faithful  in 
our  day  and  generation.  May  we  employ  our  privileges  for  our  own  spiritual 
improvement,  and  for  the  glory  of  God. 
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OP  THE 

PRINCIPAL    AUTHORS    QUOTED. 


GREEK    AUTHORS. 

ORPHEUS.  ^ 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  anj  date  to  the  writings  which  are  ascribed  to  Orpheus, 
nor  does  it  appear  to  be  quite  ceHain  that  any  real  poet  of  that  name  ever  existed.  By 
fiome  writers  he  is  represented  to  have  lived  before  the  Trojan  war ;  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  asserts  that  many  fragments  of  bis  works  are  to  be  found  interwoven  with 
the  Homeric  poems.  Diodorus  and  Pausanias  mention  Orpheus  by  name,  and  Pherecydes 
is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  made  a  collection  of  his  writings  at  a  veiy  early  period. 

Many  of  the  poems  called  Orphica  are  ascribed  to  Ononbcritus,  who  lived  about 
five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  were  current  at 
that  period.  They  are  often  quoted  by  Plato.  The  extant  poems  consist  of  the  TAeogony^  a 
series  of  Hymns,  a  treatise  on  the  properties  of  stones,  called  LUkica,  and  ihe  Argonautica^ 
an  epic  poem  descriptive  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  in  which  the  poet  is  supposed  to 
have  borne  a  part. 

Cudworth  quotes  many  passages  from  the  Orphic  writings,  indicative  of  a  belief  in  a 
Supreme  God,  antecedent  and  superior  to  all  other  deities ;  and  the  opinions  of  the 
author  on  the  subject  of  the  divine  nature  appear  generally  to  coincide  with  those  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato.  Some  fragments  of  his  hymns  have  been  supposed  to  indicate 
an  acquaintance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  but  these  are  for  the  most  part 
found  only  in  writers  of  a  much  later  period,  and  there  is  great  doubt  as  to  their  genuine- 
ness.    See  notes  on  Matt.  iii.  16,  and  1  John  v.  7. 

MUSiEirS. 

MusfBus  may  be  classed  with  Orpheus,  whose  son,  or  disciple,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been.  Of  his  works  some  poetiod  frtigments  only  are  extant,  and  the  genuineness 
even  of  these  is  very  questionable. 

LINUS. 

linus  may  also  be  regarded  as  &  semi-mythological  personage ;  and  the  few  verses 
attributed  to  him  by  Stobasus  are  evidently  fabrications  of  a  much  more  recent  date  than 
that  to  which  the  existence  of  this  poet  must  be  ascribed. 

HOMERUS. 

nourished  B.C.  968—884  (?)     Contemporary  JFriUngS'-l  Kings  xii,  2  Kings  xi, 

2  Chron.  xiii — ^xxv,  Canticles,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes. 
Seven  cities  contended  for  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Homer.     These  are 
named  in  the  following  verses — 

Smyrna,  Chios,  Colopho,  Salamis,  Bhodos,  Argos,  Athensa, 
Orbis  de  patria  certat,  Homere,  tua. 
Homer  was  universally  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  author  of  the  two  great  epic 
poems,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  Some  fragments  of  these  in  the  form  of  poetic  lays  or 
l^;endjs  existed  before  his  time,  and  were  sung  by  the  rhapsodists  or  minstrels  at  the 
great  public  festivals  ;  but  it  was  Homer  who  fibrsb  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  them  in 
a  consecutive  form,  and  to  him  therefore,  may  justly  be  ascribed  the  authorship  of  these 
great  and  matchless  poems. 

The  art  of  writing  bein^  almost  unknown  in  those  days,  a  class  of  rhapsodists  at 
ChioSy  the  Homerids,  who  caUed  themselves  the  descendants  of  the  poet,  made  it  their 
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epecial  bnsiness  to  sing  the  lays  of  the  Biad  and  Odyssey,  and  to  transmit  them  by  oral 
teaching  to  their  disciples.  In  this  way  they  were  preserved  until  the  days  of  Pisistratns, 
by  whom,  it  is  said,  they  were  committed  to  writing. 

In  the  niad.  Homer  describes  the  resentment  of  Achilles,  and  the  fatal  consequences 
which  ensued  in  the  Orecion  army  before  the  walls  of  Troy.  The  Odyssey  was  composed 
after  the  Iliad,  and  has  for  its  subject  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses j  and  his  many  misfor- 
tunes, after  the  fall  of  Troy,  together  with  his  return  to  his  own  country,  Ithaca.  The 
two  poems  are  each  divided  into  twenty-four  books,  each  book  being  distinguished  by 
one  of  the  letters  of  the  Ghreek  alphabet,  as  the  several  divisions  of  the  119th  Psalm 
are  by  those  of  the  Hebrew. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  Iliad  which  inculcate  moderation  and  forbearance^ 
and  inspire  even  in  the  midst  of  warlike  descriptions  a  love  of  justice,  honour,  and  benevo- 
lence ;  while  the  Odyssey  is  replete  with  expressions  of  piety,  patriotism,  and  moral 
excellence.  There  is  no  internal  evidence  to  shew  that  the  poet  had  any  acquaintance 
with  Hebrew  writings,  or  traditions  ;  but  he  had  visited  other  countries  more  advanced 
than  his  own,  and  tlie  descriptions  of  patriarchial  manners,  as  well  as  the  incidents  related 
in  his  two  great  poems,  remind  us  constantly  of  the  history,  and  even  of  the  very  language 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

The  Hymns  attributed  to  Homer,  as  well  as  the  Batrachomyomachia,  or  battle  of  th« 
firogs  and  mice^  appear  to  belong  to  a  later  date,  and  to  a  different  writer. 

HESIODUS. 

Flourished  B.C.  735  (?)     Contemp,  2.  Kings  xvi.,  2  Chron.  xxviii.     Hosea. 

Hesiod  is  said  by  some  ancient  writers  to  have  lived  before  the  age  of  Homer ;  by 
others,  about  a  century  later.  Pausanias  says  that  in  his  time  Hesiod's  verses  were  to  be 
seen  inscribed  on  tablets  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  of  which  the  poet  was  a  priest. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  asserts  that  he  borrowed  much  from  Mussbus  ;  as  Virgil,  in  his 
Gleorgics,  has  done  from  Hesiod.  The  following  works  were  attributed  to  Hesiod  in 
antiquity  :  1. — Opera  et  Biea^  Works  and  Days^  a  didactic  poem,  containing  ethical,  political, 
and  economical  precepts,  of  which  the  latter  form  the  larger  portion  of  the  work :  rules 
for  navigation,  conunerce,  agriculture,  the  choice  of  a  wife  and  liie  education  of  a  family  are 
also  included.  Three  distinct  poems  appear  to  have  been  inserted  in  this  work,  viz.,  the 
feble  of  Prometheus  and  Pandora  ;  the  story  of  the  four  ages  of  the  world— the 
golden,  the  silver,  the  brazen,  and  the  iron — and  a  poetic  description  of  winter. 
2. — Tkeogoniay  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  the  birth  of  the  gods,  con- 
cluding with  the  history  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  heroes.  The  theory  of  heaven 
here  introduced,  and  the  description  of  the  deities,  became  for  a  time  the  popular  super- 
stition ;  but  it  was  rejected  in  later  ages  by  those  who  obtained  information  from  purer 
sources;  and  Pythagoras  pretended  to  have  seen  the  soul  of  Hesiod  in  the  infernal 
regions,  bound  to  a  brazen  colunm,  shrieking  under  the  punishment  inflicted  on  him  for 
having  fabricated  calumnies  against  the  gods.  8. — The  Shield  qf  Hercules^  which  seems 
to  be  an  imitation  of  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  in  Homer.  This  poem 
is  suspected  to  be  spurious. 

Hesiod  is  said  to  have  been  murdered,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  sea  ;  but  the 
corpse  was  brought  to  shore  by  some  dolphins,  and  immediately  recognised,  and  the 
murderers  being  discovered  by  the  help  of  the  poet's  dogs,  they  were  in  their  turn  cast  into 
the  sea. 

Hesiod  appears  to  have  been  desirous  of  exciting  a  religious  spirit,  and  his  works 
are  interspersed  with  many  just  and  pleasing  reflections.  One  design  in  his  Works  and 
Days  is  said  to  have  been  to  wean  his  brother  from  idle  pleasures  and  to  excite  in  him  a 
love  of  industry  and  virtue.  Seleucus  Nicator  was  so  much  delighted  with  it  that  the 
book  was  found  placed  beneath  his  head  afler  his  death.  Cicero  strongly  commends  the 
poet,  and  the  Gfreeks  were  so  fond  of  his  poetry  and  moral  instructions  that  they  required 
their  children  to  learn  all  by  heart. 

The  description  of  the  four  first  ages  of  the  world  are  compared  with  the  scriptural 
account  of  Eden  and  the  period  subsequent  to  the  fall ;  and  the  battles  of  the  giante  with 
the  history  of  Babel  and  the  dispersion.  The  story  of  Pandora  will  also  be  found  to  bear 
some  analogy  to  the  history  of  the  temptation ;  and  numerous  moral  precepts  are  cited 
in  different  parts  of  this  work. 
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CALLINUS. 

FlouriaAed  b.g.^  780.     Ckmtemp,  2  Kings  xyiii.,  2  Chronicles  xziz.,  Nahum,  Isaiali. 

GaUinns  of  Ephesns  was  the  earliest  Greek  elegiac  poet.  Of  his  elegies  one  onlj, 
oonsiBting  of  twenty-one  lines,  is  extant. 

TYRT^US. 

FUmrUied  b.c.  680 — 668.     CotUemp.  2  Kings  zxi.,  2  Ghronicles  xzxiii. 

The  poems  of  Tyrtflsns  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  elegies  inciting  to  constancy  and 
conrage,  and  songs  which  were  intended  to  be  snng  by  soldiers  when  on  their  march,  and 
which  were  accompanied  by  the  music  of  the  flute.  The  design  of  his  poems  was  to  ani- 
mate the  conrage  of  the  Spartans  in  their  conflict  with  the  Messenians. 

MIMNERMUS. 

FUmrished  b.c.  634 — 600.     ConUitnp,  2  Kings  xxiii.,  2  Ghronicles  xzxiy. — ^zzzvi., 

Zephaniah,  Habakknk. 

An  elegiac  poet,  a  native  of  Smyrna.  The  instabiliiy  of  hnman  happiness,  the  help- 
lessness of  man,  the  cares  and  miseries  of  life,  and  the  wretchedness  of  old  age,  form  the 
subject  of  his  lays ;  the  poet's  maxim  being  yeiy  like  that  referred  to  by  St.  Paul,  '*  Let 
TDiB  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

ALGOUS. 
FUmrUhed  b.g.  611 — ^590.      Contemp,  2  Kings  xxiy. — xxy.,  2  Ghronicles  xxxvi., 

Jeremiah,  Ezekiel. 

The  earliest  of  the  JSolian  lyric  poets,  bom  at  Mytilene,  in  Lesbos.  His  odes  were 
of  a  warlike  character.  Some  fragments  of  them  remain ;  imitations  of  others  are  to  be 
found  in  Horace.     The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

SAPPHO. 

Flourished  B.C.  610 — 592.     Qmtemp*  2  Kings  zxiy. — ^xxy.,  2  Ghronicles  xxxvi., 

Jeremiah,  Ezekiel. 

A  native  of  Mytilene.  Sappho  composed  nine  books  in  lyric  verses,  besides 
epigrams,  elegies,  &c. :  of  all  these  onlv  some  few  fragments  are  extant.  Plnteo^h  com- 
pares the  inspiration  of  her  poems  to  tnat  of  the  Pythoness.  The  Lesbians  esteemed  her 
verses  so  highly  that  after  her  death  they  raised  temples  and  altars,  and  paid  divine 
honours  to  her.    Her  most  important  poem  is  a  splendid  ode  to  Venus. 

ANAGRBON. 
FUmfUhed  B.C.  559 — 478.     Contemp.  Ezra,  Esther,  Daniel^  Haggai,  Zechariah. 

A'celebrated  lyric  poet,  of  whose  poems  only  a  few  genuine  fragments  have  come 
down  to  ns.  He  is  represented  as  a  consummate  voluptns^,  and  his  songs,  which  treat 
of  love  and  wine,  confirm  this  character.  He  was  a  native  of  Teos,  in  Asia  Minor.  His 
death  was  characteristic,  being  caused,  it  is  said,  by  swallowing  a  grape  stone  while  in  the 
act  of  drinking. 

THEOGNIS. 
FhurUked  B.C.  54(8 — 490.     Ooniemp.  Ezra  i* — ^vi.,  Esther,  Daniel,  Haggai,  Zechariah. 

An  elegiac  and  gnomic  poet.  Many  of  his  verses  are  of  a  political  nature,  others  of 
a  social  and  festive  character.  They  contain  much  that  is  highly  poetical  in  thought,  and 
eleganty  as  well  as  forcible,  in  expression.     They  abound  also  m  prudential  mATiTn^  and 

mcnral  precepts.  

PHOGYLIDES. 

FUmriahed  b.c.  544.     CoiUemp.    See  Theognis. 

An  Ionian  poet,  of  whose  writings  only  some  fragments,  eighteen  in  number,  are 
extant» 

PYTHAGORAS. 

Flourished  b.g.  540 — 510.     Qmiemp,  see  Theognis. 

TjUbBetOTBa  is  said  by  Plutarch  never  to  have  written  anything.  He  was  the  founder 
of  a  sect  of  philosophers  who  flourished  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alexander,  and  the 
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Oolden  yerses,  Aureq  carmina,  attribnied  to  him,  are  supposed  to  express  his  doctrines  and 
opinions  as  written  down  and  preserved  bj  his  disciples.  He  seems  to  have  maintained 
that  the  world  had  a  beginning,  and  was  made  by  God,  the  principle  of  all  things,  and 
that  the  sonl  was  immortal,  and  a  part  of  the  divine  essence. 

This  great  man  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  into  Ghreece  the  doctrine  of  the 
hypostases  of  the  Triniiy.  He  also  treats  of  the  divine  nature  under  the  term  of  a  Tetrad 
or  Tetractys,  by  which  he  perhaps  intended  to  express  the  Tetkaqramiiatoh,  or  Hebrew 
name  of  Jehovah. 

Pythagoras  was  educated  at  Samoa,  and  during  his  travels  in  search  of  knowledge 
visited  Jerusalem,  Egypt,  Crete,  Sparta,  and  Italy,  conversing  with  Pherecydes, 
Thales,  and  other  sages.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  Zoroastres, 
Minos,  and  Lycurgus,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  truth,  morality, 
and  virtue.  The  Pythagoreans  held  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  which 
was  regarded  chiefly  as  a  process  of  purification.  Souls  under  the  dominion  of  sensuality 
were  either  passed  mto  the  bodies  of  animals  or,  if  incurable,  were  thrust  down  into  Tar- 
tarus. The  pure  were  exalted  to  a  higher  state  of  life,  and  at  last  to  an  incorporeal 
existence.  The  most  noted  Pythagoreans  were  men  of  great  uprightness,  conscientioufl- 
ness,  and  self-restraint. 

Many  of  the  Oolden  Verses  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  the  laws  and  preoepia 
of  Moses. 

PINDARUS. 

Bom  B.C.  522.  JOied  B.C.  442.  Contemp,  Ezra  v. — ^vi.,  Esther,  Nehemiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah. 

Pindar,  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Greece,  was  bom  at  Thebes,  in  Boeotia,  of  a  noble 
family  celebrated  for  its  skill  in  music.  The  only  poems  which  survive  entire  are  the 
Hpinicia  or  triumphal  odes,  viz.,  the  Olympic,  the  Fyihian,  the  Nemean,  and  the  IMmuin. 
Pindar  appears  to  have  embraced  the  Pythagorean  philosophy :  he  represents  the  deities 
as  of  the  same  origin  as  men,  both  being  derived  from  a  common  mother ;  but  he  speaks 
of  a  supreme  God  whom  he  denominates  the  most  powerful,  the  lord  and  cause  of  all 
'  things.  He  describes  the  soul  as  immaterial,  and  alludes  to  the  happy  condition  of  men 
in  a  future  state  of  reward.  Clement  of  Alexandria  affirms  that  Pindar  borrowed  many 
things  fix)m  the  sacred  writings,  and  chiefly  from  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 

uESCHYLUS. 
JBom  B.C.  525.    Died  B.C.  456.     Chniemp.  see  Pindarus. 

This  celebrated  tragic  poet  was  bom  at  Eleusis,  in  Attica.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  seventy  tragedies,  of  which  seven  only  are  extant.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  Pythagorean  in  his  opinions,  and  makes  a  distinction  between  Jupiter  and  the  other 
gods ;  but  Plato  observes  that  his  works  ought  not  to  be  read  by  the  young,  because  he 
speaks  of  the  gods  with  too  little  respect.  In  his  mytholoCT  there  is  a  general  reference 
to  principles  originating  in  revelation ;  ami  the  history  of  Frometheus  contains  passages 
so  striking  that  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church  regarded  them  as  bearing  a  mysterious 
reference  to  the  passion  of  our  Saviour  and  to  the  benefits  resulting  firom  it  to  mankind. 

The  proverbs  and  forms  of  speech  which  are  used  by  Prometheus,  and  which  are  in 
some  instances  nearly  the  same  as  those  employed  by  the  Evangelists,  can  be  regarded 
only  as  accidental  coincidences  of  thought  and  expression. 

SOPHOCLES. 

Bom  B.C.  495.     Died  B.C.  406.     Oontemp.  Eara  vi.,  Esther,  Nehemiah. 

Sophocles,  a  native  of  Colone,  in  Attica,  was  distinguished  both  as  a  poet  and  a 
statesman.  He  wrote  for  the  stage  with  great  applause,  and  obtained  the  poetical  prize 
on  twenty  different  occasions.  Of  120,  or  as  some  8ay«  70  tragedies  which  Sophocles 
composed,  only  seven  are  extant.  His  QSdipus  rex  is  considered  to  be  the  finest  tragedy 
of  antiquity.  He  appears  to  have  taken  delight  in  describing  noble  characters  and 
in  expressing  generous  affections.  He  speaks  of  the  Supreme  G^  in  a  manner  superior 
to  the  vulgar  notions  of  his  time,  and  wmch  seems  to  raise  the  great  object  of  adoration 
with  distinction  above  the  deities  of  the  heathen.  There  are  some  modes  of  expression 
and  Bentiment  in  Bophoclds  whidi  harmonise  wil^  pateages  in  Seripture.  He  comftienda 
{deiy  aa  acceptable  to  God  and  imperishable. 
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EUBIPIDBS. 

Som  B.C*  480 ;  Died  B.C.  406.      ConUmp.  see  Sophocles. 

Earipides  was  bom  at  Salamis,  on  tbe  very  day  of  the  Grecian  victory  near  that 
island.  He  received  a  costly  education,  studying  physics  under  Anaxagoras,  and  rhetoric 
nnder  Prodicus*  Auaxagoras  taught  the  principles  of  Thales  at  Athens,  and  maintained 
that  the  universe  did  not  result  from  chance  or  necessity,  but  was  the  work  of  an  eternal 
and  incorporeal  mind,  by  which  all  things  were  created  and  preserved.  Euripides  lived  on 
terms  of  mtimacy  with  Socrates,  who  was  his  fellow-student,  as  was  also  Pericles.  The 
tragedies  of  Euripides  were  upwards  of  ninety  in  number,  but  only  nineteen  of  them  are 
extant  He  appears  to  have  aimed  at  the  instruction  of  his  hearers,  and  to  have  endea- 
voured to  promote  piety,  constancy,  and  prudence :  there  are  some  passages  in  his  plays 
which  assert  the  providence  of  Giod,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  doctrine  of 
future  punishmenta.  Many  of  the  characters  in  the  plays  of  Euripides  are  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  ft*om  sacred  originals.  There  are  also  expressions  and  forms  of 
speech  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  Scripture. 

HERODOTUS. 

Bom  B.c.  484 ;  Died  B.C.  408.     Ooniemp.  see  Sophocles. 

Herodotus,  the  father  of  history,  was  bom  at  Halicamassus,  of  a  noble  family ;  but 
left  his  native  city  at  an  early  age  in  order  to  escape  from  the  oppressive  government  of 
the  tyrant  Lygdamis.  He  spent  mauy  years  in  travelling,  and  visited  nearly  every 
country  and  city  of  note,  in  order  to  collect  materials. for  his  great  historical  work.  He 
travelled  through  Egypt,  Lybia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria ;  visited  the  cities  of  Babylon, 
Ecbatana,  and  Susa,  explored  the  whole  of  Greece  proper,  and  most  of  the  islands,  and 
penetrated  northwards  as  feu*  as  Thrace,  and  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea.  His  obsei*va- 
tions  were  made  with  much  judgment,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  descriptions  is  remarkable. 
The  Hiitary  of  Herodotus  is  divided  into  nine  books,  which  bear  the  names  of  the  nine 
Muses  :  it  contains  an  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Persians  against  the  Greeks,  from  the 
age  of  Cyrus  to  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  at  Mycale.  The  whole  work  is  pervaded  by  a 'deep 
religious  sentiment,  and  gives  evidence  of  a  most  profound  reverence  for  everything  sacred 
or  divine. 

Amongst  tbe  variety  of  relations  which  this  historian  furnishes  of  ancient  times, 
many  particulars  may  be  collected  which  bear  testimony  to  facts  mentioned  by  the  sacred 
writers ;  and  there  are  frequent  general  notices  and  allusions  which  tend  to  corroborate  the 

narratives  of  sacred  history.  

THUCYDIDES. 

Born  B.C.  471 ;  Died  B.C.  401. 

The  author  of  the  Riitory  qf  ike  Peloponnesian  War  was  an  Athenian,  of  whom 
Lucian  relates  that  while  yet  a  boy,  being  present  at  the  Olympic  games,  when  Herodotus 
read  his  historv  to  the  Greeks,  he  was  so  touched  by  the  applause  bestowed  upon .  the 
historian  that  he  burst  into  tears.  Thucydides  bore  a  part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
the  expedition  which  he  commanded  for  the  relief  of  Amphipolis  having  been  uusuccessful, 
he  was  banished  from  Athens.  His  history  was  written  in  Thrace,  during  the  twenty 
years  of  his  exile,  and  was  interrupted  by  his  death.  He  wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect,  and 
stands  unrivalled  for  the  conciseness,  vigour,  and  energy  of  his  narration. 

Thucydides  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  probity  and  modesty ;  and  the 
candour  and  impartiality  which  he  displays  in  his  history  are  remarkable. 

ARISTOPHANES. 

Bom  B.C.  444 ;  Died  B.C.  380. 

The  comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  of  the  highest  historical  interest,  on  account  of  the 
pictures  they  present,  though  caricatured  and  exaggerated,  of  the  leading  men  of  Athens, 
and  of  the  social  condition  of  that  city,  of  which  he  was  most  probably  a  native.  Aristo- 
phanes, with  all  his  buffoonery,  was  a  2sealous  patriot,  and  opposed  himself  to  the  power- 
ful mialeaders  of  the  people,  and  to  the  new  theories  of  the  sophiste  by  whom  both  the 
religious  creed  and  moral  principles  of  the  Athenians  were'  endangered.  Suidas  says  that 
Anstophanes  was  the  author  of  fifby-four  plays,  of  which  eleven  only  are  now  in 
existence. 
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Many  casual  references,  which  appear  to  have  been  deriyed  from  sacred  histoiy,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Aristophanes,  and  there  are  some  forms  of  expression  which 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  passages  of  holj  writ. 

XENOPHON. 

Bom  B.C.  AAA ;  Died  B.C.  860. 

An  Athenian,  celebrated  as  a  general,  historian,  and  philosopher.  He  is  said  to  have 
become,  at  an  early  age,  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  a  fellow-disciple  with  Plato,  whom  he 
emulated.  At  the  battle  of  Delium,  having  fallen  from  his  horse,  Socrates,  who  had  been 
himself  dismounted,  and  compelled  to  fly,  lifted  him  from  the  ground  and  carried  him  on 
his  shoulders  a  considerable  distance ;  a  service  which  Xenophon  appears  never  to  have 
forgotten.  He  adhered  with  fidelity  to  his  preceptor  and  preserver  tnrough  life,  defended 
him  against  his  traducers,  and  transmitted  his  doctrines  and  opinions  in  a  most  impressive 
manner  to  succeeding  times. 

Xenophon  accompanied  the  younger  Cyrus  in  his  march  against  his  brother  Af- 
taxerxes,  and  after  the  failure  and  death  of  Gyrus,  being  compelled  either  to  surrender  or 
retreat,  he  conducted  the  division  of  the  army  under  his  command  in  the  most  masterly, 
skilful,  and  courageous  manner,  through  a  vast  tract  of  the  enemy's  country,  pursued  by 
foes  and  beset  by  traitors,  until  he  had  brought  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  Xenophon 
Rubseqnently  attached  himself  to  Agesilaus,  and  served  under  him  in  i^ia,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Coronea ;  after  an  active  life  spent  in  military  service,  having  incurred  the 
jealousy  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  banished  frx>m  Athens,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  exile.  His  death  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  Corinth ;  but  the  place  and 
date  are  not  positively  known. 

The  works  of  Xenophon  now  extant  are  upwards  of  thirty  in  number :  of  these  the 
following  are  the  most  important : — The  Anabana  ;  a  history  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus, 
above  mentioned :  it  contains  much  curious  information  on  the  country  that  was  traversed 
by  the  retreating  Greeks,  and  on  the  manners  of  the  people.  The  SeUemca,  a  history  of 
the  aflairs  of  Greece  during  a  period  of  foriy-eight  years,  terminating  with  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,  B.C.  362.  The  Ch/ropadiaj  which  has  been  characterised  as  a  political  romance 
based  on  the  history  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  The  MemorabiUa  of 
Socrates^  in  which  the  philosopher  is  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  corrupting  the  youth 
of  Athens  by  irreligious  teaching.  It  professes  to  exhibit  in  a  series  of  conversations  the 
doctrines  of  Socrates  as  enunciated  by  himself.  The  Apology  of  Socrates^  and  the  Bympo- 
slum,  or  Banquet  of  Philosophers,  which  were  written  with  a  similar  object :  the  latter  is 
interesting  as  a  picture  of  an  Athenian  drinking  party  and  of  the  conversation  with  which 
it  was  enhvened.  In  the  (Economics  Socrates  is  again  introduced,  giving  instruction  in 
the  art  of  managing  a  household,  and  in  the  duties  which  belong  to  private  property. 

The  works  of  Xenophon  do  not  indicate  any  particular  acquaintance  with  the  sacred 
writings ;  but  they  afford  in  many  instances  strong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Scripture 
history.  His  account  of  the  death  of  Belshazzar  and  the  taking  of  Babylon  are  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  DanieL  Many  of  his  descriptions  of 
the  countries  which  he  traversed  will  also  be  found  to  correspond  with  similar  notices  in 
the  sacred  volume. 

PLATO. 

Bom  B.G.  429 — Died  B.C.  347.     Oontemp.     Nehemiah ;  Malachi  ? 

Plato  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  either  of  Athens  or  of  the  neighbouring 
island  of  j^gina,  and  to  have  traced  his  descent  from  Codrus  on  his  father's  side, 
and  from  Solon  on  his  mother's.  When  a  youth  he  contended  in  the  Isthmian 
and  other  games;  but  at  a  later  period  became  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and 
the  most  arclent  of  his  admirers.  He  was  instructed  in  grammar,  music,  and 
gymnastics  by  the  most  oninent  teachers,  and  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  travelled 
m  search  of  Imowledge,  visiting  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  and  according  to  some  writers 
the  interior  of  'Asia,  and  the  countries  of  the  Hebrews,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  and 
Persians.  After  his  return  to  Athens  he  began  to  teach  in  the  Academia,  ddivering  hia 
lectures  gratuitously,  and  chiefly  in  the  form  of  dialogues  or  disputations.  The  most 
advanced  of  his  disciples  assembled  in  his  own  private  garden ;  and  it  was  to  them, 
most  probably,  that  the  inscription  set  over  the  vestibule  of  the  house  was  addressed — 
'*  lict  no  one  enter  here  who  is  not  acquainted' with  geometry." 
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The  WTitmgs  of  Plato  have  been  preserved  complete.  Thej  treat  of  various 
Bobjects,  and  may  be  divided  into  physical,  logical,  ethical,  and  political.  He  speaks  of 
the  Supreme  Being  in  various  places  with  a  comprehension  and  sublimity  of  thought 
-which  seem  to  rise  beyond  the  highest  reach  of  unassisted  reason,  considering  God  as 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all  things,  and  he  blames  philosophers  for  attributing 
to  a  second  cause  what  ought  to  be  attributed  to  a  first. 

Plato  maintained  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  confirmed  his  views  with  argu- 
ments of  so  much  force  as  to  have  broaght  conviction  to  the  minds  of  many  ;  although 
lie  himself,  in  his  PAcedo,  acknowledges  that  the  doctrine  could  not  be  demonstrated  with 
certainty  unless  supported  by  some  more  sure  reliance  than  was  obtainable,  '*  as  by  a 
divine  word  (Aoyov  dtuw  tivos)." 

There  are  some  traces  to  be  found  in  Plato  of  the  sacred  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
See  notes  on  Matt.  iii.  16,  and  1  John  v.  7. 

The  moral  precepts  of  Plato  are  greatly  to  be  admired.  He  inculcates  a  patient 
endurance  of  calamities,  a  peaceful  and  forgiving  disposition,  and  an  elevation  of  the 
mind,  directing  itself  to  things  honest  and  eternal.  He  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
much  of  his  information  from  the  Jews,  and  may  possibly  have  had  intercourse  with  the 
prophets  Nehemiah  or  Malachi.  He  acknowledges  that  he  received  his  best  and  chief 
divinity  from  the  Phoenicians,  by  whom  he  may  perhaps  have  meant  the  Hebrews. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  styles  him  the  Hebrew  Philosopher,  and  both  he  and  Eosebius 
speak  of  one  Aristobulus,  a  Jew,  who  affirmed  that  Plato  followed  the  Jewish  institu- 
tions, and  curiously  examined  the  several  parts  thereof.  Justin  Martyr  also  says  that  he 
drew  many  things  from  the  Hebrew  fountain,  especially  his  pious  conceptions  concerning 
Ood  and  bis  worship, 

ARISTOTELES. 
Bom  B.c.  884— Diee^  B.C.  323. 

Aristotle  was  the  son  of  Nicomachus,  physician  in  ordinaiy  to  Amyntas  11.,  king  of 
Macedonia.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  left  an  orphan,  and  went  to  Athens  to 
pursue  his  studies,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Plato.  Plato  distinguished  him  above  all 
Iiis  other  disciples,  and  used  to  call  him  '*  The  Mind  of  the  school,"  and  to  say  when  he 
was  absent  "  The  Intellect  is  not  here : "  he  also  designated  his  house  as  "  The  house  of 
the  Beader."  Aristotle  continued  at  Athens  twenty  years,  during  the  latter  ten  of  which 
he  gave  instruction  in  rhetoric,  and  published  his  rhetorical  writings.  Leaving  Athens 
after  the  death  of  Plato,  he  repaired  to  Atameus  and  afterwards  to  Mytilene.  Philip  of 
Maoedon  invited  him  to  undertake  the  instraction  of  his  son  Alexander,  and  at  Aristotle's 
request  rebuilt  Stagira,  the  philosopher's  native  city,  in  which  he  founded  a  gymnasium 
for  him  and  his  disciples.  Alexander  continued  for  four  years  under  his  tuition,  and  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne  Aristotle  returned  to  Athens,  where  the  Lyceum  was  assigned 
to  him  by  the  State,  in  the  shady  walks  of  which  he  delivered  his  lectures,  not  sitting, 
as  was  usual  with  other  philosophers,  but  walking  to  and  frx>  (TrcpiTraru)!/)  whence 
the  name  peripatetic,  afterwards  given  to  his  school.  He  continued  teaching  here  for 
fourteen  years,  and  during  this  time  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  works,  being 
assisted  by  the  great  liberaUty  of  his  former  pupil  Alexander.  At  a  later  period  mutual 
jealousies  arose  between  the  king  and  the  philosopher,  causing  an  estrangement  between 
them,  which  continued  until  the  death  of  Alexander. 

The  works  of  Aristotle  may  be  classed  under  the  several  heads  of — Zoffic,  comprising  a 
variety  of  treatises  usually  published  together  under  the  title  of  the  Organon  ; — FhysicSj 
a  series  of  tracts  on  the  phenomena  of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate ; — Metaphyaica,  eleven 
books ; — Mathematics  ;^  Ethic9,  ten  books  addressed  to  his  son  Nicomachus,  and  called  the 
Nicomachean,  or  Greater  Ethics^  and  seven  books  addressed  to  Eudemus,  but  of  the 
authenticity  of  which  there  is  some  doubt ; — Rhetoric^  three  books  ;  and — Poetics. 

Eusebius  remarks  that  many  persons  were  led  by  the  teaching  of  Aristotle  to  adopt 
the  principles  of  true  religion;  and  so  great  is  the  conformity  between  many  of  his 
opinions  and  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  that  some  have  believed  that  he  was  by 
birth  a  Jew,  and  derived  much  of  his  knowledge  from  the  works  of  Solomon,  entrusted 
to  him  by  Alexander,  who  was  said  to  have  obtained  possession  of  them  Srhen  at 
Jerusalem. 
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ISOCBATES. 

Jfeni  B.C.  436. — Died  B.C.  338. 
An  orator  of  Athens,  of  wbose  nnmerons  orations  onlj  twenty-one  are  extant.  His 
natural  timidity  prevented  Him  from  speaking  at  any  of  ike  public  assemblies  ;  but  be 
gave  instruction  in  oratory  to  a  great  numbBr  of  rich  and  distinguished  pupils,  from 
whom  he  derived  great  weaalth.  His  orations  are  remarkable  for  the  purity  and  elegance 
of  their  language,  and  also  for  the  high  tone  of  moral  feeling  to  which  they  give 
expression. 

DEMOSTHENES. 

Bom  B.c.  385— Died  B.C.  822. 
The  greatest  orator  of  the  Greeks,  a  pupil  of  Isasus,  and  according  to  some  autho- 
rities,  of  Plato  and  Isocrates.  For  fourteen  years  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  resist  the 
aggressions  of  Philip  of  Macedon ;  who  put  an  end  to  the  struggle  1^  his  victory  at 
Chaeronea,  when  the  independence  of  Greece  received  its  final  blow.  Hiemosthenes  ter- 
minated his  life  to  avoid  falling  into  the  power  of  Antipater,  by  sucking  poison  from 
his  pen  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon  at  Galauna,  to  which  he  had  fled  for  sanctuazy. 

PHILEMOK 

Bom  B.C.  371— Died  B.C.  274 
A  comic  poet  of  Greece,  contemporary  with  Menander.   The  fragments  of  hia  works 
which  remain  display  much  wit,  elegance,  and  observation. 

MENANDER. 
Bom  B.C.  3^2— Died  B.C.  291. 
A  celebrated  comic  poet  of  Athens,  educated  under  Theophrastas.  Of  108  comedies 
which  he  wrote,  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  His  compositions  are  entirely  free  from  the 
gross  expressions  and  illiberal  satire  which  abound  in  those  of  Aristophanes,  and  give 
expression  to  so  much  excellent  morality  and  generous  sentiment,  that  it  is  to  be 
lamented  so  small  a  portion  of  his  writings  are  extant.  Terence  has  preserved  both  the 
action  and  the  language  of  some  of  Menander's  comedies  in  his  imitations  of  them ;  but 
no  adequate  idea  of  them  can  be  formed  from  this  source. 

THEOPHRASTUS. 
Flourished  B.C.  322. 

A  Greek  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and  afterwards  of  Aristotle,  by  whom  his 
name  was  changed  from  Tyrtamus  to  Theophrastus,  or  the  Divine  Speaker,  on  account 
of  the  grace  and  fluency  of  his  language.  He  succeeded  Aristotle  as  president  of  the 
Lyceum,  and  is  said  to  have  had  as  many  as  two  thousand  disciples.  Theophrastus  oom-> 
posed  many  books,  and  Diogenes  has  enumerated  the  titles  of  above  two  hundred 
treatises,  all  written  with  great  elegance,  but  of  which  six  only  are  extant.  The 
C/taracteres  contains  a  description  of  vicious  characters  ;  and  is  remarkable  for  the  picture 
it  gives  of  the  manners  of  certain  classes  of  the  Athenians. 

Theophrastus  died,  loaded  with  years,  yet  lamenting  the  shortness  of  life,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  partiality  of  nature,  in  granting  longevity  to  the  crow  and  the  stag,  but 
not  to  man. 

CLEANTHES. 
Bom  B.C.  300— Dierf  B.C.  220. 

A  Stoic,  bom  at  Assos  in  Troas.  He  was  poor,  and  worked  all  night  at  drawing 
water  for  gardens  that  he  might  devote  the  day  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  succeeded 
Zeno,  whose  disciple  be  was,  in  the  direction  of  his  school,  and  was  honoured  by  a  statue 
erected  to  his  memory  by  the  Romans. 

Cleanthes  appears  to  have  maintained  some  principles  of  truth,  and  to  have  expressed 
sentiments  of  piety  and  virtue.  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  in  the  highest  praise  of 
his  writings,  which  he  regards  rather  as  displaying  a  genuine  theology  than  a  poetical 
theogony.  His  celebrated  Bymn  to  Jupiter  is  almost  the  only  one  of  his  productions 
extant :  it  contains  many  striking  passages,  which  seem  to  indicate  some  apprehension  of 
doctrines  which  could  only  have  been  imparted  originally  by  revelation. 

THEOCRITUS. 
Flourished  B.C.  285. 
A  bucolic  poet,  a  native  of  Syracuse.     He  visited  Alexandria  during  the  reign  of 
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Ptolemy  Soter,  and  there  became  aoqaainted  with  Aratns.  It  is  probable  that  he  may 
have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  Scriptares,  which  were  translated  aboat  that 
time  into  Greek,  especially  as  he  appears  to  have  borrowed  many  poetic  fi^^ores  and  simi- 
litudes &om  the  Canticles  of  Solomon,  to  which,  sa  a  pastoral  allegoxy,  his  attention  in 
composing  idyls  might  naturally  be  directed. 

BION. 

MourUhed  B.C.  280. 
A  bucolic  poet  bom  at  Smyrna :  he  appears  to  have  dwelt  in  Sicily,  where  ha  died 
of  poison,  as  appears  from  an  elegy  written  on  his  death  by  Moschus,  his  pupils 

ARATU8. 

FlourUhed  B.C.  270. 
A  native  of  Soli  in  Cilicia.  He  was  appointed  physician  to  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  also  experienced  the  farour  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Theocritus  is 
aaid  to  have  borrowed  from  him  the  pious  beginning  of  his  seventh  ode.  He  wrote  two 
astronomical  poems,  the  Phcsnomenm^  an  account  of  the  constellations,  with  the  rules  for 
their  risings  and  settings,  and  the  Diosemeia,  consistiD^  of  prognostics  of  the  weather 
from  observations  of  the  heavens.  Clement  of  Alexandria  supposes  that  St.  Paul  quotes 
from  Aratns  at  Acts  zvii.  28 ;  which  see. 

LYCOPHRON. 

Flourished  B.C.  259. 
A  poet  of  Alexandria.     The  only  one  of  his  poems  which  has  come  down  to  us,  the 
Oxssandra  or  Alexandra  represents  the  prophecies  of  Cassandra  concerning  the  fall  of  Troy, 
and  embraces  many  mythological  and  historical  events.     Its  obscurity  is  proverbial. 

CALLIMACHUS. 

Flourished  B.o.  256. 
This  celebrated  poet  and  grammarian  was  chief  librarian  of  the  famous  library  at 
Alexandria^  where  he  founded  a  grammatical  school.  His  works  were  very  numerous,  and 
on  various  subjects,  but  some  of  his  poems  are  all  that  remain  to  us,  viz.,  six  Hymns,  a  col- 
lection of  Epigrams^  and  some  fragment  of  Elegies,  Callimacbus  was  one  of  the  seven 
men  of  genius  at  Alexandria  who  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Pleiades.  He  lived 
at  the  time  when  the  Septua^nt  version  of  the  scriptures  was  made,  and  from  his  ofBce  of 
librarian  must  have  had  many  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it.  Accord- 
ingly some  vestiges  of  sacred  truth  are  to  be  found  in  his  hymns  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
these  would  have  been  much  more  frequent  had  not  the  bulk  of  his  writings  been  lost. 
His  Airia,  an  epic  poem.  On  the  causes  qf  the  various  Mythical  stories^  is  especially  to  be 
regretted. 

MOSCHUS. 
Flourished  b.o.  250. 
A  grammarian  and  pastoral  poet  of  Syracuse,  a  pupil  of  Bion.     Four  of  his  idyls 
only  are  extant. 

APOLLONIUS   RHODIUS. 

Flourished  B.C.  194. 
A  native  of  Alexandria,  and  some  time  chief  librarian  there.     His  Jryonautica,  a 
poem  in  four  books,  gives  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Jason  and  his  companions  in 
quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  the  retarn  of  the  adventurers  to  their  native  shores  after 
long  and  perilous  wanderings.     He  was  a  pupil  of  Callimachns. 

POLYBIUS. 
JSom  B.C.  204 ;  Died  B.C.  122. 
A  celebrated  historian,  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia.  After  the  conquest  of 
Macedonia  B.C.  168,  he  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  there,  finding  a  liberal  patron  in  Scipio, 
was  able,  by  his  means,  to  obtain  access  to  public  documents  and  to  accumulate  materials 
for  his  great  historical  work.  He  tells  us  that  he  made  long  and  dangerous  journeys  into 
Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  and  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  on  account  of  the  ignorance 
that  prevailed  respecting  those  countries.  He  also  visited  Egypt.  His  Universal  History 
embraced  a  }>eriod  of  fifly-three  years,  from  B.C.  220  to  B.C.  146.  It  consisted  of  forty 
books,  of  which  the  first  five  only  remain  entire. 
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DIODORUS  SICULUS. 

Flourished  B.C.  59. 

The  auilior  of  an  Uhweraal  History,  embracing  the  period  from  the  earliest  mythical 
ages  to  the  beginning  of  Csesar's  Gallic  wars.  Only  fifteen  of  his  forty  books,  with  some 
fragments  collected  from  Photins  and  others,  are  now  extant. 

Diodoms  is  particularly  commended  by  Justin  Martyr  for  the  confirmation  which  he 
affords  to  the  Mosaic  history ;  and  many  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  the  sacred  writings, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  may  be  gleaned  from  his  books.  He  speaks  of  Moses  by 
name,  as  the  first  legislator,  and  as  one  who  professed  to  derive  his  precepts  from  Iao,  or 
JEHOVAH. 

STRABO. 

JBom  B.C.  64i.—I>ied  a.d.  24.. 
A  native  of  Pontus,  author  of  a  work  on  Geographtf  in  seventeen  books,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  almost  entire.  Strabo  visited  most  of  the  countries  which  he  describes, 
and  has  given  details  of  the  institutes,  manners,  policy,  and  religion,  of  various  nations 
with  great  accuracy  and  judgment.  The  notices  of  sacred  history  which  are  scattered 
through  this  work  are  often  of  considerable  importance,  and  bear  abundant  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  the  accounts  given  in  holy  scripture.  He  mentions  Moses  and  the  Exodus, 
and  refers  to  many  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Levitical  dispensation. 

DIONYSIUS  HALICARNASSENSIS. 

Flourished  B.C.  20.— Died  a.d.  7. 
A  celebrated  Rhetorician  :  author  of  a  History  qf  Rome  in  twenty-two  books ;  from 
the  mythical  times  down  to  B.c.  264,  in  which  year  the  history  of  Polybius  begins  with 
the  Punic  wars.  He  was  a  native  of  Halicamassus,  but  his  history  was  written  at  Rome, 
where  he  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  many  distinguished  men,  and  had  great  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  information, 

EPICTETUS. 

Flourished  a.d.  90. 
A  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  bom  at  Hierapolis  in  a  servile  condition,  and  sold  as  a 
slave  to  Epaphroditus,  a  freedman  of  Nero.  Having  acquired  his  freedom,  he  devoted 
himself  to  plulosophy  and  taught  in  Rome,  but  was  banished  with  other  philosophers  by 
Domitian,  and  retired  to  Nicopolis,  in  Epirus.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  kindly  treated  by  Adrian.  He  wrote  nothing ;  but  his  Manual  or  BnchiridvoHy  and 
eight  books  of  Dissertations  (of  which  four  only  are  extant)  were  collected  by  his  pupil 
Arrian  ;  being  drawn  up  from  notes  which  had  been  taken  from  his  oral  teaching  by  his 
disciples.  The  sum  of  his  moral  precepts  is  ay€xov  kox  dirc^ov,  "  Endure  and  abstain;" 
he  teaches  that  all  things  happen  according  to  the  appointment  of  Providence,  and  are  to 
be  accepted  with  resignation.  Some  have  supposed  Uiat  he  was  a  convert  to  Christianity; 
but  although  he  lived  at  Rome  at  the  very  time  that  Paul  preached  there,  and  was  pro- 
bably well  acquainted  with  his  doctrines,  it  is  evident  from  the  way  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  Christians  that  he  had  not  adopted  their  faith. 

The  discourses  of  Epictetus  have  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation  both  by 
Christians  and  heathens.  Lucian  tells  us  that  his  lamp  was  bought  for  3,000  drachms,  by 
a  person  who  was  persuaded  that  if  he  went  to  sleep  with  it  in  his  room  the  wisdom  of 
Epictetus  would  be  communicated  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  produce  in  him  a  conformity 
to  the  mind  of  the  philosopher* 

PLUTARCHUS, 

Flourish^  a.d.  110. 

A  philosopher  and  biographer,  a  native  of  Chsronea  in  Boeotia.  The  writings  of 
Plutarch  are  replete  with  instruction.  His  Lites  make  us  acquainted  with  the  most 
interesting  characters  of  antiquity ;  while  his  moral  and  critical  works  contain  the  most 
solid  reflections,  and  are  calculated  to  promote  a  due  regard  to  the  relative  and  social 
duties  of  life. 

The  biographical  writings  of  Plutarch  consist  of  forty-six  Lives,  which  are  arranged 
in  pairs,  each  pair  containing  a  Greek  and  a  Roman,  with  a  comparison  of  the  two  men. 
His  Moral  or  Ethical  fForks  are  above  sixty  in  number,  some  of  which  are  of  little  value, 
while  others  are  distinguished  for  sound  sense  and  practical  wisdom.  His  philosophy  is 
derived  sometimes  fi*om  Plato  and  sometimes  from  Aristotle.     As  a  moralist  he  is  &r  in 
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adranoe  of  bis  times  ;  and  thongh  he  does  not  make  mention  of  the  Christian  religion,  it 
is  difficnlt  to  believe  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  its  doctrines  and  traditions.  Plu- 
tarch is  said  to  have  been  a  priest  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  at  Chasronea,  where  he  spent 
the  later  years  of  his  life. 

ARBIANUS. 
Flourished  a.d.  134. 

A  natire  of  Kicomedia,  who  became  a  disciple  of  Epictetns,  and  first  attracted  notice 
as  a  philosopher  by  pnblishmg  at  Athens  the  lectures  of  his  master.  Arrian  was  honoured 
with  the  citizenship  of  Rome,  and  having  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  the 
Massagetes,  was  rewarded  with  senatorial  and  even  consular  dignities.  His  two  princi- 
pal works,  which  are  still  extant,  are  the  Hiatory  (^  Alexander* 9  Expedition  and  the  History 
of  Jstditim 

MARCUS  AURBLIUS  ANTONINUS. 

Flourished  a.d.  160. 

This  distinguished  Emperor  cherished  throughout  his  whole  life  a  love  of  literature, 
philosophy,  and  virtue.  His  Meditations^  in  twelve  books,  furnish  a  code  of  ethics  which 
demonstrate  how  much  the  general  tone  of  morality  was  improved  by  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  even  where  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  were  not  professedly  adopted ;  and 
yet  M.  Aurelius  is  stated  to  have  permitted,  if  not  expressly  countenanced,  a  severe  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians. 

LUCIANUS. 

Flourished  a.d.  160. 

A  native  of  Samosata,  a  city  on  the  Euphrates,  but  by  descent  a  Gh:«ek.  As  many 
as  eighty-two  works  still  extant  are  attributed  to  this  author.  The  writings  of  Ludan 
are  characterised  throughout  by  scepticism  and  the  severest  satire.  According  to  Suidas 
he  was  sumamed  the  Blasphemer,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  for  his  impiety ;  it  was 
said  of  him  that  he  '*  spiued  neither  gods  nor  men ; "  but  while  attacking  religion,  philo- 
sophy, and  even  history,  he  does  not  pretend  to  advance  anything  in.  uieir  stead,  or  to 
brmg  in  any  better  code  of  morality  or  doctrine. 

Lucian  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  many  of  the  facts  of  the  Old 
Testament  history,  to  which  he  makes  frequent  allusion ;  he  refers  to  passages  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  in  his  Fhilopatris  (which  is,  however,  ascribed  by  some  to 
a  later  writer)  he  notices  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  doxology  still  used  in 
the  Greek  Church,  ''  beginning  with  the  Father  and  ending  with  the  Son.'*  He  refers  also 
to  St.  Paul,  whom  he  describes  as  a  long-nosed  Galilean,  who  had  ascended  to  the  third 
heaven  and  received  divine  instruction ;  and  mentions  the  prayer  beginning  with  "  Our 
Father." 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Lucian  was  at  one  time  a  convert  to  Christianity ;  but  in 
mentioning  the  Christians  he  does  so  with  contempt  and  ridicule,  while  he  bears  testi- 
mony, nevertheless,  to  the  integrity  and  simplicity  of  their  lives,  to  their  mutual  love  and 
charity,  to  the  zeal  which  they  displayed  for  iheir  religion,  and  to  their  readiness  to 
endure  martyrdom  for  its  sake. 

MAXIMUS  TYRIUS. 

Flourished  a.d.  200. 

A  Platonic  philosopher,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  one  of  the  tutors  of  M. 
Aurelius.  He  appears  to  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Greece,  but  he  visited 
Rome  once  or  oftener.  Maximus  Tyrius  wrote  forty-one  Dissertations  on  theological, 
moral,  and  philosophical  subjects,  which  are  still  extant. 

CLAUDIUS  ^LIANUS. 

Flourished  a.d.  220. 

wSIlian  was  the  author  of  two  extant  works  ;  the  one  a  collection  of  Various  Histories 
the  other  a  treatise  on  the  Feculiarities  of  Animals,  He  lived  at  Rome.  Both  his  works 
appear  to  have  been  compiled,  at  least  in  part,  from  earlier  authors,  whose  names  are  not 
pven. 
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LATIN        AUTHORS. 

T.  MACCIUS  PLAUTUS. 

£am  B.C.  254.     Died  b.g.  184. 

The  antbor  of  a  great  nnmber  of  comedies,  of  which  twentj  only  are  extant.  Yarro 
oommends  the  purity  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  written,  bnt  the  inddenta  and 
parts  of  the  dialogue  are  disfigured  by  obscenity,  and  are  calculated  to  vitiate  the  taste 
and  weaken  the  impressions  of  virtue. 

Plautus  in  some  instances  disting^nishes  between  Jupiter  and  the  other  deities,  and 
speaks  of  One  Gt>d  superior  to  all  the  rest :  he  also  gives  utterance  to  some  moral  senti- 
ments, and  holds  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt  those  who  are  influenced  by  base  and 
unworthy  motives. 

P.  TERENTIUS  AFER. 
JBom  B.C.  195.     Died  b.o.  159. 

A  celebrated  comic  poet,  born  ab  Carthage  in  a  state  of  servitude.  On  his  manu- 
mission he  assumed  the  name  of  his  patron,  having  been  previously  called  Publius. 
Terence  wrote  six  comedies,  all  of  which  we  possess ;  five  of  them  are  borrowed,  as  to 
their  subject,  from  the  Qreek  stage.  There  are  some  passa^s  in  Terence  which  indicate 
right  apprehensions  of  the  Divine  nature.  His  plays  contain  sentiments  of  great  beauty, 
and  display  a  benevolent  and  generous  disposition  in  the  writer ;  but  they  are  not  free 
from  impurity  of  subject,  and  treat  the  vices  of  the  age  with  too  much  levity  and 
indulgence. 

T.  LUCRETIUS  CARUS. 
JBom  B.C.  96.    Died  B,c,  62. 

A  Roman  poet,  author  of  a  didactic  poem  in  hexameters,  entitled  D$  rerum  naturm. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at  Athens  in  the  £)picurean  philosophy ;  but  his  writings 
display  the  spirit  of  infidelity,  even  to  the  denying  the  providence  of  God,  and  a  future 
state  of  existence  for  man.  In  combating  the  prevalent  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
world,  and  the  earliest  mythologies,  Lucretius  recites  (in  order  that  he  may  contradict) 
many  of  the  heathen  traditions  which  appear  to  have  been  founded  upon  events 
recorded  in  the  holy  scriptures.  He  speaks  of  the  first  chaos,  and  details  the  order  in 
which  all  things  were  produced  from  the  earth.  He  refers  to  the  original  state  of  man 
before  the  fall,  to  the  deluge,  and  to  the  future  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire.  These 
testimonies  are  the  more  remarkable  as  being  found  in  a  work  so  strongly  characterised 
by  its  hostility  to  all  religion. 

M.  TULLIUS  CICERO. 

Bom  B.C.  10^— Died  B.C.  43. 
The  son  of  a  Roman  knight  of  Arpinum,  who  brought  him  at  an  early  age  to  Rome  to 
be  educated,  with  his  brother  Quintas.  Cicero  studied  philosophy  under  Philo,  and  juris- 
prudence under  Marcius  Sceevola  the  augur;  he  also  received  instruction  in  rhetoric 
from  Molo  the  Rhodiau.  Being  of  a  delicate  constitution  he  visited  Athens  on  account 
of  his  health,  and  was  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  which,  according  to  War- 
burton,  were  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  conviction  of  the  unity  of  the  Deity 
and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  B.C.  75  Cicero  was  qusBstor  in  Sicily ;  he  was  after- 
wards prcetor  at  Rome,  and  was  at  length  elected  consul.  During  his  consulship  he  was 
the  means  of  overthrowing  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  for  which  service  he  received  the 
title  of  "  Father  of  his  Country."  When  the  civil  war  between  Csasar  and  Pompey  broke 
out,  Cicero  attached  himself  to  the  latter,  but  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  returned  to 
Brundisium,  and  became  reconciled  to  Caesar,  who  not  only  pardoned  him  for  the  part 
he  had  taken  but  treated  him  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  respect.  Cicero  now 
retired  into  the  country  and  seldom  visited  Rome,  being  chiefly  occupied  at  this  time 
with  his  philosophical  and  rhetorical  works.  After  the  murder  of  Caesar  he  joined  the 
republican  party  and  attacked  M.  Antony  in  his  Philippic  Orations ;  this  was  the  cause 
of  his  destruction.  When  the  triumvirate  of  Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus  was  formed, 
Cicero,  with  about  200  others,  was  condemned  to  death.  He  endeavoured  to  escape  by 
sea ;  but  being  overtaken  near  Caieta,  he  was  assassinated.  His  head  and  hands  were 
carried  to  Rome  and  nailed  to  the  rostra. 
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As  an  onftor,  a  statoBinan,  and  a  pbiloBopber,  Cicero  iniut  be  regarded  as  the  most 
accomplished  character  in  the  amials  of  Rome.  His  writings  are  yery  voluminons,  and 
ttie  greater  part  of  them  hare  happilj  been  preserved.  They  may  be  classified  generally, 
as  follows : — i.  Rhetorical  toorki,  ii.  Philosophical  toorkiy  including  political,  moral,  and 
specnlative  philosophy,  and  some  theological  treatises,  ui.  Orations.  lY.  Epistles, 
These  works,  says  Grray,  afford  not  only  inyaluable  treasures  of  eloquence  and  wisdom, 
bat  furnish  aJso  indirect  homage  to  the  cause  of  sacred  truth :  while  they  expose  the 
vanily  of  heathen  superstition  and  the  errors  of  heathen  philosophy,  they  offer  also  the 
tribute  of  reason  and  experience  to  many  of  the  principles  which  religion  has  consecrated, 
and  in  some  particulars  illustrate  the  sacred  accounts.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Cicero  entertained  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  great  principles  of  natural 
religion,  particularly  of  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  the  immortality  of 

♦he  souL  

C.  JULIUS  C^SAR 

Bom  B.c.  100— 2>tfirf  B.c.  44. 

This  ipreat  military  leader,  who  carried  the  Roman  arms  into  Britain,  and  changed 
the  republican  government  into  a  perpetual  dictatorship,  has  left  a  record  of  his  principal 
actions  in  his  Commentaries,  Caesar  was  gifted  by  nature  with  the  most  various  talents, 
and  distinguished  by  the  most  extraordinary  attainments.  His  expeditions  into  Gbul, 
CTermany,  and  Britain  gave  him  opportunities  of  observing  the  manners  and  customs  of 
tiiiose  nations,  and  the  accounts  which  he  has  left  are  full  of  interest.  The  descriptions 
of  the  Dmids  and  their  sacrifices  of  human  victims  in  groves  remind  us  of  similar 
practices  in  sacred  history,  and  there  are  other  circumstances  recorded  which  ai^e  an 
acquaintance  with  those  nations  of  the  East  by  whom  the  principles  of  the  Patriarchal 
faith  were  perverted  in  the  earliest  ages. 

C.  VALERIUS  CATULLUS. 

Bom  B.C.  87 — Died  B.C.  47. 

A  celebrated  poet,  bom  at  Yerona.  Having  lived  extravagantlv  in  early  youth  and 
wasted  his  patrimony  with  immoral  companions,  he  went  to  Bithyma  in  the  tndn  of  the 
PrsBtor  Memmius.  His  extant  works  consist  of  a  great  number  of  poems  on  various 
topics.  Many  of  them  are  disfigured  by  extreme  grossness  and  impurity,  while  others 
are  full  of  grace  and  delica<nr.  The  intimate  acquaintance  which  Catullus  possessed  with 
Greek  literature  and  mythology  gained  for  him  the  surname  of  Doctus. 

C.  SALLU8TIUS  CRISPUS. 

Bom  B.C.  86— 2)t6«f  b.c.  34. 

The  author  of  the  history  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  Catilina^  and  of  the  Jugurthine 
war,  Jngurtha.  He  Uved  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Cicero,  whose  divorced  wife  Terentia, 
be  married.  The  writings  of  Sallast  are  remarkable  for  the  principles  of  rectitude  and 
virtue  reoonmiended  \  but  which  the  author  was  far  from  putting  into  practice  in  his  own 
life. 

P.  VIRGILIUS  MARO. 

Bom  B.c,  70 — Lied  B.C.  19. 

The  *'  Prince  of  the  Latin  poets,"  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantua,  whence  he 
repaired  to  Rome  and  attracted  the  notice  of  Meeoenas  and  of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 
His  chief  works  are  the  ten  Bucolics  ;  the  GeorgicSy  a  treatise  on  husbandly,  and  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  of  all  Latin  compositions ;  and  the  JSneid,  describing  the  adventures  of 
JSneas,  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Troy.  The  patronage  of  Augustus  afforded  great  opportu- 
nities to  the  poet  Virgil  to  obtain  information  upon  subjects  of  sacred  interest,  and  from  the 
earliest  ages  his  writings,  especially  the  4th  Eclogue,  nave  attracted  attention  on  account 
of  the  similarity  that  appears  to  exist  between  them  and  parts  of  the  inspired  volume. 
Constantino  argued  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  from  the  correspondence  which 
the  above  named  Eclogue  exhibited  with  the  descriptions  of  Revelation.  Gray  remarks 
tiiat  the  sense,  the  images,  and  the  diction  of  this  poem,  conspire  so  remarkably  with 
those  of  the  prophets,  and  particularly  with  passages  m  Isaiah,  that  they  clearly  indicate 
some  affinity.  Bishop  Lowth  intimates  a  persuasion  that  some  mysterious  elevation  had 
been  produced  on  the  mind  of  Virgil  by  a  divine  influence.     The  u^neid  exhibits  some  of 
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the  leading  principles  of  trath  originallj  revealed  from  heaven,  as  those  of  the  nnitj,  the 
omnipotence,  and  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  who  is  represented  as  nourishing  and 
giving  motion  to  all  things,  and  as  the  Mind  to  the  vast  body  of  ^e  universe.  Y  irgil 
inculcates  also  a  belief  in  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments. 

P.  OVIDroS  NASO. 
JBom  B.C.  43.     Died  a.d.  18. 

Ovid,  the  Roman  poet,  was  educated  as  a  pleader,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  went  to 
Athens,  where  he  made  himself  master  of  the  (ireek  language.  But  nothing  could  deter 
him  from  indulging  his  natural  poetical  talent,  and  his  works  which  have  come  down  to 
us  are  very  numerous.  Ovid  enjoyed  for  some  time  the  favour  of  Augustus,  till  for  some 
offence  given  to  the  Emperor  he  was  banished  into  Scy  thia,  where  he  died  in  exile,  at  the 
age  of  sixty. 

His  works  afford  a  picture  of  heathen  mythology,  and  in  his  fictions  many  traces  of 
revealed  truth  may  be  discovered.  His  Fasti  contains  an  account  of  the  chief  festivals  of 
the  Romans,  with  their  origin ;  and  shows  that  the  writer  entertained  but  little  reverence 
for  the  gods  of  his  countrymen.  His  Metamorphoses  begins  with  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  ends  with  the  death  of  Cassar.  Remains  of  a  primitive  creed  in  one  supreme  Gt>d,  the 
Father  of  Gods  and  men,  together  with  vestijges  of  traditional  knowledge,  if  not  of  sacred 
history,  appear  in  every  part  of  this  book.  The  writings  of  Ovid  are  for  the  most  part  of 
a  very  vicious  and  immoral  character,  and  it  was  probably  on  this  account  that  he  in- 
curred the  virtuous  indignation  of  Augustus,  who  bimished  him  from  Rome  that  the  youth 
of  that  country  might  not  be  exposed  to  corruption. 

TIT[JS  LIVIUS  PATAVINUS. 

Bom  B.C.  69 — Died  a.d.  17. 

This  historian  is  celebrated  by  Tacitus  for  his  distinguished  eloquence  and  fideliir ; 
and  by  Seneca  as  a  most  candia  estimator  of  all  good  men.  He  was  appointed  by 
Augustus  tutor  to  his  son  Claudius ;  but  gave  offence,  by  the  freedom  of  his  writings,  to 
Cahgnla  and  Domitian,  by  the  former  of  whom  the  statues  which  had  been  erected  to  his 
honour  were  removed. 

The  History  of  livy  consisted  originally  of  142  books,  of  which  35  only  are  extant. 
It  contains  many  particulars  with  respect  to  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the  Romans  on 
subjects  of  religious  interest,  which  not  only  tend  to  prove  the  preservation  of  some  of 
the  main  principles  of  natural  religion,  amidst  the  delusions  which  overshadowed  the 
Pagan  world,  but  also  exhibit  the  observance  of  rites  and  ceremonies  that  were  originally 
of  divine  institution.  The  detail  which  Idvy  supplies  on  these  subjects  is  so  full  that  he 
has  been  styled  the  eoclesiafitical  historian  with  regard  to  Roman  antiquities. 

Q.  HORATIUS  FLACCUS. 
Bom  B.C.  65 — Died  B.C.  8. 

Horace  received  his  education  at  Rome,  and  subsequently  at  Athens.  On  the  arrival 
of  Brutus  at  Athens,  after  the  death  of  CsBsar,  Horace  joined  his  army.  He  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  shared  in  the  flight  of  the  republican  army.  On  his  return 
to  Rome  some  of  his  poems  attracted  the  attention  of  Virgil,  who  introduced  him  to 
Maecenas,  with  whom  he  formed  a  close  friendship. 

Quintilian  says  of  Horace  that  he  is  the  only  lyric  poet  among  the  ancient  Romans 
who  deserves  to  be  read.  The  exquisite  beauty  of  his  Odes  illustrates  the  effect  of  style 
in  giving  weight  and  ornament  to  sentiments  which  have  but  little  real  importance,  and 
in  conferring  grace  upon  the  merest  trifles.  In  his  Satires  and  Epistles  he  displays  much 
wit  and  humour;  but  there  is  none  of  that  burning  indignation  against  vice  which 
characterises  the  writings  of  Juvenal.  His  arrows  are  turned  rather  at  the  follies  than 
at  the  vices  of  mankind,  and  these  he  satirises  with  a  liberal  censure,  and  a  playful 
urbanity  of  manner. 

There  are  many  passages  in  Horace  which  indicate  an  acquaintance  with  traditions 
founded  on  truth.  He  alludes  also  to  several  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  the  unity  and  supremacy  of  the  Deity,  and  the  care  exercised 
by  Divine  Providence  over  the  concerns  of  men. 
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AULUS  PERSIUS  FLACCUS. 

Bom  A.D.  84.      Died  a.d.  62. 

A  Boman  poet,  bom  at  Yolterra,  of  good  family.  Fersins  was  naturally  of  a  mild  and 
pleasing  disposition,  and  his  modesty  and  benevolence  were  remarkable.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  satirical  humour ;  and  made  the  faults  of  the  orators  and  poets  the  subject 
of  his  poems.  He  takes  but  little  notice  of  the  gross  vices  and  immoralities  of  his  age,  a 
circumstance  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  retirement  and  privacy  in  which  his  life  was 
passed.  He  has  left  only  six  Satire* :  these  abound  with  pointed  and  striking  moral 
passages.  He  speaks  of  the  prayers  and  sabbaths  of  the  Jews ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  at  the  period  when  he  wrote,  the  practices  and  traditions  of  that  people  were 
well  known  at  Rome.  Some  of  his  verses  b^  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  language  of 
holy  writ,  and  his  reflections  appear  in  jnany  instances  to  be  derived  from  the  lessons  of 
Scripture. 

L.  ANN^US  SENECA. 

B^m  B.C.  6  (?)—IHed  a.d.  65. 

This  great  moralist  devoted  himself,  from  an  early  age,  to  rhetoric  and  philosophy. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  was  banished  to  Corsica,  but  after  his  recall 
obtained  a  pnetorship,  and  was  made  tutor  to  the  young  Domitins,  afterwards  the  emperor 
Nero.  On  the  accession  of  his  pupil  to  the  imperial  throne,  Seneca  became  one  of  the 
(^ief  advisers  to  the  young  emperor,  whose  vicious  propensities  he  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  check ;  till,  becoming  obnoxious  to  the  tyrant,  he  wil  a  sacrifice  to  his  resentment,  and 
was  condemned  to  die  by  his  own  hand. 

The  writings  of  Seneca  contain  some  of  the  best  instructions  of  heathen  morality 
after  it  had  become,  in  some  measure,  conformed  to  the  new  principles  introduced  by 
contact  with  a  pure  and  true  religion.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Seneca  was 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  communications  of  the  Qospel ;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  he  may  have  met  and  conversed  with  Paul  when  that  apostle  came  to  Bome  and  con- 
verted some  of  the  household  of  Nero.  Some  writers  have  maintained  that  he  was  himself 
persuaded  to  become  a  Christian,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  ground  for  such  a 
condusioiu  Seneca's  most  remarkable  work  is  a  series  of  Spiatlei  addressed  to  Lucilius, 
forming  a  collection  of  moral  precepts  and  observations :  these  contain  numerous  passages 
which  indicate  an  acquaintance  with  the  instructions  of  Scripture.  Several  other  treatuea 
on  various  moral  subjects  are  extant,  and  also  ten  Tragediei  founded  upon  traditions  from 
the  Grreek  mythology. 

M.  ANN^US  LUCAKUS. 

Bom  A.D.  39.— 2>tfi^  a.d.  65. 

Lncan  was  the  son  of  L.  Annffius  Mella,  who  was  a  brother  of  Seneca,  the  philoso- 
pher. He  wrote  various  poems,  of  which  one  only  is  preserved,  viz.,  the  FkarioUa^  the 
subject  of  which  is  the  stniggle  between  Caesar  ana  Pompey.  It  contains  a  few  casual 
expressions  which  seem  to  argue  a  legendary  acquaintance  with  some  portion  of  the  word 
of  truth. 

QUINTUS  CIJRTIUS  RUFUS. 
Flourished  a.d.  50  (?) 

The  author  of  a  history  of  the  life  and  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  consisted  of 
ten  books,  two  of  which  are  lost,  and  the  others  somewhat  imperfect.  It  is  taken  from 
ffood  sources  ;  and  contains  much  that  is  confirmative  of  the  frufilment  of  prophecy,  and 
illustrative  of  cnstomB  and  practices  re&rred  to  in  sacred  history. 

C.  PLINIUS  SECUiroUS. 

Bom  A.D.  23. — Died  a.d.  79. 

Pliny,  the  elder,  was  descended  from  a  wealthy  fBonily  and  eigoyed  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  liberal  education.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  went  to  Oermany, 
and  after  his  return  practised  for  a  time  as  a  pleader  at  Borne.  Beinff  of  very 
industrious  and  studious  habits,  he  improved  every  moment  of  his  time,  and  accumu- 
lated an  immense  mass  of  information,  from  which  he  composed  his  celebrated 
HiUoria  NatwraUs,  It  consisted  of  thirty-seven  books,  embracing  astronomy, 
'BUB^eotologjy  g^fin^^Ji  mineralogy,  botany,  and  other  subjects.    I^m  these  may  be 
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gathered  veiy  many  facts  and  particidan  illiistratiTe  of  Scriptore.  Flinj  speaks  of  the 
horrible  custom  of  offering  np  human  victims  in  sacrifice :  he  mentions  Moses  by  name, 
in  coigunction  with  Jamnes  and  Jotape,  as  magicians  among  the  Jews  ;  and  notices  manj 
of  the  localities  and  cities  of  the  East,  in  accordance  with  the  description  given  of  them  in 
the  Bible.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  eruption  of  Monnt  Vesuvius,  a.d.  79,  when  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum  were  destroyed.  Havmg  approached  too  near  to  the  scene  of  the  catajs- 
trophe  with  a  view  to  render  assistance  to  those  who  were  in  danger,  he  was  suffocated 
by  the  noxious  vapours  which  arose  from  the  earth  on  which  he  had  reclined. 

C.  PLDOUS  C^CILIUS  SECUNDUS, 

Bwm  A.D.  61— Di«f  a.d.  100. 

Nephew  of  the  former,  commonly  called  Pliny  the  younger.  In  his  youth  he  served 
as  a  military  tribune  in  Syria,  and  when  pro-consul  in  Bithynia,  wrote  his  celebrated 
letter  to  Trajan  on  the  punishment  of  the  Christians.  In  this  most  interesting  epistle, 
which  was  composed  about  forty  years  afber  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  he  bears  testimonyto 
the  virtuous  lives,  the  unflinching  fortitude,  and  pious  resignation  of  the  Christians.  The 
profession  of  Christianity  was  sufficient  in  those  days  to  ensure  condemnation,  and  the 
punishment  appointed  bv  law  was  death.  See  notes  on  Matt.  zziv.  8,  9, 10.  Pliny 
complains  in  ^s  letter  that  the  contagion  of  this  wide-spread  superstition  had  infected 
the  cities,  the  villages,  and  the  country,  that  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  deserted,  and 
that  no  purchasers  could  be  found  for  the  victims.  The  answer  of  Trajan  commends  the 
conduct  of  Pliny  ;  but  directs  that  the  Christians  should  not  be  officiously  sought  for, 
but  that  if  brought  forward  and  convicted  they  should  be  punished.  The  extant  works  of 
Pliny  are  his  Fanegifrie^  or  Eulogium  of  the  Emperor  Tngan,  and  the  ten  books  of  his 

D.  JUJNiUS  JUVENALIS. 

FkmrMed  Jl.i>.  82. 

Juvenal  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  lived  during  the  successive  reigns  of 
Domitian,  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Adrian.  His  indignant  satire  displays  the  corruption  of 
heathen  manners  so  as  frdly  to  demonstrate  that  the  Homans  were  given  over  at  that 
time  to  a  reprobate  mind.  He  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  Jews,  of  their  sabbaths, 
of  their  rites,  and  of  their  lawgiver,  Moses.  He  also  notices  the  persecutions  to  which 
the  Christians  were  exposed,  and  speaks  of  the  pitched  shirts  in  which  they  were  burnt, 
fixed  to  the  stake  in  the  arena.  Tne  extant  works  of  Juvenal  consist  of  sixteen  satires : 
the  broad  and  offensive  descriptions  of  which,  however  calculated  to  excite  shame  in 
those  whose  abominable  practices  they  exposed,  are  totally  unfit  for  perusal. 

P.  PAPmiUS  STATIUS. 

£om  A.D.  61— Died  a.d.  96. 

Bom  at  Neapolis ;  the  son  of  a  distinguished  grammarian,  who  held  the  post  of 
preceptor  to  Domitian.  The  works  of  Statins  which  have  come  down  to  us  are, — Silvce^ 
a  collection  of  occasional  poems  in  five  books ;  the  I^bais,  an  heroic  poem  in  twelve 
books,  founded  upon  ancient  legends  of  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  and 
the  AchiUeU^  which  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  poet,  and  is  incomplete. 

M.  VALERIUS  MARTIALIS. 

Bom  A.D.  4&^I>ied  a.d.  104. 

The  ettant  works  of  Martial  consist  of  upwards  of  1,500  epigrams,  divided  into 
fourteen  books.  Martial  was  a  courtier  and  a  flatterer  in  times  ike  most  depraved  and 
corrupt.  TTia  writings  are  valuable  on  account  of  the  vast  fund  of  information  which 
they  convey  on  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  Homans ;  but  they  are  defiled  by  the 
grossest  impurities,  and  are  for  the  most  part  nnfit  for  translation. 

M.  PABItlS  QUINTILIANUS. 

Bam  A.D.  40.  Died  a.d.  118. 

Qnintilian,  the  most  famons  of  Roman  rhetoricians,  was  boin  in  Spain,  but  received 
his  education  at  Rome.  His  IfuMutes  t^  Mo^[ueneey  in  twelve  books,  written  during  the 
ragn  <^f  Dondtiaxi,  whose  grand-nephews  were  under  his  tuition,  comprises  a  complete 
eystem  of  oratoiy.    The  first  book  coiktains  a  tiiWrtise  on  the  ednoiitioA  of  childrm  (torn 
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tlieir  earliest  years,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  soundness  and  wisdom  of  the  principles 
incnlcated.  The  tenth  book  is  very  interesting,  on  account  of  the  outline  of  the  histoiy 
of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  which  it  contains ;  and  the  whole  work  is  characterised 
by  sound  judgment,  pure  taste,  and  graceful  composition. 

C.  CORNELIUS  TACITUS. 

BomA,j),61.    Died  A.J),  lis.  (?) 

The  exact  date  and  place  of  this  historian's  birth  are  unknown.  He  was  a  great 
favourite  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  of  succeeding  emperors  also.  His  History  of  ike 
Roman  Emperors  was  written  during  the  reign  of  Trajan ;  it  began  with  the  accession  of 
Galba  and  ended  with  the  death  of  Domitian  ;  but  four  books  only,  with  a  fi*agment  of 
the  fifth,  are  extant,  and  these  comprise  the  events  of  little  more  than  one  year.  The 
jinnaU  begin  with  the  death  of  Augustus,  and  extend  over  a  period  of  fifty- four  years  to 
the  death  of  Nero.  Many  parts  of  this  work  also  are  lost.  His  Qermcmy  contains  an 
account  of  the  religion,  customs,  and  political  institutes  of  the  Germans. 

Tacitus  has  been  sometimes  accused  of  atheism ;  but  there  are  passages  which  sufll- 
ciently  demonstrate  his  belief  in  the  government  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  he  speaks  with 
reverence  of  Jupiter,  "the  best  and  greatest."  Tacitus  fives  many  particulars  of  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  derived,  in  part,  perhaps,  from  Josephus:  he  mentions  the 
Exodus  and  the  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses,  and  observes  that  the  Jews  worship  only 
one  Grod,  who  is  to  be  conceived  by  the  mind  alone,  and  not  represented  by  visible  images. 
Many  events  of  New  Testament  history  are  also  confirmed  by  this  writer;  and  the  accounts 
he  gives  of  the  Christians  afford  the  most  striking  testimony  to  the  facts  on  which  their 
religion  rests,  and  furnish  affecting  evidence  of  the  sufferings  to  which  the  early  Christians 
were  exposed  under  persecution. 

C.  SUETONIUS  TRANQUILLUS. 

Flourished  A.D.  116. 

Snctonius,  who  held  for  a  time  the  office  of  private  secretary  to  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
appears  to  have  written  many  works ;  but  the  principal,  and  perhaps  the  only  genuine  one 
extant,  is  the  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Casars^  beginning  with  Julius  C^sar,  and  ending  with 
Domitian.  It  has  been  remarked  with  respect  to  this  work  that  the  historian  described 
the  lives  of  the  emperors  with  as  much  freedom  as  they  lived.  He  certainly  does  not 
appear  to  conceal  anything ;  but  enters  into  such  particulars  as  to  afford  the  most  deplor- 
able proofs  of  the  corruption  which  prevailed  in  high  places,  and  probably  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  those  days. 

Suetonius  relates  the  cure  of  blind  and  lame  persons  by  the  emperor  Vespasian,  in 
imitation,  doubtless,  of  the  miracles  of  Christ.  He  represents  the  Christians  as  a  race  of 
men  addicted  to  a  new  and  mischievous  superstition ;  and  makes  frequent  mention  of 
evenia  connected  with  the  history  of  the  first  apostles. 
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1.    In  the  beginning  God  created  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth. 

It  has  always  been  a  fondamental  doctrine  of  Christianity  that  €he  world  was 
created,  by  the  almighty  power  of  God,  out  of  nothing.  His  word  called  into  existence 
not  only  tiie  various  forms  of  animate  and  inanimate  natm-e,  but  also  the  very  material 
of  which  they  all  consist.  Mankind  conld  never,  by  any  effort  of  reason  alone,  have 
lurived  at  this  great  truth  \  it  is  essentially  a  doctrine  of  Divine  revelation.  All  heathen 
philosophers  appear  to  have  supposed  that  matter  was  eternal.  By  some  it  was  held  to 
have  existed  separately,  out  of  Gk)d,  for  an  infinite  period ;  by  others  to  hav^e  been  joined 
with  God  from  all  eternity.  Some  believed  it  to  be  a  perpetual  emanation  from  the  Deity; 
while  others  attributed  to  it  a  nature  altogether  distinct,  and  even  antagonistic.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  many  passages  in  the  writings  both  of  the  poets  and  philosophers  which,  taken 
by  themselves,  appear  to  favour  the  idea  of  the  absolute  creation  of  all  things  b^  the  Deity 
out  of  nothing  ;  but  these  will  be  found,  upon  comparison  with  other  expressions  of  the 
same  writers,  to  refer  only  to  that  work  of  arrangement  by  which  order  was  produced 
from  Chaos.  The  voice  of  nature  or  tradition  seems  to  have  given  a  confused,  imperfect 
echo  of  the  second  verse  of  Genesis — *'  The  Earth  was  without  form  and  void,"  but  to 
have  been  silent  as  to  the  first  verse—''  In  the  beginning  GoD  created." 

The  following  passages  will  show  the  opinions  generally  entertained  on  this  subject 
by  the  heathen  writers  : — 

"  O  Jove,  much-honour'd,  Jove  supremely  great. 
To  thee  our  holy  rites  we  consecrate. 
Our  prayers  and  expiations,  King  divine. 
For  all  things  to  produce  with  ease,  through  mind,  is  thinOb 
Hence,  mother  earth,  and  mountains  swelling  high 
Proceed  from  thee,  the  deep,  and  all  within  the  sky. 
Satumian  King,  descending  from  above, 
Magnanimous,  commanding,  sceptred  Jove  ; 
All-parent,  principle,  and  end  of  all. 
Whose  pow*r  almighty  shakes  this  earthly  ball ; 
E'en  nature  trembles  at  thy  mighty  nod. 
Loud-sounding,  arm*d  with  lightening,  thund'ring  God." 

O&PH.  Symn  in  fot. 

**  Jove,  in  counsel  wise, 
Father  of  Gods  and  men."— Hbs.  Theogon,  v.  457. 

*^  There  is  in  truth  one  only  God,  who  made  the  heaven,  and  the  wide  earth,  and 
tlie  Uue  depths  of  the  sea,  and  ^e  force  of  the  winds* " — Sophoc«  Fragm.  apud  Grot. 

"  Thee,  the  self-sprung,  I  invoke,  who  enfoldest  the  whole  nature  of  things, 
whirling  in  etherial  gyration,  around  whom  day,  and  variegated  night,  and  the  countless 
throng  of  stars  perpetually  dance." — EuaiP.  Firith,  apud  Grot. 

**  A  beginning  is  uncreate ;  for  ever3rthing  that  is  created  must  necessarily  be  created 
fi-om  a  beginning,  but  a  beginning  itself  from  nothing  whatever.;  for  if  a  beginning  were 
created  from  anything  it  would  not  be  a  beginning." — Plit.  Phcedr.  c.  24. 

'^  Before  Heaven  existed  there  was,  through  reason.  Form  and  Matter,  and  the 
Qod  who  is  the  worker  out  of  the  better." — Plat.  Tim,  Locr,  o.  2. 
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"  God  seems  to  be  a  canse  of  all  things,  and  a  certain  principle," — Asistot. 
Metaph,  1. 1,  c.  2, 

**It  is  impossible  that  there  be  a  production  of  anything  if  nothing  pre-exist." — 
Ibid,  Lvi.  c.  7. 

"  One  energy  is  invariably  antecedent  to  another  in  time,  up  to  that  which  is 
primarily  and  eternally  the  moving  cause." — Ibid.  1.  viii.  c.  8. 

"  Not  in  infinite  time  did  chaos  or  night  subsist ;  but  the  same  fbings  continually 
were  in  existence  as  are  in  existence  at  present,  either  in  a  revolutionary  system  or  others 
wise,  on  the  supposition  that  energy  is  a  thing  antecedent  to  potentiality." — ^Ibid.1.  xi.  c.  6. 

"  The  poets  of  the  early  ages  assert  the  dominion  and  the  rule,  not  of  these  first 
principles,  such  as  Night,  and  Heaven,  or  Chaos,  or  even  Oceanus,  but  of  Jupiter." — 
Ibid.  1.  xiii.  c.  4. 

"  Those  things  which  exist  in  themselves  by  necessity  are  all  eternal.  But  things 
eternal  are  uncreate  and  incorruptible." — Ibid.  Mk.  1.  vi.  c.  3. 

"  All  the  philosophers  assert  that  the  world  was  made." — Ibid,  de  Coelo,  1. 1.  c.  10. 

*♦  According  to  the  Brachmans  the  world  was  created,  and  is  liable  to  corruption  : 
it  is  of  a  spheroidal  figure  :  the  god  who  made  and  governs  it  pervades  the  whole 
of  it." — Strab.  1.  XV.  c.  1. 

"Heraclitus  said  :  'All  things  are  formed  from  fire,  and  fire  from  all  things.'" 
— Plut.  de  Ei  apud  Delpk.  c.  8. 

"  Plato  calleth  the  one  unmade  and  eternal  God,  the  father  and  maker  of  the 
world,  and  of  all  other  things  generated." — Ibid.  Sympos.  1.  viii.  c.  1. 

*'  God,  the  father  and  creator  of  all  things  that  exist,  is  more  ancient  than  the 
sun,  more  ancient  than  the  heavens,  more  excellent  than  time,  than  eternity,  than  every 
flowing  nature." — Max.  Ttr.  dm,  38. 

''  Thales,  the  Milesian,  said  that  God  was  the  oldest  of  all  things,  because  he  is 
uncreate."— DioQ.  Laeet.  1. 1.  c.  36. 

"  There  was  a  certain  eternity  from  infinite  time,  not  measured  by  any  circum- 
scription of  seasons  ;  but  how  that  was  in  space  we  cannot  understand,  because  we  cannot 
possibly  have  even  the  slightest  idea  of  time  before  time  was." — Cic.  de  nat  dear,  1.  i.  c.  9. 

"  What  conception  can  we  possibly  have  of  a  Deity  who  is  not  eternal  f " — 
Ibid.  Li.  c.  10. 

"  Can  any  one  in  his  senses  imagine  that  this  disposition  of  the  stars,  and  tliis 
heaven,  so  beautifully  adorned,  could  ever  have  been  formed  by  a  fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms  ?" — Ibid.  1.  n.  c.  44. 

Lucretius  argues  from  the  progress  of  arts  and  sciences  and  from  the  gradual 
extetit^of  civilisation  that  the  world  had  a  beginning,  and  that  at  no  very  distant  time  : — 

"  Thoughtful  man 
And  all  the  world,  not  long  ago  began  : 
And  therefore  arts,  that  lay  but  rude  before. 
Are  polished  now ;  we  now  increase  the  store ; 
We  perfect  all  the  old  and  find  out  more." — Lucrbt.  de  rer.  nat.  1.  v.  v.  331. 

"  The  first  parent  of  the  world  set  apart  the  shapeless  realms  and  unformed 
matter."-— Luc.  Fhars.  1.  ii.  v.  7. 

2.    And  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void ;  and  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep.     And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 

the  waters. 

"  Night,  parent  of  gods  and  men." — Obph.  Hymn,  in  nod,  v.  1. 

"  First  Chaos  was ;  next  ample-bosomed  Earth ; 
Then  Love,  who  is  pre-eminent  among  the  immortals."  — Hes.  Tkeopon,  v.  116 . 

"  Heaven  and  Earth  were  anciently  of  one  form  :  from  these,  as  soon  as  they 
were  separated  from  each  other,  all  things  were  produced  and  brought  to  light — ^trees, 
birds,  and  beasts,  and  the  race  of  mortal  men." — Eurip.  Menulijppe  ajpud  Diod,  Sic,  1. 1.  c.  7. 
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**  At  first  Chaos  was,  and  night,  and  dark  Erebns,  and  wide  Tariams ;  nor  was 
Hiero  earth,  or  air,  or  heaven ;  bnt  first  of  all  black-winged  night  lays  a  wind-egg  in  the 
bonndless  bosom  of  Erebus,  ^m  which  in  revolving  time  sprang  the  much-desired  Eros, 
his  back  glittering  with  golden  wings,  like  to  the  swift  whirlwinds." — Aristoph.  Jves,  v.  692. 

"  Nature  produceth  at  the  first  rude  lumps  and  masses,  not  as  yet  brought  into 
shape  and  feshion." — ^Plut.  S^po^,  1.  n.  c.  3. 

*^  Before  the  seas,  and  this  terrestial  ball, 
And  heaven's  high  canopy,  that  covers  all, 
One  was  the  face  of  nature,  if  a  face, — 
Bather  a  rude  and  indigested  mass, 
A  lifeless  lump,  unfashioned  and  unframed. 
Of  jarring  seeds,  and  justly  Chaos  named. 
No  sun  was  lighted  up  the  world  to  view ; 
No  moon  did  yet  her  blunted  horns  renew ; 
Nor  yet  was  earth  suspended  in  the  sky ; 
Nor  poised,  did  on  her  own  foundations  lie ; 
Nor  seas  about  the  shores  their  arms  had  thrown, 
But  earth,  and  air,  and  water,  were  in  one. 
Thus  air  was  void  of  light  and  each  unstable. 
And  water's  dark  abyss  un-navigable. 
No  certain  form  on  any  was  impressed ; 
All  were  confused  and  each  disturbed  the  rest : 
For  hot  and  cold  were  in  one  bodv  fixed. 
And  soft  with  hard,  and  light  with  heavy  mixed. 
But  God,  or  Nature,  while  they  thus  contend, 
To  these  internal  discords  put  an  end." — Ovid.  Metam,  1. 1.  Y.  1. 

''  He  sang  of  the  dark  and  ancient  Chaos,  on  which  the  day  dawned  not ;  and  of  a 
World  without  hght ;  and  how  the  God  divided  the  liquid  depths  and  fixed  in  the  midst 
this  globe  of  ear&."— Sil.  Ital.  1.  xi.  v.  456. 

Water  was  considered  in  the  Thalesian  philosophy  the  most  excellent  of  all  the 
elements,  as  that  from  which  all  other  things  were  produced. 

"  Oceanus,  the  parent  of  the  Gods,  and  Tethys  their  mother." — Hom.  II.  1.  xiv. 
v.  200. 

'^  The  most  ancient  Philosophers  constituted  both  Oceanus  and  Tethys  as  the 
parents  of  generation,  and  Water  as  the  object  of  adjuration  among  the  gods — called 
Styx  by  the  poets.  For  most  entitled  to  respect  is  that  which  is  most  ancient ;  and  an 
object  of  adjuration  is  a  thing  most  entitled  to  respect." — ^Abistot.  Metaph,  1. 1.  c  3. 

*^  According  to  the  Brachmans  the  principles  of  all  things  are  different ;  but  the 
principle  of  the  world's  formation  wa«  water." — Stbab.  1.  xv.  c.  1. 

''  Thales  the  Milesian  afiBrmed  that  water  was  the  first  principle  of  the  whole 
world." — Plut.  de  placitia  phUos.  1. 1.  c.  8. 

*'  Thales  the  Milesian  asserted  water  to  be  the  origin  of  all  things  ;  and  that 
Gk>d  was  that  mind  which  formed  all  things  from  water." — Cic.  de  Nat.  Bear.  1.  i.  c.  10. 

"Anaximenes  said  that  the  air  was  infinite,  but  that  the  things  which  were 
generated  from  it  were  finite ;  and  that  the  earth  and  water  and  fire  were  generated,  and 
from  them  was  produced  everything  else." — Cic.  QuaesL  acadeni.  c.  37. 

*'  Know,  first,  that  heaven,  and  earth's  compacted  frame, 
And  flowing  waters,  and  the  starry  flame, 
And  both  the  radiant  lights,  one  common  soul 
Inspires,  and  feeds,  and  animates,  the  whole. 
This  active  mind,  infused  through  all  the  space, 
Unites  and  mingles  with  the  mighty  mass." — ViRO.  JEn,  1.  vi.  v.  724, 

3,    And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light :  and  there  was  hght. 

'^  All  power  is  his ;  and  whatsoe'er  He  wills, 
The  will  itself,  omnipotent,  fulfils."— Hom.  Odi^B.  \.  xiv.  v.  445. 
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"  Easy  alike  to  Jove  the  word,  the  deed." — ^iBscH.   Suppl.  v.  695. 

"  From  Chaos  Erebus  and  ebon  night ; 
From  night  the  daj  sprang  forth  and  shining  air, 
Whom  to  the  love  of  Erebus  she  gave. 
Earth  first  produced  the  Heaven,  whose  stany  cope. 
Like  to  herself  immense,  might  compass  her 
On  everv  side,  and  be  to  blessed  gods 
A  mansion  unremoved  for  aye." — Hes.  Tieo^,  v.  123. 

Orpheus  sang 

" — how  earth  and  ocean  and  tlie  sky. 
Discordant  union  of  deformity, 
"Were  mixed  in  chaos,  ere  the  pow'r  divine 
Bade  beauteous  order  from  confusion  shine ; 
Bade  the  bright  orb  his  stated  journeys  know. 
And  mountauiB  rise,  and  sounding  rivers  flow. 
Then  beauteous  nymphs  along  the  margins  rov'd 
And  living  creatures  through  creation  mov'd." 

•  Apol.  Rhod.  Jr^.  1. 1,  r.  496. 

6.  The  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day. 

Difierent  nations  have  adopted  various  methods  of  reckoning  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  civil  day.  Among  the  Babylonians  it  was  reckoned  from  sunrise  to  sunrise; 
by  the  Bomans,  &om  midnight  to  midnight ;  by  the  Umbrians  from  noon  to  noon ;  and  by 
the  Athenians  and  others,  as  well  as  by  the  Hebrews,  from  sunset  to  sunset.  In  the  23id 
chapter  of  Leviticus  it  is  written  — ^  From  even  to  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  Sabbath ; " 
-and  this  was,  doubtless,  the  method  which  prevailed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Among  the  Celtic  nations  the  same  custom  may  be  observed ;  whence  our  expressions 
— "  se'nnight,"  and  "  fortnight."  The  Gbeek  word  wx^i/ficpov  a  night  and  a  day,  or 
the  space  of  24  hours,  may  be  referred  to  the  same  origin. 

'^  The  Gauls  do  not  reckon  time  by  the  number  of  days,  but  by  the  nights." — 
Cms.  debell.  Gall.  I.  vi.  c.  18. 

''  Tjhe  Germans,  in  reckoning  time,   do  not  count   the  number  of  days,  but  of 
nights."— Tao.  Germ,  c.  11. 

7.  And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters  which  were 
under  the  firmament  from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firmament : 
and  it  was  so. 

8.  And  God  called  the  firmament  Heaven.  And  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  second  day. 

'*  First  1  will  sing  a  lofby  song  concerning  ancient  chaos. 
How  natures  were  assimilated  and  heaven  made  perfect, 
And  the  broad-breasted  earth  and  the  depths  of  the  sea  created ; 
And  of  much- wise  love,  the  ancient  and  self-perfect, 
Who  produced  all  these  things,  separating  one  from  another." 

Orph.  Jrt/an.  v.  423. 
*^  God  taking  up  whatever  is  visible,  not  as  being  possessed  of  tranquillity,  but 
greatly  and  irregularly  agitated,  brought  it  from  disorder  inte  order." — Plat.  TitiwuSy  o.  6. 

Aristetle  shows  the  folly  of  those  who  argue  that  the  world  was  made  by  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  saying, — 

"  A  carpenter  would  give  a  better  account  than  this ;  for  he  would  not  think  it 
sufficient  to  say  that  because  the  instruments,  the  axes,  the  planes,  and  chisels  happened 
to  fall  so  and  so  upon  the  timber,  cutting  it  here  and  there,  that  therefore  it  was  hollow  in 
one  place  and  level  in  another,  and  by  that  means  the  whole  came  to  be  of  such  a  form ; 
but  he  will  say  it  was  because  he  himself  made  such  strokes  and  that  he  directed  the 
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instnimeiits  and  determined  their  motion,  after  snch  a  manner,  ta  this  end,  that  he 
might  make  the  T^hole  a  fabric  fit  for  such  purposes  ?  " — ^Abistot.  depart,  anim.  L  i.  c.  1. 

''  Anaacagoras  employs  mind  as  a  machine  for  the  production  of  the  orderly  system 
of  the  world." — Ibid.  Metapk,  1. 1.  c.  4. 

ApoUonius  Bhodius,  speaking  oi  animalfl  of  *'  doubtful  fonn/'  refers  hj  way  of 
iliii8tiation«  to  the  period — 

**  When  the  teeming  earth 
On  living  things  bestowed  primeval  birth, 
While  she,  great  parent,  moist  and  pliant  lay, 
As  yet  unhardoned  by  the  stroke  of  day." — ^Apol.  Rhod.  Arg.  1.  iv.  v.  672. 

*'  Some  were  of  opinion  that  the  universe  was  produced  and  corruptible,  and 
ihat  the  generation  of  mankind  took  place  at  a  specific  time ;  for  when,  at  the  beginning, 
the  union  of  all  things  took  place,  heaven  and  earth  had  but  one  form,  their  natures  being 
€x>mmingled  together;  but  afterwards  upon  a  separation  of  the  bodies  firom  each  other,  the 
universe  assumed  the  order  which  is  now  seen  in  it." — ^DiOD.  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  7. 

**  Now  I  will  sing  how  moving  seeds  wwe  hurled. 
How  tossed  to  order,  how  they  framed  the  world  ; 
How  sun  and  moon  began ;  what  steady  force 
Marked  out  their  walk,  what  makes  them  keep  their  course  : 
For  sure  unthinking  seeds  did  ne^er  dispose 
Themselves  by  oounsel,  nor  their  order  chose  ; 
Nor  any  compacts  made,  how  each  should  move  ; 
But  from  eternal  through  the  vacuum  strove, 
By  their  own  weight,  or  by  external  blows,.    * 
All  motions  tried,  to  find  the  best  of  those, 
All  unions  too  ;  if  by  their  various  play. 
They  could  compose  new  beings  any  way : 
Thus  long  they  whirled ;  most  sorts  of  motions  passed. 
Most  sorts  of  unions  too,  they  joined  at  last 
In  such  convenient  order ;  whence  began 
The  sea,  the  heaven,  and  earth,  and  beasts,  and  man  : 
But  yet  no  glittering  sun,  no  twinkling  star. 
No  heaven,  no  waving  sea,  no  earth,  no  air, 
Nor  anything  like  these  did  then  appear  ; 
But  a  vast  heap,  and  from  this  mighty  mass 
Each  part  retired,  and  took  its  proper  place : 
Agreeing  seeds  combined  ;  each  atom  ran 
And  sought  his  like,  and  so  the  frame  began." 

LuGBET.  de  rer,  not.  1.  v.  v.  417. 
Silenus 

"  sung  the  secret  seeds  of  nature's  frame ; 
How  seas,  and  earth,  and  air,  and  active  flame 
Fell  through  the  mighty  void,  and  in  their  fall, 
Were  blindly  gathered  in  this  goodly  ball. 
The  tender  soil  then  stiflTning  by  degrees 
Shut  irom  the  bounded  earth  the  bounding  seas. 
Then  earth  and  ocean  various  forms  disclose  ; 
And  a  new  sun,  to  the  new  world  arose  ; 
And  mists,  condensed  to  clouds,  obscure  the  sky  ; 
And  clouds,  dissolved,  the  thirsty  ground  supply. 
The  rising  trees  the  lofty  mountains  grace ; 
The  lofty  mountains  feed  the  savage  race." — ^Vibq.  Eel.  vi,  v.  81, 

••  High  o'er  the  clouds,  and  empty  realms  of  wind, 
The  God  a  clearer  space  for  heaven  designed  ; 
Where  fields  of  light,  and  liquid  asther  flow  ; 
Purged  from  the  ponderous  dregs  of  earth  below. 

Scarce  had  the  power  distinguished  these,  when  straight 
The  stars,  no  longer  overlaid  with  weight, 
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Erect  their  heads  from  nndemeath  the  mass. 

And  upward  shoot,  and  kindle  as  they  pass. 

And  with  diffnsive  light  adorn  the  heavenly  place. 

Thns  earth  from  air,  and  seas  from  earth,  were  diiyen. 

And  grosser  air  sunk  from  ctherial  heaven." — Ov.  Metam,  1.  L  T.  ^7.      _ 

"  A  rude  heap,  without  arrangement  existed  at  first :  and  the  stars,  the  earth,  and 
the  sea  wore  one  face.  Anon  the  firmament  is  placed  above  the  earth,  the  land  is 
encircled  by  the  sea,  and  the  naked  chaos  retreats  to  its  distinct  parts.  Woods  receive 
the  beasts,  and  the  air  the  birds  ;  while  ye  fish  conceal  yourselves  in  the  liquid 
stream." — ^Ibid.  de  arte  amandiy  1.  n.  v.  467. 

14.  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to 
divide  the  day  from  the  night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for 
seasons,  and  for  days,  and  years  : 

15.  And  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  give 
light  upon  the  earth  :  and  it  was  so. 

16.  And  God  made  two  great  hghts  ;  the  greater  light  to  role  the  day, 
and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night :  he  made  the  stars  also. 

*'  Now  the  great  sun  and  the  refnlgent  moon. 
And  mom  that  shines  to  men  who  walk  the  earth,    * 
And  all  immortal  gods  who  dwell  above 
The  spacious  firmament,  received  their  birth." — Hes.  Tkeogon.  v.  371. 

"  When  atlas-bom  the  Pleiad  stars  arise 
Before  the  smi,  above  the  dawning  skies, 
'Tis  time  to  reap  ;  and  when  thej  sink  below 
The  mom-illumined  west,  'tis  time  to  sow." 

Ibid.  Oper.  ei  dier.  t.  381. 

^  The  sun,  by  its  light,  not  onlj  renders  each  object  visible,  but  points  out  the 
hours  of  the  day  to  us.  The  stars  indicate  the  hours  of  the  night ;  while  the 
moon  shews  us  at  the  same  time  the  divisions  of  the  night,  and  also  of  the 
months." — ^Xek.  Mem.  Soc.  1.  iv.  c.  8. 

"  God  contrived  the  days  and  nights,  months  and  years,  which  had  no  existence 
prior  to  the  universe,  but  rose  into  being  contemporaneously  with  its  formation." — 
Flat.  Tinumu,  c.  10. 

^'The  Deity  created  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five  other  stars  which  are 
denominated  planets,  to  distinguish  and  guard  over  the  numbers  of  time." — Ibid.  c.11.. 

"  God,  ever  good. 
Daily  provides  for  man  his  daily  food. 
Ordains  the  seasons  by  his  signs  on  high, 
Studding  with  gems  of  light  the  azure  canopy  r 
What  time  with  plough  and  spade  to  break  the  soil. 
That  plenteous  stores  may  bless  the  reaper's  toil. 
What  time  to  plant  and  prune  the  vine  he  shows. 
And  hangs  the  purple  cluster  on  the  boughs." — ^Arat.  Phcm.  v.  5. 

"  The  gods,  propitious  to  man's  feeble  race. 
These  signs  in  heaven,  his  guides  and  beacons  place." — IsiD,  v»  732. 

**  To  mark  the  lengthening  and  the  shortening  day. 
To  trace  the  sun  throughout  his  annual  way, 
The  zodiac  signs  suffice.     They  also  show 
The  times  ordEuned  to  plough,  to  plant,  to  sow. 
These  all  are  taught  by  great  immortal  Jove, 
Who  orders  all  below  and  all  above."— Ibid.  Diosem.  v.  8. 
Bee  notes  on  Job  xxxvm.  31. 
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The  idea  ot  mling  over  the  night  is  expressed  in  the  following  epithets  : — 
**  Goddess  qneen,  divine  Selene ! " — Orph.  Hymn  in  Selen,  v.  1. 
"  Rnler  of  the  stars  !"— Ibid.  v.  10. 
"  Glory  of  the  stars !"— ViRO.  j^.  L  ix.  v.  405. 
"  Two-homed  Queen  of  the  stars !" — Hob.  Carm.  Sec,  v.  99. 
"  Bright  glory  of  the  heavens." — Ibid.  v.  QQ, 
"  Shining  goddess  of  the  darkened  world." — Sen.  Hippol.  v.  310. 

21.  And  God  created  great  whales,  and  every  living  creature  that  moveth, 
which  the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly,  after  their  kind,  and 
every  winged  fowl  after  his  kiud :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

22.  And  God  blessed  them,  saying.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  fill  the 
waters  in  the  seas,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth. 

23.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fifth  day. 

24.  And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his 
kind,  cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind  : 
and  it  was  so. 

"  There  is  nothing  extravagant  in  the  idea  that  both  men  and  beasts  were 
originallj  formed  firom  the  earth." — ^Aristot  :  de  gen,  Anitn,  1.  iii.  e.  11. 

"  New  herds  of  beasts  he  sends  the  plains  to  share  : 
New  colonies  of  birds  to  people  air : 
And  to  their  oozy  beds  the  finny  fish  repair." — Ov.  Met.  1. 1.  v.  74. 

26.  And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  after  our  likeness : 
and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  tlie 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over 
every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth. 

27.  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created 
he  him ;  male  and  female  created  he  them. 

"  The  opinion  of  those  who  fashion  the  statues  of  the  gods  in  the  human 
resemblance  is  not  irrational.  For  if  the  human  soul  is  most  near  and  most  similar 
to  divinity,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  divinity  would  invest  that  which  is 
most  similar  to  himself  with  a  deformed  body,  but  rather  with  one  which  would  be  an 
easy  vehicle  to  immortal  souls,  light,  and  adapted  to  motion.  For  this  alone,  of  all  the 
bodies  on  the  earth,  raises  its   summit  on  high,  is   magnificent,    superb,   and   foW   of 

symmetry In  the  resemblance  of  such  a  body  the  Greeks  think  fit 

to  honour  the  gods." — ^Max.  Tyr.  dUa.  38. 

"  This  animal — ^prescient,  sagacious,  complex,  acute,  full  of  memory,  reason,  and 
counsel,  which  we  call  man — ^has  been  generated  by  the  supreme  God  in  a  most 
transcendent  condition.  For  he  is  the  only  creature  among  all  the  races  and  descriptions 
of  animated  beings  who  is  endued  with  superior  reason  and  thought.  And  what  is 
there,  I  do  not  say  in  man  alone,  but  in  all  heaven  and  earth,  more  Divine  than 
reason  ?  "— Cic.  de  leg.  1. 1.  c.  7. 

**  The  Deity  was  pleased  to  create  and  adorn  man  to  be  the  chief  and  president 
of  all  terrestial  creatures." — Ibid.  c.  9. 

"The  human  mind  being  derived  from  Divine  reason,  can  be  comparjd  with 
nothing  but  the  Deity  himself." — Ibid.  Tusc,  1.  v.  c.  13. 

"  A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  designed : 
Conscious  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breast, 
For  empire  foimed  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest. 
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Whether  with  particles  of  heavenly  fire 

The  God  of  nature  did  his  soul  insprreT 

Or  earth,  hut  new  divided  from  the  sky 

And  pliant  still,  retained  th'  etherial  energy^ 

Which  wise  Prometheas  tempered  into  paste, 

And  mixed  with  living  streams,  the  God-like  image  cast. 

Thus  while  the  mute  creation  downward  bend 

Their  si^ht,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend^ 

Man  looks  aloft ;  and  with  erected  eyes 

Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies. 

From  such  mde  principles  onr  form  began, 

And  earth  was  metamorphosed  into  nmn." — Ov.  Met.  1. 1.  v.  68. 

29.  And  God  said,  Behold,  I  have  given  yon  every  herb  beating  seed, 
which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed  ;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat. 

"  As  the  parts  and  members  of  the  mortal  body  were  liable  to  decay  and 
ezhanstion,  the  gods  provided  for  it  the  following  remedy  : — ^intermingUng  a  nature 
resembling  that  of  man  with  other  forms  and  senses,  they  planned,  as  it  were,  other 
animals,  snch  as  kindly-disposed  trees,  plants,  and  seeds,  which  are  made  nseful  to  ns  by 
agriculture." — FLXT.^mo^us,  c.  34. 

"  The  froits  and  tender  herbage  God  created  for  this  very  purpose,  that  they 
might  be  food  for  ns." — Ibid.  c.  38. 

"Man,  for  whose  sake  sJl  other  things  appear  to  have  been  produced  by 
nature." — Plin.  Sist  Nat,  1.  vii.  c.  1. 

31.  And  God  saw  every  thing  tiiat  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very 
good.     And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  sixth  day. 

"  When  the  parent  Creator  perceived  that  this  created  image  of  the  eternal  goda 
had^lrfejand  motion,  he  was  delighted  with  his  work." — Plat.  Tim,  c.  10. 

'*  Plato  says  of  the  Deity  that  he  rejoiced  when  he  had  created  the  world  and  given 
it  its  first  motion." — ^Plut.  Lycurg,  c.  29. 

"  God  arranged  and  established  the  whole  world,  in  which  all  things  are  fair  and 
good." — ^Xen.  Mem,  1.  iv.  c.  3. 

'^  Anazagoras,  who  received  his  learning  from  Anazimenes,  was  the  first  who 
affirmed  Ihe  system  and  disposition  of  all  things  to  be  contrived  and  perfected  by  the 
power  and  reason  of  an  infinite  mind." — Cic.  de  Nat,  Leor,  Li.  c.  11. 

"  The  works  of  nature  are  brought  into  existence  complete  and  perfect  in 
every j?espectr" — Plin.  HUt,  Nat,  1.  xxii.  c.  56. 

GENESIS  IL 

2.  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made ; 
and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made. 

'^  The  Creator,  after  arranging  all  these  particnlars  (of  creation),  retired  to  his 
accustomed  repose." — Plat.  Tiinoeua^  c.  16. 

7.    And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground. 

"  Natives  of  the  soil."  (avrox^oms)— Plat.  Critias,  c.  3. 

"  One  of  those  men  who,  in  primitive  times,  sprang  from  the  earth." — Ibid.  c.  7. 

"  The  paltry  body  is  by  natnre  clay." — Epict.  1.  iv.  c.  11. 

"  Anazimander  afBrmed  that  men  were  first  engendered  within  fishes,  and  there 
nourished  like  their  yoxmg  fry ;  but  afterwards,  when  they  became  sufficient  and  able  to 
help  themselves,  they  were  cast  forth,  and  so  took  land." — Plut.  Sympoa.  1.  vm.  qu.  8. 
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"Earth 
To  what  she  now  supports,  at  first  gave  birth." — LucR.  de  rer.  nat.  1.  ii.  v.  1165. 

**  The  haman  race  sprang  from  the  hard  earth." — ^Ibid.  1.  v.  v.  923. 

"  Thus  sings  the  poet's  lay, — 
Prometheus,  to  inform  his  nobler  clay, 
Their  various  passions  chose  from  every  beast, 
And  with  the  lion's  rage  inspired  the  human  breast." — Hob.  1. 1.  carmJ16. 

'^  Brutus,  as  if  he  had  accidentally  stumbled,  fell  and  touched  the  earth  ;  con- 
sidering that  she  was  the  common  mother  of  mankind." — Lrv.  1.  Li.  c.  66. 

"  When  the  world  was  new,  and  the  sky  but  freshly  created,  men,  bom  from 
the  riven  oak,  or  moulded  out  of  clay,  had  no  parents." — Juv.  Sat.  vi.  v.  iX. 

7.    And  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became 
a  living  sonl. 

"  Be  of  good  courage.     Mortals  are  of  divine  origin." — Pyth.  ^«r.  Car,  v.  63. 

"  If  there  be  anything  in  man  partaking  of  the  Divine  nature,  it  must  surely  be 
the  soul,  which  governs  and  directs  him." — ^Xen.  Socr,  mem.  1.  iv.  c.  3. 

"We  must,  at  some  former  time,  have  learned  what  we  now  remember.  But 
this  is  impossible  unless  our  soul  existed  somewhere  before  it  came  into  this  human  form ; 
so  that  from  hence  also  the  soul  appears  to  be  something  immortal." — Plat.  Fkcedo,  c.  18. 

"A  man's  soul  is,  after  the  gods,  the  most  divine  of  all  his  possessions." — 
Ibid,  de  leg,  1.  v.  c.  1. 

"  This  body  (says  Jove)  is  not  thine  own ;  but  only  a  finer  mixture  of  clay.  But 
I  have  given  thee  a  certain  portion  of  myself,  the  feculty  of  exerting  the  powers  of 
pursuit  and  avoidance,  of  desire  and  aversion." — ^Epict.  1. 1.  c.  1.     See  also  1.  iv.  c.  11. 

"  K  a  person  could  be  persuaded  of  this  principle  as  he  ought,  that  we  are  all 
originally  descended  from  God,  and  that  He  is  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  I  conceive  he 
would  never  think  meanly  or  degenerately  concerning  himself.  But  having  two  things  in 
our  composition  intimately  united,  a  body  in  common  with  the  brutes,  and  reason  and 
sentiment  in  common  with  the  gods,  many  incline  to  this  unhappy  and  mortal  kindred, 
and  only  some  few  to  the  divine  and  happy  one." — ^Ibid.  1. 1.  c.  3. 

"  Prometheus,  when  yet  no  other  men  were  in  existence,  formed  them  after  an 

idea  which  he  had  conceived  in  his  own  mind Minerva  assisted  him  by 

breathing  a  living  breath  into  the  clay  and  giving  to  his  new  creatures  the  soul  which 
they  wanted." — Lucian.  ad  dicent.  Prom,  c*,  c.  3. 

'*  In  the  first  place  all  natural  philosophers  say  that  man  is  made  up  of  soul  and 
body." — ^LuciL.  1.  xxvi.  v.  17. 

"  There  is  a  divine  energy  in  human  souls." — Cic.  de  div,  1.  i.  c.  37. 

"  When  the  human  race  was  scattered  over  the  earth  it  was  animated  by  tho 
divine  gift  of  souls,  and  as  men  retained  from  their  terrestial  origin  those  other  particulars 
by  which  they  cohere  together,  which  are  frail  and  perishable,  their  immortal  spirits 
were  ingenerated  by  the  Deity.  From  which  circumstance  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
we  possess  a  certain  consanguinity,  and  kindred,  and  fellowship,  with  the  heavenly 
powers." — Cic.  de  leg.  1. 1,  c.  §. 

"  The  soul,  that  breath  of  God."— HoR.  1.  n.  Sat,  2. 

"  Reason  is  nothing  else  but  a  particle  of  the  Divine  Spirit  infused  into  the 
hmnan  body." — Sbkeo.  ep,  ^^, 

"  To  brutes  our  Maker,  when  the  world  was  new 
Sent  only  life  :  to.  men,  a  spirit  too ; 
That  mutual  kindness  in  our  hearts  might  bum, 
The  good  which  others  did  to  us,  to  return." — Juv.  1.  xv.  v.  148. 
"  As  birds  are  provided  by  nature  with  a  propensity  to  fly,  horses  to  run,  and  wild 
beasts  to  be  savage,* so  the  working  and  sagacity  of  the  brain  is  peculiar  to  man;  and 
hence  it  is  that  his  mind  is  supposed  to  be  of  divine  original. — Quintil.  1. 1.  c.  1. 
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8.  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden,  eastward  in  Eden ;  and  there 
he  pnt  the  man  whom  he  had  formed. 

9.  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  thai  is 
pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food. 

Hesiod  and  others  of  the  poets  describe  four  a^s  marked  with  their  distinct 
emblems  and  characterised  by  the  terms  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron,  in  a  manner  which 
reminds  ns  of  the  image  in  the  Vision  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  (Dan.  ii.  31.)  The  two  first 
ages  of  Hesiod  appear  to  have  preceded  the  Deluge ;  and  the  former  of  these  alone,  the 
golden,  referred  to  the  state  of  man  in  Paradise.  The  shorter  duration  of  life  in  the  silver 
age  applies^  however,  to  the  period  after  the  flood. 

**  When  gods  alike,  and  mortals  rose  to  birth, 
Th'  immortals  form'd  a  golden  race  on  earth, 
Of  many-langnag*d  men  :  they  liv'd  of  old. 
When  Saturn  reign'd  in  heaven — an  age  of  gold. 
Like  gods  they  liv'd,  with  calm  untroubled  mind, 
Free  from  the  toil  and  anguish  of  our  kind  : 
Nor  e'er  decrepid  age  mis-shap'd  their  frame, 
The  hand's,  the  foot's  proportions  still  the  same : 
Pleased  with  earth's  unbought  feasts,  all  ills  remov'd,. 
Wealthy  in  flocks,  and  of  the  blest  belov'd : 
Death,  as  a  slumber,  press'd  their  eye-lids  down : 
All  nature's  common  blessings  were  their  own. 
The  life-bestowing  tilth  its  fruitage  bore 
A  ftill,  spontaneous,  and  ungrudging  store. 
They,  with  abundant  goods,  midst  quiet  lands, 
All  willing,  shar'd  the  gatherings  of  their  hands." 

Hes.  Oper,  et  dier,  v.  108^ 

"  The  land  of  Cyclops  first,  a  savage  kind, 
Nor  tamed  by  manners,  nor  by  laiids  confined : 
Untaught  to  plant,  to  turn  the  glebe  and  sow  ; 
They  all  their  products  to  free  nature  owe. 
The  soil  untiU'd  a  ready  harvest  yields; 
With  wheat  and  barley  wave  the  golden  fields  ; 
Spontaneous  wines  from  weighty  clusters  pour,. 
And  Jove  descends  in  each  prolific  shower. 
By  these  no  statutes  and  no  rights  are  known, 
No  council  held,  no  monarch  fills  the  throne-, 
But  high  on  hills  or  airy  cliffs  they  dwell. 
Or  deep  in  caves  whose  entrance  leads  to  hell." 

HoM.  Odyss.  1.  IX.  V.  106. 

"  It  is  said  there  was  once  an  earth-bom  race.  (y>7y€V€s)     .     .     The  Deity  himself 

tended  them,  and  was  their  protector They  had  fruit  in  abundance  from 

oaks  and  many  other  trees  ;  not  grown  by  land-tilling,  but  given  spontaneously  by  the 
earth.  They  lived,  too,  for  the  most  part,  naked — upon  no  strewed  couch,  and  in  the 
open  air,  for  the  temperament   of  the  seasons  was  not  painful  to  them  ;   theirs  were 

soft  beds  of  grass,  springing  up  without  grudging  from  the  earth • 

The  men   of  that  time  were  ten  thousand-fold  happier  than  those  of  the 
present." — Plat.  Folitic.  c.  15-16. 

" '  Satumian  times, 

Roll  round  again  ;  and  mighty  years,  begua 
From  their  first  orb,  in  radiant  circles  run. 

The  sacred  ground 
Shall  weeds  and  pois'nous  plants  reftise  to  bear, 
Each  common  bush  shall  Syrian  roses  wear, 
Unlabour'd  harvests  shall  the  fields  adorn, 
And  clnster'd  grapes  shall  blush  on  every  thorn ; 
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The  knoifced  oak  shall  show'rs  of  honey  weep, 

And  throiLfirh  the  matted  erass  the  liquid  crold  shall  creep." 

^  6^6  ViRO.  &/.  lY.  v.6-24. 

"  How  blest  man  liv'd  in  Satnm's  golden  days, 
E'er  distant  climes  were  join'd  by  lengthened  ways. 
Secure  the  pine  upon  the  mountain  grew, 
Nor  yet  o'er  billows  in  the  ocean  flew ; 
Then  every  clime  a  wUd  abundance  bore. 
And  man  liv'd  happy  on  his  natal  shore : 
For  then  no  steed  to  feel  the  bit  was  broke, 
Then  had  no  steer  submitted  to  the  yoke ; 
No  house  had  gates  (blest  times !),  and,  in  the  grounds, 
No  scanty  land-marks  parcell'd  out  the  bounds : 
From  every  oak  redundant  honey  ran. 
And  ewes  spontaneous  bore  their  milk  to  man : 
No  deathM  arms  were  forged,  no  war  was  waged. 
No  rapine  plunder'd,  no  ambition  raged." — Tibul.  1. 1,  ele^,  3. 

The  garden  of  Eden  may  have  given  to  the  poets  their  idea  of  the  Elysian  fields, 
in  which  the  souls  of  the  just  are  represented  dwelling,  after  death,  in  a  state  of  rest 
and  happiness.    The  poet  Museus  thus  directs  Mnt^na  in  his  search  for  Anchises : — 

*' '  In  no  fix'd  place  the  happy  souls  reside. 
In  groves  we  live,  and  lie  on  mossy  beds 
By  crystal  streams,  that  murmur  through  the  meads. 
But  pass  yon  ecusy  hill,  and  thence  descend. 
The  path  conducts  you  to  your  journey's  end.' 
This  said,  he  leads  them  to  the  mountain's  brow. 
And  shows  them  all  the  shining  fields  below  : 
They  wind  the  hill,  and  through  the  blissful  meadows  go." 

Visa.  ^©f.  1.  Yi.  V,  673. 
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"  The  golden  age  was  first,  when  man,  yet  new, 
No  rule  but  uncorrupted  reason  knew ; 
And,  with  a  native  bent,  did  good  pursue. 
Unforc'd  by  punishment,  unaw'd  by  fear. 
His  words  were  simple,  and  his  soul  sincere  : 
Needless  was  written  law,  where  none  oppress'd, 
The  law  of  man  was  written  in  his  breast. 

The  teeming  earth,  yet  guiltless  of  the  plough, 

And  unprovok'd  did  fruitM  stores  allow  : 

Content  with  food,  which  nature  finely  bred, 

On  wildings  and  on  strawberries  they  fed  ; 

Cornels  and  bramble-berries  gave  the  rest. 

And  fiddling  acorns  furnished  out  a  feast. 

The  flow'rs  unsown  in  fields  and  meadows  reign'd ; 

And  western  winds  immortal  spring  maintained. 

In  following  years  the  bearded  com  ensued 

From  earth  unask'd,  nor  was  that  earth  renew'd ; 

From  veins  of  vallies  milk  and  nectar  broke. 

And  honey  sweating  through  the  pores  of  oak." — Ov.  Met.  1. 1.  v.  89. 

*'  Great  King  of  the  ancient  world,  and  of  the  primitive  state  of  things,  under 
whose  rule  quiet  repose  prevailed,  and  labour  was  unknown.  .  .  .  And  the  earth 
yielded  its  riches  without  being  cloven  down  to  the  infernal  regions." — Mabt.  1.  xii.  Ijnff,  62. 

"  The  first  race  of  men,  firee  as  yet  from  every  depraved  passion,  lived  without 
gaOe  and  crimes,  and  therefore  without  chastisements  and  restraints  ;  nor  was  there 
occasion  for  rewards,  when  of  their  own  accord  they  pursued  righteousness  ;  and  as  they 
courted  nothing  contrary  to  justice,  they  were  debarred  from  nothing  by  terrors." 
—Tag.  Jbm.  1.  m.  o.  26. 
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12.     There  is  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone. 

"  In  tlie  vicinitj  of  India  is  Bactriana,  in  whicli  region  we  find  bdellium,  tbat  is  so 
highly  esteemed.  This  tree  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  about  the  size  of  the  olive  ;  it  has 
leaves  like  those  of  the  robur,  and  hesars  a  fimit  similar  to  that  of  the  wild  fig,  and  in  nature 
resembling  a  kind  of  gum.'* — ^Plin.  Hist  Nat,  1.  xii,  c.  19r 

18.    I  will  make  him  a  help  meet  for  him. 

''  Marriage  is  so  ordained  by  nature  as  to  form  not  only  the  most  agreeable^,  but 
also  the  most  useful  companionship  of  life." — CiG,  (Eeon.  ex  Xetir  L  i* 

21.  And  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  he 
slept ;  and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the  flesh  instead 
thereof ; 

22.  And  the  rib  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from  man,  made  he 
a  woman,  and  brought  her  unto  the  man. 

Compare  with  this  Oten.  i.  v.  27.,  "  Male  and  female  created  he  them." 

"  Our  nature  of  old  was  not  the  same  as  it  is  now.  It  was  then  one  man-woman  ; 
whose  form  and  name  partook  of,  and  was  common  to  both  the  male  and  the  female. 
Then  Jupiter  said,  I  will  divide  them  into  two  parts." — ^Plat.  Sympos,  c.  14-15 

24.  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  unto  his  wife  ;  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh. 

"  Socrates  said  that  those  who  love  each  other,  from  being  two,  became,  after  a 
manner  both  one." — ^Aristot.  FolU,  1.  ii.  c.  4. 

25.  And  they  were  both  naked,  the  man  and  his  wife,  and  were  not 
ashamed. 

"  Shame  does  not  pertain  to  a  worthy  man,  since  it  is  produced  by  bad  conduct. 
Shame  does  not  pertain  to  the  virtues.'* — ^Aristot.  Elk,  1.  iv.  c.  9. 

GENESIS  III. 

1.  Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  field  which  the 
Lord  God  had  made.  And  he  said  unto  the  woman.  Yea,  hath  God 
said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  ? 

2.  And  the  woman  said  unto  the  serpent.  We  may  eat  of  the  firuit  of  the 
trees  of  the  garden  : 

3.  But  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God 
hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die. 

Hesiod  in  his  Theogony  mentions  the  serpent  who  guards  the  golden  apples  ; 
alluding,  most  probably,  to  some  tradition  or  representation  of  the  serpent  and  the 
forbidden  tree  in  Paradise.  The  passages  quoted  seem  also  to  refer  to  that  time  when  the 
curse — "  Upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat,''  had  not  yet  been  pro- 
nounced. 

"  Ceto  iH^ught  forth 
Her  youngest-bom,  the  dreadful  snake,  that,  couch'd 
In  the  dark  earth's  abyss,  a  wide  domain, 
Holds  o'er  the  golden  apples  wakeM  guard." — ^Hes.  Tkeoff,  v.  333. 

"  Those  nurtured  by  Kronos  (Saturn)  had  the  power  to  converse  not  only  with 
men  but  with  brutes  likewise." — ^Plat.  Politic,  c.xvi. 

"  The  Hesperides  and  the  dragon  that  guarded  the  golden  apple." — LucuN.  de 
JSaltat.  c.  51. 
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**  Attend  to  the  Syrian  poem: — *  The  birth  of  Ophioneos  (ihe  serpent-like), 
and  the  tree-'  *'— Max.  Tyr.  diss.  29. 

'*  Whom  had  the  serpent  stnick, 
Mighty  in  bulk,  and  terrible  in  look, 
That,  armed  with  scales,  and  in  a  dreadfnl  fold, 
Twin'd  ronnd  the  tree  and  watched  the  growing  gold  ?" 

LucEET..  de  rer.  not,  1.  V.  v.  33. 

"  What  a  snaky  {Le,  subtle)  genins  yon  both  have ! " — Plaut.  Trucul.  Act  iy.  sc.  3. 

*'  Around  the  trunk  of  a  barren  oak  a  fierce  serpent,  called  in  Africa  the  Jaculus, 
wreathes  itself,  and  then  darts  forth.'* — Lucan.  Phars.  1.  ix.  v.  822. 

"  The  Basilisk  is  produced  in  the  prorince  of  Cyrene,  being  not  more  than  12 
fingers  in  length.  It  has  a  white  spot  on  the  head,  strongly  resembling  a  sort 
of  diadem.  When  it  hisses  all  the  otiier  serpents  fly  from  it ;  and  it  does  not  advance 
its  body,  like  the  others,  by  a  succession  of  folds,  but  moves  along  upright  and 
erect."— Plin.  Hist  Nat.  1.  viii.  c  33. 

8.  And  they  heaxd  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walkmg  m  the  garden  in 
the  cool  of  the  day ;  and  Adam  and  his  wife  hid  themselves  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  God,  amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden. 

"  I  dare  not,  shepherd,  at  the  hour  of  noon, 
My  pipe  to  rustic  melodies  attune ; 
•Tis  Pan  we  fear."— Theocb.  Idtfl  i. 

15.  And  I  will  pnt  enmity  hetween  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between 
thy  seed  and  her  seed  ;  it  shall  braise  thy  head,  and  thou  shall  bruise 
his  heel. 

Tirgil  says  that  subsequently  to  the  Satumian  age — 

"  Jove  added  venom  to  the  viper's  brood." — Oeorg,  1. 1,  v.  129. 
"  Eurydice  died,  bitten  by  a  serpent  on  the  heel.*' — Ov.  Metam,  1.  x.  v.  10. 

16.  Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and 
thy  conception ;  in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth  children. 

"All  other  animals  give  birth  to  their  young  without  pain;  but  woman  must 
endure  the  severest  sufferings." — ^Asistot.  de  Hist,  Jnim,  1.  vii.  c.  9. 

"  Thus,  like  a  sailor  by  the  tempest  hurl'd 
Ashore,  the  babe  is  shipwreck*d  on  the  world : 
Naked  he  lies,  and  ready  to  expire, 
Helpless  of  all  that  human  wants  require : 
Exposed  upon  inhospitable  earth. 
Prom  the  first  moment  of  his  hapless  birth ; 
Straight,  with  foreboding  cries  he  fills  the  room, 
Too  sure  presages  of  his  future  doom.  . 
But  flocks  and  herds  and  ev'ry  savage  beast. 
By  more  indulgent  nature  are  increased." — Luceet.  derer,  not,  1.  v.  v.  207. 

^'Man  alone,  at  the  very  moment  of  his  birth,  cast  naked  upon  the  earth,  is 
abandoned  by  nature  to  cries,  to  lamentations,  and,  (which  is  ^e  case  with  no 
other  animal  whatever),  to  tears :  this,  too,  from  the  very  moment  that  he  enters  upon 
existence." — ^Plin.  Hist,  Nat,  1.  vii.  c.  1. 

17.  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake.  In  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it 
all  the  days  of  thy  life. 

18.  Thorns  alBO  and  thistles  shall  it  biing  forth  to  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt 
eat  the  herb  of  the  field  : 

19.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread. 

Hesiod  roeaks  of  woman  as  the  original  cause  of  all  man^s  sufferings  and  sorrows. 
His  account  of  Pandora,  who  was  endowed  with  gifts  from  the  gods  to  deceive 
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EpimeiihetiB,  though  he  was  warned  against  the  danger,  and  who  deprived  mankind  of  all 
good,  leaving  only  hope,  is  supposed  by  Hales  to  be  an  sJlegorical  fiction,  boilt  on  tha 
circnmstances  of  the  &il,  which  introduced  all  evil,  and  left  men  destitute  of  every- 
thing but  the  hope  of  redemption  through  the  seed  of  the  woman, 

"  At  Jove's  behest 
Famed  Vulcan  fashioned  firom  the  yielding  clay 
A  bashM  virgin's  likeness ; 

Now  when  his  plastic  hand  instead  of  good 
Had  framed  this  beauteous  bane,  he  led  her  forth 
Where  were  the  other  gods  and  mingled  men. 

From  her  the  sex  of  tender  woman  springs  : 

Pernicious  is  the  race  :  the  woman  tribe 

Dwell  upon  earth,  a  mighty  bane  to  man." — ^Hes.  Theog.  571-592. 

*'  Whilom  on  earth  the  sons  of  men  abode 
From  ills  apart,  and  labour's  irksome  load. 
And  sore  diseases,  bringing  age  to  man  : 
Now  the  sad  life  of  mortals  is  a  span. 
The  woman's  hands  a  mighty  casket  bear ; 
She  lifts  the  lid  ;  she  scatters  griefs  in  air : 
Alone  beneath  the  vessel's  rims  detain'd, 
Hope  still  within  th'  imbroken  cell  remain'd, 
Nor  fled  abroad ;  so  wiU'd  cloud-gatherer  Jove  : 
The  woman's  hand  had  dropp'd  i£e  lid  above. 
Issued  the  rest  in  quick  dii^rsion  hurl'd, 
And  woes  innumerous  roam'd  the  breathing  world. 
With  ills  the  land  is  rife,  with  ills  the  sea ; 
Diseases  haunt  our  frail  humanity." — Ibid.  Oper,  et  dier.  v.  90. 

*'  Corrupt  the  race,  with  toils  and  grie&  oppress'd, 
Nor  day  nor  night  can  yield  a  pause  of  rest : 
Still  do  the  go&  a  weight  of  care  bestow. 
Though  still  some  good  is  mingled  with  the  woe.'* — Ibid.  y.  174. 

The  following,  though  referred  by  Aratus  to  the  "  Golden  Age,"  applies  with 
more  propriety  to  the  period  immediately  after  the  fell : — 

"  Then  justice  ruled  supreme,  man's  only  guide  : 
No  fraud — ^no  violence — ^no  strife — no  pride. 
No  sailor  ventured  then  to  distant  clime, 
And  brought  back  foreign  wealth  and  foreign  crime. 
All  tended  then  the  flock  or  tilled  the  soil. 
And  milk  and  frrdt  repaid  their  easy  toiL" — A:bat.  Fhcefum.  v.  105. 

Galanus,  the  sophist,  said  to  Onesicritus — 

"  Formerly  there  was  abundance  everywhere  of  com  and  barley  as  there  is  now 
of  dust ;  fountains  then  flowed  with  water,  milk,  honey,  wine,  and  oil ;  but  mankind, 
by  repletion  and  luxury,  became  proud  and  insolent.  Jupiter,  indignant  at  this  state  of 
thingS|  destroyed  all,  and  appointed  for  man  a  life  of  toil." — Strab.  1.  xv.  c.  1. 

<<  Earth  com,  and  wine,  and  oil  at  first  did  bear, 

And  tender  fruit,  without  the  tiller's  care  : 

She  brought  forth  herbs,  which  now  the  feeble  soil 

Can  scarce  afford  to  all  our  pain  and  toil : 

We  labour,  sweat,  and  yet  by  all  this  strife. 

Can  scarce  get  com  and  wine  enough  for  life  : 

Our  men,  onr  oxen  groan,  and  never  cease ; 

So  &st  our  labours  grow,  our  fruits  decrease ! " 

LucEET.  de  rer,  ml  1.  n.  v.  1166. 
^^  The  sire  of  gods  and  men,  with  hard  decrees. 

Forbids  our  plenty  to  be  bought  with  ease. 
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And  wills  tliat  mortal  men,  inur'd  to  toil, 
Shonld  exercise  with  pains,  the  grudging  soil  : 
Himself  invented  first  the  shining  share. 
And  whetted  hnman  industry  by  care  ; 
Himself  did  handicrafts  and  arts  ordain, 
Nor  suffered  sloth  to  rust  his  active  reign. 
Ere  this  no  peasant  vex'd  the  peaceful  ground, 
Which  only  turfs  and  greens  for  altars  found.*' 

ViRG.  Georg,  1. 1.  v.  121. 

"  Sncceeding  times  a  silver  age  behold, 
Excelling  brass,  but  more  excelled  by  gold. 
Then  summer,  autumn,  winter  did  appear ; 
And  spring  was  but  a  season  of  the  year. 
Then  ploughs  for  seed  the  fruitM  ftirrows  broke, 
And  oxen  laboured  first  beneath  the  yoke." — Ov.  Met  1. 1.  v.  114 

"  I  believe  that  while  Saturn  still  was  king,  chastity  lingered  npon  earth.     Many 

traces  of  prfmeval  chastity  may  have  existed  under  Jove when  no  one 

feared  a  thief  for  his  cabbages  or  apples,  but  lived  with  garden  unenclosed.  Then  by 
degrees  Astrsaa  retired  to  the  realms  above,  with  chastity  for  her  companion,  and  the  two 
sisters  fled  together. — Juv.  8aL  vi.  14 

19.     Dust  thou  art,  and  nnto  dust  shalt  thou  return. 

"  May  you  return  to  the  earth  and  water  of  which  you  were  made." — Hom. 
77.  l.vn.  V.99. 

"  The  spirit  is  the  gift  and  image  of  God  in  mortals,  but  the  body  we  have  of  the  earth, 
and  this  is  resolved  again  into  dust,  while  the  air  receives  the  spirit." — Phocyl.  v.  100. 

"  Allow  the  dead  to  be  now  hidden  in  the  earth ;  for,  from  whence  each  entered 
into  the  body,  thither  has  it  gone — the  spirit  indeed  towards  the  sky,  but  the  body 
to  the  earth." — Eurip.  Suppl.  v.  631.  • 

*'  Man,  doomed  to  care,  to  pain,  disease,  and  strife, 
Walks  his  short  journey  through  the  vale  of  life ; 
Watchfol,  attends  the  cradle  and  the  grave, 
And  passing  generations  longs  to  save. 
Last  dies  himself.     Yet  wherefore  should  we  mourn ! 
For  man  must  to  his  kindred  dust  return — 
Submit  to  the  destroying  hand  of  fate — 
As  ripen'd  ears  the  harvest-sickle  wait." 

Eurip.  Hyp9,  frag,  6.  apud  Cic,  Tiuc.  1.  iii.  c.  25. 

*'  Is  not  everything  that  had  a  beginning  subject  to  mortality?" 

Cic.  de  Nai.  Deor.  Li.  clO. 
See  notes  on  Eccles.  xn.  7. 

21.     Unto  Adam  also  and  to  his  wife  did  the  Lord  God  make  coats  of 
skins,  and  clothed  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  skins  of  beasts  were  the  most  ancient  kind  of 
clothing  for  all  pem)le.  We  read  of  the  lion's  skin  worn  by  Hercules,  and  the  leopard's 
skin  of  Bacchus.  The  surplice  which  was  worn  by  Pagan  priests  derived  its  name  from 
its  being  worn  wuper  peUioeum  over  a  coat  of  skins,  which  was  the  usual  undergarment  of 
those  who  offered  sacrifice.  The  Jewish  doctors  maintain  that  the  coat  of  skins  given  to 
Adam  was  his  priestly  garment,  and  descended  as  such  to  his  successors,  and  that  Noah, 
Abraham,  and  tiie  re^  of  the  patriarchs  wore  it  when  offering  their  sacrifices. 

'^  The  beauteous  Paris  came : 
In  form  a  god !     The  panther's  speckled  hide 
Flow'd  o'er  his  armour  with  an  easy  pride. — HoM.  II.  1.  ra.  V.  17. 
^*  The  son  of  Tydeus  o'er  his  shoulders  flung 
A  lion's  spoils,  that  to  his  ankles  hung ; 
Then  seized  hi0  ponderous  lance  and  strode  along." — Ibid.  Lx.  v.  177. 
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"  A  club  and  lion's  ekin  may  agree  well  enough  with  the  times  of  the  amrient 
Hercules,  for  the  use  of  arms  not  being  known  at  that  period,  men  fought  with  clubs 
and  staves,  and  covered  their  bodies  with  the  skins  of  beasts." — DiOD.  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  24. 

"  Alcides  threw  off  the  skin  of  the  lion  of  CleonsB,  and  Antaeus  that  of  the  Lybian 
lion  which  he  wore." — Lucan.  Phars,  1.  iv.  v.  612. 

"  The  Gtermans  wear  the  skins  of  savage  beasts — a  dress  which  those  bordering  on 
the  Rhine  use  without  any  delicacy.  They  ornament  the  hides  with  spots,  and  also  wear 
the  skins  of  monsters  of  the  deep." — Tac.  Germ,  c.  17. 

24.  So  he  drove  out  the  man  ;  and  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  Cheruhuns,  and  a  flammg  sword  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep 
the  way  of  the  tree  of  life. 

"The  flaming  sword  of  the  cherubim  may  have  given  rise  to  the  tradition  of 
Mercury's  caducous  and  its  twisted  serpents,  with  which  he  conducted  the  souls  of  the 
dead  on  their  way  to  Hades  or  Paradise. — See  also  Exod.  vn.  10." 

"  Cyllenius  now  to  Plato's  dreary  reign 
Conveys  the  dead — a  lamentable  train  ! 
The  golden  wand  that  causes  sleep  to  fly, 
Or  in  soft  slumbers  seals  the  wakeful  eye, 
That  drives  the  ghosts  to  realms  of  night  or  day, 
Points  out  the  long,  uncomfortable  way." — ^HoM.  Ody99. 1.  xxiv.  v.  1. 

"  Now  Hermes  grasps  within  his  awM  hand 
The  mark  of  sovereign  power,  his  magic  wand : 
With  this  he  draws  the  ghosts  firom  hollow  graves, 
With  this  he  drives  them  down  the  Stygian  waves ; 
With  this  he  seals  in  sleep  the  wake^  sight. 
And  eyes,  though  clos'd  in  death,  restores  to  light.*' 

Yim.M^,  1.IV.  V.242. 

"  Unspotted  spirits  you  consign 
To  bliss^l  seats  and  joys  divine. 
And  pow'rful  with  your  golden  wand, 
The  fight  unbodied  crowd  command ; 
Thus  grateM  does  your  office  prove, 
To  gods  below  and  gods  above." — HoR.  1. 1.  earm,  10. 
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8.  And  in  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass,  that  Gain  brought  of  the  fruit 
of  the  gromid  an  offering  mito  the  Lord. 

''  In  former  times  the  sacrifices  to  the  gods  were  not  animals,  but  cakes 
moistened  with  honey,  and  fruits,  and  other  innocent  offerings  of  a  similar  kind." — 
Plat,  de  leg,  1.  vi.  c.  22. 

'^  In  days  of  old  it  was  plain  spelt,  and  the  sparkling  grain  of  unadulterated  salt 
that  had  efficacy  to  render  the  gods  propitious  to  man.  The  altar  used  to  send  forth  its 
smoke,  contented  with  the  Sabine  herbs,  and  the  laurel  was  burnt  with  no  small  crackling 
noise.  If  thqre  was  any  one  who  could  add  violets  to  the  chaplets  wrought  from  the 
flowers  of  the  meadow,  that  man  was  rich.  The  knife  of  the  present  day  which 
opens  the  entrails  of  the  stricken  bull  had  in  those  times  no  employment  in  the  sacred 
rites."— Ovid.  Fast  1. 1.  v.  338. 

8.    Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his  brother,  and  slew  him. 

Aratus,  describing  the  silver  age,  makes  Justice,  as  she  flees  irom,  the  earth|  to 
prophesy  of  the  wickedness  and  Yielexiee  to  come. 
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**  Y©,  of  your  sires  a  vile,  degenerate  race, 
Your  offspring  you,  their  fathers,  will  disgraxje. 
War  will  soon  desolate  these  fruitful  lands ; 
A  brother's  blood  will  stain  a  brother's  hands  : 
Rising  to  view  I  see  a  ghastly  train — 
Beyenge — oppression — ^woe-~despair — and  pain." 

Arat.  Phanom.  v.  123. 

11.  And  now  art  thou  cursed  from  the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her 
month  to  receive  thy  brother*s  blood  from  thy  hand ;  * 

12.  When  thou  tillest  the  gromidy  it  shall  not  henceforth  yield  unto  thee 
her  strength ;  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth. 

''An  ^tolian,  for  murder,  banished  from  his  native  home." 

HoM.  Odyss,  1.  XIV.  V.  880. 

"  Of  my  own  tribe  an  Ar^ve  wretch  I  slew ; 
Whose  powerftd  Mends  the  luckless  deed  pursue 
With  unrelenting  rage,  and  force  from  home 
The  blood-stained  e^e,  ever  doom'd  to  roam." — Ibid.  1.  xv.  v.  274. 

''  K  one  man's  blood,  though  mean,  distain  our  hands, 
The  homicide  retreats  to  foreign  lands." — Ibid.  1.  xxiii.  v.  118. 

'^  I  will  approach  his  shrine,  his  sacred  throne, 
And  his  eternal  fires,  there  to  be  cleansed 
From  the  pollution  of  this  kindred  blood : 
No  other  roof  receives  me ;  so  the  god 
Enjoined."— iEscH.  Choeph,  v.  1035. 

'  **  Kindred    pollutions    are    difficult  of   purification   to    mortals ;   correspondent 
calamities  Mling  from  the  gods  to  the  earth,   upon  the  houses  of  the  murderers," 

EuRiP.  Medea,  v.  1268. 

**When  I  had  avenged  the  blood  of  my  &ther,  by  slaying  my  mother,  by 
Buooessive  attacks  of  the  Furies  was  I  driven  an  exile  and  an  outcast  from  the  land." 

Ibid.  Iph.  in  Taur.  v.  78. 

*^  There  is  a  tradition  that  Apollo,  by  an  oracle,  made  a  grant  of  the  Isles  of  the 
Echinades  to  Alcmaeon,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus,  when  a  vagabond,  afber  the  murder  of 
his  mother,  telling  him  that  he  never  should  be  freed  from  the  terrors  that  haunted  him 
till  he  found  a  place  for  his  residence,  which,  at  the  time  he  slew  his  mother,  had  never 
been  seen  by  the  sun,  and  was  not  then  land ;  because  every  other  part  of  the  earth  was 
polluted  by  the  parricide." — Thuctd.  1.  ii.  c.  103. 

"  Jove,  from  on  high,  beheld  Absyrtus  bleed, 

And  doom'd  to  punishment  that  impious  deed. 

Peace  or  remission,  none  for  them  remained  \ 

Eternal  wisdom  this  decree  ordain'd. 

That  guiltless  blood  should  agitate  the  band, 

And  vengefol  ftiries  hunt  from  land  to  land, 

Till  rites,  which  Circe  might  perform  alone, 

Should  chase  those  horrors,  and  that  guilt  atone. 

Apol.  Bhod.  Arg.  1.  iv.  v.  557. 

15.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Therefore  whosoever  slayeth  Cain, 
vengeance  shall  be  taken  on  him  seven-fold.  And  the  Lord  set  a  mark 
upon  Cain,  lest  any  finding  him  should  kill  him. 

Jason,  and  his  companions;  after  the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  came  to  Circe  to  expiate 
the  crime. 

"  Fair  Circe  mark'd  their  deep,  desponding  mood, 
And  recognis'd  the  ftigitives  from  blood  ; 
Rever'd  the  suppliant's  right  with  pious  awe, 
And  bow'd  submiss  to  Jove's  imperial  law, 
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Wlio  makes  the  suppliant  Ids  peculiar  care, 
And,  eY*ii  in  pnnifibment,  inclines  to  spare." 

Apol.  Bhod.  Afg.  1.  nr.  v.  6^. 

16.    And  Cam  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

"Contiguous  to  Tripolis  is  Theoprosopon  (the  fiace  of  God),  where  the  mountain 
libanus  terminates." — Stbab.  1.  xvi.  c.  2. 

21.  Jubali  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ. 

The  name  Jubal  hecomes,  by  a  very  natural  mutation,  Apollo,  the  god  of  song  and 
music  in  the  Greek  mythology.  Tfhe  Greeks  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  pipe  to  Pan, 
and  of  the  lyre  to  ApoUo,  both  of  whom  were,  like  the  £amily  of  Jubal,  devoted  to  a 
pastoral  life. 

**  Every  one  knows  that  in  former  ages  music  was  not  only  studied  but  adored, 
and  its  professors  were  esteemed  prophets  and  sages.  Were  not  Orpheus  and  Linus  (to 
name  no  more)  believed  to  be  descended  from  the  gods  ?" — Quiktil.  L  i.  c.  10, 

22.  Zillah  bare  Tubal-Cdn,  an  instmctor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron 

The  name  Tubal-cain  is  said  by  Vossius  to  be  the  same  as  Vulcan;  the  initial 
syllable  Tu  being  cast  away  and  the  k^ial  h  being  dbanged  to  o,  which  is  a  very  usnal 
mutation,  in  the  Hebrew  orthography. 

"  Kenowned  in  arts. 
The  crippled  Vulcan."— Hes.  Theog,  v.  945. 

^  Men  used  formerly  to  live  in  caverns  in  the  mountains,  like  wild  beasts;  but  now, 
being  taught  by  the  renowned  artist,  Vulcan,  they  dwell  comfortably  in  their  own  houses." 

HoH.  Hymn,  w  Vulcan^  v.  4. 

"  Vulcan,  they  say,  found  out  the  working  of  iron,  brass,  sQver,  and  gold,  and. 
other  metals  that  require  forging  by  fire  ;  and  the  general  use  of  fire  was  shewn  by  him  io 
artificers  and  other  men.  Therefore  all  conning  workmen  offer  their  sacrifices  chiefly  to 
this  god,  and  both  they  and  all  others  call /re  'V^can." — Diod.  Sic,  1. 6.  c.  74. 
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24.    And  Enoch  walked  with  God,   and  he  was  not :  for  God  took  him, 

Hesiod  says  of  those  who  lived  during  the  golden  age  : — 

**  When  earth's  dark  breast  had  closed  this  race  around, 
Great  Jove,  as  Daemons,  raised  them  from  the  ground." 

Hes.'  Oper,  at  Dier,  v.  120. 
"  Socrates  said  Ihat  those  who  while  on  earth  proposed  to  tliemselves  as  a  model 
the  life  of  the  gods,  found,  after  death,  the  return  to  those  beings  from  whom  they  had 
oome,  an  easy  one." — Cio.  Tusc,  dUp,  1. 1.  c..30 

"  The  spirit  of  the  best  man  flies  away  the  most  easily  in  death,  as  from  the  prison- 
house  and  chains  of  the  body." — Cic.  de  Amic,  c.  4. 

"Romulus  was  thought  worthy  of  being  added  to  the  number  of  the  gods, — an 
honour  to  which  no  mortal  man  ever  was  able  to  attain,  but  by  a  glorious  pre-eminence  of 
virtue. — Cic.  de  rep,  1.  n.  c.  10. 

27.    All  the  days  of  Methuselah  were  nine  hundred  -sixty  and  nine  years. 

In  the  silver  age —  "  A  hundred  years  beheld  the  boy 

Beneath  the  mother's  roof,  her  infant  joy, 
All  tender  and  unform'd." — Hes.  Oper,  et  Lier,  v.  129. 

**  The  lives  of  the  Seres  (a  people  of  India),  exceed  the  age  of  two^hundred  years." 

Strab.  1.  XV.  c.  1 
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*'  The  Seres  ttre  said  to  liye  commonly  tliree  fanndred  years.  Of  the  inhabitants 
of  Mount  Athos  it  is  related  that  they  extend  their  lives  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years." — Lucian.  Macrob.  c.  6. 

^'  Then  man  was  hard,  as  hard  as  parent  stones ; 
And  built  on  bigger  and  on  firmer  bones : 
The  nerves  that  join'd  their  limbs  were  firm  and  strong  ; 
Their  life  was  healthy,  and  their  age  was  long : 
Bietnming  years  still  saw  them  in  their  prime ; 
They  wearied  ev'n  the  wings  of  measuring  time : 
No  colds,  nor  heats,  no  strong  diseases  wait, 
And  tell  sad  news  of  coming  hasty  fate  ; 
Nature  not  yet  grew  weak,  nor  yet  began 
To  shrink  into  an  inch  the  larger  spaa." — ^Lucbet.  de  rer,  not,  1.  v.  v.  923. 

^'  When  bold  Promethens  stole  th'  enlivening  flame, 

Of  fevers  dire  a  ghastly  brood. 
Till  then  unknown,  th'  unhappy  fraud  pursu'd ; 

On  earth  their  horrors  baleml  spread. 
And  the  pale  monarch  of  the  deao, 

TiU  then  slow-moving  to  his  prey, 
Precipitately  rapid  swept  his  way." — ^HoR.  1. 1,  camu  3. 

*'  Isogonus  informs  us  that  the  Gymi,  a  people  of  India,  live  to  their  400th  vear ; 
and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  same  is  the  case  also  with  the  iElthiopian  Macrobii,  the 
Serse,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Athos. 

"  According  to  Onesicritus,  in  those  parts  of  India  where  there  is  no  shadow,  the 
bodies  of  men  attam  a  height  of  five  cubits  and  two  palms  (eight  feet)  ;  and  their  life  is 
prolonged  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  years :  they  die  without  any  symptoms  of  old  age, 
and  just  as  if  they  were  in  the  middle  period  of  life. 

'*  Gtesias  mentions  a  tribe  known  by  the  name  of  Pandore,  whose  locality  is  in 
the  valleys,  and  who  live  to  their  two-hundredth  year ;  their  hair  is  white  in  youth,  and 
becomes  black  in  old  age." — Plih.  HUt  Nat,  1.  vii.  c  2. — See  also  1.  xv.  c.  34. 
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4.  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days ;  and  also  after  that, 
when  tiie  sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they 
bare  children  to  them^  the  same  became  mighty  men  which  were  of  old, 
men  of  renown. 

The  tradition  of  the  existence  of  giants  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  is  common 
both  to  the  historians  and  poets  of  the  ancients.  Hesiod,  speaking  of  the  offspring  of 
earth  and  heaven,  which  si^^iifies,  perhaps,  *'  the  sons  of  God  and  the  daughters  of  men,*' 
says : — 

"  Other  sons 
Were  bom  of  earth  and  heaven  ;  three  mighty  sons 
And  valiant ;  dreadftd  but  to  name. 

A  vigor  strong. 
Immeasurable,  filled  each  mighty  frame. 
Of  all  the  children  sprung  from,  earth  and  heaven 
The  fiercest  these ;  and  they,  e'en  from  the  first, 
Drew  down  their  fiither's  hate." — Hes.  Theog,  v.  147. 

"  SocBA.T£S.  Do  you  not  know  that  heroes  are  demigods  ? 
"  Hbrmogenes.  What  then  ? 

"  Socrates.  AU  of  them  were  doubtless  begotten,  either  fr^m  a  god  falling  in  love 
with  a  mortal  woman,  or  from  a  mortal  man  falling  in  love  with  a  goddess." 

Plat,  Cratyl.  c.  xvi. 
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Homer  frequently  allndes  to  the  "fierce  race  of  giants;"  and  describes  Olys 
and  Ephialtes,  of  whom  see  Gen.  xi.  6.  Herodotns  gives  the  following  description,  from 
the  lips  of  a  native  of  Tegea,  of  the  coffin  of  Orestes : — 

"^Near  this^place  (Tegea),  as  I  was  sinking  a  well,  I  found  a  coffin  seven  cubits 
long.  I  never  believed  that  men  were  formerly  of  larger  dimensions  than  at  present ;  but 
when  I  opened  it  I  discovered  a  body  equal  in  length  to  the  coffin.  I  correctly  measured 
it  and  placed  it  again  where  I  had  found  it." — ^Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  G8« 

The  remark  of  the  Tegean,  that  he  had  never  believed  in  the  existence  of  giants, 
shows  that  the  tradition  of  a  race  of  greater  dimensions  than  at  present  was  common 
in  those  days.     The  Priest  of  Jupiter,  at  Thebes,  also — 

"  Asserted,  that  in  former  times  immortal  beings  had  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  that 
they  had  communication  with  men." — Hdt.  1. 2.  c.  144. 

Diodoms  says  that,  at  the  time  to  which  the  Greeks  refer  the  birth  of  Hercules — 
"  The  earth  had  no  longer  strength  to  produce  giants ;  neither  were  there  any  im 
those  days,  namely,  the  age  next  before  the  Trojan  war;  but  only  at  the  first  generation 
and  beginning  of  mankind,  as  the  Egyptians  assert." — DiOD.  Sic.  L  i.  c.  24. 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Theseus,  says : 

"  Those  times  produced  men  of  strong  and  indefatigable  powers  of  body,  and  of 
extraordinary  swiftness  and  agility;  but  they  applied  those  powers  to  nothing  just  or  usefril ; 
on  the  contrary,  their  genius,  their  disposition,  and  their  pleasures,  tended  only  to  in- 
solence, to  violence,  and  rapine." — Plut.  Thes,  c.  6. 

"A  mountain  of  the  island  of  Crete  having  been  burst  asunder  by  the  action  of 
an  earthquake,  a  body  was  found  there  standing  upright,  forty-six  cubits  in  height ;  by 
some  persons  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  Orion  ;  while  others,  again,  were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  that  of  Otus.  It  is  generally  believed,  from  what  is  stated  in  ancient 
records,  that  the  body  of  Orestes,  which  was  disinterred  by  command  of  an  oracle,  was 
seven  cubits  in  height. 

''  The  tallest  man  that  has  been  seen  in  our  time,  was  one  Gktbbaras  by  name, 
who  was  brought  from  Arabia  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  his  height  was  nine  feet  and  as 
many  inches." — ^Plin.  HUL  Nat  1.  vu.  c.  16. 

See  Gen.  xi.  6. 

The  allusiona  to  the  subsequent  degeneracy  of  mankind,  their  shortened  lives, 
their  diminished  stature,  and  their  depraved  habits,  are  too  frequent  to  be  more 
than  casually  noticed  here. 

''  Tydides  stoops,  and  from  the  fields, 
Heaved  with  vast  force,  a  rocky  fragment  wields^, 
.Not  two  strong  men  th*  enormous  weight  could  raise, 
^Such  men  as  live  in  these  degenerate  days." — Hom.  //.  1. 5.  v.  302. 

See  also  1.  xii.  v.  447,  and  1.  xx.  v.  285. 

"  The  gods  distributed  the  whole  earth,  here  into  larger  and  there  into  smaller 
portions,  procuring  for  themselves  temples  and  public  sacrifices,  and  Poseidon  in  parti- 
cular, taking  as  his  lot  the  Atlantic  Islands,  begot  children  by  a  mortal  woman. 

"For  many  generations,  as  long  as  the  natural  power  of  Ike  gods  sufficed  them, 
they  remained  obedient  to  the  laws  and  kindly  affected  towards  the  divine  nature  to 
which  they  were  allied ;  for  they  possessed  true  a,nd  altogether  lofty  ideas,  and  practical 
mildness,  united  with  wisdom,  in  reference  to  the  casual  occurrences  of  life  and  towards 
each  other. 

"  But  when  the  divine  portion  within  them  became  extinct,  through  much  and 
frequent  admixture  of  the  mortal  nature,  and  the  manners  of  men  began  to  hold  sway, 
through  inability  to  bear  present  events  they  began  to  exhibit  unbecoming  conduct,  and  to 
the  intelligent  beholder  appeared  base,  and  filled  witli  avarice  and  unjust  power. 

"  Zeus,  however,  the  god  of  gods,  who  rules  according  to  the  laws  and  is  able  to 
see  into  such  things,  perceiving  an  honourable  race  in  a  condition  of  wretchedness,  and 
wishing  to  inflict  punishment  upon  them,"  <fec.     [The  remainder  of  this  sentence  is  lost.] 

Plat.  CriL  c.  7  &  12. 
"  What  an  unworthy  and  degenerate  race 
Our  golden  sires  bequeathed  !" — Arat.  Fhanom.  v.  123. 
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*  E'en  now  the  world's  grown  old  :  the  earth  that  bore 
'  Such  mighty  bnlky  annnalB  before, 
Now  bears  a  puny  insect,  and  no  more." — Luckbt.  de  rer,  not,  1.  ii.  v.  1149. 

"  What  feels  not  Time's  consuming  rage  ?- 
More  vicious  than  their  father's  age, 
Our  sires  begot  the  present  race. 
Of  manners  impious,  bold,  and  base ; 
And  yet,  with' crimes  to  ub  unknown. 
Our  sons  shall  make  the  coming  a^  their  own." — ^HoR.  1.  in.  carm.6. 

**  Even  in  his  time,*M8Bonides  could  trace 
Some  diminution  of  the  human  r^u^e : 
Now,  earth,  grown  old  and  frigid,  rears  with  pain 
A  pigmy  brood,  a  weak  and  wicked  train ; 
Which  every  god,  who  marks  their  passions  vile, 
Begards  with  laughter,  though  he  loathes  the  while." — 

Juy,8(a.  XV.  V.69. 

6.    It  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it 
grieved  him  at  his  heart. 

"  The  voice  of  Jove  is  heard  from  heaven. — *  Stop,  friends,  and  grant  to  me,  who 
grieve  for  you,  that  I  may  save  you  ! '  " — Max.  Tyb.  Diss,  36. 

Envy  is  in  the  same  sense  ascribed  to  the  Deity  by  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  others* 
See  Exodus  xz.  5» 

11.  The  earth  also  was  corrapt  before  God,  and  the  earth  was  filled  with 
violence. 

12.  And  God  looked  npon  the  earth,  and,  behold,  it  was  corrapt :  for  all 
flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth. 

Hesiod,  speaking  of  those  who  lived  during  the  silver  age,  says  : 

"  Their  frantic  follies  wrought  them  pain  and  woe ; 
Nor  mutual  outrage  would  their  hand  forego  ; 
Nor  would  they  serve  the  gods,  nor  altars  raise^ 
That  in  just  cities  shed  their  holy  blaze. 
Them  angry  Jove  ingulf 'd,  who  dared  refuse 
The  gods  their  glory  and  their  sacred  dues." — ^HLes.  Oper,  ei  Dier,  v.  126. 

Still  more  impious  wafi  the  ihird  race. 

" Of  brazen  mould. 

Strong,  with  th&  ashen  spear,  and  fierce  and  bold ; 

Their  thoughts  were  bent  on  violence  alone^ 

The  deed  of  battle,  and  the  dymg  groan ; 

Bloody  their  feasts,  with  wheaten  bread  unbless'd  ; 

Of  adamant  was  each  unyielding  breast." — ^Ibid.  v.  143. 

'*  The  poets  calumniously  assert  those  to  have  perpetrated  and  suffered  more 
atrociouB  things,  who  are  bom  from  gods,  than  those  who  were  begotten  by  the  most 
wicked  men." — IsoCR,  OrtU.  xi. 

"  These  men  soon  passed  away,  and  in  their  placer 
Far  viler  sons  arose — the  brazen  race ; 
They  first  the  stubborn  ore  obedient  made, 
And  forged— unhallowed  skill — the  murderous  blade. 
The  patient  ox,  long  wont  to  till  the  soil. 
To  tread  the  com,  and  share  his  master's  toil. 
Dragged  from  his  stall — ^poor  harmless  slaughtered  beast — 
Gave  to  his  cruel  lord  a  bloody  feast. 
Justice  was  shocked — the  blood-stained  earth  she  flies — 
Jove  bids  her  welcome  to  her  native  skies." — ^Arat.  Phanom.  v»  129^ 
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"  But  when  this  earth  with  impioiis  crime  was  siauied. 
When  virtue  fled  from  man,  and  passion  reigned. 
When  brothers  dyed  their  hands  in  brothers'  gore. 
When  children  wept  a  parent's  dea&  no  more^ 
When  rival  honour  crime  and  virtne  knew. 
Their  &voiir  jnstly  all  the  gods  withdrew ; 
No  more  to  visit  sinfol  earth  wonld  deign. 
Nor  let  the  eye  of  man  their  forms  pro&ne." — Catul.  CSarm.  LXiv.  y.  398. 

^  The  iron  race  of  men  reared  their  impious  heads  from  ont  the  stony  rock." 

ViBG.  Qearff.  L  n.  v-  34L 

^  Pore  and  nnmixed  the  world's  first  ages  rolled : 
But  soon  as  brass  had  stained  the  flowing  gold. 
To  iron  hardened  by  sncoeeding  crimes, 
Jove  for  the  just  preserved  those  hi^py  dimes." — Hob.  L  v.  cana.  16. 

**  To  this  came  next,  in  conrse,  the  brazen  age : 
A  warlike  offspring,  prompt  to  Idoody  rage. 
Not  impions  yet. 

Hard  steel  snooeeded  then : 
And  stubborn  as  the  metal  were  the  men.. 
Truth,  modesty,  and  shame,  the  world  forsook : 
Fraud,  avarice,  and  force,  their  places  took. 

Faith  flies,  and  piety  in  exile  mourns ; 

And  justice,  here  oppressed,  to  heaven  retnms." — Ov.  Mei,  1. 1,  v.  125. 

9*  IF  These  are  the  generations  of  Noah :  Noah  was  a  jost  man  anfl 
perfect  in  his  generations,  and  Noah  walked  with  God. 

^  The  sea  gave  Nereus  life,  unerring  seer 
And  true ;  most  ancient  of  his  race,  whom  all 
Hail  as  the  sage,  for  mild  and  blameless  he  : 
Bemembering  still  the  right,  still  merci^ 
As  just  in  counsels." — Hbs.  Theoff,  v.  233. 

This  account  of  Nerens,  the  unerring  prophet,  the  prudent,  the  just,  the  mercifU, 
bom  from  the  sea,  may  be  compared  with  Noah,  the  preacher  of  righteousness,  the  just 
man,  who  was  bom  as  it  were  from  the  deluge,  into  the  new  world.  Ovid  says  ol 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  who  are,  in  his  account,  the  sole  survivors  of  the  flood, 

'*  The  most  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he^ 
The  most  sincere  and  holy  woman  she." — Ov.  Metam.  I.  L  v.  322. 

22.     Thus  did  Noah;   according  to  all  that  God  commanded  him,  so 
did  he.     . 

It  is  said  of  the  ship  Argo— 

"  Alector's  son,  inspired  by  Pallas,  wrought, 
And  fram'd  the  vessel,  as  the  goddess  taught. 
Divinely  formed,  that  first  of  ships  surpassed 
All  vessels  that  have  ploughed  the  briny  waste." 

Apol.  Rhod.  Arg,  1.  L  v.  111. 
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2.  Of  every  clean  beast  thou  shalt  take  to  thee  by  sevens,  the  male  and 
his  female ;  and  of  beasts  that  are  not  clean  by  two,  the  male^and 
his  female.  *" 

The  Levitical  law  of  distinction  between  clean  and  nnclean  was  not  yet  given : 
Imt  certain  aTiiinalfl  appear  to  baye  been  always  considered  nnclean  by  nature. 

"  Horses,  beasts  of  burden,  and  other  animals,  profane  and  nnclean,  were  con- 
sumed in  this  time  of  extremity ."^ — Tac.  JSuL  1.  iv.  c^60. 

18.  And  the  waters  prevailed^  and  were  increased  greatly  upon  the  earth; 
and  the  ark  went  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

19.  And  the  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth ;  and  all  the 
high  hills,  that  vxere  under  the  whole  heaven,  were  covered. 

21.  And  all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the  earth,  both  of  fowl,  and  of 
cattle,  and  of  beast^  and  of  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth,  and  every  man : 

22.  All  in  whose  nosfarils  was  the  breath  of  life,  of  all  that  taaa  in  the  dry 
landy  died. 

23.  And  every  living  substance  was  destroyed  which  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  ground,  both  man,  and  cattle,  and  the  creeping  things,  and  the 
fowl  of  the  heaven;  and  they  were  destroyed  from  the  earth :  and 
Noah  only  remained  alivej  and  they  that  toere  with  him  in  the  ark. 

24.  And  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth  an  hundred  and  fifty  days. 

"  In  tales  of  ancient  lore  *tis  said — 
O'er  earth,  the  whelming  waters  spread, 
Urged  all  their  congregated  force. 
But  Jove's  high  win  his  headlong  course 
Bade  the  usurping  foe  restrain,. 
And  sink  absorbed  the  refluent  main.'* — ^Pind.  Ohftnp.  ix.  v.  75. 

''  I  remarked  that  shells  are  found  on  the  mountains  of  Egypt." — Hdt.  1.  n.  o.  12» 

^'  There  have  been  frequent  destructions  of  the  human  race  through  deluges  and 
diseases^  and  many  other  events^  in  which  some  small  &mily  of  mankind  was  left. 

PUlT.  de  leg. 'Urn.  o»l. 

''  Jove  ^read  the  sluices  of  the  skies 
In  wild  uproar :  Earth  heard  the  billows  break 
About  her,  and  above ;  high  palaces 
Came  crashing  down ;  and  the  pale  sons  of  men 
Swam,  and  saw  death  in  every  swelling  wave. 
On  fruits,  and  acorns,  and  the  growth  of  grapes^ 
Sea-monsters  batten'd  :   e'en  upon  that  couch 
Where  luxury  had  languished,  cumbrous  forms^ 
Dolphins  and  ores,  wallowed  unwieldily." — ^Ltcophk.  Qusand,  v.  79. 

**  In  the  deluge  which  happened  in  the  time  of  Deucalion^  almost  all  flesh  died.'^ 

DiOD.  Sic.  1. 1.  o.  10. 

"  Eratosthenes  poiuts  out  as  an  interesting  subject  for  disquisition,  the  fact  of  our 
finding,  often  quite  hiland,  two  or  three  thousand  stadia  from  the  sea,  vast  numbers  of 
muscle,  oyster,  and  scallop  shells,  and  salt  water  lakes." — Stbab.  1. 1.  o.  3. 

^'  Sylla  took  Athens  on  the  Calends  of  March,  when  the  Athenians  were  per- 
forming many  rites,  in  memory  of  the  destruction  of  the  country  by  water,  for  the 
deluge  was  believed  to  have  happened  about  that  tune  of  the  ^^ear." — Plut.  8iUl,  c.  14» 
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"  The  great  deluge  of  Deucalion  drowned  everything  that  had  life  ;  one  ark,  con- 
taining the  remnant  of  &ie  human  race,  alone  being  saved." — Lucian.  de  8aUat.  c.  39. 

"  The  history  of  Deucalion  I  have  heard  related  by  the  Qreeks  after  their 
manner,  and  it  runs  thus: — '  The  present  race  of  men  is  not  the  same  as  at  the  beguming; 
but  those  of  the  first  race  all  perished.  Hankind,  as  they  now' are,  are  a  new  and  second 
race,  that  were  spread  abroad  again  by  Deucalion  in  these  vast  numbers.  Of  those  first 
men  it  is  reported  that  they  were  haughty,  fierce  people,  who  committed  heinous  iniqui- 
ties; for  they  neither  kept  their  oath,  nor  exercised  hospitality,  nor  spared  the  vanquished, 
though  imploring  mercy.  For  all  this,  however,  a  horrible  calamity  came  over  them.  All 
at  once  the  waters  burst  forth  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  prodigious  showers  of  rain  poured 
down  from  above,  the  rivers  swelled  and  overflowed,  the  sea  rose  far  above  its  diores ; 
in  short,  all  was  water  and  all  were  drowned.  Deucalion  alone  was  preserved,  on  aoconnt 
of  his  piety  and  good  nature,  for  the  propagation  of  a  new  race,  and  that  in  the  following 
manner.  He  had  a  very  large  chest,  into  which  he  packed  his  wife  and  children,  and  when 
they  were  all  in,  he,  at  last,  went  in  himself.  Just  as  he  was  entering  there  came  running 
to  him  swine  and  horses,  and  aQ  kinds  of  wild  beasts  and  creeping  creatures ;  in  one 
word,  every  animal  that  feeds  upon  the  earth,  pairwise.  He  took  them,  all  in,  and  Jupiter 
instilled  into  them  such  peaceful  dispositions  that  they  did  him  no  harm ;  but  they  Hved 
all  together  in  this  delightful  concord :  and  so  they  were  all  preserved  in  this  single  chesi 
as  in  a  ship,  as  long  as  the  flood  lasted.     This  the  Greeks  relate  touching  Deucalion. 

LuciAic.  de  dea  Syria^  c.  12 

^'  Seas  once  prevaOed,  nor  could  the  towns  withstand 
The  raging  waves :  they  spread  o'er  all  the  land : 
But  when  the  numerous  seeds,  the  mighty  mass 
Supplied,  were  turned  from  this  into  another  place. 
The  water  ceased,  and  the  continual  rain ; 
And  rivers  ran  within  their  banks  again." 

LuCKBT.  de  rer,  nai.  Lv.  v.  412. 

"  When  to  the  mountain-summit  Proteus  drove 
His  sea-bom  herd,  and  where  the  woodland  dove 
Late  perched,  his  wonted  seat,  the  scaly  brood 
Entangled  hung  upon  the  topmost  wood. 
And  every  timorous  native  of  the  plain 
High-floating  swam  amid  the  boundless  rain,"—  HoR,  1.  L  cami.2» 

"  The  skies,  from  pole  to  pole,  with  peals  resound 
And  showers,  enlarged,  come  pouring  on  the  ground. 
Then,  clad  in  colours  of  a  vaiious  dye, 
Junonian  Iris  breeds  a  new  supply 
To  feed  the  clouds  :  impetuous  rain  descends ; 
The  bearded  com  beneath  the  burden  bends ; 
Defrauded  clowns  deplore  their  perished  graiu : 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  year  are  vain. 

Then,  with  his  mace,  the  monarch  struck  the  ground  ; 

With  inward  trembling  earth  received  the  wound, 

And  rising  streams  a  ready  passage  found. 

The  expanded  waters  gather  on  the  plain : 

They  float  the  fields,  and  overtop  the  grain ; 

Then  reaching  onwards,  with  a  sweepy  sway. 

Bear  flocks,  and  folds,  and  labouring  hinds  away. 

Now  seas  and  earth  were  in  confusion  lost ; 
A  world  of  waters,  and  without  a  coast. 

The  frighted  wolf  now  swims  among  the  sheep ; 
The  yellow  lion  wanders  in  the  deep  : 
His  rapid  force  no  longer  helps  the  boar : 
The  stag  swims  faster  than  he  ran  before. 
The  fowls,  long  beating  on  their  wings  in  vain. 
Despair  of  land,  and  drop  into  the  main. 
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Now  hills  and  vales  no  more  destmction  know. 
And  levell'd  nature  lies  oppressed  below. 
The  most  of  mortals  perish  in  the  flood : 
The  small  remamder  dies  for  want  of  food." 

Ovid.  Meiam.  1.  !•  v.  269-B12. 

''  Joppa,  a  city  of  the   Phoenicians,  existed,  it  is  said,  before  the  deluge  of  the 
earth* — Plin.  Ei^U  Nat  1.  v.  c,  14. 
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4.  And  the  ark  rested  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
the  monthy  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat. 

"  A  nu^nntain  of  stapendous  height  there  stands. 
Betwixt  the  Athenian  and  Boeotian  lands, 
The  bonnd  of  froitM  fields,  while  fields  they  were, 
But  then  a  field  of  waters  did  appear :    • 
Parnassus  is  its  name ;  whose  forky  rise 
Mounts  through  the  clouds,  and  mates  the  lofty  skies. 
High  on  the  summit  of  this  dubious  cliff, 
Deucalion  wafting,  moored  his  little  skiff. 
He  with  his  wife  were  only  left  behind 
Of  perished  man;  they  two  were  human  kind." — Ov,  Metam.  1. 1.  v.  316. 

6.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  forty  days^  that  Noah  opened  the 
window  of  the  ark  which  he  had  made  : 

7.  And  he  sent  forth  a  raven,  which  went  forth  to  and  fro^  until  the 
waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth. 

Both  the  raven  and  the  dove  were  the  objects  of  much  superstitious  regard.  The 
raven  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  was  generally  thought  to  be  a  bird  of  ill  omen. 

"  At  nuptiab,  after  the  hymeneal  hymn,  it  was  customary  to  invoke  the  raven." 

Mlllr.  HisU  Animal.  1.  iii.  c.  9. 
"  "Pis  confirmed  by  auspices :  on  each  side  do  the  birds  give  eood  omens :  the 
woodpecker  and  the  crow  are  on  my  right ;  the  raven  also  is  on  my  left. 

PuLUT.  Aain.  Act.  n.  9c.  1. 
*'  How  can  an  augur  explain  why  the  croak  of  a  raven  on  the  right  hand  and  of  a 
crow  on  the  left,  should  be  reckoned  a  good  omen  ?  *' — Cic.  de.  div,  1. 1.  c.  39. 
"  The  hoarse  raven,  on  the  blasted  bough. 
By  croaking  from  the  left  presaged  the  coming  blow."— ViBG.  Ech  I.  v.  18. 
"  The  crow  is  a  bird  with  a  very  ill-omened  garrulity ;  though  it  has  been  highly 
praised  by  some." — Plin.  HUt  Nat,  1.  x.  c.  14. 

"  Bavens  are  the  only  birds  that  seem  to  have  any  comprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  their  auspices.  They  are  of  the  very  worst  omen  when  they  swallow  their  voice,  as  if 
they  were  being  choked." — Ibid.  c.  15. 

8.  Also  he  sent  forth  a  dove  from  him,  to  see  if  the  waters  were  abated 
from  off  the  face  of  the  ground : 

9.  But  the  dove  foond  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot^  and  she  returned 
unto  him  into  the  ark,  for  the  waters  were  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
eurth :  then  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  took  her,  and  puUed  her  in 
unto  him  into  the  ark. 
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10.  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days :  and  again  he  sent  forth  the 
dove  out  of  the  ark ; 

11.  And  the  dove  came  in  to  him  in  the  evening ;  and^  lo,  in  her  month 
was  an  olive  leaf  pluckt  off;  so  Noah  knew  that  the  waters  were  abated 
from  off  the  earth. 

12.  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days ;  and  sent  forth  the  dove ;  which 
returned  not  again  unto  him  any  more. 

At  Dodona,  a  city  of  Chaonia,  in  Epims,  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Dodonens ;  and  in  a  grove  near  it,  a  beech  tree,  on  which  two  doves  sat  and  prophecied. 
In  the  first  ages,  the  dove  was  esteemed  an  interpreter'of  the  will  of  the  gods  to  man. 

"  The  doves  of  Dodona  prophecied  from  their  ancient  beech  tree." 

SoPHOC.  Trachm.  v.  171. 

^^  The  Priestesses  of  Dodona  assert  that  two  black  pigeons  flew  from  Thebes,  in 
Egypt,  and  one  of  them  settled  in  Africa,  the  other  among  themselves,  which  latter, 
resting  on  the  branch  of  a  beech  tree,  declared,  with  a  human  voice,  that  there,  by  divine 
appointment,  was  to  be  an  oracle  of  Jove." — ^Hdt.  1.  ii.  c.  55. 

^'  The  Syrians  do  not  suffer  pigeons  to  be  hurt." — ^Xen.  Anab.  1. 1.  c.  4. 

"  The  deluge  prevailed  greatly  in  the  Hellenic  region,  and  particularly  in  that  part 
called  '  Ancient  Hellas.'  This  is  the  country  which  lies  about  Dodona  and  upon  the  river 
Achelous." — Abistot.  Meieorol.  1. 1.  c.  14. 

Among  ancient  mariners  the  dove  was  thought  to  be  particularly  auspicious. 
The  most  fiivourable  season  for  sailing  was  at  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  seven  stars  near 
the  head  of  Taums ;  and  these  are  in  consequence  called  Pleiades,  or  the  Doves.  It  was 
at  this  season  that  the  Argonauts  were  supposed  to  have  set  out  on  their  expedition. 

^'  Soon  as  the  Pleiads  sbone,  and  milder  May 
Bade  the  light  lambs  o'er  springing  verdure  play, 
The  flower  of  heroes,  with  a  southern  gale, 
Spread  on  the  Hellespont  their  rapid  sail." — ^Theocb.  Idyll,  xm.  v.  25. 

Phineus  charges  the  Argonauts,  when  about  to  attempt  a  difficult  navigation : — 

"  First  let  a  dove  the  dangerous  passage  try. 
If  through  the  rocks  xmhurt  she  chance  to  fly. 
And  reach  the  sea  beyond  with  prosperous  flight. 
Then  forward  msh — ^then  ply  your  oars  with  might." 

Apol.  Rhod.  Jr^.  1.  II.  V.  328. 

"  The  mythologists  say  that  Deucalion  sent  forth  a  dove  first  out  of  the  ark,  to 
show,  either  by  her  quick  return  that  bad  weather  was  at  hand,  or  by  her  continuing 
abroad,  that  it  would  be  fine." — Plut.  de  aolert.  amm.  c.  13. 

"  Of  birds  the  most  sacred,  in  the  estimation  of  the  GaUi,  is  the  pigeon." — 
LuGiAK.  de  dea  Syr.  c.  54. 

"  The  Hierapolitans  eat  all  sorts  of  fowl,  the  dove  alone  excepted;  which  with  them 
is  sacred." — ^Ibid.  c.  14. 

^neas  was  conducted  by  the  doves  of  Venus  to  the  golden  branch  of  Juno,  by 
the  aid  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  cross  in  safety  the  river  Acheron,  in  the  boat  of  Charon. 

*'  Scarce  had  he  said,  when,  full  before  his  sight, 
'  Two  doves,  descending  from  their  airy  flight, 
Secure  upon  the  grassy  plain  alight. 

They  led  hun  on 
To  the  slow  lake,  whose  baleful  stench  to  shun. 
They  wing'd  their  flight  aloft,  then,  stooping  low, 
Perch'd  on  the  double  tree  that  bears  the  golden  bough." 

ViEO.  Mn.  1.VI.  V.190- 

"  Why  should  I  tell  how,  sacred,  through  the  skies 
Of  Syrian  cities,  the  white  pigeon  flies  ?  " — Tibul.  1. 1.  eleg.  7. 
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*' A  dove  was  sent  foriih  as  a  leader  over  the  unknown  sea.  On  her  I  kept  my  eyes 
fixed  constantly." — ^Propebt.  L  n.  eleg.  20. 

"  In  trayersmg  these  seas  the  people  of  Taprobane  take  no  observations  of  the 
stars  ....  but  carry  birds  out  to  sea,  which  they  let  go  from  time  to  time,  and  so 
follow  their  course  as  they  make  for  the  land." — Plin.  Hiti.  Nat.  1.  yl  o.  24. 

18.    Noah  went  forih^  and  his  sons^  and  his  wife,  and  his  sons'  wives,  with 
him. 

"  Eight  sonls."  In  the  ancient  mythology  of  Egypt  there  were  precisely  eight 
principal  gods. 

"  Egypt  esteemed  Pan  as  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods,  and  even  of  those  eight 
who  are  accounted  the  first." — ^Hdt.  1. 2.  c.  145. 

The  Priests  of  Amon,  at.  certain  seasons,  used  to  carry  in  procession  a  boat,  which 
was  held  in  great  veneration.  The  Egyptians  had  the  same  custom.  Ancient  temples 
were  sometimes  bnilt  in  the  form  of  a  ^p  ;  and  the  same  term  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
designate  both, — ^mvs,  or  voos.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  ship  SMdbladner  of  tiie  Gothic  my- 
thology ;  and  also  the  modem  term  naoe. 

"  The  god  is  carried  about  in  a  golden  boat  by  eighty  priests  ;  these  bearing  him 
upon  their  shoulders,  wander  hither  and  thither,  as  they  are  directed  by  the  impidse  of 
the  Deity." — DiOD.  Sic.  1.  xvn.  o.  50. 

20.  And  Noah  bnilded  an  altar  nnto  the  Lord  ;  and  took  of  every  clean 
beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and  offered  burnt  offerings  on  the  altar. 

"  Deucalion  erected  altars,  and  near  the  chasm  (though  which  the  waters  had  dis- 
appeared— see  Ladan's  account,  at  Gen.Yn.  24.)  consecrated  a  temple  to  Juno.*'— • 
LuciAN.  de  dea  S^/r.  c.  13. 

'^  The  mountain  Nymphs  and  Themis  they  adore, 
And  firom  her  oracles,  relief  implore. 
The  most  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he ;  (Deucalion) 
The  most  sincere  and  holy  woman  she."  (Pyrrha.) 

Oy.  Mbtam.  1. 1.  V.  320. 
^  Heaven  is  pleas'd,  nor  ought  we  to  complain, 
That  we,  th'  examples  of  mankind  remain. 
He  said  ;  the  careful  couple  join  their  tears  : 
And  then  inyoke  the  gods,  with  pions  prayers."— Ibid.  v.  366. 

"  Deucalion,  while,  on  every  side. 
The  bnrsting  clouds  upraised  the  whelming  tide, 
Beached,  in  his  little  skiff,  the  forked  hill. 
And  sought,  at  Themis'  shrine,  the  Immortals'  will. — Juv.  8ai,  i.  v.  81. 

21.  And  the  Lord  said  in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again  cnrse  the  gronnd  any 
more  for  man's  sake  ;  neither  will  I  again  smite  any  more  every  hving 
thing  as  I  have  done. 

"  Since  the  days  of  Pyrrha,  though  you  turn  over  every  tragic  theme,  in  none  is  a 
whole  people  made  the  perpetrators  of  the  guilt." — Juv.  8ai,  15.  v.  30. 

22.  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seedtime  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat, 
and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall  not  cease. 

''  After  the  oath  had  been  tendered  to  the  Mustoe,  we  commemorated  the  sad  ne* 
cessity  by  which  the  earth  was  reduced  to  its  chaotic  state.  We  then  celebrated  Cronus, 
through  whom  the  world,  after  a  term  of  darkness,  eigoyed  again  a  pure  serene  sky." 

Orph.  Arg.  v.  11. 
''  Heaven  never  grows  weary,  leading  on  the  months  and  years." 

Theocb.  IdgU.  XVI.  v.  71. 
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8.    Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you  ;  even  as  the 
green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things. 

*'  In  the  golden  age  which  poets  speak  of,  oxen  were  so  greatly  beneficial  to  the 
husbandman  in  tilling  the  &Ilow  ground  that  no  violence  was  ever  oflPered  them  ;  and  it 
was  even  thought  a  crime  to  eat  them  : — 

'  The  iron  age  began  the  fisttal  trade 
Of  blood,  and  lumimer'd  the  destructive  blade  ; 
Then  men  began  to  make  the  ox  to  bleed. 
And  on  the  tamed  and  docile  beast  ^  feed.' " 

Gig.  de  not.  Deor,  l.n.  c.  ^, 

Ovid  introduces  Pythagoras  protesting  against  the  use  of  animal  food.  He 
adds — 

"  Not  so  the  golden  age,  who  fed  on  fruit, 
Nor  durst,  with  bloody  meals,  their  mouth  pollute." 

Ov.  Met.  1.  XV.  V.  137. 

"  The  ancients  are  said  to  have  used  only  simple  milk,  and  such  herbs  as  the  earth 
spontaneously  produced." — Ibid.  FobL  1.  iv.  v.  369. 

4.    But  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not 
eat. 

Phny  maintains  that  the  blood  is  the  principle  of  life,  and  ridicules  those 
"  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  fineness  of  the  wit  does  not  depend  upon  the  thinness  of  the 
blood."— Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  l.xi.  c.92. 

"  There  is  great  vitality  in  the  blood  ;  and  when  it  is  discharged  from  the  body  it 
canies  the  life  witib  it." — Ibid.  c.  90. 

The  restriction  concerning  blood  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  reference  to  the 
custom  of  eating  animals  while  they  were  yet  quick  and  warm  ;  or  of  torturing  them  to 
death  in  order  to  make  their  flesh  more  delicate. 

"  The  flesh  of  these  pigs  is  sweetest  when  it  is  pierced  with  a  spit." 

Abistoph.  Acham.  v.  795. 

"  In  killing  swine  some  are  accustomed  to  thrust  them  through  with  red  hot  spits, 
that  the  blood,  being  cauterised  by  the  heat  of  the  iron,  may  render  the  flesh  more  deli- 
cate. Others  leap  upon  the  teats  and  udders  of  the  sow  when  farrowing,  that  the  blood, 
the  milk,  &c.,  being  all  pounded  together,  may  make  them  a  most  dainty  dish  of  meat." 

Plut.  de  eeu.  cam.  Oral.  i.  c  1» 

''  The  Ethiopians,  when  they  have  succeeded  in  disabling  the  elephant,,  by  hough- 
ing his  sinews,  rush  upon  him,  and  cut  off  collops  of  his  flesh  while  he  is  yet  aJive." 

DiOD.  Sic.  1.  ui.  c.  26. 

"  Saturn  reduced  his  subjects  from  a  wild  and  barbarous  to  a  more  civil  course 
of  life,  both  as  to  food  and  manners." — Ibid.  1.  v.  c.  QQ. 

6.    Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  :  for  in 
the  image  of  God  made  he  man. 

"  Blood  for  blood  has  come  upon  him  who  now  dies,  as  the  bitter  payment  for  a 
debt."— EuBip.  Electra,  v.  857. 

Electra,  speaking  of  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  (who  had  slain  his  daughter  Iphi- 
genia)  by  Clytemnestra,  says : — 

"  What  law  required  it  of  thee  ? 
That  law  alone  by  which  thyself  must  fiall ; 
If  blood  for  blood  be  due,  thy  doom  is  fixed."— Soph.  Mectra^  v.  579. 
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13.    I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant 
between  me  and  the  earth. 

"  Jove's  wondrous  bow,  of  three  celestial  dyes, 
Placed  as  a  sign  to  man  amid  the  skies." — HoM.  H.  L  xi.  v  27. 

In  the  following  lines,  the  woe  that  preceded  the  sign  is  remembered;  the  promise 
of  mercy  to  which  it  testified,  forgotten : — 

"  High  Jove,  denouncing  ftitnre  woe. 
O'er  the  dark  clouds  extends  his  purple  bow, 
In  sign  of  tempests  from  the  troubled  air, 
X)r,  from  the  rage  of  man,  destructive  war." — Ibid.  1.  xvn.  v.  647. 

Iris,  or  the  rainbow,  is  called  by  Hesiod  the  great  oath,  to  whom  the  Deity  appealed 
when  any  of  the  inferior  divinities  were  guilty  of  untruth.  Iris  was  appointed  on  such 
an  occasion  to  fetch  water  from  the  extremities  of  the  ocean,  with  which  those  were  tried 
who  had  fisdsified  their  word. 

"  Swiit-footed  Iris,  nymph  of  Thaumas  bom. 
Takes  with  no  frequent  embassy  the  way 
O'er  the  broad  main's  expanse,  when  haply  strife 
Has  risen,  and  controversy  midst  the  gods. 
K  there  be  one  'midst  those  who  dweU  in  heaven 
That  utters  falsehood,  Jove  sends  Iris  down, 
To  bring  from  far  in  golden  ewer  the  wave 
Of  multitudinous  name,  the  mighty  oath. 
That  from  a  high  rock  inaccessible 
Glides  cold."  Hes.  Theog.  v.  780. 

By  a  singular  confrision  of  ideas  the  rainbow  is  represented  by  Ovid  as  contributing 
to  the  waters  of  the  Deluge,  instead  of  being  a  token  of  their  abatement. 

"  Then  clad  in  colours  of  a  various  dye, 
Junonian  Iris  breeds  a  new  supply 
To  feed  the  clouds :  impetuous  rain  descends ; 
TThe  bearded  com  beneath  the  burden  bends  : 
Defrauded  clowns  deplore  their  perish'd  grain. 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  year  are  vain." — Ov.  Metam,  1. 1,  v.  270. 

20.     And  Noah  began  to  be  an  husbandmany  and  he  planted  a  vineyard. 

"  There  was  no  nation  upon  earth,  neither  Grecian  nor  foreign,  but  was  indebted 
to  this  deity  (Bacchus)  for  some  mark  of  his  munificence  and  favour.  He  taught  people 
to  plant  the  vine  and  to  preserve  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  to  lay  up  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  in  proper  repositories.  Those  who  possessed  a  harsh  and  ungeniaJ  soil,  not 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  were  shown  the  art  of  making  a  dnnk  from  barley, 
not  less  grateful  than  that  which  proceeded  from  the  grape." — ^DiOD.  Sic.  1.  IIL-  c.  73. 

23.  And  Shem  and  Japheth  took  a  garment,  and  laid  it  npon  both  their 
shoulders,  and  went  backward,  and  covered  the  nakedness  of  their 
father  ;  and  their  faces  loere  backward,  and  they  saw  not  their  father's 
nakedness. 

'*  Gato  was  as  carefril  not  to  utter  an  indecent  word  before  his  son  as  he  would 
Iiave  been  in  the  presence  of  the  vestal  virgins ;  nor  did  he  ever  bathe  with  him.  A  regard 
to  decency  in  this  respect  was  indeed  at  that  time  general  among  the  Romans,  for  even 
Bons-in-law  avoided  bathing  with  their  fathers-in-law,  not  choosing  to  appear  naked  before 
them." — Plut.  Cato  majors  c.  20, 
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5.  By  these*were  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  divided  in  their  lands ;  every 
one  after  his  tongue,  after  their  families,  in  their  nations. 

The  Greeks  liave  some  tradition  of  this  partition  of  the  earth,  which  they  suj: 
to  have  been  by  lot,  and  between  Jupiter,  Neptone,  and  Pluto.    Japetus  was  reg 
them  as  the  ancestor  of  the  human  race. 

Neptune  says 

"  We  are  from  Cronus  and  from  Bhea  spnmg, 
Three  brothers ;  who  the  world  have  parted  out 
Into  three  lots ;  and  each  enjoys  his  share." — Hou.  iZ.  L  xv.  ▼.  187. 

"  The  gods  of  old  obtained  the  dominion  of  the  whole  earth,  according  to  their 
allotments.  This  was  effected  without  any  contention,  for  they  took  possession  of  their 
several  provinces  in  an  amicable  and  &ir  way,  by  lot." — Plat.  Oritias^  o.  B 

''  The  sons  of  Cronus  ascertained  by  lot  their  several  realms  on  earth." 

Callim.  H.  in  Jovern^  y.  61. 

6.  The  sons  of  Ham,  Cnsh,  and  Mizraim,  and  Phuti  and  Canaan. 

"  The  Egyptians  call  Jupiter  Ammoun  ;  and  1  should  think  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  Ammonians  are  called  by  that  name." — Hdt.  1.  n.  o.  42. 

"  Chemmis  is  a  place  of  considerable  note  in  the  Thebaid." — Ibh).  c.  91. 

"  The  priests  of  Egypt,  in  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  call  their  country  Chemia.'* 

Plut.  de  Isid.  et  Osirid.  c.  33. 

<'  Many  think  that  the  proper  name  of  Jupiter,  in  the  Egyptian  language,  is 
Ammoun." — Ibid.  c.  9. 

*^  The  people  of  Ethiopia,  of  Arabia,  and  of  India,  adore  the  same  Jupiter 
Ammon." — Lucan.  Pkan,  Let.  v. 517. 

8.  And  Cash  begat  Nimrod :  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth. 

9.  He  was  a  mighty  hnnter  before  the  Lord :  wherefore  it  is  said.  Even 
as  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hnnter  before  the  Lord. 

10.  And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad, 
and  Cahieh,  in  the  mnd  of  Shinar. 

The  author  of  the  Chronicon  Paschale  calls  Nimrod,  or  Nebrod,  "  the  hunter,  the 
giant,  the  Ethiopian,  whom  the  sacred  writings  made  king  of  Babylon  after  the  deluge." 
He  was  deified  after  his  death,  and  called  Orion.  Homer  introduces  him  as  a  giant  and  a 
hunter  in  the  shades  below  : — 

'*  The  huge  Orion,  of  portentous  size, 
Swift  through  the  gloom  a  giant-hunter  flies ; 
A  ponderous  mace  of  brass,  with  direftd  sway, 
Aloft  he  whirls,  to  crush  the  savage  prey ! 
Stem  beasts  in  trains  that  by  his  truncheon  fell, 
Now  grisly  forms,  shoot  o'er  the  lawns  of  hell." 

HoM.  Odyss.  Lxi.  v.  572. 

Aratus  thus  describes  the  constellation  Orion : — 

''  Athwart  the  bull  first  rise,  majestic  sight ! 
Orion's  giant  limbs  and  shoulders  bright. 
Who  but  admires  him  stalking  through  the  sky, 
With  diamond-studded  belt  and  glittering  thigh  ? 
Nor  with  less  ardour,  pressing  on  his  back, 
The  mottled  Hound  pursues  his  fiery  track ; 
Up  from  the  east  the  Hare  before  him  flies. 
Close  he  pursues  her  through  the  southern  skies." 

Akat.  Pkm.  V.322. 
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2.  And  it  came  to  pass^  as  they  journeyed  from  the  east,  that  they  fomid  a 
plain  in  the  land  of  Sbinar  ;  and  they  dwelt  there. 

"  Babylon  is  situated  in  a  large  plain." — Hdt.  1. 1.     c.  178. 

3.  And  they  said  one  to  another,  Go  to,  let  ns  make  brick,  and  bum  them 
throughly.  And  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and  shme  had  they  for 
mortsf, 

Herodotas  tlnis  describes  the  constniction  of  the  Walls  of  Babylon  :— 

'*  The  earth  of  the  trench  was  first  of  all  laid  in  heaps,  and  when  a  sufficient 
quantity  was  obtained,  made  into  square  bricks,  and  baked  in  a  ftimace.  They  used 
as  cement  a  composition  of  heated  bitumen,  which,  mixed  with  the  tops  of  reeds,  was 
placed  between  every  thirtieth  course  of  bricks. 

*'  Within  an  eight  days*  journey  from  Babylon  is  a  city  called  Is ;  near  which  flows  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Euphrates.  With  the  current  of 
this  Hver  particles  of  bitumen  descend  towards  Babylon,  by  means  of  which  its  walls  were 
constructed." — Hdt.  L  i.  c.  179, 

^  The  wall  of  Media  was  built  of  burned  bricly  laid  in  bitumen.'* — 

Xen.  Jnah,  1.  n.  c.  4. 

*'  The  liquid  asphaltus  which  is  called  naphtha,  is  found  in  Susiana  ;  the  dry  kind 
which  can  be  made  solid,  in  Babylonia.  There  is  a  spring  of  it  near  the  Euphrates. 
(Khers  say  that  the  liquid  kind  also  is  found  in  Babylonia." — Strab.  1.  xvi.  c.  1. 

'*  There  is  a  chasm  from  whence  a  vast  quantity  of  bitumen  is  poured  forth  ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  walls  of  Babylon,  extensive  as  they  are,  were  constructed  with  this 
bitunen." — Q.  Cubt.  L  v.  c.  1. 

^*  Semiramis  is  said  to  have  surrounded  the  city  (Babylon)  with  baked  bricks."— 

Ov.  Met.  1.  IV,  V.  68. 
"  The  city  that  the  brickmakers  fortified."— Juv.  Sat.  10.  v.  171. 

4.  And  they  saidy  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top 
may  reach  unto  heaven  ;  and  let  us .  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be 
scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 

*'  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus,  is  a  square  building,  each  side  of  which  is  of  the 
length  of  two  furlongs.  In  the  midst  a  tower  rises,  of  the  solid  depth  and  height  of  one 
furlong  ;  on  which,  resting  as  a  base,  seven  other  turrets  are  built  in  regular  succession. 
The  ascent,  which  is  on  the  outside,  winds  upward  from  the  ground,  and  is  continued  to 
the  highest  tower.  In  the  middle  of  the  whole  structure  there  is  a  convenient  resting 
place.  —Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  181. 

"  The  tomb  of  Belus  at  present  is  in  ruins  ;  having  been  demolished,  as  it  is  said, 
by  Xerxes.  It  was  a  quadrangular  pyramid  of  baked  brick,  a  stadium  in  height,  and 
each  of  the  sides  a  stadium  in  length.  Alexander  intended  to  repair  it.  It  was  a  great 
undertaking,  and  required  a  long  time  for  its  completion  (for  10,000  men  were  occupied 
two  months  in  clearing  away  the  mound  of  earth),  so  that  he  was  not  able  to 
execute  what  he  had  attempted,  before  disease  hurried  him  rapidly  to  his  end.*' — 
Strab.  L  xvi.  c.  1. 

4.     Whose  top  may  reach  to  heaven. 

This  is  a  common  hyperbole  in  the  sacred  writings,  to  signify  any  great  and  lofty 
building    It  occurs  frequently  in  profane  writers  also. 

''  On  the  lone  island's  utmost  verge  there  stood 
Of  poplars,  pines,  and  firs,  a  lofty  wood, 
Whose  leafless  summits  to  the  skies  aspire, 
Scorched  by  the  sun,  or  sealed  by  heavenly  fire." 

HoM.  X>dy88. 1 V.  V.  238. 
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"  Oh  Queen  !  whose  far-resounding  fame 
Is  bounded  only  by  the  starry  frame."— Ibid.  1.  xix.  v.  107. 
"A  poplar,  a  large  tree  reaching  to  heaven."— -Callim.  H,  in  Cerer.  v. 38. 
"  Pines  reaching  to  the  skies." — ^Viro.  JSn,  1.  xi.  v.  136. 
"  This  mountain  [Atlas]  raises  its  head  to  the  heavens."— Plin.  Rut.  Nat.  1.  v.  c.  1. 

"  Though  this  palace,  Augustus,  whose  summit  touches  the  stars,  rivals  heaven,  it 
is  not  so  great  as  its  Lord." — ^Mabt.  L  vm.  Epig,  36. 

5.  And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower,  which  the 
children  of  men  boilded. 

Maximus  Tyrius  says  that  the  stories  related  by  Homer,  of  Jove  coming  down  from 
heaven,  do  not  signify  a  literal  and  local  descent ;  but  only  an  exercise  of  providence  and 
causality.  "  Not  as  leaving  his  own  heaven  ;  but  as  bringing  to  pass  and  preserving  by 
his  interference."— Mai.  Ttb.  Dw*.  36. 

6.  And  the  Lord  said,  Behold,  the  people  is  one,  and  they  have  all  one 
language  ;  and  this  they  begin  to  do  :  and  now  nothing  will  be  re- 
strained from  them,  which  they  have  imagined  to  do. 

7.  Go  to,  let  as  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language,  that  they 
may  not  understand  one  another's  speech. 

8.  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all 
the  earth :  and  they  left  off  to  build  the  city. 

The  tower  of  Babel  was  probably  a  rade  mound  of  earth  raised  to  a  great  height, 
and  cased  with  bricks.  Ancient  writers  are  unanimous  that  it  was  overthrown,  and  many 
add  that  Nimrod,  its  founder,  perished  in  it.  The  history  of  this  building  and  its  over- 
throw doubtless  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  war  of  the  giants  against  heaven,  and  their 
destmction. 

Vulcan  is  said  to  have  been  cast  down  from  heaven  by  Juno  ;  but  Homer,  who  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  ancient  mythology,  says  he  was  thrown  down  diro  BcAov  from  Belos, 
This  is  generally  rendered/rout  the  threshold  (t.  e.  of  heaven)  ;  but  Bryant  supposes  that  the 
tower  of  Belos  is  intended. 

"  He  seized  him  by  the  foot,  and  headlong  threw 
From  the  high  tower  of  Belos." — Hom    IL  1. 1.  v.  591. 

Jove  reminds  Juno  how,  when  the  gods  opposed  his  will, — 

"  Headlong  I  hurled  them  from  the  Olympian  wall, 

Stunned  in  the  whirl,  and  breathless  with  the  fall."— Ibid.  11.  1. 15.  v.  23 

It  is  said  of  Otns  and  Ephialtes, — 

"  Proud  of  their  strength,  and  more  than  mortal  size, 
The  gods  they  challenge  and  affect  the  skies : 
Heaved  on  Olympus  tottering  Ossa  stood, 
On  Ossa  Pelion  nods  with  all  its  wood. 
Such  were  thy  youths !    Had  they  to  manhood  grown. 
Almighty  Jove  had  trembled  on  his  throne ; 
But  ere  the  harvest  of  the  beard  began 
To  bristle  on  the  chin,  and  promise  man. 
His  shafts  Apollo  aim'd  ;  at  once  they  sound, 
And  stretch  the  giant  monsters  o*er  the  ground." 

Ibid.  Ofyw.  1.  xi.  v.  808. 

"  Such  ardent  bolts  as  flew  that  wondrous  day, 
"When  heaps  of  Titans  mixed  with  mountains  lay  ; 
When  all  the  giant  race  enormous  fell, 
And  huge  Enceladus  was  hurled  to  hell." — Ibid.  Batrach  v.  281. 
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Hesiod,  after  describing  the  giant  TTphceas,  says : — 

"  Then  had  a  dread  event,  that  fatal  day, 
Ineyitable  fallen,  and  he  had  ml'd 
O'er  mortals  and  immortals :  bat  the  Sire 
Of  gods  and  men  the  peril  instant  knew, 
Intuitive ;  and  vehement  and  strong 
He  thonder'd.     Instantaneous  all  around 
Earth  reeFd  with  horrible  crash ;  the  firmament 
Roared  of  high  heaven,  the  ocean  streams,  and  seas, 
And  uttermost  caverns.     While  the  king  in  wrath 
Uprose,  beneath  hia  everiasting  feet 
Trembled  Olympus,  groan'd  the  steadfast  earth. 

Now  when  the  god,  the  fulness  of  his  might 
Gathering  at  once,  had  grasp'd  his  radiant  arms, 
The  glowing  thunderbolt  and  bickering  flame, 
He  from  the  summit  of  th'  Olympian  mount 
Leap'd  at  a  bound,  and  smote  nim :  hiss'd  at  once 
The  horrible  monster's  head  enormous,  soorch'd 
In  one  conflagrant  blaze.     When  thus  the  god 
Had  quell'd  him,  thunder-smitten,  mangled,  prone. 
He  fell ;  beneath  his  weight  earth  groaning  shook." 

Has.  Theoff.  v.  836. 

*' We  ought  not  to  describe  in  fistbles the  battles  of  the  giants,  and  other 

many  and  various  feuds,  both  of  gods  and  heroes."— Plat,  de  rep,  L  il  c.  17. 

^  The  so-called  Titanic  contest."— Ibid.  1.  in.  o.  16. 

*'  Vain  of  strength  that  heav'n  itself  had  giv'n. 
The  Titans,  impious  brood,  disparag'd  heav'n : 
With  mighty  Jove  equahty  they  claim'd ; 
But  vengeM  shafts  their  wild  presumption  tom'd : 
Latona's  children  winged  the  nying  wound ; 
The  boasters  sank  extended  on  i£e  ground." 

Apol.  Rhod.  Arg.  1 1.  V.  481. 

"  Tow'ring  in  horrid  strength  the  monarch  stood, 
Like  fell  Typhoeus,  or  that  monstrous  brood. 
Which  earth,  enraged  against  the  powr's  above, 
Produc'd,  to  wage  presumptuous  war  with  Jove." — Ibid.  1.  n.  v.  38. 

**  Attend  to  the  Syrian  story,  and  the  battle  of  the  gods."— Max.  Tyb.  diw.  29. 

**  'Gainst  Zeus  in  vain  proud  Salmoneus  strove ; 

Struck  by  the  smoking  bolt  he  headlong  fell, 
And  scorching  lightning  hurl'd  him  down  to  hell ; 
Who  dared  to  imitate  the  gods  above." — Lucian.  Tragopod,  v.  812. 

**  The  Titans,  who  rebelled  against  the  heavenly  deities."— Cic.  de  leg,  1.  in.  c.  2. 

''Here  (in  Tartarus)  I  beheld  the  ancient  offspring  of  the  earth,  the  Titan  race,  cast 
down  by  bolts  from  heaven." — -Yibg.  JEhi,  1.  vi.  v.  682. 

''  Our  foUy  would  attempt  the  skies. 
And  wi&  gigantic  boldness,  impious  rise." — ^HoB.  1. 1.  cam,  3. 

**  The  fierce  Titanian  brood 
Whose  horrid  youth,  elate  with  impious  pride, 
Un-number'd,  on  their  sinewy  force  relied : 
Mountain  on  mountain  pil'd,  they  rais'd  in  air. 
And  shook  the  throne  of  Jove,  and  bade  the  Thunderer  fear." 

Ibid.  1.  in.  carm,  4. 
"  Nor  were  the  gods  themselves  secure  above ; 
Against  beleaguer'd  heav'n  the  giants  move : 
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Hills  piled  on  hills,  on  mountains  monntains  lie, 

To  ma<ke  their  mad  approaches  to  the  sky. 

Till  Jove,  no  longer  patient,  took  his  time 

T*  avenge  with  thunder  their  andacions  crime." — Ov.  Metam,  L  i.  v.  151. 

"  The  earth  brought  forth  her  savage  offspring,  huge  monsters,  giants  who  would 
dare  to  attempt  an  entrance  into  the  palace  of  Jove.  A  Siousand  hands  she  gave  them, 
and  serpents  mstead  of  legs ;  and  she  said,  '  Take  up  your  arms  against  the  great  gods.' 
These  were  preparing  to  pile  up  the  mountains  to  the  highest  stars,  and  to  provoke  the 
mighiy  Jupiter  to  battle.  Jove,  hurling  his  thui^dwbolts  from  the  heights  of  heaven, 
overturned  the  vast  piles  on  those  who  had  formed  them." — Ibid.  Tost.  1.  v.  v.  35. 

"  Eternal  realms  are  provided  for  the  gods  at  a  costly  price,  and  heaven  could  only 
obey  its  own  Thunderer  after  the  wars  of  the  raging  giants." — LuCAK.  Phars,  L  l  v.  35. 

9.  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel,  beoaofle  the  Lord  did  there 
confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth :  and  from  thence  did  the  Lord 
scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth. 

Epiphanius  and  other  writers  say  that  at  Babel  there  was  an  universal  change  of 
language,  and  that  seveniy-two  new  tongues  arose,  according  to  the  number  of  mankind, 
or  of  {amilies,  at  that  period.  On  this  account,  he  says,  they  had  the  name  of  Meropes 
(from  fjL€piiti}  1  divide,  and  Si/f  the  voice),  because  their  speech  was  divided.  The 
author  of  the  Ghronicon  Paschale  also,  and  many  other  writers  who  take  notice  of  the 
name  Meropes,  and  its  origin,  suppose  that  it  related  to  the  dispersion. 

"  Troy,  the  ciiy  of  Meropian,  or  voice^dividing  men." — Hom.  II.  1.  xx.  v.  217. 

"  Cos,  the  city  of  Meropian  men." — Ibid.  Hymn,  in  ApoU,  v.  42. 

"  The  deity  overthrew  the  family  of  the  Meropes  and  destroyed  tiie  giant  shepherd 
Alcyon  at  Phlegra,  who  was  in  size  equal  to  a  mountain.'* 

Pdtd.  hth,  VI.  V.  46.     Ibid.  Newt,  iv.  v.  42. 

"  A  Titanian  damsel,  a  daughter  of  Merops." — Eurip.  Helena,  v.  887. 

"  Latona  turns  to  Merops'  ancient  seat, 
The  Ooan  isle." — Callm.  Hymn,  in  Delon,  v.  160. 

**  Euripides,  in  his  Phaeton,  says  that  Clymene  was  given 

*  To  Merops,  sovereign  of  that  land. 
Which  fipom  his  four-horse  chariot  first 
The  rising  sun  strikes  with  his  golden  rays ; 
And  which  its  swarthy  neighbours  call 
The  radiant  stable  of  the  Mom  and  Sun.' 

Here  the  poet  merely  describes  them  as  the  common  stables  of  the  morning  and  of  the 
sun ;  but  farther  on  he  tells  us  they  were  near  to  the  dwellings  of  the  Merops." 

Stbab.  1. 1,  c  2. 
.^Bilian  says  there  is  in  Mauritania 

"  A  race  of  people  called  Meropians." — Ml.  Var,  SisL  L  ni.  c.  18. 

The  above  quotations  wiU  show  how  widely  the  Meropes  or  Titanians  were  driven. 
A  distinction  is  made  by  many  ancient  writers  between  their  language  and  that  of  the 
nations  among  whom  they  were  scattered.  The  Titanian  or  Amonian  tongue  is  called  the 
language  of  i^e  gods ;  and  is  opposed  to  that  of  men,  which  was  the  language  of  Japhet 
or  of  Javan. 

"  The  hundred-handed, 
Whom  the  gods  called  Briareus ;  but 
Men  ^^ffion."— Hom.  //.  L  i.  v.  402. 

"The  gods  call  this  the  tomb  of  Myrinna;  but  men  caJl  it  Bateia." 

Ibid.  1.  n.  v.  813. 

"  This  bird  is  called  Chalcis  by  the  gods  ;  but  Kumindis  by  men." 

Ibid.  1.  xiv.  v.  291. 

"  Doves  (Peliades)  so  called  by  men." — Hes.  'Eragm, 
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8.  And  Abram  said  unto  Lot,  Let  there  be  no  strife,  T  pray  thee,  between 
me  and  thee,  and  between  my  herdmen  and  thy  herdmen;  for  we  ie 
brethren. 

'*  'Tis  dreadfal  for  words  and  strife  to  happen  between  brothers,  when  thej  fall 
into  dispute." — Eubip,  fyk,  in  JuL  v.  376. 

"What  is  more  infamous  than  want  of  friendship  between  brothers  ?'* 

Xen.  Oyrt^,  1.  vin.  c.  7. 

10.  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it 
was  well  watered  every  where,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  laind  of  Egypt,  as 
thou  comest  unto  Zoar. 

11.  Then  Lot  chose  him  all  the  plain  of  Jordan. 

**  The  spot  on  which  Jerosalem  was  built  is  not  such  as  to  excite  jealousy,  nor  for 
which  there  could  be  any  fierce  contention ;  for  it  is  rocky,  and  though  well  supplied  with 
water,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  barren  and  waterless  territory." — Strab.  1.  xvi.  c.  2. 

16*  And  I  will  make  thy  seed  as  the  dost  of  the  earth :  so  that  if  a  man 
can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  also  be  numbered. 

"  In  number  more 
Than  dust  in  fields,  or  sand  along  the  shore."— Hom.  1L  1.  ix,  v.  385. 
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9.  Chedorlaomer,  the  king  of  Elam,  Tidal  king  of  nations,  Amraphel  king 

of  Shinar,  and  Arioch  king  of  EUasar. 

This  Chedorlaomar  must  have  been  Ninyas,  the  son  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis. 
Amraphel  was  his  deputy  at  Babylon  in  Shinaar,  and  Arioch  and  TidaJ  his  deputies  over 
some  other  countries.  Ctesias,  from  whom  the  profane  historians  took  the  names  of  these 
kings,  did  not  use  the  original  names  in  his  history,  but  rather  such  as  he  found  in  the 
Persian  records,  or  such  as  the  (}reek  language  ofibred  instead  of  them.  Ninyas  was  the  first 
who  appointed  deputies  under  him  ;  and  these  deputies  were  called  kings,  as  the  Assyrian 
himself  boasted  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  '^Are  not  my  princes  altogether  longs  P" — (Is.  x.  8.) 

"  Ninyas,  that  he  might  reign  the  more  securely  and  be  feared  of  all  his  subjects 

appointed  over  everv  country  a  governor  such  as  he  could  most  confide  in,  and  who 

would  be  most  devoted  to  him«" — Diod.  Sic.  L  ii.  o.  22. 

1 8.     And  Melchizedeck  king  of  Salem  brought  forth  bread  and  wine  :  and 

he  was  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God. 

The  office  of  king  and  priest  was  generally  united  in  the  earliest  ages. 

"  Nestor,  the  aged  kiogi  pours  out  the  ablutions  and  the  sacred  com." 

HoM.  Odyi9, 1.  III.  V.  444. 

**  Sethos,  king  of  Egypt,  was  a  priest  of  Vulcan." — Hdt.  1.  ii.  c.  141. 

"  No  other  business  is  left  in  battle  for  the  king  but  to  be  priest  in  what  regards 
&e  gods,  and  general  in  what  regards  men." — Xen.  Lac,  Hep,  c.  13. 

'*  In  the  time  of  the  heroes,  the  custom  was  for  one  and  the  same  person  to  be 
general  of  the  forces,  judge,  and  high  priest." — Aristot.  FoUL  1. 1. 

''  In  old  times,  kings  themselves  performed  the  most  and  the  greatest  of  the  sacred 
rites."— Plut.  Quast  Bom.  c.  63. 

"  When  Agis,  king  of  the  Lacedemonians,  neglected  to  oflTer  the  sacrifice  usual  on 
occasion  of  victory,  the  Polemarchs  set  a  fine  upon  him." — Plut.  Lycurg,  c.  12. 
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*'  The  king  always  offered  sacrifice  to  the  Muses  before  a  battle." — Ibid.  c.  21. 
"  Anins,  both  king  of  men  and  priest  of  Apollo." — Yiso.  JEn,  1.  m.  v.  80. 

20.     He  gave  him  tithes  of  all. 

"  His  whole  array  the  warlike  son  of  Jove, 
On  Pisa's  plain  assembling  with  the  spoil, 
Raised  to  his  mighty  father,  Altis'  grove. 
And  fenced  from  tread  profane  the  hallow'd  soil." 

PmD.  Olymp,  xi.  v.  51. 
Croesns  recommends  Cyras 

''  Let  yonr  soldiers  stop  the  plnnderers  of  Sardis  with  their  booty,  and  bid  them 
assign  as  a  reason  that  one-tenth  part  mnst  be  consecrated  to  Jupiter." — Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  89. 

*'  Each  man  received  his  share  of  the  money  that  had  been  raised  by  the  sale  of 
the  captives,  the  tenth  part  of  which  they  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  to  Diana  of 
Ephesus." — ^Xen.  Anab,  L  v.  o.  3. 

After  the  capture  of  Babylon, 

"  Cyrus,  summoning  the  Magi,  commanded  them  to  choose  out  for  the  gods  the 
first-fruits  of  certain  portions  of  ground  for  sacred  use,  as  out  of  a  city  taken  by  the 
sword." — Xen.  Oyrop.  L  vn.  c.  6. 

After  the  battle  of  Coronea,  Agesilaus,  repairing  to  Delphi,  offered  the  tenth  of  his 
spoils  to  the  gods." — ^Xen.  Hixt  Grac,  1.  iv.  c.  3. 

"  Tithes  and  first-fruits  each  revolving  year 

From  dibtant  climes  shall  on  thy  shores  appear." 

Callim.  H.  in  Lehn.  v.  278. 

^'^  "  The  Carthaginians  were  accustomed  to  send  to  the  god  (Hercules)  a  tenth  of 
all  their  increase." — Diod.  Sic.  1.  xx.  c.  1. 

\a  "  For  what  reason  were  many  rich  men  accustomed  to  consecrate  to  Hercules  the 
tenth  part  of  all  their  possessions  ?  Was  it  not  because  Hercules  himself,  being  at  Rome, 
sacrificed  the  tenth  of  the  oxen  of  Geryon." — Plut.  Quasi,  Rom,  c.  18. 

"  Sylla  gave  the  people  a  magnificent  entertainment  on  the  occasion  of  his  dedi- 
cating the  tenth  of  his  substance  to  Hercules." — Plut.  SyUa^  c.  35. 

"  Marcus  Crassus,  though  remarkable  for  his  avarice,  consecrated  the  tenth  of  his 
substance  to  Hercules." — Plut.  Otom.  c.  2. 

'*  I  should  like  to  know  how  much  gold  my  master  has  taken  for  himself,  and  how 
much  he  has  given  up  to  his  father.  If  he  is  a  prudent  person  he  has  made  a  Hercules  of 
his  parent :  he  has  given  him  the  tenth  part,  and  has  kept  back  nine  for  himself." 

Plaut.  Bacch,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

"  O  Pythian  Apollo,  under  thy  guidance  and  inspired  by  thy  divinity,  I  am  now 
proceeding  to  destroy  the  City  of  Yeii,  and  I  devote  to  thee  the  t^th  part  of  the  spoil 
thereof."— Liv.Lv.  c.21. 

22.  And  Abraham  said  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  I  have  lift  up  mine  band  unto 
the  Lord,  the  most  high  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth, 

23.  That  1  will  not  take  from  a  thread  even  to  a  shoelatchet,  and  that  I  will 
not  take  any  thing  that  is  thine,  lest  thou  shouldest  say,  1  have  made 
Abram  rich. 

"  Marius,  before  engaging  with  the  Cimbri,  having  purified,  lifted  up  his  hand 
towards  heaven  and  vowed  a  hecatomb  to  the  gods ;  and  Catulus,  in  the  same  posture, 
promised  to  consecrate  a  temple  to  the  fortune  of  that  day." — Plut.  C,  Mar,  c.  26. 

The  word  thread  refers  to  the  garments  which  were  the  customary  spoils  of  war,  as 
well  as  gifta  of  honour,  and  which  were  much  coveted.  Josh.  vii.  21,  and  2  Kings  v.  5. 
A  similar  expression  occurs  in  Menander. 

**  Covet  not  even  a  needleful  of  thread." — Menand.  apud  Clem,  Alex,  Strom,  y. 
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17.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  vhen  the  sun  went  down,  and  it  was  dark, 
behold  a  smoking  furnace,  and  a  burning  lamp  that  passed  between  those 
pieces. 

18.  In  the  same  day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  Abram. 

It  was  cnstomaay  in  ratifying  a  covenant  to  cut  asnnder  tlie  animals  eacrificed  on 
the  occasion,  and  to  pass  between  me  parts  ;  the  meaning  of  which  observance  was  pro- 
bably— "  Thns  let  me  be  cut  asnnder  if  I  violate  the  oath  which  I  now  make  in  the 
presence  of  God :"  hence  the  expression  to  cut  a  covenant,  &o. 

"  Dividing  the  &athftd  covenants." 

^opicta  irurra  ra/ioircs.  HOM.  12. 1.  II.  v,  124. 

Ody98. 1.  XXIV.  V.  483. 

"  Let  ns  make  (cut)  a  trace." 
oTTovBas  T€/juafi€if.  EuBip.  Rel.  y.  1235. 

See  1  Kings  n.  23. 

'^  Xerxes  commanded  the  officers  to  find  the  eldest  son  of  Pythins  and  divide  his 
body  in  two  :  he  then  ordered  one  part  of  the  body  to  be  thrown  on  the  right  side  of  the 
road,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  whilst  the  army  continued  their  march  betwixt  them.'* 

Hdt.  1.  VII.  c.  39. 

''  The  ceremony  of  the  purification  of  the  army,  among  the  Lacedemonians,  is 
thus  performed :  a  dog  being  cut  asunder  in  the  middle,  the  head,  with  the  forepart  and 
entrails,  is  laid  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  and  the  hind  part  on  the  left.  Between  the 
parts  of  the  victim  thus  divided  the  forces  march  under  arms.  Li  front  of  the  van  are 
carried  the  remarkable  suits  of  armour  of  all  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  from  the  remotest 
origin  ;  next  foUows  the  king  himself,  with  his  children  ;  then  the  royal  cohort  and  body- 
goudsy  and  the  rest  of  the  national  troops  close  the  rear." — Liv.  1.  XL.  c.  6. 
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1.  Now  Sarai  Abram's  wife  bare  him  no  children :  and  she  had  an  hand- 
maid, an  Egyptian,  whose  name  was  Hagar. 

Dower  servants,  who  were  entirely  at  their  mistresses'  command,  were  called  c^cpvoi 
whence  the  latin  vema^  a  slave  bom  in  the  house.  They  were^also  called  Aarpis,  and 
their  service  Aarpcta  which  expressed  their  entire  devotion  to  their  mistress. 

''  Clytemnestba.  I  know  thee  as  being  a  faithfrd  servant  to  my  house. 
'^  Old  Mak.  And  that  king  Agamemnon  received  me  among  thj  dowry.*' 

EuBiP.  fyh.  in  Aid,  v.  868. 
"  Your  wife  brought  her  dower-servant  with  her." — Plaut.  Adn.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

12.  And  he  will  be  a  wild  man;  his  hand  will  be  against  every  man^  and 
every  man's  hand  against  him ;  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all 
his  brethren. 

The  Arabians  never  were  subdued.  They  did  not  submit  to  Alexander  the  Great ; 
Antigonus  attempted  to  overfcome  them,  but  was  repulsed.  They  joined  with  the  Romans 
or  with  the  Parthians  in  their  wars  as  they  thought  fit ;  but  were  never  conquered  by 
them.  Crassus,  Pompey,  and  others,  endeavoured  to  enslave  them,  but  in  vain.  Severus 
besieged  their  city,  and  was  twice  repulsed. 

"  The  Arabians  were  never  reduced  to  the  subjection  of  Persia,  but  were  in  its 
allianoe :  they  afforded  Cambyses  the  means  of  penetrating  into  Egypt,  without  which  he 
never  could  have  accomplished  his  purpose." — ^ILdt.  1.  m.  c.  88. 
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"  The  fifth  Satrapy  extended  firom  the  frontiers  of  Cilicia  and  Syria  as  &r  as 
Egypt,  parts  of  Arabia  alone  excluded,  which  paid  no  tribute/' — Ibid.  c.  91. 

"  The  Arabians  inhabit  a  tract  partly  desert,  and  in  other  parts  without  water,  and 
very  little  of  it  there  is  that  beara  any  fruit :  therefore  the  inhabitants  Irve  by  robbety  and 
plunder,  roving  up  and  down  the  countries  far  and  near,  killing  the  inhabitants,  who  find 
it  very  difficult  to  resist  them.  For  in  the  arid  parts  of  the  country  they  have  wells  in  con- 
venient places  unknown  to  strangers,  whither  mey  flee  for  refiige  and  are  safe ;  while  those 
who  pursue  them,  not  knowing  where  to  procure  water^  pensh  of  thirsty  or  meet  with 
other  disasters,  and  scarcely  ever  return  home.  These  Arabians,  thm^fbre,  as  they  are  noC^ 
to  be  conquered,  are  never  enslaved,  nor  ever  admit  any  foreign  prinoe  over  them,  but  pre- 
serve their  liberty  at  all  times.  Neither  the  Assyrians,  nor  the  Modes,  nor  the  Persians, 
nor  even  the  Macedonians,  though  they  oftmi  marched  great  forces  against  tbem,  were 
ever  able  to  overcome  them."— Diod.  Sic.  1.  n.  c.  48. 

"  Augustus  CflBsar  despatched  .^Hius  Gallus  against  the  Arabians,  whom  it  was  his 
intention  either  to  conciliate  or  subdue.  Gallus  arrived  at  Leuoe-Come  with  the  army 
labouring  under  diseases  of  the  country,  affecting  the  mouth  and  the  legs  with  a  kind  cf 
paralysis,  caused  by  the  water  and  the  plants  used  for  food :  he  was,  therefore,  compelled 

to  pass  the  summer  and  the  winter  there  for  the  recovery  of  the  sidk He  assaulted 

and  besieged  Marsiaba,  but  raised  the  siege  m  consequence  of  a  scarcity  of  water.  Finally^ 
he  returned  to  Alexandria  wiHk  so  much  of  his  army  as  oould  be  saved :  the  remainder  he 
lost,  not  by  the  enemy,  but  by  disease,  fobigue,  fiunine,  and  marches  thnnigh  bad  roads; 
for  seven  men  only  perished  in  battle.  For  these  reasons  this  expedition  contributed  little 
in  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  country." — Stbab.  L  xvi.  c.  41 

*'  All  Alexander's  projects  terminated  with  his  death,  whieh  happened  suddenly ; 
but  certainly  one  of  his  projects  was  to  try  whe^er  the  Arabians  would  receive  hun 
voluntarily  oi>  I'esist  him  by  force  of  arms  :  for  finding  that  they  did  not  send  ambassadors 
to  him  either  before  or  a0ker  his  expedition  to  India,  he  was  begimmig  to  make  preparations 
for  war  against  them." — Ibid. 

'*  The  Arabians  neither  sent  ambassadors  to  Alexander  requesting  his  friendship,  as 
all  others  thereabouts  had  done,  nor  made  him  any  presents,  nor  paid  hun  homage." 

Abb.  Meped.  AUx,  1.  vn.  c.  19. 

13.  And  she  called  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake  unto  her,  Thou  God 
seeest  me :  for  she  said,  Have  I  not  also  here  looked  after  him  that 
seeth  me  ? 

**  There  is  verily  a  God  who  both  sees  and  heatrs  what  ^  do.*' 

Plaut.  Capt,  Act  ti.  sc.  2L 
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1.     I  am  the  Almighty  God. 

"  All  power  is  his,  and  whatsoe'r  he  wills. 
The  will  alone,  omnipotent,  ftilfils/* — HoM.  Oyds8. 1.  xiv.  v.  4?45. 

'*  K  God  thou  knowest,  thou  wilt  know  this  also,  that  God  is  able  to  do  all  things." 

Okbyai.fraffm. 
''The  aH-powerfol  and  all-good,  Japfter/*— Cio.  ^'nat.  Bear.  I.m.  c.86. 

Ibo).  deDmn.  l.i.  c.10. 
«*  The  omnipotent  Father."— Vibg.  JSn.  1. 1,  v.  64.     Ov.  Meiam.  1. 1,  v.  154. 
"  Omnipotent  Jove." — Ibid.  1.  II.  v.  689. 
"  The  Omnipotent."— Ibid.  1.  iv.  v.  220. 
See  Exodus  xz.  3. 
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10.     This  is  my  covenant  which  jre  shall  keep  betwe«i  me  and  yon  and  thy 
seed  after  thee ;  every  man  child  among  you  shall  be  circumcised. 

Circumcisioii  was  practised  by  the  EgyptiauB  and  some  other  nations  from  the 
remotest  antiquity,  and  the  Jews  are  said  by  the  heathen  writers  to  have  inherited  or 
iKmowed  this  custom.  But  Moses  has  ^ven  a  dear  aocoimt  of  its  original,  while  other 
historians  offer  only  imperfect  hints  and  conjjecfburea ;  and  the  Egyptians,  donbtlesSy 
learned  this  rite  from  Abraham,  who,  with  ^  family,  were  circumcised  at  an  earlier 
period  than  any  instance  related  by  heathen  writers  can  be  referred  to.  The  Egyptians 
had  a  particnlcur  inclination  to  copy  whatever  was  introduced  into  Abraham's  religion. 
They  followed  him,  therefore,  in  me  practice  of  circumcision ;  as  afberwards,  when  they 
heard  of  his  intending  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac,  they  instituted  human  sacrifices,  a  bar- 
barons  custom  which  contintied  among  them  for  five  or  six  hundred  years. 

''Male  children,  ezeept  in  those  places  which  have  borrowed  the  ^pstom  from 
hence,  are  left  in  other  nations  as  nature  formed  them :  in  Egypt  they  are  circumcised." 

Hdt.  Ln.  0.86. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Colchis,  Egyjit,  and  Ethiopia^  are  the  only  people  who,  from 
time  immemorial,  have  used  circumcision.     The  Phcemcians  and  the  Syrians  of  Palestine 

acknowledge  that  they  borrowed  this  custom  fix^m  Egypt As  &is  practice  can  be 

traced  both  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  to  Hie  remotest  antiquity,  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
which  first  introduced  it." — Ibid.  1.  n.  c.  104. 

''  The  Colchians  prove  that  they  are  derived  fr^m  the  Egytians,  by  the  &ct  of  their 
being  circumcised  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians. ''-—Diod.  Sic.  1.  z.  c.  55. 

"  The  Egyptians  circumcise  tiieir  males ;  as  is  the  custom  among  the  Jews,  who 
are  of  Egyptian  origin." — Stbab.  1.  XTH.  c.  2. 

''  The  Jews  instituted  cfircnmcision  on  purpose  to  be  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
mark.     The  same  is  assumed  by  their  proselytes." — ^Tao.  Ski,  1.  r.  c.  5. 

13.    And  lie  that  is  eight  days  old  shall  be  circnmcised  among  yon. 

"  Many  infimts  die  before  the  seventh  day ;  for  which  reason  their  names  are  given 
to  them  at  that  time,  because  there  is  then  more  ground  for  expecting  that  they  wiH 
survive." — ^Aeistot.  de  animal,  1.  vn.  c.  7. 

The  young  of  the  oxen  and  the  sheep  were  not  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Lord  before 
the  eighth  day  for  the  same  reason.     See  Exod.  xxii.  30. 
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1.  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  the  plains  of  M^mre :  and  he  sat 
in  the  tent  door  in  the  heat  of  the  day ; 

2.  And  he  lift  np  his  eyes  and  looked,  and,  lo,  three  men  stood  by  him : 
and  when  he  saw  tAemf  he  ran  to  meet  iJiem  from  the  tent  door,  and 
bowed  himself  toward  the  ground. 

The  ancient  mythology  abounds  in  stories  of  the  descent  of  the  gods  upon  earth 
in  hmnan  fonns.    See  Acts  xiv.  11. 

<<  In  this  low  disguise 
Wanders,  perhaps,  some  inmate  of  the  skies ; 
Th^  (ourious  ofb  of  mortal  actions)  deign 
In  forms  like  these  to  round  the  earth  and  main." 

Hon.  0^,  1.  xvn.  V.  484* 

*•  Are  yon  not,  Theofloms,  uncoftscioTisly  bringing  in,  not  a  guest,  but  some  god  P  " 

Plat.  Sovhitt.  c.  1. 
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"  It  is  said  that  the  five  gods  travel  through  the  world  representing  themselves  to 
men,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  sacred  living  creatores,  and  sometmies  in  the  form  of  men. 
And  this  is  not  a  &ble,  but  very  possible,  if  it  be  tme  that  these  give  birth  to  all  things." 

DiOD.  Sic.  L  i.  c.  12. 

Ovid  tells  how — 

"  Jnpiter,  and  the  god  who  reigns  in  the  wide  ooean^  and  Mercury,  took  their 
journey  together,"  &c. — Ov.  Fast  1.  v.  v.  495  and  v.  688. 

**  Full  oft,  while  piety  was  yet  revered 
By  pristine  man,  the  gods  on  earth  appear'd^ 
And,  entering  oft  some  hero's  pure  abode, 
To  human  crowds  immortal  beauty  show'd." 

Catxtl.  Carm,  lxiv.  t.  387. 

8.    And  Eiaid,  My  Lord,  if  now  I  have  found  &yonr  in  thy  sight,  pass  not 

away,  I  pray  thee,  from  thy  servant : 
4.    Let  a  little  water,  I  pray  you,  be  fetched,  and  wash  your  feet,  and  rest 

yonrselyes  under  the  tree : 
6.    And  I  will  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  comfort  ye  your  hearts ;  after 

that  ye  shall  pass  on :  for  therefore  are  ye  come  to  your  servant.    And 

they  said,  So  do,  as  thou  hast  said. 

"  They,  seeing  guests  arrived,  together  aQ 
Advanced,  and  grasping  courteously  their  hands 
Invited  them  to  sit.  — Gom.  Odysa.  1. 3.  v.  34. 

'^  Miltiades,  as  he  sat  before  the  door  of  his  hoitse,  perceived  the  Dolonci  passing 
by,  and  as  by  their  dress  and  spears  they  appeared  to  be  foreigners^  he  caUed  to  them. 
On  their  approach  he  offered  them  the  use  of  his  house  and  the  rites  of  hospitality." 

Hdt^Lvi.  c.  35. 

"  According  to  these  laws,  it  is  meet  to  receive  all  strangers,  both  male  and  female 
from  another  country,  and  to  send  out  our  own  people,  doing  honour  to  Zeus,  who  pre- 
sides over  hospitality." — Plat,  de  leg,  1.  xn.  c.  6. 

"  Among  the  Gtermans,  to  refose  admitting  under  your  roof  any  man  whatsoever 
is  held  wicked  and  inhuman.  Every  man  receives  ev&rj  comer  and  treats  him  with  re- 
pasts as  long  as  his  ability  can  possibly  ftimish  them." — Tac.  Germ,  c.  21. 

6.  And  Abraham  hastened  into  the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and  said,  Make  ready 
quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead  tY,  and  make  cakes  upon  the 
hearth. 

7.  And  Abraham  ran  unto  the  herd,  and  fetcht  a  calf  tender  and  .good» 
and  gave  it  unto  a  young  man ;  and  he  hasted  to  dress  it. 

8.  And  he  took  butter,  and  milk,  and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed,  and 
set  it  before  them ;  and  he  stood  by  them  under  the  tree,  and  they  did 
eat. 

Homer  gives  a  similar  picture  of  the  simplicity  and  hospitality  of  patriarchal 
times. 

**  Patroclus  o'er  the  blazing  fire 
Heaps  in  a  brazen  vase  three  chines  entire : 
The  brazen  vase  Automedon  sustains. 
Which  flesh  of  porket,  sheep,  and  goat  contains : 
Achilles  at  the  genial  feast  presides. 
The  parts  transfixes  and  witii  skill  divides. 
Meanwhile  Patroclus  sweats,  the  fire  to  raise ; 
The  tent  is  brightened  with  the  rising  blaze : 
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Then,  when  the  lasignid  flaznes  at  lenj^  sabside, 

He  shows  a  bed  of  ^owin^  embers  wide, 

Above  the  coals  the  smoking  fragment  tarns, 

And  sprinkles  sacred  salt  from  l^Pfced  nms ; 

With  bread  the  glittering  canisters  they  load 

Which  ronnd  the  board  MenoBtins'  son  bestowed ; 

Himself,  opposed  to  Ulysses,  frill  in  sight, 

Each  portion  parts,  and  orders  eveiy  rite. 

The  first  fat  offering,  to  the  immortals  dne. 

Amidst  the  greedy  flames  Patroclns  threw ; 

Then  each,  indulging  in  the  social  feast, 

His  thirst  and  hunger  soberly  repressed.*' — HoM.  77. 1.  el  t.  206. 

17.  And  the  Lord  said,  shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  thing  which  I  do ; 

18.  Seeing  that  Abraham  shall  surely  become  a  great  and  mighty  nation, 
and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  him  ? 

19.  For  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command  his  children  and  his  household 
after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and 
judgment ;  that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hath 
spoken  of  him. 

**  ApoUo  manifests  himself  not  to  eveiy  one,  but  to  a  good  man  only." 

Calldc.  H.  in  AjpoU,  y.  9. 

^  The  good are  God's  peculiar  care. 

And  such  as  hononr  him  shall  heay'nlj  honour  share.*' 

Ov.  Metam.  L  vm.  r.  724 
^'  To  whom  conld  I  suppose  that  the  Gods  of  Heaven  would  rather  reveal  and 
disclose  their  secrets,  than  the  truth  to  the  hallowed  Cato  ?    Assuredly  thy  life  has  ever 
been  regulated  according  to  the  laws  of  heaven,  and  thou  art  a  follower  of  the  Gbd.'* 

LucAK.  Pkar:  L  ix,  v.  657. 

25.  That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this  manner,  to  slay  the  righteons 
with  the  wicked :  and  that  the  righteons  should  be  as  the  wicked,  that 
be  far  from  thee :  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? 

Contrast  the  following : — 

"  The  deity,  deeming  fortune  common,  is  wont,  in  the  ruin  of  him  that  is  depraved* 
to  destroy  him  that  is  not  depraved  and  has  done  no  eviL" — ^£2usip.  Suppl.  v.  226. 
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8.     Therefore  came  they  under  the  shadow  of  my  roof. 

The  ancients,  and  especisklly  those  of  Eastern  countries,  were  vorv  strict  in  their 
observance  of  the  rites  of  hospitality.  No  sacrifice  was  too  great  to  oflJer  in  defence  of 
those  who  had  broken  bread  or  tasted  salt  under  their  roof.  Even  an  enemy,  having  once 
been  received  as  a  guest,  might  esroect  protection.  Lycaon  had  been  a  captive  to  Achilles 
who  sent  him  to  Lemnos,  to  be  sold ;  but  he  escaped  from  thence  and  was  ag&in  found  by 
AchiUes  on  the  field  of  battle.     He  thus  pleads  for  Ufe, — 

<<  Thy  well-known  captive,  great  Achilles !  see. 
Once  more  Lycaon  trembles  at  thy  knee. 
Some  pity  to  a  suppliant's  name  afford, 
Who  shared  the  gifts  of  Ceres  at  thy  board."->HoH.  II.  1.  xxi.  v.  74. 
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Penelope  thus  npfbraids  Antlnotis : 

"  Wretch !  to  destroy  a  prince  that  6iendship  g^ves. 
While  in  hia  guest,  his  murderer  he  receives  ; 
Nor  dread  superior  Jove,  to  whom  belong 
The  oause  of  suppliants,  and  revenge  of  wrong/' 

HoM.  OiyM.  LxvL  v.4i21. 
^etes  says  to  Argus — 

'*  My  table  ye  hare  tonoh'd  with  genial  rite ; 
Or  direful  thanks  intrasion  should  requite ; 
Tear  out  jour  tongues,  and  k>p  your  arms  away^ 
And  BetA  jroo  ioM^  a  pageaoyt  of  dismay." 

Apol.  Rhod.  Jrff.  1.  in.  v.  377. 

11.  And  they  smote  the  xoea  that  were  at  the  door  of  the  honse  with 
blindness,  both  small  asd  great ;  so  that  they  wearied  themselyes  to 
find  the  door. 

&o  the  FliAaciaBfl  were  Uinded  thflit  they  couM  not  eee  Ulysses. 

*'  Seercft  -he  iaoy^B  along  ^le  crowded  i^)aoe, 
Unseen  of  all  the  rude  Phnacian  race. 
So  Pallas  order'd.     Pallas  to  their  eyes 
The  mkt  objected,  and  condensed  ihe  sides/' 

HoM.  Oefyw.  1.  TO.  V.  38. 

"  MiNEBVA.  He  (Ajax)  will  not  see  ^ese,  be  thou  e'er  so  near. 

"  Ulysses.  ImpossiMe !  his  eyes  are  still  the  same. 

**  MiKEBViu  But  I  diall  throw  a  veil  of  darkness  o'er  them." 

Soph.  ^ya«.  Act  i.  v.  83. 

"  Propitious  to  the  journey,  Juno  shrouds 
The  Colchiim  city  in  a  veil  of  clouds ; 
That  safely  they  may  reach  the  monarch's  seat ; 
Nor  insult  fix)m  the  swaiming  rabble  meet." 

Apol.  Rhod.  Jr^.  1.  ra.  v.  210. 

17.  And  it  oame  io  paEtey  mhm  thegr  had  brought  tiiem  forth  abroad, 
that  he  said,  Eteape  for  thy  life ;  look  not  behind  thee,  neither  stay 
thou  in  all  the  plain ;  escape  to  the  mountain,  lest  thou  be  consumed. 

The  history  df  Lent  and  iStie  ntgdls  seemft  to  hare  been  praepted  aatfeag  ths 
Romans  in  the  stoiy  of  Jujnter  and  Mercury  visiting  the  house  of  Baucis  and  Philemon, 
and  as  a  recompense  for  their  hospitality,  deUvering  fliem  from  the  destruction  with  which 
all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  visited  Knr  their  wickedness. 

"  Jove,  with  Hermes  came ;  but  in  disguise 
Of  mortal  men,  oooeeal'd  their  deities ; 
One  laid  aside  his  thunder,  one  his  rod ; 
And  many  toilsome  steps  together  trod : 
For  harbour  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knock'd, 
Not  one  of  all  the  thous&nd  but  was  lock'd. 
At  last  an  hospitable  house  they  found. 

Bsuois  and  PhtteHKna  reoeiye  them  holspHably,  ai!id  Jove  dedariBB  hiAwelf. 

*'The  neighbourhood,  said  he, 
Shall  jnstly  perish  for  impietv : 
You  stand  alone  exempted }  but  obey 
With  speed,  and  follow  whei^  we  lead  the  way : 
Leave  tlieee  aeeurs'd,  and  to  the  mountains'  height 
Ascend ;  nor  once  loc^  backward  in  your  fiight» 
They  haste,  and  What  their  toMly  feet  denied, 
Th«  trusty  flteifF^  thfldr  better  leg,  suj^Iifd. 
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An  fii*roir'0  fliglit  ih^j  'wwted  to  ike  iap^ 
And  there  secnre,  bat  spent  with  trarely  stop ; 
Then  turn  their  now  no  more  forbidden  eyes ; 
Lost  in  a  lake  the  floated  level  lies. 

Ovid.  Metam.  1  viii.  v.  626-697. 

24.  Then  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomomdi  biixnBtone 
and  fire  from  the  Lord  ont  of  heaven ; 

25.  And  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  cities,  and  that  which  grew  iipcm  the  gromid. 

*^  The  conntrj  about  the  Lacns  Asphaltites  being  of  an  igneons  character,  and  ex- 
haling bad  odoniv,  randers  tbe  kihabtento  suddy  and  Ahort-lived." 

Di(M>.  Sic.  1.  xn.  c.  98. 


"  Near  Moasada  (a  place  xear  the  lahe  Aii^hakites,  oailed  Kasada  by  Josephns) 
are  to  Ibe  sefin  raggvd  ftxdcs,  bearing  the  marital  of  fire;  fiaRErsB  in  nun^  places ;  a  soil  like 
afihes;  pitch  ftllmg  in  drops  from  the  rocks;  rivers  boiling  np,  and  emitting  a  fetid 
odour  to  a  great  distance ;  dweOings  in  every  direction  oveTtnrawn ;  whence  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  the  common  tradition  of  the  natives  that  tldi1;ee!n  cities  once  existed 
there,  the  capital  of  whidi  was  Sodom,  bnt  that  a  circuit  of  about  sixty  stadia  aroimd  it 
escaped  nninjnred ;  shocks  of  earthquake,  however,  eruptions  of  flames,  and  hot  springs 
containing  asphaltns  and  sulphur^  caused  the  lake  to  burst  its  bounds,  and  the  rocks  took 
fire;  some  of  the  cities  were  swallowed  up,  others  were  abandoned  by  such  of  the 
inhabftants  as  wero  «ble  to  make  their  escape." — Stbab.  1.  xvl  c.  2. 

"  Not  far  from  the  Dead  Sea  lie  the  desert  plains,  such  as  they  report  to  have  been 
of  old  a  fruits  and  flourishing  country,  frdl  of  populous  cities,  which  were  consumed  by 
lightnings  and  thunderbolts ;  they  ctdd  that  ihb  tmces  and  monuments  of  such  desolation 
still  exist,  and  that  the  soil  itself  looks  scorched,  and  has  ever  since  lost  its  fertility  .... 
To  speak  my  own  sentiments,  I  would  allow  that  cities,  once  very  great  and  important, 
were  burnt  here  by  fire  from  heaveni  «ad  tibafe  tiie  floil  i»  infetted  by  eodiaJaiions  from  tbe 
lake."— TAa  ffUi.  1.  v.  c.  7. 

"  The  lake  Asphaltites  produces  notibing  whatever  except  bkomen,  to  whioh  lA 
owes  its  name." — Plin.  EUt  not.  1.  v.  c  16.    Ibid.  1.  xxxv.  c.  15. 

The  story  of  Phaeton  may,  perhaps,  have  originated  in  some  tradition  of  this  great 
bnniing  by  the  fire  sent  down  from  heaven. 

*'  Th0  fire  ptcrvwl'd,  wIhoi  iihv  flumes  fbriom  hmrse^ 
Dncbbdng  Pharthwn'a  joumg  feehie  fom, 
Ban  through  the  sky  in  an  unusual  course ; 
And,  falling  near  the  earth,  burnt  all  below, 
TQl  angry  Jove ^^SffB^uiM.  tbtmder  tbr^w, 
iutd  qnttiehvd  the  hcMnmBod  fioy  jortth  ia  Po." 

LuoBET.  de  rer.  nai.  1.  v.  v.  840. 

^'  The  highlands  smokoi  cleft  by  the  piercing  rays^ 
Or,  clfld  with  woods,  in  their  own  foel  blaze. 
Kext  o'er  the  plains,  .where  ripened  harvests  grow. 
The  running  conflagration  spi'eads  below. 
Bat  ihesef  aid  triviel  iHa :  l^tu^  cities  bum, 
And  peopled  kingdoms  into  ashes  turn." — Ov.  Metam,  !•  n.  v.  210. 

26.    But  his  wife  looked  back  from  behind  him  and  she  became  a  pillar  of 

Medea  charges  Jason,  that  after  perfonaiiig  ■Mystical  thes  to  Heeais^ 
'*  This  ended,  home  return  with  buskward  pace, 
Ifor  turn  at  startling  noise  thy  heedless  face ; 
Though  hurried  steps  along  the  causeway  sound, 
Oi'  mastiffs  ho&tsetf  b^,  witii  note  profound ; 
Shoidd'flt  thoa,  ffl-iatedy  raridy  ixctii  Uttf  head, 
Taitt  are  the  rites,  and  hopes  of  safety  fled.*' 

Apol.  Bhod.  Jr^.  1.  m.  v.  1087. 


( 
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Orpheus  recovers  Eniydioe  from  Tartarus  on  the  condition  that— ^ 

"  If,  before  he  reach  the  reahns  of  air, 

He  backward  cast  his  eyes  to  view  the  fair, 

The  forfeit  grant,  that  instant  void  is  made. 

And  she  for  ever  lefb  a  lifeless  shade. 
Orphens — 

*'  His  longing  eyes  impatient,  backward  cast 

To  catch  a  lover's  look,  but  look'd  his  last ; 

For,  instant  dying,  she  again  descends, 

While  he  to  empty  air  his  arms  extends." 

Ov.  Metam.  1.  x.  v.  50. 

Kiobe  was  turned  to  stone  while  grieving  over  the  death  of  her  children. 

"  Thee  too  I  reverence  as  a  goddess,  thee, 
Unhappy  Niobe  !  for  still  thou  weep'st, 
And  from  the  marble,  tears  eternal  flow." — Sofh.  Mectra^  v.  150. 

"  Widow'd  and  childless,  lamentable  state  ! 
A  dolefdl  sight,  among  the  dead  she  sate  ; 
Hardened  with  woes,  a  statue  of  despair, 
To  ev'ry  breath  of  wind  unmov'd  her  hair ; 

Action  and  life  from  ev'iy  part  are  gone ; 
And  ev'n  her  entrails  turn  to  solid  stone." 

OY.Metam.  l.vi.  v.  301. 
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8.    And  God  came  to  Abimelech  in  a  dream. 

"  The  gods  know  all  things  and  fore-shew  them  to  whom  they  please  by  auguries, 
by  omens,  and  in  dreams." — ^Xen.  Sipparch,  c.  9. 

For  frirther  notices  of  dreams  see  Job  xxxm.  15. 

8.     Thon  art  but  a  dead  man. 

"  He  that  deserves  to  die  is  dead  already,  though  he  may  stiQ  sup  on  a  hundred 
Ckkurian  oysters,  and  plunge  in  a  whole  bath  of  the  perfumes  of  Cosmus." 

Juv.  Sai.  vin.  v.  85. 

11.  And  Abraham  said,  Because  I  thought,  Surely  the  fear  of  God  is  not 
in  this  place ;  and  they  -will  slay  me 'for  my  wife's  sake. 

Ulysses  exclaims — 

"  Into  what  land  am  I  come  ?  Are  these  people  wild,  cruel,  without  law,  doing 
all  things  hy  violence  ?  or  are  they  given  to  hospitality ;  having  the  fear  of  Gt)d  in  their 
minds." — ^HoM.  Odyss,  L  vi.  v.  119. 

12.  And  yet  indeed  she  is  my  sister ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  my  father, 
but  not  the  daughter  of  my  mother ;  and  she  became  my  wife. 

The  Athenians  were  permitted  by  the  law  of  Solon  to  marry  their  sisters  by  the 
father's  side ;  but  not  their  uterine  sisters.  *'  The  son  of  thy  mother  "  is  mentioned, 
Deut.  xm.  6,  as  of  nearer  affinity  than  others. 

"  A  brother,  0  averter  of  ill !  debauched  his  sister,  the  child  of  his  own  mother !  " 

Aristoph.  Nub.  V.  1372. 

''  Cimon  married  his  half-sister  Elpinice  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  his 
country.    For  an  Athenian  is  allowed  to  marry  the  daughter  of  his  own  &ther.'* 

CoBN.  Nep.  Oimon^  c.  !• 
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16.  And  tmto  Sarah  he  said,  Behold,  I  have  given  thy  brother  a  thousand 
pieces  of  silver :  behold,  he  is  to  thee  a  coveiing  of  the  eyes,  unto  all 
that  are  with  thee,  and  with  all  other  ;  thus  she  was  reproved. 

"  Charilliis  being  asked  why,  at  Sparta,  virgms  were  suffered  to  appear  in  public 
anyeiled,  bnt  wives  only  with  veils,  replied  :  That  maidens  may  find  husbands,  and  that 
wives  may  keep  those  they  have  fonnd." — Plut.  Apoth.  Lacon.  Charyl. 
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20.    Ishmael  dwelt  in  the  wilderness,  and  became  an  archer. 

The  Ituraeans,  who  were  descended  from  Jetar,  a  son  of  Ishmael,  were  famous  for 
their  nse  of  the  bow ;  as  were,  also,  the  men  of  Keder.     Is.  xxi.  17. 

"  The  Itnrsean  yew 
Beceives  the  bending  figure  of  a  bow.." — ^Vieg.  Oiorg,  1.  n.  v.  488. 

"  Hence  Itnreea's  sons  their  arrows  shot." — Lucan.  I,  vn.  v.  230. 

33.    And  Abraham  planted  a  groye  in  Beer-sheba,  and  called  there  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  eyerlasting  God. 

Gboves  and  sacred  trees  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  early  writers.  See 
2  Kings  xxin.  7. 

*'*•  The  trees  formed  the  first  temples  of  the  gods,  and  even  at  the  present  day  the 
coimtry  people,  preserving  in  all  their  simpliciiy  their  ancient  rites,  consecrate  the  finest 
among  their  trees  to  some  divinity ;  indeed,  we  feel  ourselves  inspired  to  adoration,  not 
less  by  the  sacred  groves  and  their  very  stillness,  than  by  the  stataes  of  the  gods, 
resplendent  as  they  are  with  gold  and  ivory.  Each  kind  of  tree  remains  immutably  con- 
secrated to  its  own  peculiar  divinity — the  beech  to  Jupiter,  the  laurel  to  Apollo,  the  olive 
to  Minerva,  the  myrtle  to  Venus ;  besides  which,  it  is  our  belief  that  the  sylvans,  the 
fauns,  and  various  kinds  of  goddess  nymphs  have  the  tutelage  of  the  woods,  and  we 
look  upon  those  deities  as  especially  appointed  to  preside  over  them  by  the  will  of 
heaven."— Plin.  Hut.  Nat,  1.  xn.  c.  2. 

"  Meantime  the  guardian  of  the  Trojan  state, 
Ckreat  Hector,  entered  at  the  Scaean  gate. 
Beneath  the  beech  tree's  consecrated  shades, 
The  Trojan  matrons  and  the  Trojan  maids 
Around  him  flocked."— Hom.  II,  1.  vi.  v.  237. 

"  Where  the  great  oak,  sacred  to  Jove,  stretches  its  vast  branches,  or  where  the 
dark  grove  of  Hex  trees  bestows  its  sacred  shade." — ^Vibg,  Georg.  1.  ni.  v.  333. 
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7.  And  Isaac  spake  unto  Abraham  his  father,  and  said,  My  father :  and 
he  said,  Here  am  I,  my  son.  And  he  said.  Behold  the  fire  and  the 
wood  :  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering  ? 

8.  And  Abraham  said,  My  son,  God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt 
offering  :  so  they  went  both  of  them  together. 

Although  the  story  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  is  founded  most  probably  upon 
that  of  Jephtha's  daughter  (Judges  xi.  39,)  the  following  passages  from  Eubipides  bear 
so  strong  a  resemblance  to  some  parts  of  the  history  of  Abraham's  offering  upon  Mount 
Moriah,  as  to  demand  insertion  here. 
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^'  AoAMsmroH.  It  b^liorae  xn^  to  offer  a  wtMn  SAorifioe  htm. 
"  Iphiqenu.  But  it  is  with  the  priests  that  thou  shonldest  consider  sacred  matters. 
"  Aqamemnon.  Yet  thou  shalt  know  it,  for  thou  wilt  stand  round  the  altar. 
"  Iphioenu.  What !  shall  we  stand  in  choms  round  the  altar  ? 
''  AoAMfitfiroN.  I  deem  thee  happier  thim  myself  for  that  thou  knowest  nothing." 

EuBi|».  Ipk.  m  Jul,  V.  673. 

9.  And  they  came  to  the  place  wbich  God  had  told  him  of;  and  Abraham 
built  an  altar  there,  and  laid  the  wood  in  order,  and  bound  Isaac  his  son, 
and  laid  him  on  the  altar  upon  the  wood. 

Isaac,  like  the  divine  Saviour  whom  he  foreshadowed,  was  a  willing  victim ;  never- 
theless, he  was  bound  as  was  Jesus,  this  being  the  custom  at  sacrifices. 

'*  Iphigenu.  Thou  hast  nurtorod  me  for  a  glpiy  to  Gt^eeoe,  and  I  will  not  refuse." 

Ibid.  v.  1502. 
Binon  says — 

'*  The  salted  cakes  were  prepared  and  the  sacred  fillet  was  around  my  brow.  I 
broke  my  bonds,  and  saved  myself  firom  death." — Yma,  JSn,  1,  n.  v.  134. 

''  Orestes  and  Pylades  are  led  to  the  pitiless  altar,  their  hands  bound  behind  their 
backs."— Ov.  de  Poni.  1.  m.  Eieff.  2. 

10.  And  Abraham  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  took  the  knife  to  slay  his 
son. 

11.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  unto  him  out  of  heaven,  and  said, 
Abraham,  Abraham ;  and  he  said,  Here  am  I. 

12.  And  he  said,  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad,  neither  do  thou  any- 
thing unto  him :  for  now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast 
not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son  from  me. 

13.  And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold  behind  iim  a 
ram  caught  in  a  thicket  by  his  horns :  and  Abraham  went  and  took  the 
ram,  and  offered  him  up  for  a  burnt  offering  in  the  stead  of  his  son. 

"  Messenoeb.  The  priest,  taking  the  knife,  prayed,  and  viewed  her  neck,  that  he 
might  find  a  place  to  strike :  ^and  no  Uttle  pity  entered  my  mind,  and  I  stood  with  eyes 
cast  down ;  but  suddenly  there  was  a  marvel  to  behold.  For  every  one  could  clearly 
perceive  the  sound  of  the  blow ;  but  beheld  not  the  virgin,  where  on  earth  she  had 
vanished.  But  a  stag  lay  panting  on  the  ground,  of  mighty  size  and  beautiM  in  appearance, 
with  whose  blood  the  alteo*  of  the  goddess  was  abundantly  wetted ;  and  upon  tins  Calchas 
thus  spake : — O  leaders  of  this  common  host  of  the  Greeks,  behold  this  victim  which  the 
goddess  hath  brought  to  her  altar,  a  mountain-roaming  stag.  This  she  prefers  greatly  to 
ihe  virgin,  lest  her  altars  should  be  defiled  with  generous  blood." 

EuRiP.  Iph.  in  AuL  v.  1678. 

''  On  the  occasion  of  a  plague  at  Falerii  an  oracle  required  that  a  virgin  should  be 
sacrificed  to  Juno.  When  Valeria  Luperca  had  been  chosen  by  lot  for  the  sacrifice,  and 
the  sword  was  already  drawn  to  slay  her,  an  eagle  came  down  fraxn  heaven  and  carried  it 
away  and  laid  it  upon  the  head  of  a  young  heifer  which  was  feeding  near  the  temple,  and 
which  was  then  sacrificed  in  her  stead." — Plut.  PardU,  c.  36. 

17.  That  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying  I  vill  multiply 
thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the 
the  sea  shore. 

*'  If  thou  would'st  all  his  generous  deeds  explore, 
As  soon  the  sandy  grains  thy  tongue  shall  number  o'er." 

PiND.  Olymp,  n.  V.  179. 

"  Many  as  grains  of  Libyan  sand 
Upon  Gyrene's  spicy  land, 
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From  presoient  AxmnoB*a  Boltry  dozcM 

To  sacred  Battus'  ancient  tomb, 

Many  as  stars  that  silent  kep 

At  night,  the  stolen  loves  of  men,"  Ac. — Catvu  Carm,  7. 

"  I  have  snffered  woes  conntless  as  tihs  stars  in  heaven,  or  as  the  dry  grains  of 
dust"— Ov.  Triii.  Li.  EUg.  4 

GENESIS   XXIII. 

8.     And  Abraham  stood  up  from  before  his  dead,  and  spake  onto  the  sons 

of  Heth  saying, 
4.     I  €^i»  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  with  you  i  give  ma  a  possession  of  a 

buryingplace  with  you,  that  I  maf  bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight. 
6.    And  the  children  of  Heth  answered  Abraham,  saying  unto  him, 
6.     Hear  us,  my  lord :  thou  art  a  mighty  prince  among  us :  in  the  choice  of 

our  sepulchres  bury  thy  de^d ;   none  of  us  shall  withhold  from  thee  his 

sepulchrci  but  that  thou  mayest  bury  thy  dead. 

The  onoients  attached  ffreat  importance  to  the  burial  of  their  dead.— Bee  Notes 
on  Jer.  vui,  2.,  jsnd  xxii.  18. 

'*  Cheops  intended  the  Pyramids  as  a  place  of  bnriaJ  for  himself.  They  were  in  an 
island  which  he  formed  by  introducing  the  WB.ters  of  the  Nile." — Hdt.  1.  n.  c.  124. 

"  In  this  reign,  when  commerce  was  checked  and  injured  fipom  the  extreme  want  of 
money,  an  ordinance  passed  that  any  one  might  borrow  money,  giving  the  body  of  his  father 
as  a  pledge.  By  this  law  the  sepulchre  of  the  debtor  became  in  the  power  of  the  creditor, 
for  if  the  debt  was  not  discharged,  he  could  neither  be  buried  with  his  &mily  nor  in  any 
other  vault ;  nor  was  he  suffered  to  enter  into  one  belonging  to  his  descendants.'' 

Ibid.  c.  136. 

"  An  Egyptian,  when  he  lacks  money  to  supply  his  wants,  not  unfrequently  relieves 
his  necessity  by  pawning  the  dead  body  of  his  brother  or  his  &ther.*' — Lucian.  de  luciu^  c.  21. 

16.     Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver. 

"  The  Lydians  are  i 
aded  in  retail." — Hi 

See  Gen.  xlvii.  17. 


"  The  Lydians  are  the  first  people  on  reeord  who  eoined  gold  and  silver  into  money, 
and  traded  in  retail." — Hdt.  L  i.  c.  94 
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8.  And  if  the  woman  will  not  be  willing  to  follow  thee,  then  thou  shalt  b6 
clear  from  this  my  oath :  only  bring  not  my  son  thither  again, 

Pylades,  being  bound  by  oath  to  deliver  a  certain  letter,  stipulates  for  a  similar 
exemption  :^ 

"  Grant  me  this  one  exception  ;  if  the  vessel  suffer  any  harm,  and  the  letter  be  lost 
in  a  storm,  together  with  the  goods,  and  I  can  save  my  person  only,  that  this  mine  oath  be 
no  longer  valid." — Eubip.  Ijfk.  in  Taur.  v.  766. 

16.  And  it  came  to  pass,  before  he  had  done  speaking,  that,  behold.  Re- 
bekah  came  out,  who  was  bom  to  Bethuel,  son  of  Milcah,  the  wife  of 
Nfthor,  Abraham's  brother,  with  her  pitcher  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  When  near  the  &m'd  PhsBacian  walls  he  (Ulysses)  drew, 
The  beauteous  city  opening  to  his  view. 
His  step  a  virgin  met  and  stood  before ; 
A  poliah'd  um  the  seeioing  vii^  bove."-^HoM.  Oefyi$,  I  vn.  v.  16.      j 
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"  Before  the  town  a  virgin,  bearing  fortih 
Her  ew'r,  they  met,  daughter  of  nim  who  ruled 
The  Lasstrygonian  race,  Antiphates. 
Descending  from  the  gate  she  sought  the  fount 
Artacia ;  for  their  custom  waa  to  draw 
Prom  that  pure  fountain  for  the  city's  use,"— Ibid.  1.  x.  v.  105. 

"  Pygres  and  Mantyes,  natives  of  Pseonia,  the  government  of  which  had  become  the 
object  of  their  ambition,  adopted  the  following  artifice  : — They  decorated  their  sister,  a 
person  of  great  elegance  and  beauty,  in  the  b^  manner  they  were  able,  and  sent  her  to 
draw  water.  She  had  a  vessel  on  her  head,  she  led  a  horse  by  a  bridle,  listened  round  her 
arm,  and  she  was  moreover  spinning  some  thread.  When  she  came  to  the  river  she  gave 
her  horse  some  water,  and  then  filled  her  pitcher.  Having  done  this,  she  returned  by  the 
way  she  came,  with  the  pitcher  of  water  on  her  head,  the  horse  fiastened  by  a  bridle  to  her 
arm,  and,  as  before,  employed  in  spinning." — Hdt.  1.  y.  c.  12. 

This  was  done  with  a  view  to  persuade  Darius  that  all  the  women  of  the  PsBonians 
were  accustomed  to  labour. 

"  Cheirisophus  came  to  a  village  just  as  it  was  dark,  and  at  a  fountain  without  the 
walls,  he  found  some  women  and  girls  who  belonged  to  it  carrying  water." 

Xbn.  Anah.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 

'*  The  vestal  approached  the  waterside,  bearing  upon  her  head  an  earthen  pitcher." 

Ov.  Iwt  L  m.  v.  13. 
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12.  My  father  peradventure  will  feel  me,  and  I  shall  seem  to  him  as  a  de- 
ceiver ;  and  1  shall  bring  a  curse  upon  me,  and  not  a  blessing. 

"  Their  other's  curse. 
Fatally  cruel,  sweeps  them  both  away."— uEscH.  Sept.  c.  Tkeb.  v.  819. 

13.  And  his  mother  said  unto  him,  Upon  me  6e  thy  curse,  my  son :  only 
obey  my  voice,  and  go  fetch  me  them. 

"  'Tis  ever  found  that  mothers 
Plead  for  their  sons,  and  in  the  father's  wrath 
Defend  them."  Tbr.  EeauL  Act  v.  sc.  4. 

27.  And  he  came  near  and  kissed  him :  and  he  smelled  the  smell  of  his 
raiment,  and  blessed  him,  and  said.  See,  the  smell  of  my  son  ia  as  the 
smell  of  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed : 

"  When  after  long  continued  drought  the  rain  has  soaked  the  ground,  then  it  is  that 
the  earth  exhales  a  divine  odour  that  is  so  peculiarly  its  own,  and  to  which,  imparted  to  it 
by  the  sun,  there  is  no  perfome,  however  sweet,  that  can  possibly  be  compared." 

Plin.  SuL  not,  1.  xvn.  c.  3. 

46.  And  Rebekah  said  to  Isaac,  I  am  weary  of  my  life  because  of  the 
daughters  of  Heth  :  if  Jacob  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Heth,  such 
as  these  which  are  of  the  daughters  of  the  land,  what  good  shall  my  life 
do  me? 

"  Thou,  my  child,  I  hear,  art  both  joined  in  marriage,  and  hast  the  jovs  of  love  in  a 
foreign  family,  and  cherishest  a  foreign  alliance  :  intolerable  to  this  thy  moiJaer  and  to  the 
aged  Laiufl,  the  woe  of  a  foreign  marriage  brought  upon  us." — Eurip.  Fhanin.  v.  337. 
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12.  And  he  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder  set  ap  on  the  earth,  and  the  top 
of  it  reached  to  heaven ;  and  behold  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  de- 
scending on  it. 

The  Greeks  and  Komaiis  'believed  in  the  existence  of  a  sapeiior  order  of  beings 
Whom  they  called  Daemons ;  very  different  in  their  nature  from  those  whom  the  Scriptures 
call  angels.  Hierocles  says — "  They  have  a  superior  and  inferior  part  in  them,  and  their 
superior  part  is  an  incorporeal  substance,  their  inferior  corporeal."  They  were  supposed 
to  be  the  guardians  of  mortal  men,  and  especially  of  those  who  were  distinguished  for  piety 
or  virtue. 

^'  The  whole  daamon  ki&d  is  partly  divine  and  partly  mortal.  It  inteiprets  for  and 
transmits  to  the  gods  what  is  sent  from  men,  and  for  and  to  men  what  is  sent  from  the 
gods ;  from  men  their  petitions  and  sacrifices ;  frx»m  the  gods  their  conmiands  and  returns 
^r  sacrifioes  ;  and  being  in  the  middle  space  between  gods  and  men,  it  fills  np  the  whole, 
so  that  by  it  all  have  been  bound  together  into  one." — ^Plat.  8ympo9,  c.  2S. 

"  A  good  angel  attends  every  man,  who  may  be  unceasingly  the  director  of  his 
life ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  an  evil  genius  also  follows  him  to  do  him  injury,  for 
God  desires  that  every  one  should  be  good." — Menand.  ap,  Clement.  Strom.  L  v. 

Cassias,  signing  with  Brutus  after  he  had  seen  the  vision  of  his  evil  genins  a  short 
time  before  the  battle  of  Fhilippi,  says : — 

^  It  is  improbable  that  there  should  be  any  such  beings  as  deeanons  or  spirits,  or 
that  if  there  were  sucli  they  should  assume  a  human  shape  or  voice,  or  have  any  power  to 
affect  us.  At  iiie  same  time  I  own  I  could  wish  there  were  sach  beings,  that  we  might  not 
rely  on  fleets  or  armies,  but  find  the  concurrence  of  the  gods  in  this  our  sacred  and 
glorious  enterprise." — Plut.-  BrutM,  c,  37. 

*^  Ko  sooner  are  we  come  into  the  woiid  than  each  of  us  hath  two  angels  called 
dtemonsy  appointed  to  us  to  take  the  charge  and  oversight  of  cmr  life." 

Ibid,  detranq,  an,  c  15. 

16.  And  Jacob  awaked  ont  of  his  sleep,  and  he  said^  Snrely  the  Lord  is 
in  this  place ;  and  I  knew  it  not. 

17.  And  he  was  afraid,  and  said.  How  dreadful  is  this  place !  this  is  none 
other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven. 

"  Who  is  there  who  when  he  thinks  that  he  is  an  object  of  divine  care,  does  not 
foel  an  awe  of  the  divine  presence  day  and  night  ?  " — Cic.  Quaat,  Academ,  c.  38. 

18.  And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  stone  that  he 
had  put  for  his  pillows,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon 
the  top  of  it. 

19.  And  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Beth-el :  but  the  name  of  that 
city  was  called  Luz  at  the  first. 

The  word  Beth-el  signifies  "the  house  of  God,"  and  was  the  usual  patriarchal 
name  for  altars  and  other  sacred  structures.  Sanconiatho  speaks  of  stones  called  Baitulia, 
which  were  contrived  by  Uranus,  and  which  possessed  the  power  of  motion,  as  if  they  were 
instinct  with  life.  They  were  in  all  probability  sacred  rocking  stones  similar  to  those 
erected  by  the  Druids  in  this  country.  The  worship  of  these  stones  consisted  in  anointing 
them  witih  oil.  The  title  bestowed  by  Jacob  upon  the  place  of  his  vision  has  been  adopted 
into  all  languages,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  diversities  of  belief.  The  very  syllables  of  Jacob's 
exclamation  form  the  title  of  the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  Mahommedan  world — ^the  Beit- 
Allah  of  Mecca. 

"  The  superstitious  man,  when  he  passes  the  consecrated  stones,  placed  where  three 
ways  meet,  is  careful  to  pour  oil  from  his  cruet  upon  them ;  then,  falling  on  his  knees,  he 
worsliips  and  retires.*' — Tueophbast.  Charact,  xxx. 

B 
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Apollonius  Rhodius  mentions  a  roddng-stone  in  the  island  Tenos,  supposed  to  have 
been  raised  by  Hercules  over  the  tomb  of  Calais  and  Zetes. 

"  One  still  remains 
Firm  on  its  base ;  the.other,  lightly  pois'd, 
Is  viewed  by  many  a  wondering  eye,  and  moves 
At  the  slight  impulse  of  the  northern  breeze." 

Apol.  Rhod.  Arg.  Li.  v.  1307. 

'^  Near  Hsirpasa,  a  town  of  Asia,  there  stands  a  terrific  rock,  which  may  be  moved 
by  a  single  finger,  but  if  it  be  pushed  by  the  force  of  the  whole  body,  it  resists." 

Plin.  Eut.  Nat.  L  n.  c.  98. 
See  ch.  XXXV.  14. 

20.  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  saying,  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep 
me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to 
put  on, 

21.  So  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace;  then  shall  the 
Lord  be  my  God : 

"  Nature  asks  for  bread  and  water  only.     No  one  is  so  poor  but  he  can  answer  this 
demand." — Sbnec.  Epiat.  25. 

"  What  call  I,  then,  enough  ?    What  will  affoiii 
A  decent  habit  and  a  fingal  board  ; 
What  Epicurus'  little  ganieh  bore ; 
And  Socrates  sufficient  thought  before. 
These  squared  by  nature's  rules  their  blameless  life  : 
Nature  and  wisdom  never  are  at  strife." — ^Juv.  Sett.  1.  xiv,  v.  318. 

22.  And  this  stone,  which  I  have  set  for  a  pillar^  shall  be  God*s  honse : 
and  of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee. 

Nestor  vows  to  Minerva : — 

"  So  guide  me,  goddess !  So  propitious  shine 
On  me,  my  consort,  and  my  royal  line  ! 
A  yearling  bullock  to  thy  name  shall  smoke, 
Untamed,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke ; 
With  ample  forehead,  and  yet  tender  horns, 
Whose  budding  honours  ductile  gold  adorns." 

HoM.  Od^M.  L  ra.  V.  380. 
Jason  prays : — 

"  My  lov'd  companions  and  their  vessel  guide; 
In  Colchos  let  them  win  the  precious  fleece, 
Then  safe  return  them  to  the  shores  of  Greece ; 
For  ev'ry  youth  that  gains  his  native  land, 
A  sacred  steer  shall  at  thine  altar  stand." 

Apol.  Rhod.  Arg.  1. 1.  v.  416. 
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9.    And  while  he  yet  spake  with  them,  Bachel  came  with  her  father's 
sheep  ;  for  she  kept  them. 

Eachel  signifies  a  sheep.  It  was  the  custom  among  the  ancients  to  give  the  names 
of  animals  to  their  children ;  as,  for  instance,  Dorcas,  the  roe,  Porcius,  Ovilius,  Caprilius, 
Equilius,  &c.  The  office  of  a  shepherd  was  not  considered  to  be  of  a  menial  character  in 
thc^e  days. 
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"  The  diyine  swinehiBrd." — Hom.  Odysa,  1.  xiv.  3. 

Melanihius  the  Goatherd — 

'*  to  the  feastixil  palace  straight  repaired, 
fVuniliar  entered,  and  the  hfuiqnet  shared ; 
Beneath  Enrymachus,  his  patron  lord. 
He  took  his  place,  and  plenty  heap'd  the  board." — ^Ibid.  1.  xvii.  v.  255. 

GENESIS  XXX. 

87.  And  Jacob  took  him  rods  of  green  poplar,  and  of  the  hazel  and 
chestnut  tree ;  and  pilled  white  strakes  in  them,  and  made  the  white 
appear  which  was  in  the  rods. 

88.  And  he  set  the  rods  which  he  had  pilled  before  the  flocks  in  the  gut- 
ters in  the  watering  troughs  when  the  flocks  came  to  drink,  that  Siey 
should  conceive  when  they  came  to  drink. 

89.  And  the  flocks  conceived  before  the  rods,  and  brought  forth  cattle 
ringstrakedy  speckled,  and  spotted. 

**  Any  change  in  the  water  or  drink  of  sheep  will  render  their  offspring  mottled." 

Plin.  Hut.  not.  1.  viii.  c.  72. 

'^  Wlule  the  coupling  is  taking  place,  yon  mnst  use  the  same  water ;  if  it  is  changed 
it  will  render  the  wool  spotted,  and  injure  the  womb." — ^Varbo,  de  re  rmt  1.  ii.  c.  2. 

GENESIS  XXXIL 

27.  And  he  said  unto  him.  What  is  thy  name  ?  And  he  said  Jacob. 

28.  And  he  said,  Thy  name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob  but  Israel :  for 
as  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with  God  and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed. 

"  Among  the  Greeks  additional  names  are  given  to  some  on  account  of  their, 
achievements,  as  Soter  the  preserver,  and  Callinicus  the  victorious ;  to  others  for  some- 
thing remarkahle  in  their  persons,  as  Physcon  the  gore-bellied,  and  Gripus  the  eagle-nosed ; 
or  for  their  good  qualities,  ss  Euergetes  the  bene&^ctor,  and  Philadelphus  the  kind  brother ; 
or  for  their  good  fortune,  as  Eudsemon  the  prosperous — a  name  given  to  the  second  prince 
of  the  fiunily  of  the  Batti.  Several  princes  have  also  had  satirical  names  bestowed  upon 
them.  Antigonus,  for  instance,  was  called  Doson,  the  man  that  will  give  to-morrow ;  and 
Ptolemy  was  styled  Lamyras,  the  buffoon. — Plct.  Coriolan,  c.  11. 

GENESIS  XXXIV. 

12.  Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I  will  give  according  as  ye 
shall  say  unto  me :  but  give  me  the  damsel  to  wife. 

It  appears  to  have  been  customary  for  the  parent  to  receive  payment  for  his 
daughter  when  giving  her  in  marriage,  as  is  even  now  the  case  in  some  barbarous  coun- 
tries.    Agamemnon,  offering  his  three  daughters  to  Achilles*  choice,  says : — 

"  Her  let  him  choose  whom  most  his  eyes  approve, 
I  ask  no  presents,  no  reward  for  love." — Hom.  II.  1.  n.  v.  146. 

''  Iphidamus,  the  Thracian  had  given  for  his  bride  a  hundred  oxen,  and  had 
promised  also  a  thousand  sheep  and  goats." — Ibid.  1  xi.  v.  244. 

"With  gifts  of  price  he  sought  and  won  the  dame." — Ibid.  1  xvi.  v.  178. 

"  Among  the  Assyrians  this  custom  is  observed  every  year.     Such  of  the  virgins 

as  are  marriageable  are,  at  an  appointed  time  and  place,  assembled  together.   Here  the  men 

x2 
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also  come,  and  some  public  officer  sells  by  anciion  the  jotmg  women  one  b  j  one,  beginning 
with  the  most  beautlAil,  taking  it  for  granted  that  each  man  would  many  the  maid  he 
purchased." — Bjyi.  1. 1.  c.l96. 

**  The  Indians  marry  many  wives,  who  are  purchased  from  their  parents,  and  give 
in  exchange  for  them  a  yoke  of  oxen." — Strab.  L  xv.  c.  1, 

**  Among  the  Germans  the  wife  tenders  no  dowry  to  the  husband  but  the  husband 
to  the  wife.— Tac.  Oerm.  c  18. 

GiENESIS  XXXV. 

2.     Then  Jacob  said  onto  his  household,  and  to  all  that  were  with  him. 

Put  away  the  strange  gods  that  are  among  you,  and  be  clean,  and 

change  your  garments : 
8.    And  let  us  arise,  and  go  up  to  Beth-el ;  and  I  will  make  there  an  altar 

unto  God,  who  answered  me  in  the  day  of  my  distress,  and  was  with 

me  in  the  way  which  I  went. 

*^  Alcestis,  when  she  perceived  the  destined  day  was  come,  washed  her  delicate 
skin  with  water  from  the  river,  and  having  taken  from  her  closets  of  cedar,  vesture  and 
ornaments,  she  attired  herself  becomingly,  and  standing  before  the  altar,  prayed." 

EuRiP.  j^lc.    Act.  L  V,  159. 
"  Approach  ye  pure,  in  spotless  garbs  array'd  ! 
For  you  the  solemn  festival  is  made." — ^Tibul.  1  li.  el^,  1 
See  notes  on  Ps.  xxiv.  4. 

4.  And  they  gave  unto  Jacob  aU  the  strange  gods  which  were  in  their  hand, 
and  aU  their  earrings  which  were  in  their  ears ;  and  Jacob  hid  them 
under  the  oak  which  was  by  Shechem. 

These  ear-rings,  which  had  to  be  given  up  at  the  same  time  with  the  strange  gods, 
were  probably  some  kind  of  charms  or  amulets.  See  Hos.  ii.  13,  where  Jera^em  is 
'represented  as  having  decked  herself  with  the  ear-rings  of  Baalim.     Pliny  mentions — 

"A  marine  plant,  chcuito-blepharon,  which  is  particularly  efficadous  in  love- 
charms.     Bracelets  and  necklaces  are  made  of  it." — Plin.  Hist,  not.  I,  xm.  c.  52. 

8.  But  Deborah  Bebekah's  nurse  died,  and  she  was  buried  beneath  Beth- 
el under  an  oak  :  and  the  name  of  it  was  called  Allon-bachuth. 

The  nurse  was  always  held  in  honour  by  the  ancients. 

"  Euryclea, 
Daughter  of  Ops,  the  jusi  Pisenor's  son. 
For  twenty  beeves  by  great  Laertes  won ; 
For  rosy  prime  with  charms  attractive  graced. 
Honoured  by  him,  a  gentle  lord  und  chaste, 
With  dear  esteem.     -^ 
Sole  with  Telemachus  her  service  ends, 
A  child  she  nursed  him,  and  a  man  attends." 

HoM,  Odyu.  1. 1.  V,  429. 
The  nurse  of  Hypsipile,  the  Queen  of  Lemnos,  is  introduced  giving  counsel  in  a 
public  assembly,  at  which  the  Queen  herself  presides. 

"  Her  nurse  Polyxo  rose,  an  aged  form. 
With  wrinkles  charg*d  and  bUnch'd  with  many  a  storm. 
Her  limbs  decrepit  failed  beneath  her  weight, 
A  faithful  staff  supports  their  trembling  &ight. 
Two  blooming  virgins  at  her  side  attend, 
By  Love  and  Venus  never  taught  to  bend  ; 
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Time  with  his  weary  yoke  her  shoulders  bowed, 

She  scarcely  rear'd  her  head  amid  the  crowd, 

And  thus  dbe  spake,"  Ac.— Apol.  Rhod.  Arg.  1. 1,  v.  668. 

^  And  thou,  O  matron  of  immortal  &me ! 
Here  dying,  to  the  shore  hast  left  thy  name  : 
Caieta  still  the  place  is  call'd  from  thee, 
The  nnrse  of  great  -Eneas'  infancy."— ViRO.  Mi,  1.  vn.  v.  1. 

"  Now  with  a  pious  aim 
Had  good  ^neas  raised  a  fun'ral  flame 
In  honour  of  his  hoanr  nurse's  name. 
Her  epitaph  he  fixed,    Ac. — Ov.  Metam.  1.  xiy.  v.  441. 

14.  And  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  in  the  place  where  God  talked  with  him, 
eyen  a  pillar  of  stone  :  and  he  poured  a  drink  o£fering  thereon,  and  he 
poured  oil  thereon. 

^  Alexander  anointed  the  pillar  upon  the  tomb  of  Achilles  with  oil,  and  ran  round 
it  with  his  friends  naked,  according  to  the  custom  that  obtains ;  after  which  he  put  a 
crown  upon  it." — Plut.  Alex.  o.  15. 

See  ch.  xxvin.  18. 

GENESIS  XXXVll. 

29.  And  Beuhen  returned  unto  the  pit :  and,  behold,  Joseph  was  not  in 
the  pit ;  and  he  rent  his  clothes. 

This  was  a  common  method  of  expressing  grief.     After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes, — 

"  Through  the  rage  of  grief 
His  gorgeous  vestments  from  his  royal  limbs 
Are  foully  rent."— JSsch.  Fers,  v.  835. 

*'  ^^Imilius,  seeing  his  army  in  retreat,  rent  his  clothes,  as  Posidonius  tells  us." 

Plut.  JSmil.  Paul.  o.  20. 

GENESIS   XXXIX. 

'  7.    And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  his  master's  wife  cast  her 
eyes  upon  Joseph ;  and  she  said.  Lie  with  me. 

The  following  passage  is  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  low  state  of  morality  in 
.  Egypt: — 

*^  Pheron,  king  of  Egypt,  was  blind  for  the  space  of  ten  years.  In  the  eleventh 
an  oracle  was  communicated  to  him  from  Butos,  intimating  that  he  should  recover  his 
sight  by  having  his  eyes  washed  by  a  virtuous  woman.  Pheron  first  made  this  experi- 
ment with  his  own  wife,  and  when  this  did  not  succeed,  he  applied  to  other  women  in- 
discriminately. Having  at  length  recovered  his  si^t,  he  assembled  all  the  women,  except 
her  who  was  the  cause  of  the  removal  of  his  calamity,  in  a  city  which  is  to  this  day 
called  Erythrebolos ;  all  these,  with  the  town  itself,  he  destroyed  by  fire,  but  he  married 
the  female  who  had  deserved  his  gratitude." — Hdt.  1.  u.  c.  111. 

12.    And  he  left  his  garment  in  her  hand  and  fled,  and  got  him  out. 

'^  Tiberius,  when  one  of  his  enemies  laid  hold  of  his  gown,  let  it  go,  and  continued 
his  flight  in  his  under  garment." — ^Plut.  Hb.  Qracch,  o.  19. 

17.  And  she  spake  unto  him  according  to  these  words,  saying.  The 
Hehrew  servant,  which  thou  hast  brought  unto  us,  came  in  unto  ma 
to  mock  me. 

So  Anteia  accuses  BeUerophon  to  her  husband,  king  Proetus,  though  he  had,  in 
&ct,  refused  her  solicitations )  and  a  similar  story  is  told  of  Peleus  and  Astydamia. 
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"  The  fair  Anteia,  wife  of  Proetus,  mad 
Throng  love  of  yonng  Bellerophon,  him  oft 
In  secret  to  illicit  joys  enticed  ; 
But  she  prevail*d  not  o*er  the  virtuous  mind 
Discreet  of  whom  she  woo*d  :  therefore  a  lie 
Framing,  she  royal  Prcetus  thus  bespoke : 
Die  thou,  or  slay  Bellerophon,  who  sought 
Of  late,  to  force  me  to  his  lewd  embrace." — HoM.  11, 1.  vi.  v.  162. 

18.     And  it  came  to  pass,  as  I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  cried,  that  he  left 
his  garment  with  me,  and  fled  out. 

Phflsdra,  when  her  advances  have  been  revised  by  Hippolytns,  malroe  use  of  a 
similar  stratagem. 

"  Let  us  throw  back  the  crime  upon  him,  and  accuse  him  of  the  injGunous 
attempt.  Ho  there,  Athenians !  Help,  faithful  attendants !  Hippolytus  offers  violence ! 
....  He  is  gone,  and  has  left  his  sword  here  in  his  hasty  flights  Behold  the  proof  of  his 
guilt !"— Senec.  Hippol,  v.  720. 

"  Proetus,  deceived  by  his  wife. 
Attempted,  ah,  dreadftd  !  Bellerophon's  life, 
And  urged  by  &lse  crimes  went  about  to  destroy 
The  youth  for  reftising,  too  chastely,  the  joy.' 

Hob.  L  III.  carm.  7. 

"  What  did  his  virtuous  resolve  avail  Hippolytus,  or  what  Bellerophon  ?  Surely 
she  fired  at  the  rejection  of  her  suit,  as  though  treated  with  indignity.  Nor  did  Stheno- 
boea  bum  less  fiercely  than  the  Cretan ;  and  both  lashed  themselves  into  a  fury.  A. 
woman  is  then  most  ruthless  when  shame  sets  sharper  spurs  to  her  hate." 

Juv.  SiU.  X.  826, 
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8.  And  they  said  nnto  him,  We  have  dreamed  a  dream,  and  tiere  is  no 
interpreter  of  it.  And  Joseph  said  xmto  th^m.  Do  not  interpretations 
belonff  to  God  ?  tell  me  tAem,  I  pray  you. 

The  Jews  appear  to  have  had  some  reputation  in  later  times  for  interpreting 
dreams. — See  Job  xxxiii.  15. 

"  Without  her  badge,  a  Jewess  now  draws  near. 
And,  trembling,  begs  a  trifle  in  her  ear. 
No  common  personage !  she  knows  faR  well 
The  laws  of  Solyma,  and  she  can  tell 
The  dark  decrees  of  heaven ;  a  priestess  she, 
An  hierarch  of  the  consecrated  tree ! 
Moved  by  these  claims,  thus  modestly  set  forth, 
She  gives  her  a  few  coins  of  little  worth ; 
For  Jews  are  moderate,  and  for  farthing  fees 
Will  sell  what  fortune,  or  what  dreams  you  please." 

Juv.  Sat.  VI.  V.  542, 

"  Ptolemy  discovered  his  night  vision  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  whose  profession  it 
is  to  be  skOled  in  things  of  this  sort.'* — ^Tac.  Hist,  L  iv.  c.  83. 

9.  And  the  chief  butler  told  his  dream  to  Joseph^  and  said  to  him.  In  my 
dream,  behold,  a  yine  was  before  me ; 
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10.  And  in  the  Tine  were  three  branches  :  and  it  was  as  though  it  budded, 
€ind  her  blossoms  shot  forth ;  and  the  clusters  thereof  brought  forth 
ripe  grapes : 

11.  And  Pharaoh's  cup  was  in  my  hand:  and  I  took  the  grapes,  and 
pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's  cup,  and  I  gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh's 
hand. 

"  The  whole  coTmtry  about  the  late  Mareia  is  well  inhabited.  Good  wine  also  is 
produced  here,  and  in  such  quantity  that  the  Mareotic  wine  is  racked  in  order  that  it  may 
be  kept  to  be  old." — Strab.  1.  xvii.  c.  1. 

**  The  arsinoite  nome  of  Egypt  produces  wine  in  abundance." — Ibid. 

"  The  Thasian  vines  in  richer  soils  abound, 
The  Mareotic  grow  in  barren  ground." — ^ViRO.  Georg^  1.  u.  v.  91. 

Horace  says  of  Cleopatra ; — 

**  Her  mind  inflamed  with  Mareotic  wine. — ^Hob.  1. 1,  carm.  37. 

"  The  Sebennys  wine  is  grown  in  Egypt,  being  the  produce  of  three  varieties  of 
grape  of  the  very  highest  quality,  known  as  Uie  Thasian,  the  Aethalus,  and  the  Peuce." 

Plin.  Kid,  nat.  1.  xiv.  c.  9. 

16.  When  the  chief  baker  saw  that  the  interpretation  was  good,  he  said 
unto  Joseph,  I  also  was  in  my  dream,  and  behold,  I  had  three  white 
baskets  on  my  head : 

17.  And  in  the  uppermost  basket  tAere  was  of  all  manner  of  bakemeats 
for  Pharoah ;  and  the  birds  did  eat  them  out  of  the  basket  upon  my 
head. 

18.  And  Joseph  answered  and  said,  This  is  the  interpretation  thereof : 
The  three  baskets  are  three  days : 

19.  Yet  within  three  days  shall  Pharoah  Hfk  up  thy  head  from  off  thee, 
and  shall  hang  thee  on  a  tree ;  and  the  birds  shall  eat  thy  flesh  from 
off  thee. 

A  similar  omen  occurs  to  the  suitors  before  the  return  of  Ulysses,  and  a  similar 
interpretation  of  it  is  giren  by  the  augur  Halitherses. 

"  Two  eagles  from  a  mountain's  height, 
By  Jove*s  command  direct  ^eir  rapid  flight ; 
Swift  they  descend,  with  wing  to  wing  conjoined, 
Strefch  their  broad  plumes  and  float  upon  the  wind. 
Above  th'  assembled  peers  they  wheel  on  high, 
And  clang  their  wings  and  hovering  beat  the  sky. 
With  ardent  eyes  the  rival  train  they  threat. 
And  shrieking  loud  denounce  approaching  fate  ; 
They  cuff,  they  tear,  their  cheeks  and  neck  they  rend. 
And  from  their  plumes  huge  drops  of  blood  descend ; 
Then  sailing  o'er  the  domes  and  towers  they  fly 
Full  towards  ihe  east,  and  mount  into  the  sky." 

The  augur  upon  this  declares  : — 

"  Destruction  sure  o'er  all  your  heads  impends, 
Ulysses  comes,  and  death  his  steps  attends." 

HoM.  Odysa,  l.ii.  v.  146. 
"  The  kite  ravenous  as  it  is,  has  never  been  known  to  seize  any  food,  either  from 
among  funereal  oblations  or  from  the  altar'  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia ;  nor  yet,  in  fact  does 
it  ever  seize  any  of  the  consecrated  viands  from  the  hands  of  those  who  are  carrying 
them,  except  when  some  misfortimo  is  presaged  for  the  town  that  is  offering  the  sacrifice." 

Plin.  BisL  nat  1.  x,  c.  12, 
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20.  And  it  came  to  pass  the  third  day,  whici  was  Pharoah's  birthday, 
that  he  made  a  feast  unto  all  his  servants :  and  he  lifted  np  the  head 
of  the  chief  butler  and  of  the  chief  baker  among  his  servants. 

Birthdays  were  very  generally  celebrated  by  the  ancients  with  feasting  and  meiry- 
making.     See  Lnke  xv.  24. 

"  To  Phoebtis  at  his  Krth 
Rich  gjifts  in  hononr  of  the  day  she  bronght." — ^^aoH.  Bumen,  ▼.  7* 

"  Among  all  their  festivals  each  individual  pays  particniar  regard  to  his  birthday, 
when  they  indulge  themselves  with  l>etter  fare  than  nsnal.  The  richer  among  them, 
prepare  on  this  day  an  ox,  a  horse,  a  camel,  or  an  ass,  which  is  roasted  whole ;  the  poorer 
sort  are  satisfied  with  a  lamb  or  sheep." — Hdt,  1. 1.  c.  133. 

Cyras  says  to  Astyages,  whose  intoxication  he  had  witnessed : — 

"  When  yon  feasted  your  Mends  on  yonr  birthday,  I  perceived  that  you  drank 
poison." — ^Xen.  (^rop,  1. 1.  c.  3. 

^  Another  gift  is  called  for  when  madam's  bronghi  to  bed^ 
Another,  too,  when  maiiter*s  birthday's  kept." — Tbb.  Fhorm.  Act.  I.  so.  1. 

22.     He  haDged  the  chief  baker. 

That  is,  crucified  him.  The  punishment  of  the-  cross  was  in  use  among  the 
Egyptians. 

^*'  Inaras,  king  of  tl-e  Libyans,  the  author  of  such  great  commotionB  in  Egypt^  was 
betrayed  by  treachery,  and  fastened  to  a  cross." — Thucyd.  1.  L  c.  110. 

GENESIS  XLI. 

1  •    And  it  came]|to  pass  at  the  end  of  two  fall  years,  that  Pharaoh  dreamed : 

and,  behold  he  stood  by  the  river. 
2.     And,  behold,  there  came  np  eat  of  the  river  seven  well  favoured  kine 

and  fatfleshed ;  and  they  fed  in  a  meadow. 

The  Egyptians  worshipped  the  river  Nile,  attributing  to  it  the  fertility  of  the  land^ 
and  all  other  benefits.  See  notes  on  Exodus  vii.  19*  This  custom  prevuled  in  other 
countries  also,  and  the  divinities  of  the  rivers  were  generally  represented  with  the  heads 
of  cattle,  or,  at  all  events,  wearing  horns.       See  notes  on  n  Kings,  v.  12. 

"  The  buU-faced  visage  of  Cephisus."— Eueip,  Ion,  v.  1261, 

8.  And  behold,  seven  other  kine  came  np  after  them  ont  of  the  river,  ill 
favoured  and  leanfleshed ;  and  stood  by  the  other  kine  upon  the  brink 
of  the  river. 

**  Should  the  Nile  not  have  receded  twelve  cubits  in  its  overflow,  i^anine  is  the 
sure  result ;  and  this  is  equally  the  case  if  it  should  chaace  to  exceed  sixteen," 

Plin.  Hid,  not.  1.  xvm.  c.  47. 

5.     And  he  slept  and  dreamed  a  second  time. 

Dreams  of  supernatural  import  were  in  many  instances  repeated.  Cicero,  in  his 
story  of  the  two  Arcadians  says  : — 

*'  Thinkiug  it  nothing  but  an  idle  dream,  he  lay  down  again ;  but  presently  the 
apparition  appeared  to  him  again  in  his  sleep.'' — Cic.  de.  div,  1.  i.  c.  27. 

"  A  young  man  of  signal  beauty  appeared  to  Ptolemy  in  his  sleep,  and  admonished 
him  to  despatch  into  Pontus,  some  of  his  most  trusty  friends,  thence  to  bring  away  his 
statue.  Afterwards  the  Stome  apparition,  but  more  terrible  and  urgent,  appeared  again, 
denouncing  certain  perdition  to  his  person  and  monarchy,  if  its  order  were  not  executed.*' 

Tac.  HisL  1.  iv.  c.  83. 
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45.  And  Pharaoh  called  Joseph's  name  Zapnath-paaneah ;  and  he  gave 
him  to  wife  Asenath  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah  priest  of  On.  And 
Joseph  went  out  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

On  was  the  same  as  Heliopolis. 

"  Near  the  apex  of  the  Delta  is  Heliopolis,  situated  npon  a  large  moxuid.  It  contains 
a  Temple  of  the  Snn,  and  the  Ox  Mneyis,  which  is  kept  in  a  sanctuary,  and  is  regarded  by 
the  inhabitants  as  a  god,  as  Apis  is  regarded  by  the  people  of  Memphis.  It  has  an 
ancient  temple,  constructed  after  the  Egyptian  manner. 

"  At  Heliopolis  we  saw  large  buildings  in  which  the  priests  lived.  For  it  is  said 
that  anciently  this  was  the  princijSl  residence  of  the  priests  who  studied  philosophy  and 
astronomy." — Strab.  1.  xvii.  c.  1. 

"  There  is  one  place  in  the  interior,  in  the  confines  of  Arabia,  of  great  celebrity,  the 
dty  of  the  sun."— Plin.  Hut.  nat  1.  v.  c.  11. 
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6.  And  Joseph  was  the  governor  over  the  land,  and  he  it  teas  that  sold  to 
all  the  people  of  the  land :  and  Joseph's  brethren  came,  and  bowed  down 
themselves  before  him  loitA  their  faces  to  the  earth. 

The  Persian  Courtier  says  to  Conon  : — 

**  As  soon  as  you  come  in  sight  of  the  king  you  must  make  obeisance,  which  they 
call  wpocncwea'." — OoKN.  Nbp.  Ocmon,  c.  iii. 

"  When  Alexander  entered  the  room  the  Persians  bowed  down  before  him." 

Quorr.  Cubt.  1.  viiL  c.  5. 

18.  And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  the  third  day.  This  do  and  Uve,  for  I  fear 
God. 

'*  Cymus,  reverence  and  fear  the  gods ;  for  this  prevents  men  from  doing  or  saying 
unholy  things." — ^Theoqn.  v.  11 79. 
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11.  And  their  father  Israel  said  unto  them,  If  it  must  be  so  now,  do  this ; 
take  of  the  best  fruits  in  the  land  in  your  vessels,  and  carry  down  the 
man  a  present,  a  Uttle  balm,  and  a  little  honey,  spices,  and  myrrh,  nuts, 
and  almonds : 

"  At  Jericho  is  a  palace,  and  the  garden  of  the  balsamum.  The  latter  is  a  shrub 
with  an  aromatic  smell." — Strab.  1.  xvi.  c.  2. 

"  To  all  other  odours  that  of  balsamum  is  considered  preferable,  a  plant  that*has 
been  only  bestowed  by  nature  upon  the  land  of  Judaea.  "—Plin.  Hist,  nat,  1.  xii  c.  54. 

31.  &.nd  he  washed  his  face,  and  went  out,  and  refrained  himself,  and  said. 
Set  on  bread. 

Festivals  for  the  reconciliation  of  Mends  and  relatives  were  held  at  stated  times 
by  the  ancients,  and  called  "  Caristia  :"  they  are  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the 
feast,  at  which  Joseph  was  reconciled  to  his  brethren. 

*'  Let  men  put  aside  all  contentions  of  every  kind  on  the  sacred  festivals." 

Cic.  de.  leg,  1.  ii.  c.  8. 
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**  The  kinfifold,  Ml  of  affection,  have  xuaned  the  next  day  the  CarUtia  ;  and  the  le^ 
latives  assemble  at  the  fiunily  feast.  In  tnith  it  is  a  good  thing  to  torn  onr  attention  from 
the  tombs,  and  from  onr  relatives  who  are  dead,  to  those  who  sarvive ;  and  after  so  many 
are  lost,  to  see  all  that  remains  of  onr  &,mily,  and  to  reckon  the  degrees  of  relationship. 
Let  the  guiltless  come  ;  far,  far  hence  be  the  nnnatnral  brother,  and  the  mother  cmel  to 
her  offspring  ;  the  son  for  whom  the  &ther  is  too  long-lived,  and  he  who  counts  his 
mother's  years  ;  the  cruel  mother-in-law  too,  who  hates  and  oppresses  her  danghtep-in- 
law.  ...  Offer  the  frankincense  to  the  propitious  gods  of  the  family  :  concord  is 
said  to  be  present  on  this  day  with  extreme  benignity."— <)v.  Fad.  L  ii.  v.  616. 

82.  And  they  set  on  for  him  by  himself,  and  for  them  by  themselves,  and 
for  the  Egyptians,  which  did  eat  with  him,  by  themselves :  because  the 
Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews ;  for  that  is  an  abomi- 
nation unto  the  Egyptians. 

'^  No  man  or  woman  among  the  Egyptians  will  kiss  a  Grecian,  nor  use  a  knife  or 
spit,  or  any  domestic  utensil  belonging  to  a  &reek," — ^Hdt.  1.  ii.  c.  41. 

The  Jews  of  the  Old  Testament  period  used  a  common  table  for  all  the  guests.  At 
Joseph's  entertainment  a  ceremonial  separation  prevailed  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
separate  tables  were  used,  as  was  the  custom  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  Germans, 
and  perhaps,  among  the  Egyptians.  Eurymachus  exhorts  his  companions  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  darts  of  Ulysses,  using  the  small,  single  tables  which  stood  ready 
for  the  banquet  as  shields  for  their  protection. 

"  Draw  yonr  swords,  and  hold  up  these  tables  before  you,  as  shields  against  tha 
deadly  shafts. — ^Hom.  Odys,  1.  xxii  v.  74. 

"  After  bathing,  the  Germans  sit  down  to  meat,  eveiy  man  apart,  upon  a  particnlar 
seat  and  at  a  separate  table. — Tag.  Germ.  c.  22. 

84.    And  he  took  and  sent  messes  unto  them  from  before  him :  but  Benja* 

min's  mess  was  five  times  so  much  as  any  of  their's.    And  they  drank» 

and  were  merry  with  him. 

"  Thc^  spread  the  tables,  the  repast  prepare, 
Each  takes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  share  ; 
The  King  himself,  (an  honorary  sign,) 
Before  great  Ajax  placed  the  mighty  chine." — ^HoM.  IL  1.  vii.  v.  32(L 

Then  from  the  chine  Ulysses  carves  with  art 

Delicious  food,  an  honorary  part ; 

This  let  the  master  of  the  lyre  receive, 

A  pledge  of  love !  'tis  all  a  wretch  can  give." — ^Ibid.  Odya,  1.  viii.  v.  4?4. 

"  In  the  solemnity  of  any  public  sacrifice  among  the  Spartans,  the  first  place  is 
always  reserved  for  the  kings,  to  whom  not  only  the  choicest  things  are  presented,  but 
twice  as  much  as  to  any  other  person. — ^Hdt.  1.  vi.  c.  67. 

"  Cyrus  frequently  sent  his  firiends  small  vessels  half  ftdl  of  wine,  when  he  received 
any  that  was  remarkably  good,  letting  them  know  that  he  had  not  for  a  long  time  tasted 
any  that  was  more  delicious  ;  besides  which  he  also  frequently  sent  them  half-geese 
anpl  half-loaves,  <fec.,  ordering  the  person  who  carried  them  to  say  *  Cyrus  liked  these 
things,  for  which  reason  he  desires  you  also  to  taste  them.'  " — ^Xen.  Anab.  1.  i.  c.  9. 

"  Lycurgus  assigned  a  public  tent  for  kings,  and  allowed  them  a  double  share  at 
supper ;  not  that  they  might  consume  that  portion,  but  that  they  might  have  it  in  their 
power  to  honour  any  one  they  pleased." — Xen.  Lac,  rep,  c.  15. 

"  Let  all  the  portions  of  meat  be  equal  at  the  Saturnalia ;  let  the  waiters  do  no- 
thing  out  of  favour  or  partiality  to  any  ;  let  them  not  set  before  one  person  a  large,  and 
before  another  a  small  portion  of  meat,  before  one  a  knuckle  and  before  another  a  hog'a 
cheek. — liOQUJS^.jOhronosoU  c.  17. 

"  But  lo,  a  lobster  introduced  in  state, 
Stretdies,  enormous,  o'er  the  bending  plate  ! 
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Prond  of  a  lengiih  of  tail,  he  seems  to  eye 

The  humbler  guests  with  scorn,  as,  towering  by, 

He  takes  the  place  of  honour  at  the  board. 

And,  crown*d  with  costly  pickles,  greets  his  Lord. 

A  crab  is  jonrs,  iU-fomished  and  ill-fed. 

With  half  an  egg^a  supper  for  the  dead !" — JuY.  Sai.  v.  v.  80, 
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6.    1$  not  this  it  in  which  my  lord  drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed  he  di* 
Yineth  ?  ye  have  done  evil  in  so  doing. 

Divination  by  the  cup  was  performed  by  means  of  certain  figures  reflected  by  the 
rays  of  light  in  clear  water.  A  lost  work  of  Yarro,  quoted  by  Augustine,  states  that 
small  pieces  of  gold  or  silver  leaf,  or  thin  plates  of  the  same,  were  cast  into  the  cup,  inter- 
mingled with  precious  stones,  on  which  certain  characters  were  engraven ;  the  answers 
were  given  in  various  ways ;  sometimes  by  the  image  of  the  person  concerning  whom  the 
enquiry  was  made,  being  reflected  in  the  water ;  as  in  the  drop  of  ink  in  modem  times 
described  by  Lane.  Gups  were  also  used  for  libations,  independently  of  any  magical 
purposes. 

''  I  give  you  this  gold  cup  as  a  present,  that  you  may  be  able  to  make  Kbations." 

AsiSTOPH.  Padr,v.424. 

''  A  goUet  in  the  midst  Adrastus  i^aoed. 
With  sculptured  gold  and  glittering  figures  graoed, 
In  which  his  ancestors  were  wont  to  pour 
Libations,  and  indulge  the  genial  hour." — Stat.  Th^.  1.  L  v.  540. 
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84.    Every  Shepherd  is  an  abomination  nnto  the  Egyptians. 

•*  The  Egypiaans  exclude  aU  swine-herds  firom  their  temples.  With  people  of  this 
description  a  connexion  by  marriage  is  studiously  avoided,  and  they  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  inter-marrying  among  those  of  their  own  profession." — Hdt.  1.  ii.  c.  47. 

"  The  Jews  solemnly  immolated  a  ram,  in  contumely  to  Jupiter  Hammon.  The  ox, 
too,  is  what  they  sacrifice,  a  creature  which  the  Egyptians  worship  for  the  god  Apis." 

Tao.  ZTm/.  1.  V.  C.4 
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17«  And  they  brought  their  cattle  unto  Joseph:  and  Joseph  gave  them 
bread  in  ewchanffe  for  horses,  and  for  the  flocks,  and  for  the  cattle  of  the 
herds,  and  for  the  asses :  and  he  fed  them  with  bread  for  all  their  cattle 
for  that  year. 

*'  The  fine  for  disobedience  to  the  Consul  in  the  early  days  of  Rome  was  of  the 
valne  of  five  oxen  and  two  sheep.  The  Romans,  as  yet,  did  not  make  much  use  of  money, 
because  their  wealth  consisted  in  abundance  of  cattle.  To  this  day  they  call  their  sub- 
stanoe  peeulia — ^from  pecus,  cattle — their  most  ancient  coins  having  ibe  imprestton  of  an 
ox,  a  sheep  or  a  hog/' — Plut.  FMie.  c.  11. 
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^'  Fonnerly,  when  the  appliances  of  lnxnry  were  not  yet  in  Ml  operation,  the  man 
who  was  rich  possessed  either  cattle,  or  a  wide  tract  of  land.  From  this  circnmstance 
the  rich  man  was  called  Locuplea,  (loci  plenua^  full  of  land)  and  money  bore  the  name 
of  iw?ci*«ta."— Ov.  Fast  1.  v.  v.  280. 

"Money  received  its  name  of  peeunta  &om  pecus  cattle.  At  the  present 
day,  even  in  the  registers  of  the  censors  we  find  set  down  nnder  the  head  of  paacua  or 
pasture  lands,  everything  from  which  the  pnblic  revenues  are  derived,  from  the  fistct  tha;t 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  pasture  lands  were  the  oidy  source  of  the  public  revenue." 

Plin.  HUt,  not.  1.  xviii.  c.  3. 

"  The  form  of  a  sheep  was  the  first  figure  impressed  upon  money,  and  to  this  figure 
it  owes  its  nsaxiQ  pecunia,^^ — ^Ibid.  1.  zxxiii.  c.  13. 

22.     Only  the  land  of  the  Priests  bought  he  not. 

"  The  whole  country  of  Egypt  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  is 
allotted  to  the  priests." — Diod.  Sic.  L  i.  c.  73. 
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1.    And  Jacob  called  unto  his  sons,  and  said.  Gather  yourselves  together, 

that  I  may  tell  you  that  which  shall  befall  you  in  the  last  days. 

Dying  men  were  very  generally  believed  to  have  peculiar  gifts  of  prophecy* 
Socrates  says : — 

"  I  am  now  in  that  condition  in  which  men  most  frequently  prophecy,  namely — 
when  they  are  about  to  die." — Plat.  Socr.  apohg.  c.  30. 

Homer  records  the  dying  prediction  of  Hector,  and  its  Mfilment : — 

^^  Then  thus  the  chief  his  dying  accents  drew : 
Thy  rage,  implacable  !  too  well  I  knew  : 
The  Furies  that  relentless  breast  have  steel'd. 
And  cursed  thee  with  a  heart  that  cannot  yield. 
Yet  think,  a  day  will  come,  when  Fate's  decree 
And  angry  gods  shall  wreak  this  wrong  on  thee ; 
Phcebus  and  Paris  shall  avenge  my  fate, 
And  stretch  thee  here  before  the  Seaman  gate.'' 

HoM.  iZ.  Lxxii.  V.365. 

''  The  soul  of  man,  at  the  hour  of  death,  appears  most  divine,  and  then  foresees 
something  of  future  events." — ^Xen.  Oyrop,  1.  viii.  c.  8. 

"  Pythagoras  the  Samian,  and  some  others  of  the  ancient  naturalists,  have  demon- 
strat€|d  that  the  souls  of  men  are  immortal,  and  in  consequence  of  this  opinion,  that  they 
also  foreknow  ftiture  events,  at  the  time  that  they  are  making  their  separation  from 
the  body  in  death." — ^DiOD.  Sic.  1.  xviii.  c.  1. 

"  The  Indiaii,  Calanus,  when  ascending  the  Mineral  pile,  said — *  O  what  a  glorious 
departure  firom  life  !  when,  as  happened  to  Hercivles,  after  my  body  has  been  consumed 
by  fire,  my  soul  shall  depart  to  a  world  of  light.'  And  when  Alexander  asked  him  if  he 
had  anything  to  say  to  >>iTn — *  Yes,'  he  replied,  *  We  shall  soon  meet  again ;'  and  this 
prophecy  was  ftdfilled,  for  a  few  days  afterwards  Alexander  died  in  Babylon." 

QiG.de  divAA.  C.23. 

"  That  the  dying  are  often  possessed  of  the  gift  of  divination,  Posidonius  confirms 
by  that  notorious  example  of  a  certain  Bhodian,  who,  being  on  his  death-bed,  named  six 
of  his  cotemporaries,  saying  which  of  them  would  die  first,  which  second,  which  next  to 
him,  and  so  on." — Ibid.  c.  30. 

9.     Judah  18  a  lion's  whelp, 

Bomulus  and  Bemus  are  called — 

"  Twin  lion  whelps." — Lycophe.  CSw.  v.  1232. 
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10.  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between 
his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the 
people  be. 

The  sceptre  was,  from  the  earliest  a^,  an  emblem  of  kingly  power. 

"  The  King  of  Kings  his  awfnl  figure  raised : 
High  in  his  hand  the  golden  sceptre  blazed  ; 
The  golden  sceptre,  of  celestial  flame. 
By  Vnlcan  form'd,  from  Jove  to  Hermes  came  : 
To  Pelops  he  the  immortal  gift  resififn'd 
The  immortjal  gift  great  Pelops  left  behind, 
In  Atrens'  hand,  which  not  with  Atrens  ends, 
To  rich  Thyestes  next  the  prize  descends ; 
And  now,  the  mark  of  Agamemnon's  reign, 
Subjects  all  Argos  and  controls  the  main." — ^Hom.  II,  1.  ii.  v.  100^ 

*^  Know,  Cambyses,  that  it  is  not  the  golden  sceptre  which  can  preserre  your 
kingdom. — ^Xen.  C^rop,  1.  viii.  c.  7. 

Juno  persuades  Jove, 

"  Swear  to  me  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  who  shall  this  day  fall  between  the  feet  of 
a  woman  shall  have  dominion  over  all  the  earth-bom  sons  of  Jove." 

HoM.  iZ.  l.xix.  v.llO. 

11.  Binding  his  foal  nnto  the  vine,  and  his  ass's  colt  unto  the  choice  vine ; 
■he  washed  his  garments  in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes : 

12.  His  eyes  $h(M  be  red  with  wine,  and  his  teeth  white  with  milk. 

Justin  Martyr  supposes  the  character,  rites,  and  history  of  Bacchus  to  have  been 
derived  from,  this  passage.     See  Lev.  ixui.  42. 

27.     Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a  wolf. 

Elpenor,  who  by  an  accident  slew  his  grandfather  Abas,  is  called — 

"  Euboea's  wolf,  whose  unrelenting  fangs 
Tore  out  his  grandsire*s  heart." — Ltcoph.  Cdssand,  v.  1034. 
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8.  And  forty  days  were  fulfilled  for  him  ;  for  so  are  fulfilled  the  davs  of 
those  which  are  embalmed  ;  and  the  Egyptians  mourned  for  him  three- 
score and  ten  days. 

This  was  the  greatest  honour  the  Egyptians  could  possiblv  pay  to  Joseph  and 
Ins  fiEunily,  for  they  performed  but  seventy-two  days'  mourning  for  tneir  kings. 

**  At  the  death  of  every  king  the  Egypticms  generally  lament  with  an  imiversal 
mourning,  rend  their  garments,  shut  up  their  temples,  and  abstain  from  sacrifices 
and  all  feasts  and  solemnities  for  the  space  of  seventy-two  days.*' 

DiOD.  Sic.  L  i.  c.  72. 

•*  The  Egyptian  embalmers,  having  sown  up  the  body,  cover  it  with  nitre  for  the 
space  of  seven^  days,  which  time  they  may  not  exceed ;  at  the  end  of  this  period  it  is 
washed  and  closely  wrapped  in  bandages  of  cotton,  dipped  in  a  gum  which  the  Egyptians 
luse  as  glue  :  it  is  then  returned  to  the  relations,  who  enclose  the  body  in  a  case  of  wood, 
made  to  resemble  a  human  fig^e,  and  place  it  against  the  wall  in  the  repository  of  the 
dead."— Hdt.  1.II.  c.86. 
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10.  And  thej  came  to  the  threshingfloor  of  Atad,  which  is  beyond  Jordan, 
and  there  they  mourned  with  a  great  and  very  sore  lamentation :  and  he 
made  a  mourning  for  his  father  seven  days. 

^'  Seven  days  entire,  along  th'  infernal  shores 
Disconsolate,  the  bard  Enrydice  deplores ; 
Defiled  with  filth  his  robe,  with  tears  his  cheeks, 
No  sustenance  but  grief  and  care  he  seeks." — Ov.  Met  1.  x.  v.  73. 

20.  As  for  you  ye  thought  evil  against  me ;  but  God  meant  it  unto  good«  to 
bring  to  pass^  as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much  people  alive. 

Socrates  says  to  his  accnser^— 

*'  To  a  good  man  nothing  is  evil,  neither  while  Hying  nor  when  dead,  nor  are  his 
concerns  neglected  by  the  godL  And  what  has  befallen  me  is  not  the  effect  of  chance ; 
but  this  is  clear  to  me,  that  now  to  die  and  be  freed  from  zny  cares  is  better  for  me.  On 
this  account  the  warning  in  no  way  turned  me  aside  ;  and  I  bear  no  resentment  towards 
those  who  condemned  me,  or  against  my  accusers,  although  they  did  not  accuse  me  with 
this  intention,  but  thinking  to  injure  me  i  and  in  this  respect  they  deserve  to  be  blamed." 

Plat.  8ocr.  A^olog.  c.  33. 
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1.     The  chfldren  of  Israel  which  came  into  Egypt, 

Homer  speaks  of  ^'  the  children  of  the  Trojans  "  (nxuScs  Tpatuw)  ;  and  Herdotns  of 
**  the  children  of  the  Lydians"  (ol  Av&Sf  vat&ts:)  meaning  as  here,  the  nation  or  people. 
HoM.  Ocfy»8. 1.  XI.   V.  647.  Hdt.  1. 1.  o  27. 

*'  It  is  a  tradition  that  the  Jews,  as  fugitives  from  the  island  of  Crete,  at  the  time 
when  Satnm,  expelled  by  the  violence  of  Jnpiter,  forsook  his  kingdom,  settled  them- 
selves npon  the  extremities  of  Lybia.  For  proof  of  this,  their  name  is  alleged  :  for 
that  in  Crete  stands  the  celebrated  Mount  Ida ;  and  the  Idsans,  natives  of  the  mountain^ 
were^  by  a  barbarous  extension  of  the  name,  called  Judaaans.'' — ^Tao.  Hist  1.  v.  c.  2. 

7.  And  the  children  of  Israel  were  frnitfiily  and  increased  abundantly,  and 
multiplied,  and  waxed  exceeding  mighty  ;  and  the  land  was  filled  with 
them. 

Aristotle  mentions  the  extraordinary  fecundity  of  the  people  of  Egypt. 
"  One  woman,  in  Egypt,  at  four  births,  brought  forth  tweniy  (Suldren ;  for  she 
had  five  at  a  time,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  reared." 

Abistot.  Hist.  Jmm.  L  vii.  c.  4. 

"  When  a  greater  number  of  children  than  three  is  produced  at  one  birth,  it 
is  looked  upon  as  portentous  ;  except,  indeed,  in  Egypt,  where  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
which  is  used  for  drink,  is  a  promoter  of  fecundity." — Plin.  Hist  Nat*  L  vn.  c.  3, 

10.  Let  us  deal  wisely  with  them  ;  lest  they  multiply,  and  it  come  to 
pass  that  when  there  .fisLlleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our  ene« 
mies,  and  fight  against  us,  and  so  get  them  up  out  of  the  land. 

"  It  is  the  policy  of  a  tyrant  to  render  his  subjects  poor  ;  that  he  may  be  com- 
pelled to  tnaiTitMTi  a  guard  against  them  ;  and  that  they,  being  engaged  in'  procuring 
their  daily  food,  may  have  no  time  fbr  plots  and  conspiracies." 

Aristot.  Polif,  1.  V.  c.  11. 

"  It  is  asserted  by  most  persons  that  the  only  motive  for  constructing  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  was,  either  a  determination  on  the  pa]rt  of  the  monarchs,  not  to  leave  their 
treasures  to  their  successors,  or  to  rivals  that  might  be  plotting  to  supplant  them,  or  to 
prevent  the  lower  classes  firom  remaining  unoccupied." — Plin.  Hist  Sfat,  1.  xxxvi.  c.  16. 

14.     They  made  their  hves  bitter  with  hard  bondage. 

"  Bitter  Egypt,"  (irucp^  Aiywrrov.)— Hom.  Odyss.  1.  xvn.  v.  448. 


EXODUS  n. 

S.  And  when  she  could  not  longer  hide  him,  she.  took  for  him  an  ark  of 
buhrusheSy  and  daubed  it  with  slime  and  with  pitch,  and  put  the  child 
therein  ;  and  she  laid  it  in  the  flags  by  the  river's  brink. 

"  According  to  Euripides,  Auge,  with  her  son  Telephus,  was  enclosed  in  a  chest, 
and  thrown  into  the  sea  by  the  command  of  her  &.ther  Aleus.  By  the  care  of  Minerva  the 
chest  crossed  the  sea,  and  was  cast  ashore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gaicus.  Teuthras  adopted 
the  son,  and  treated  him  as  his  own  child." — Sthab.  L  xiii.  c.  1. 

"  Faustolus,  pursuant  to  his  orders,  hid  the  children  (Bomnlus  and  Bemus)  in 
a  small  trough  or  onidle,  and  went  down  towards  the  river  wiUi  a  design  to  cast  them  in; 
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but  eeeing  it  very  rongli,  and  mmung  with  a  strong  current,  He  was  afraid  to  applro&ch 
it.     He  therefore  laid  it  down  near  the  bank  and  departed/' — Plut.  Eomul,  c.  3. 

'*  Bnring  the  time  that  Osiris  reigned  in  Egypt  he  changed  the  needy  and  nn- 
civilized  manners  of  the  people,  instructing  them  in  agriculture,  and  giving  them  laws, 
and  teaching  them  to  worship  the  gods. 

"  Typhon  devised  a  plot  against  Osiris. 

**  Having  secretly  taken  the  measure  of  Osiris's  body,  he  caused  an  ark  or  chest  to 
be  made  exactly  of  his  length,  and  having  adorned  it  very  beautifully,  he  brought  it  to  the 
company  assembled  at  a  Ixmquet.  Every  one  being  pleased  with  the  beauiy  of  iHe  ark, 
Typhon  jestingly  promised  to  give  it  to  whomsoever  it  should  fit. 

*'  Osiris  lay  down  in  it ;  upon  which  the  conspirators  placed  the  cover  upon  it,  and 
&8tened  it  down  with  nails  and  melted  lead.  They  then  carried  the  ark  and  cast  it  into 
the  sea  near  the  Tanaitic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  mouth  is  even  now  execrated  by  the 
Egyptians." — Plut.  delsid,  et  Onrid,  c.  13. 

"  When  the  Nile  covers  everything,  the  Memphitic  boat  is  firamed  of  the  swampy 
papyrus." — Lucak.  Fhars,  1.  iv.  v.  136. 

^'  On  the  Nile,  boats  are  made  of  papyrus,  rushes,  and  reeds." 

Pldt.  Elst,  not.  L  vn.  c.  56. 

13.  And  when  he  went  out  the  second  day,  behold,  two  men  of  the  He- 
brews strove  together :  and  he  said  to  him  that  did  the  wrong.  Where- 
fore smitest  thou  thy  fellow  ? 

"  By  the  law  of  Egypt  if  any  one  upon  the  road  saw  a  man  violently  assaulted,  or 
likely  to  be  killed,  and  did  not  rescue  him,  if  he  were  able,  he  was  to  die  for  it ;  and  if  in 
truth  he  were  not  able  to  defend  him,  yet  he  was  bound  to  discover  the  offender,  and  to 
prosecute  him  in  due  course  of  law." — ^Diod.  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  77, 

15.    Now  when  Pharaoh  heard  this  thing,  he  sought  to  slay  Moses. 

"  He  that  wilfully  killed  a  free  man,  or  even  a  slave,  was  by  the  law  of  Egypt^ 
to  die." — ^DiOD.  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  77. 

EXODUS  ni. 

2.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of 
the  midst  of  a  bush :  and  he  looked,  and,  behold,  the  bush  burned 
with  fire,  and  the  bush  was  not  consumed. 

"  The  chief  idea  of  the  deity  he  (the  Creator)  formed  from  fire,  that  it  might  be, 
as  &r  as  possible,  splendid  and  fair  to  behold." — Plat.  Tim,  o.  xn. 

"  The  Persians  reverence  fire  as  a  deity  ;  believing  it  to  be  a  living  creature." 

Hdt.  1.  ni.  c  16. 

'^  The  Persians  worship  fire,  an  image  lasting  but  for  a  day,  voracious  and  insati- 
able."—Max.  Ttb.  diss.  38. 

''Among  the  Lycians,  the  mouniaui  Olympus  eructates  fire,  not  like  that  of  ^tn% 
but  peace^  and  possessing  symmetry :  and  this  fire  is  to  them  a  temple  and  a  statue." 

Ibu). 
See  Exodus  ix.  24. 

6.    Put  oflf  thy  shoes  from  orf  thy  feet. 

Pythagoras  taught  that  the  gods  were  to  be  worshipped,  and  sacrifices  offered  with 
the  feet  naked.  A  picture  found  at  Herculaneum  represents  persons  with  naked  feet 
engaged  in  the  worship  of  Isis.  CEdipus  approaching  the  temple  of  the  Eumenides,  is 
warned — 

"  Speak  not  till  thou  art  removed 
Prom  off  that  hallowed  spot,  where  now  thou  stand'st. 
By  human  footsteps  not  to  be  profimed." — Soph.  (Edi^,  Oolon,  v.  36. 
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"  Here  was  a  Bacred  ^rove,  dense  with  bnlroshee  and  reeds,  and  a  marsh  not  be 
approached  with  covered  feet." — Ov.  Fast.  1  vi.  v.  411. 

**  Jnd»a,  the  land  where  bare-footed  kings  observe  festal  sabbaths." 

Juv.  8ai.  VL  V.  158. 
**  Bare-footed,  thej  preserve  the  nnextingaished  fire  npon  the  altar." 

SiL.  Ital.  L  ra.  V.  29. 

8.    A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

*'  On  Ida's  hills  the  goat  Amali^ea  bred. 
There  gave  thee  snck,  and  mountain  honey  fed. 
From  bees  that  o'er  the  cliffs  appear  in  swarms, 
Prepare  their  waxen  domes  witii  hoarse  alarms, 
Collect  the  sweets  of  every  fragrant  flower, 
And  on  thy  lips  distil  the  amlmeial  shower." 

Gallim.  ff,  t»  Jav.  V.  48. 

**  Formerly,  said  Calanns,  foontains  flowed  with  milk,  honey,  wine,  and  oil." 

Steab.  1.  XV.  c:  1. 

*'  The  goats  with  stmtting  dugs  shall  homeward  speed. 
And  lowing  herds  secure  from  lions  feed. 
The  knotted  oak  shall  showers  of  honey  weep  ; 
And  through  the  matted  grass  the  liquid  gold  shall  creep.'* 

ViBO.  £cl.  IV.  V.  21—30. 

^  It  is  given  me  to  ding  the  wanton  Bacchanalian  priestess,  and  the  fountains  of 
wine,  and  rivulets  flowing  with  milk,  and  the  honies  distilhng  from  hollow  trunks." 

HoR.  1.  n.  carm.  19. 

Horace  proposes  to  the  Romans,  beset  with  civil  wars  and  dangers,  to  flee  to 
those — " 

'*  Blissful  isles  and  happy  seats, 
From  hollow  oaks  where  honey'd  streams  distil. 
And  bounds  with  noisy  foot  the  pebbled  rill  ; 
Where  goats  untaught  forsake  the  flowery  vale, 
And  bring  their  swelling  udders  to  the  paal." — Ibid.  1.  v.  carm,  16. 

In  the  golden  age — 

*'  From  veins  of  valleys  milk  and  nectar  broke. 
And  honey  sweating  from  the  pores  of  oak." — Ov.  Metam,  1. 1.  v.  110. 

*'  The  more  remarkable  quality  of  the  dates  of  Judiea  is  a  rich  unctuous  juice ;  they 
are  of  a  milky  consistency,  and  have  a  sort  of  vinous  flavour,  with  a  remarkable  sweet- 
ness like  that  of  honey." — Plik.  HUL  not.  1.  xm.  c.  9. 

"  Syria  is  fiunous  for  its  gardens  ;  whence  the  Greek  proverb—*  Plenty  of  vege- 
tables in  Syria.'  " — Ibid.  1.  xx.  c.  16. 

^*  The  soil  of  Syria  is  rich  and  fruitful.  In  all  those  fruits  of  the  earth  which  are 
common  with  us,  they  abound  ;  and  besides  this  they  enjoy  the  palm  tree,  and  that  which 
produces  balm.     The  psJms  are  lofty  and  beautiftd." — Tag.  HUL  L  v.  c.  6. 

14.  And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  AM  THAT  I  AM :  and  he  said,  Thus 
shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  AM  hath  sent  me  onto 
you. 

''  We  say  a  thing  tpoa,  m,  and  will  6e,  while,  according  to  truth,  the  term  it  m  is  alone 
Buitable,  was  and  willbeheing  expressions  only  suitable  to  generation  which  proceeds  through 
time  ;  whereas  what  exists  eternally  the  same  and  immoveable,  neither  becomes  at  any 
time  older  or  younger,  neither  has  it  been  generated  in  the  past,  nor  will  be  in  the 
future."— Plat.  Timaus,  c.  10. 

**  Cbd,  as  the  proverb  says,  having  in  himself  the  beginning,  and  end,  and  middle 
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of  all  things,  does,  proceedmg  in  a  circle  according  to  nature,  bring  things  to  an  eiid  hy 
a  straight  road." — Ibid,  de  leg,  1.  iv.  c.  7. 

Plato,  speaking  of  the  first  element  of  all  things — ro  A^,  or  <n)<ria^  thai  which  u — 
likens  it  to — 

"  The  bnlk  of  a  sphere  that  is  a  perfect  circle  on  all  sides,  and  possessing  eqnal 
powers  on  every  part  Gcom  the  middle,  for  there  mnst  needs  be  notliing  greater  or  less  on 
this  side  or  on  that." — Ibid.  Sophist,  c.  32. 

A  sphere,  as  well  as  a  ring,  is  an  emblem  of  eternity,  which  is  a  necessary  attri- 
bute of  self-existence ;  bnt  Aristotle  blames  Zeno  for  representing  God  as  a  sphere, 
because  figure  implies  materiality — 

"  God  being  incorporeal,  how  can  he  be  spherical  ?  " 

Abistot.  de  Zewm.  Xenoph.  et  Oarg,  c.  4. 

"  The  first  mover  continues  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  principle  of  life  for  ever. 
With  us,  certainly  such  a  thing  as  this  would  be  impossible,  but  not  so  with  the  first 
mover." — Ibid.  Metaph,  1.  xi.  c.  7. 

''  God  is  a  being  that  is  everlasting  and  most  excellent  in  nature,  so  that  with  the 
Deity  life  and  duration  are  uninterrupted  and  eternal ;  for  this  constitutes  the  very  essence 
of  God."— Ibid.  c.  8. 

"  In  the  city  of  Sais,  an  image  of  Minerva  (whom  they  believe  to  be  Isis),  had 
this  inscription  over  it : — *  I  am  all  that  hath  been,  that  is,  and  that  wiU  be ;  and  no  mortal 
has  ever  been  able  to  unveil  me.'  " — Plut.  dt  laid,  et  Onrid.  c.  9. 

"  The  temple  of  Isis  is  called  Ision,  signifying  the  knowledge  of  that  which  is." 

Ibid.  c.2. 

"  What  is  it  really  to  be?  That  only  is  which  is  eternal,  uncreated,  imperishable, 
and  in  which  time  can  effect  no  change.  .  .  .  The  terms  btfore,  after^  shall  be^  hath 
been,  properly  belong  to  time.  It  is  not  allowable  to  say  of  that  which  is  that  it  hath  been^ 
or  %hall  be,  for  these  are  merely  approaches  to,  and  departures  from,  that  which  cannot 
continue  in  actual  and  present  existence.  But  we  must  confess  that  Gt)d  is,  and  that,  not 
with  reference  to  time,  but  as  being  eternal  and  immutable,  whom  nothing  can  be 
before  or  after,  past  or  future,  older  or  younger.  Being  essentially  one,  his  eternity  is 
included  in  a  present  existence ;  the  alioays  in  the  now.  And  God  alone  can  thus  truly  be 
said  to  be,  having  neither  a  past  nor  a  future  existence,  having  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
By  this  name  then,  when  worshipping  him,  we  ought  to  salute  and  call  upon  him.  The 
Deity  is  to  be  addressed  by  the  name  EI — Thou  art,  because  in  Him  there  is  no  variable- 
ness or  change. 

"  The  word  Et  is  an  expression  of  admiration  and  reverence  addressed  to  God  as 
an  eternal  Being."— Ibid  de  Ei  apud  Lelph,  c.  19,  20,  21. 

'*  The  people  of  Thebais,  in  Upper  Egypt,  contribute  nothing  to  the  painting  and 
pourtraying  of  such  beasts  as  are  honoured  by  the  Egyptians,  being  of  opinion  that  nothing 
which  is  subject  to  death  can  be  a  god.  Their  god,  whom  they  call  Cneph,  as  he  was 
never  bom,  so  he  shall  never  die." — ^Ibid.  de  hid,  et  Oairid,  c.  21. 
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10.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  0  my  Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent,  neither 
heretofore,  nor  since  Thou  hast  spoken  unto  thy  serrant :  but  I  am 
slow  of  speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue. 

"After  the  first  chaos  there  was  an  incomprehensible  Kght,  which  dispelled  the 
darkness  and  pnt  an  end  to  all  chaotic  deformity,  as  the  man  with  the  slow  tongae 
left  it  in  writing." — LucuN.  Fhilqpat,  c.  13. 
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11.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Who  hath  made  man's  mouth,  or  who 
maketh  the  dumb,  or  deaf,  or  the  seeing,  or  the  blind  ?    Have  not  I 

the  Lord  ? 

'*  From  the  gods  it  is  that  we  have  reoeiyed  the  gifb  of  speech." 

Xbn.  Mentor,  1.  ly.  c.  3. 

^'  The  god  Harpocrates  of  the  Egyptians  is  not  to  be  taken  for  an  imperfect  and 
infant  god ;  but  for  the  president  of  men's  speech  oonceming  the  gods  which  is  but 
imperfect  and  inarticulate,  and  the  regulator  or  connector  of  the  same,  his  finger  upon 
his  month  being  the  symbol  of  tacitnmiiy.  Of  all  those  things  that  are  in  man,  there  is 
nothing  more  divine  than  the  gift  of  speech." — ^Plut.  de  hid,  et  Oiirid.  a  68. 

12.  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth. 

Telemachns,  when  on  his  way  to  the  Gonrt  of  Nestor,  asks  of  Mentor : — 

"  How  shall  I  meet,  or  how  accost  the  sage, 
Unskill'd  in  speech  nor  yet  jpatnre  of  age  P  " 
Mentor  replies : — 

^'  Search  for  some  thought  thy  own  suggesting  mind. 
And  others,  dictated  by  heavenly  power 
ShaU  rise  spontaneous  in  the  needful  hour." 

HoM.  Odysa.  1.  in.  v.  22. 

^'  Eloquence  is  the  greatest  blessing  which  the  immortal  gods  have  given  to 
niankind."--QunfTiL.  L  xii.  c.  11. 

21.     I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart. 

Hector  says  to  Achilles : — 

"  The  furies  thy  relentless  breast  have  steel'd. 
And  curs*d  thee  with  a  heart  that  cannot  yield." 

HoM.  B,  1.  XXII.  V.  356. 
"  What  power  above 
Has  steel'd  that  heart  ?  "—Ibid.  Odys9.  1.  xxni.  v.  167. 

**  The  gods  send  insolence  to  lead  astray 
The  man  whom  Fortune  and  the  Fates  betray, 
Predestined  to  precipitate  decay." — Theoon.  v.  151. 

Herodotus  gives  several  instances  of  the  extraordinaiy  cruelty  and  ferocity  of 
Cambyses.     Croesus  expostulated  with  him,  saying — 

"  Without  any  adequate  offence  you  destroy  your  fellow-citizens,  and  put  even 
children  to  death.  If  you  continue  these  excesses,  the  Persians  may  revolt  from  you." 
He  adds — "  For  my  part  I  am  satisfied,  that  Cambyses  was  deprived  of  his  reason.**^ 

Hdt.  1.  III.  c.  30,  38. 

"  No  wickedness  proceeds  from  any  ground  of  reasoning." — Liv.  Lxxvul  c.  28. 
25.     Zipporah  took  a  sharp  stone. 

"  The  Egyptian  embahners  make  an  incision  in  the  side  of  the  body  with  an 
Ethiopian  stone,  through  which  they  extract  tlie  intestines." — Hdt.  1.  ii.  c.  86. 

"  The  Arabians,  when  making  alliances,  open  a  vein  of  the  hand  with  a  sharp 
stone  near  the  middle  finger  of  each  of  those  who  are  about  to  contract." 

Ibid.  1.  iii.  c.  8. 
•*  The  barbarians  had  long  sharp  finger-nails,  with  which  they  killed  their  fish  and 
cut  all  sorts  of  soft  wood,  making  use  of  sharp  stones  for  those  which  were  harder." 

Arbian.  Bui.  Iftd.  c.  24. 
"  Mutilated  with  a  Samian  potsherd." — Mabt.  1.  m.  I^.  81. 
^*  The  branches  of  the  palm  sweU  if  pierced  with  steel,  and  the  veins  shrink  and 
refuse  to  flow ;  they  are  therefore  opened  with  a  sheU,  or  the  splinter  of  a  stone." 

Tag.  Ifist,  1.  v.  c.  6. 
'^  Incisions  are  made  in  the  bark  of  the  balsamum,  either  with  glass,  or  else  with 
a  sharp  stone." — Pun.  Hui,  not,  1.  xu.  c.  25. 
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EXODUS  V. 

7.  Ye  shall  no  more  give  the  people  straw  to  make  brick,  as  heretofore ; 
let  them  go  and  gather  straw  for  themselves. 

"  He  who  makes  bricks  never  has  anything  more  than  common  clay  with  chafi, 
and  stubble  mixed  with  mud." — LuciL.  1.  ix.  15. 

EXODUS  VI. 

3.  I  appeared  nnto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the  name 
of  God  Almighty,  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  Imown  to  them. 

"  I  say  that  the  highest  of  all  the  gods  is  Iao." 

Orph.  apud,  Macrob,  Saturn,  1. 1.  c.  18. 
"  Moses  asserted  that  the  god  who  is  called  by  the  Jews  Iao,  was  the  aathor  of  his 
laws."— DiOD.  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  94.  ^ 

12.     And  Moses  spake  before  the  Lord,  saying.  Behold,  the  children  of 
Israel  have  not  hearkened  unto  me ;  how  then  shall  Pharaoh  hear  me, 
who  am  of  uncircnmcised  Hps  ? 
Socrates  says  to  Simias — 

"  With  difficulty  indeed  conld  I  persuade  other  men  that  I  do  not  consider  my 
present  condition  a  calamity,  since  1  am  not  able  to  persuade  even  you." 

Plat.  Fhcedoy  c.  35. 

EXODUS  vn. 

10.  Aaron  cast  down  his  rod  before  Pharaoh,  and  before  his  servants, 
and  it  became  a  serpent. 

Aaron  has  been  compared  with  Mercury.  Both  were  Egyptians  by  birth. 
Mercury  was  the  interpreter  or  messenger  of  the  gods ;  and  the  rod  which  he  carried  as 
his  wand  of  office,  was  twisted  about  with  serpenU.  Enchanters  are  very  generally 
represented  with  wands  by  which  their  wonders  are  effected. 

"  Janus  gave  to  Grand  a  wand,  'twas  a  white  one,  by  which  she  might  be  able  to 
drive  afar  from  every  door  all  impending  evils." — Ov.  Fast.  1.  vi.  v.  130. 

11.  Then  Pharaoh  also  called  the  wise  men  and  the  sorcerers ;  now  the 
magicians  of  Egypt,  they  also  did  in  like  manner  with  their  enchant- 
ments. 

"  There  is  another  sect  of  adepts  in  the  magic  art,  who  derive  their  origin  from 
Moses,  Jamres,  and  Lotopea,  Jews  by  birth,  but  many  thousand  years  posterior  to 
Zoroastre." — Plin.  Hist,  not.  1.  xxx.  c.  2. 

Moses  is  here  numbered  among  the  magicians  of  Egypt ;  the  events  in  this 
chapter  being  remembered,  probably,  by  tradition  as  a  trial  of  skill  in  the  magic  art. 
Compare  n  Tun.,  iii.  8. 

16.  Get  thee  unto  Pharaoh  in  the  morning ;  lo,  he  goeth  out  unto  the 
water ;  and  thou  shalt  stand  by  the  river's  brink  against  he  come. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Egyptians  considered  it  a  necessary  part  of  religion  to 
purify  themselves  every  morning  by  washing  in  the  river.  Their  priests  washed  them- 
selves twice  every  day ;  Cheeremon  says  thrice. 

20.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  so,  as  the  Lord  commanded ;  and  he 
lifted  up  the  rod,  and  smote  the  waters  that  were  in  the  river,  in  the 
sight  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  sight  of  his  servants ;  and  all  the  waters 
that  were  in  the  river  were  turned  to  blood. 
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The  pecnliar  significance  of  this  plagae  may  be  rmderstood  from  the  following 
circumstances.     The  Egyptians  honoured  the  Nile  with  a  religions  reverence. 

''  To  all  rivers  they  pay  extreme  veneration ;  they  will  neither  spit,  wash  their 
hands,  nor  throw  any  filth  in  any  of  them ;  and  a  violation  of  this  custom  may  not  hap- 
pen with  impunity." — ^Hdt.  1. 1.  o.  138. 

''  The  Egyptians  account  their  river  Nile  to  be  Ooeanus,  on  whose  banks  the  birth 
of  the  gods  took  phioe." — ^Diod.  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  12. 

*'  There  is  nothing  so  much  honoured  among  the  E^ptians  as  the  river  Nile." 

Plut.  de  hid.  et  Onrid,  c.  5. 

^  "  The  Nile,  the  &ther  and  the  saviour  of  Egypt." — ^Plut.  8ymp.  1.  viii.  qu.  8. 

**The  Nile  is  the  only  source  from  whence  the  Egyptians  obtain  water  for 
drinking."— Plin.  Hist.  not.  1.  vi.  c.  33. 

The  Egyptians,  and  especially  their  priests,  were  particularly  nice  and  delicate  in 
their  outward  habits,  and  there  was  nothing  they  abhorred  more  than  blood.  They  could 
not  bear  to  come  into  contact  with  a  foreigner,  or  even  to  handle  his  clothes ;  but  to 
touch  a  dead  body  was  an  abomination,  and  required  to  be  immediately  expiated. 
Martianus  Capella  mentions  that  the  priests  wore  sandals  made  of  papyrus,  to  prevent 
any  accidental  pollution  as  they  walked  along.  For  these  reasons  they  were  continually 
making  ablutions. 

"  Their  priests  every  third  day  shave  every  part  of  their  bodies ;  they  wash  them- 
selves in  cold  water  twice  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  as  often  in  the  night." 

Hdt.  1. 11.  c.  37. 

These  ablations  were  rendered  impossible,  for  ''  there  was  blood  throughout  all 
the  land  of  Egypt,"  and  the  river,  which  was  the  object  of  so  much  superstitious  reverence, 
was  defiled.  Prodigies  of  this  nature  were  always  looked  upon  as  very  fearful.  Before 
the  death  of  Sarpedon, — 

"  The  weeping  heavens  distill'd 
A  shower  of  blood  o'er  all  the  fittal  field."— Hon.  //.  1.  xvi.  v.  459. 

"When  Flaminius  and  Furius,  the  consuls,  were  leading  an  army  against  the 
Isubrians,  the  river  which  runs  through  the  Pioene  was  seen  flowing  with  blood." 

PtUT.  Mareel,  c.4. 

When  Dido  is  about  to  die, 

"  She  pours  in  sacrifice  the  purple  wine ; 
The  purple  wine  is  tum'd  to  putrid  blood." 

ViRO.  Ml,  L  IV.  V.  445. 

"  The  Alban  water  flowed  in  a  bloody  stream.  This  and  other  prodigies  were 
expiated  by  the  larger  kind  of  victims.  Orders  were  given  for  a  supplication  to  be  oflered 
during  one  day,  for  the  averting  of  misfortunes." — Liv.  1.  xxvii.  c.  11. 

As  Pharaoh  had  caused  the  children  of  the  Israelites  to  be  cast  into  the  Nile,  it 
was  a  just  retribution  that  the  first  plague  should  arise  to  the  Egyptians  from  that  river. 
Their  blood  may  be  said  to  have  cried  from  the  river  for  vengeance, 

21.     The  fish  that  was  in  the  river  died. 

"  The  Nile  produces  otters,  which  the  Egyptians  venerate,  as  they  alsa  do  the  fish 
called  lepidotus,  and  the  eel.    These  are  sacred  to  the  Nile." — Hdt.  Lii.  c.  72. 

"  The  EOTptians  worship  two  of  the  aquatic  animals — ^the  fish  lepidotus,  and  the 
oxyrynchus." — ^tsab.  1.  xvii.  c.  40. 

"  A  fish  is  held  sacred  at  Hierapolis,  and  is  never  eaten." — ^Luc-  de  dea  Syr,  c.  14. 

"  An  Egyptian  woman  nursed  a  young  crocodile,  and  the  Egyptians  proclaimed 
the  woman  blessed,  as  being  the  nurse  of  a  god.  Some  of  them  also  adored  both  her 
and  the  young  crocodile.  This  woman  had  a  son,  who  was  now  a  lad,  and  of  an  equal 
age  with  the  god,  his  playfellow,  and  with  whom  he  had  been  nursed.  The  god,  indeed, 
as  long  as  he  was  imbecile,  was  mild,  but  when  he  grew  large  he  manifested  his  nature, 
and  devoTired  the  boy.  The  miserable  woman  proclaimed  her  son  blessed  m  his  deaths 
as  having  become  a  gifb  to  a  domestic  god." — Max.  Tib.  diss.  38. 
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While  their  deities  thus  perished  and  became  corrapt,  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  food  for  the  poorer  classes  was  destroyed. 

'*  The  Egyptians  live  principally  on  fish,  either  salted  or  dried  in  the  son.'* 

Hdt.  L  n.  c.  11, 

^'  The  Nile  abonnds  with  mnltitudes  of  fish  of  all  kinds.  Not  only  are  there  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  inhabitants,  but  an  innumerable  quantity  is  salted  and  sent  abroad. 
No  river  in  the  world  is  more  beneficial  and  serviceable  to  mankind  than  the  Nile.*' 

DiOD.  Sic.  Li.  c36. 
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6.  And  Aaxon  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  waters  of  Egypt :  and  the 
frogs  came  up,  and  covered  the  land  of  Egypt. 

This  evil,  like  the  former,  arose  firom  that  sacred  river  in  which  the  Egyptians  so 
much  confided.  Its  streams,  by  these  means,  became  a  second  time  polluted  and  dis- 
graced, to  the  utter  confusion  of  their  gods  and  priests. 

"  The  people  called  Autariats  were  forced  by  frogs  bred  in  the  doads,  which 
poured  down  upon  them  instead  of  radn,  to  forsake  their  country." 

DiOD.  Sic.  I.  m.  e.  30. 

*^  The  inhabitants  of  a  district  in  Gaul  were  driven  from  their  country  by  fr^gs.** 

Flih.  Hid.  nai.  I.  vm.  c  43. 

17.  Aaron  stretched  out  his  hand  with  his  rod,  and  smote  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  and  it  became  lice  in  man,  and  in  beast ;  all  the  dust  of 
the  land  became  lice  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

The  Egyptians  were  very  particular  not  to  harbour  any  vermin,  and  considered 
it  a  great  profanation  of  the  temple  which  they  entered  if  any  animalcxdes  were  concealed 
in  their  garments. 

"  The  priests,  every  third  day,  shave  every  part  of  their  bodies,  to  prevent  any 
louse  or  any  other  detestable  object  from  adhering  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  gods."— Hdt.  1.  n.  c.  87. 

*^  The  priests  of  Isis  wear  vestments  of  linen,  which  of  all  others  are  least  likely 
to  breed  lice  or  vermin." — Plut.  de  laid,  et  Osirid,  c.  4. 

"  The  Acridophagi,  when  they  grow  old,  die  in  a  most  horrible  manner ;  winged 
lice  breed  in  their  flesh,  of  different  sorts  and  of  horrid  shapes.  The  plague  begins  at 
the  belly  and  breast,  and  consumes  the  whole  body." — Diod.  Sic.  1.  iii.  c.  29. 

24,  And  the  Lord  did  so,  and  there  came  a  grievous  swarm  o/Jlies  into 
the  house  of  Pharaoh,  and  into  his  servants'  houses,  and  into  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  :  the  land  was  corrupted  by  reason  of  the  swarm  qfjlies. 

The  Egyptians  had  particular  deities  to  remedy  special  evils  :  among  them  were 
several  whose  office  it  was  to  drive  away  flies.  Many  of  the  Grecian  states,  which  were 
colonised  from  Egypt,  also  worshipped  gods  of  this  kind.  At  Elis  Jupiter  was  reverenced 
as  Apomyios^  fly-disperser  ;  and  Hercules,  in  the  same  character,  at  Home.  It  was  to  a 
god  of  this  kino,  that  Ahawah  sent  when  he  had  fallen  through  a  lattice  in  his  upper  chamber 
and  was  sick.  "  He  sent  messengers,  and  said  unto  them — Go,  enquire  of  Baal-zebul,  the 
God  of  Ekron,  whether  I  shall  recover  of  this  disease."  Baal-zebul  was  the  fly  god  ;  as 
is  more  plainly  indicated  in  the  Septuagint  version,     ii.  Kings  i.  v.  2. 

"  The  people  of  Elis  invoke  their  God  Myiagros  when  the  vast  multitude  of  flies 
are  bringing  pestUence  upon  them  ;  the  flies  die  immediately  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  has 
been  m^e  to  the  God." — Plin.  HUt  not,  1.  x.  c.  40. 
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*^  At  the  sacred  games  at  Olympia,  immediatelj  after  the  iinmolation  of  the  bull  in 
lionour  of  the  God  called  Myiodes,  whole  clouds  of  the  flies  take  their  departure  from 
that  territory." — Ibid.  L  xxdl  c.  34. 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  flies  were  in  many  places  worshipped. 

"At  Actiom  they  sacrifice  an  ox  to  the  flies." — Mhixs.  Hiat.  anim.  1.  ii.  c.  8. 

Flies  are  often  mentioned  as  the  instmments  of  Divine  vengeance,  as  in  Isaiah  vii.  18. 
"  I  will  hiss  for  the  fly  of  Egypt."     In  the  fable  of  lo,  the  fly  is  sent  to  torment  her. 

"  lo :  — Stung  with  that  heaven-sent  pest 

From  koid  to  land,  a  wanderer,  I'm  driven." 

-^SCH.  Prom.  Vlnct  v.  682. 

"  PsuLSOdS  :  YHiat  new  device  to  kill  the  wretched  heifer  ? 
Ghobus  :       A  winged  pest,  armed  with  a  horrid  sting  : 

Those  on  t^e  banks  of  Nile  call  it  the  breese." 

Ibid.  Suppl.  v.  304. 

The  flies  of  Egypt  were  troublesome  even  in  ordinary  seasons,  especially  near 
the  water. 

^'  The  Egyptians  are  provided  with  a  remedy  against  gnats,  of  which  there  are  a 
Bnrprising  number.  As  the  wind  will  not  sufler  these  insects  to  rise  &r  from  the  ground, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  higher  part  of  the  country  usually  sleep  in  turrets.  They  who 
live  in  the  marshy  grounds  use  this  substitute  :  each  person  has  a  net  with  which  they 
fiish  by  day,  and  which  they  render  useful  by  night.  They  cover  their  beds  with  their 
nets,  and  sleep  securely  under  them." — Hdt.  1.  ii.  c.  95. 

The  following  from  Diodorus  is  founded  perhaps  upon  the  tradition  of  the  plague 
of  flies,  and  the  storms  of  rain  and  hail  which  took  place  in  the  adjoining  country.  The 
historian  alludes  at  the  same  time  to  a  plague  of  frogs  (see  v.  6)  and  to  another  of  lice  (v.  1 7). 

'*  There  is  a  large  tract  of  countiy  bordering  on  that  of  the  Acridophagi  or  locust- 
eaters  which  was  formerly  inhabited,  but  in  consequence  of  an  excessive  fidl  of  rain,  a 
vast  number  of  spiders  and  scorpions  were  bred  there  by  which  the  people  were  driven 
out.  At  first  they  attempted  to  master  them  ;  but  whoever  was  bitten  or  stung  by  them 
immediately  fell  down  dead,  and  not  knowing  how  to  endure  the  plague,  they  were 
forced  at  lengtiii  to  abandon  their  country." — ^Diod.  Sic.  1.  iii.  c.  30. 

'*  A  swarm  of  flies  drove  out  the  people  of  Megara,  and  a  plague  of  wasps  the  in- 
faabitantfl  of  Phaselis." — Mliks.  Hist,  anim.  1.  xi.  c.  28. 

26.     Shall  we  sacrifice  the  ahomination  of  the  Egyptians  before  their  eyes, 
and  will  they  not  stone  us  ? 

"  The  people  of  Marea  and  Apis,  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  Libya  disliked 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  country,  and  that  particular  restriction  which  did  not 
permit  them  to  kill  heifers  for  food." — Hdt.  1.  n.  c.  18. 

"  The  Egyptians  put  no  cattle  to  death." — Ibid.  L  ii.  c.  41. 

"  The  ox,  which  the  Egyptians  worship  for  the  god  Apis,  the  Jews  sacrifice." 

Tac.  Hist.  1.  V.  c.  4. 

"  He  that  wilftdly  kills  any  of  the  sacred  beasts  of  Egypt  is  put  to  death  ;  but  if 
any  kill  a  cat,  or  the  bird  ibis,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  he  is  dragged  away  to  death 
by  the  multitude  without  any  formal  trial  or  judgment.  So  great  is  the  superstition  of 
these  people,  that  when  the  Komans  were  about  making  a  league  with  Ptolemy,  and  aU 
the  people  were  anxious  to  show  the  greatest  kindness  and  favour  to  the  Latin  nation, 
and  to  avoid  everything  that  might  give  ofience  to  them,  yet  when  a  Roman  soldier  had 
chanced,  inadvertently,  to  kill  a  cat,  the  people  ran  in  a  tumult  to  seize  him ;  nor  could 
the  fear  of  the  Romans,  nor  the  persuasions  of  the  princes  who  were  sent  to  them  from 
the  king,  deliver  the  soldier  from  the  fuiy  of  the  populace.  Of  this  I  was  an  eye-witness 
at  the  tune  of  my  travels  into  Egypt."— Diod.  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  83. 
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6.  And  the  Lord  did  that  thing  on  the  morrow,  and  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt 
died  :  but  of  the  cattle  of  tiie  children  of  Israel  died  not  one. 

''  The  Egyptians  esteem  bulls  as  sacred  to  Epaphns  :  the  females  are  sacred  to 
Isis.     They  yenerate  cows  far  beyond  ail  other  cattle.  — ^Hdt.  1.  ii.  c.  38 — H. 

"  The  god  Apis  or  Epaphns  is  tiie  calf  of  a  cow  which  can  have  no  more  young. 
The  Egyptians  say  that  on  this  occasion  the  cow  is  struck  with  lightning,  from  which 
she  conceives  and  brings  forth  Apis." — Ibid.  L  in.  c.  28. 

"  The  priests  of  Egypt  hold  bulls  in  great  ven^ation  and  renew  their  mourning 
for  Osiris  over  the  graves  of  those  beasts." — Diod.  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  21. 

"  At  Memphis  the  ox  Apis  is  kept  in  a  sort  of  sanctuary,  and  is  held  to  be  a  god. 
In  front  of  the  sanctnarv  is  a  court,  in  whi<^  there  is  another  sanctuary  for  the  dam  of 
Apis.  Into  this  court  Apis  is  let  loose  at  times  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  him  to 
Btrangers." — Strab.  1.  xvn.  c.  1. 

''  Heliopolis  contains  a  temple  of  the  son,  and  the  ox  Mneyis,  which  is  kept  in  a 
sanctuary,  and  is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  god,  as  Apis  is  regarded  by  the  people 
of  Memphis.*' — Ibid. 

''  At  Hermonthis,  both  Apollo  and  Jupiter  are  worshipped.  They  also  keep  an  ox 
iiiere." — ^Ibid. 

"  The  ox  Mneyis  is  nourished  at  HeHopoIis,  at  the  common  expense  of  the  cify. 
He  is  consecrated  to  Osiris,  and  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  sire  of  Apis.*^ 

Plut.  de  Imd,  ei  Odrid.  c.  33. 

Thus,  when  the  murrain  spread  over  the  cattle,  the  Egyptians  not  only  suffered  a 
severe  loss,  but  they  beheld  the  representatiyes  of  their  deities,  and  the  deities  themselves 
sink  before  the  God  of  the  Hebrews. 

10.  And  they  took  ashes  of  the  fiimace,  and  stood  before  Pharaoh ;  and 
Moses  sprinkled  it  up  toward  heaven  ;  and  it  became  a  boil  breaking 
forth  mth  blains  upon  man,  and  upon  beast. 

The  Egyptians  had  many  gods  who  were  supposed  to  preside  over  pharmacy  and 
medicine.     The  mvention  of  this  art  was  ascribed  by  some  to  the  Egyptian  goddess  Isis. 

''  This  goddess  used  to  reveal  herself  to  people  in  their  sleep,  when  they  laboured 
under  any  disorder,  and  afford  them  relief.  Many  who  placed  their  confidence  in  her 
influence  were  wonderfully  restored.  Many,  likewise,  who  had  been  despaired  of  and 
given  over  by  the  physicians,  on  account  of  the  stubbornness  of  their  distemper,  were 
reinstated  by  this  goddess.  Numbers  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  eyes  and  other 
organs  of  their  bodies,  recovered  them  by  their  application  to  Isis." 

Diod.  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  25. 
"  Orus,  the  last  of  the  gods  who  reigned  in  Egypt,  is  reported  to  have  learnt  the 
science  of  physic,  as  well  as  of  prophecy,  from  his  mother  Isis." — Ibid. 

The  Egyptians  were  continually  providing  against  disorders,  and  they  had  persons 
who  pretended  to  foretell  their  coming,  both  upon  man  aud  beast. 

"  The  Egyptian  priests  foretell  both  famine  and  plenty,  grievous  diseases  likely  to 
seize  upon  man  or  beast,  earthquakes  and  inundations  ;  and  through  long  experience, 
they  are  able  to  predict  with  such  accuracy  as  it  would  be  thought  impossible  for  the 
wisdom  of  man  to  attain  to."—  Diod.  Sic.  1.  i.  c.  81. 

The  physicians  of  Egypt  were  celebrated  in  all  the  neighbouring  countries. 
"  These  drugs  so  friendly  to  the  joys  of  life, 
Bright  Helen  learnt  from  Thone*s  imperial  wife^ 
Who  sway'd  the  sceptre,  where  prolific  Nile 
With  various  simples  clothes  the  fiitten'd  soil." 

HoM.  OdyM.  1.  IV.  V.  227. 
''  The  art  of  medicine  in  Egypt  is  thus  exercised.     One  physician  is  confined  to 
the  study  and  management  of  one  disease.     There  are  of  course  a  great  number  who 
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Btadj  this  art ;  Bome  attend  to  the  disorders  of  the  eyes,  others  to  those  of  the  head ; 
some  take  care  of  the  teeth,  others  are  conyersaat  with  all  diseases  of  the  bowels,  &o.'* 

Hdt,  1.  II.  0.84. 
'*  This  man  (a  certain  Egyptian)  was  a  physician,  and  when  Cyras  had  once 
requested  of  Amasis  the  best  medic^  advice  which  Egypt  could  afford  for  a  disorder  in 
his  eyes,  the  king  had  forced  him  from  his  wife  and  family,  and  sent  him  into  Persia." 

Ibid.  1.  in.  c.  1. 
"  Go  and  sell  them  to  the  Egyptians ;  they  are  convenient  for  measuring  their 
pforgatiye  draughts." — Abistoph.  Pop,  v.  1254. 

*^  We  hear  it  said  that  ail  the  Egyptians  are  physicians." — Plut.  GrylltUy  c.  9. 

"The  Egyptians  will  have  it  that  the  medical  art  was  first  discovered  among 
them." — Plik.  Mist  nai,  1.  vii.  c.  57. 

"  When  the  lichen,  or  leprosy,  entered  Italy,  several  physicians  repaired  to  Bome 
from  Egypt" — Ibid.  1.  xxvi.  c.  3. 

"  Many  writers  concur  in  the  following  account : — That  when  Egypt  was  overrun 
by  a  pestUent  disease,  contaminating  living  bodies,  and  very  foxd  to  behold,  Bocchoris, 
the  kmg,  applying  for  a  remedy  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Hammon,  was  ordered  to  purge 
bis  kingdom  and  to  remove  into  another  country  that  generation  of  men  (the  Jews)  so 
detested  by  the  deities."— Tag.  Sist  1.  v.  c.  3. 

"  The  leprosy  is  a  disease  which  appears  in  Egypt  and  nowhere  else,  being  caused 
by  the  waters  of  the  Nile." — Lucket.  de  rer.  not,  1.  vi.  v.  1112. 

"  Elephantiasis  generally  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  face.  In  its  primary 
form  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  a  smsJl  lentil  upon  the  nose ;  the  skin  gra- 
dually dries  up  all  over  the  body,  is  marked  with  spots  of  various  colours,  and  presents 
an  unequal  surface,  being  thick  in  one  place,  thin  m  another,  indurated  every  here  and 
there,  and  covered  with  a  sort  of  rough  scab.  At  a  later  period  the  skin  assumes  a 
black  hue,  and  compresses  the  flesh  upon  the  bones ;  the  fingers  and  toes  becoming  swollen* 
This  disease  was  originally  peculiar  to  Egypt." — Plin.  Hist,  nat  1.  xxvi.  c.  5. 

10.     Ashes  of  the  furnace. 

The  furnace  was  an  emblem  of  affliction.  "  The  Lord  hath  taken  you  out  of  the 
furnace,"  i.e.  out  of  Egyptian  thraldom.  (Dent,  iv.  20).  The  Egyptians,  moreover, 
sacrificed  human  victims  to  their  gods,  burning  them  alive  upon  the  high  altar ;  and 
these  probably  were  selected  from  the  Jewish  bondmen. 

"  In  the  city  of  Idithya,  as  Manetho  says,  it  was  the  custom  to  bum  men  alive : 
they  called  them  Typhonii,  and  their  ashes,  when  they  had  reduced  them  to  powder, 
they  scattered  abroad  till  they  had  entirely  disappeared.  This  was  done  only  at  certain 
seasons,  which  were  called  Cynades,  or  Canicular." — Plut.  de  hid.  et  Osirid.  c.  73. 

If  the  design  of  this  scattering  was  that  a  blessing  might  follow  wherever  any 
portion  of  the  ashes  happened  to  alight,  there  was  a  marked  contrast  in  the  act  of 
Moses,  the  ashes  which  he  dispersed  carrying  with  them  a  plague  and  a  curse,  which  all 
the  physicians  of  Egypt,  divine  or  human,  could  not  counteract. 

10.     Upon  man  and  beast. 

The  Egyptians  held  in  idolatrous  reverence  nearly  all  animals,  both  savage  and 
domestic. 

*'  The  number  of  beasts  in  Egypt  is  comparatively  small ;  but  all  of  them,  both 
those  which  are  wild  and  those  which  are  domestic,  are  regarded  as  sacred. 

"  Their  laws  compel  them  to  cherish  animals :  a  certain  number  of  men  and 
women  are  appointed  to  this  office,  which  is  esteemed  so  honourable  that  it  descends  in 
succession  from  fiither  to  son.  In  the  presence  of  these  animals  the  inhabitants  of  the 
citaes  perform  their  vows.     It  is  a  capital  ofience  designedly  to  kill  any  one  of  them." 

Hdt.  1.  II.  c.  65. 

"  In  whatever  femily  a  cat  by  accident  happens  to  die,  every  individual  cuts  off 
his  eyebrows ;  but  on  the  death  of  a  dog  they  shave  their  heads  and  every  part  of  their 
bodies."— Ibid.  c.  66. 
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*'  Other  nations  will  not  emffer  animalfl  to  approach  the  place  of  their  repast ;  but 
in  Egypt  they  live  promiBcuously  with  the  people." — Ibid.  c.  36. 

"  The  adoration  and  worshipping  of  beasts  among  the  Egyptians  seems  to  many, 
and  with  reason,  a  strange  and  unaccountable  thing :  for  they  worship  some  ereatores 
most  extravagantly,  when  they  are  dead  as  well  as  when  they  are  alive,  as  cats,  ichneu^ 
mons,  dogs,  kites,  the  ibis,  wolves,  and  crocodiles,  and  many  other  such  like." 

DiOD,  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  83, 

*'  All  the  Egyptians  worship  in  common  sacred  animals ;  three  among  the  land 
animals,  the  ox,  the  dog  and  the  cat.  The  people  of  Lycopolis  worship  a  wolf;  those 
of  Hermopolis  the  cynocephaluq  ;  those  of  Babylon  a  cephus,  which  has  the  countenance 
of  a  satyr,  and  in  other  respects  is  between  a  dog  and  a  bear ;  it  is  bred  in  Ethiopia. 
The  inhabitants  of  Theba  worship  an  eagle ;  the  LeontopoHtra  a  lion ;  the  Mendesians, 
a  male  and  female  goat ;  the  Anthribitas,  a  ^n:«w-mouse."^-STBAB.  1.  xvii.  c,  1. 

"  The  Egyptians  worship  an  ox,  and  a  bird,  and  a  goat,  not  to  mention  the 
monsters  of  the  Nile."— Max.  Ttb.  DUa,  38. 

'^  In  Egypt  the  temple  itself  is  found  to  be  beautifal,  and  ample  in  its  dimen- 
sions :  built  with  choice  stones  and  ornamented  with  gilding  and  hieroglyphics.  But  if 
you  pry  within  to  find  out  the  god,  you  meet  with  a  monkey  or  a  crane,  or  else  a  goat 
or  a  cat." — Lucian.  Imagin.  c.  11. 

"  You  Egyptian  dog's-face,  with  the  linen  wrapper  about  you,  who  are  you  ?  and 
how  came  you  to  think  you  may  bark  among  the  gods  ?  And  what  means  that  pied 
bull  of  Memphis  there,  by  the  genuflexions  he  receives,  by  the  oracles  he  delivers,  and 
the  prophets  he  keeps  in  his  pay  ?  I  should  blush  to  mention  the  storks  and  the  apes, 
and  the  goats,  and  the  other  still  more  preposterous  deities  from  Egypt." 

Ibid.  Deor,  ChncU.  c.  10. 

16.  And  in  very  deed  for  this  came  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to  shew  in 
thee  my  power ;  and  that  my  name  may  be  declared  throughout  all 
the  earth. 

"  The  Deity  makes  use  of  some  wicked  persons  as  executioners  to  punish  others ; 
and  thus  he  generally  deals,  as  I  think,  with  most  tyrants." 

Plut.  de  sera  num.  vind,  c.  7. 

23.  And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  rod  toward  heaven :  and  the  Lord 
sent  thunder  and  hail,  and  the  fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground :  and 
the  Lord  rained  hail  upon  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Bain  was  almost  unknown  in  Egypt :  the  want  of  it  being  supplied  by  dews,  and 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile. 

"  During  the  rain  of  Psammenitus,  Egypt  beheld  a  most  remarkable  prodigy. 
There  was  rain  at  the  Egyptian  Thebes,  a  circumstance  which  had  never  happened  before, 
and  which,  as  the  Thebwas  themselves  assert,  has  never  occurred  since.  In  the  higher 
parts  of  Egypt  it  never  rains  -,  but  at  that  period,  we  read,  it  rained  in  distinct  drops." 

Hdt.  1.  III.  c.  10. 

"  No  moisture  of  the  air  is  ever  here  condensed  into  showers." 

Plui'.  de  facie  in  orb.  lun.  c  25. 

"  How  shall  the  bard  the  secret  soxirce  explore, 
Whence,  Father  Nile,  thou  draw'st  thy  watery  store  ? 
Thy  fields  ne'er  importune  for  rain  the  sky. 
Thou  dost  benignly  aU  their  wants  supply." — Tibul.  1. 1.  eleff,  8. 

Both  fire  and  water  were  among  the  divinities  of  the  Egyptians.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that,  as  in  the  former  plagues  their  gods  had  suflered  with  them,  so  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  the  plague  of  darkness  which  followed,  they  had  tom&d  against  them. 
See  Exod.  iii.  2. 
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**  The  Egyptians  denominated  fire  Hephaastofl,  esteeming  it  a  mighty  deity,  which 
oontribnted  largely  towards  generation  and  the  ultimate  perfection  of  heings." 

DioD.  Sic.  1.  l  c.  1. 

"  The  Persians  offer  sacrifice  to  fire  and  water." — Strab.  1.  xv.  c.  3. 
"  The  Persians  sacrifice  to  fire  and  the  Egyptians  to  water." 

LuciAN.  de  Jove  trag,  c.  42.    . 

25.  And  the  hail  smote  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt  all  that  was  in 
the  field,  both  man  and  beast ;  and  the  hail  smote  every  herb  of  the 
field,  and  brake  every  tree  of  the  field. 

Even  the  herhs  of  the  field  were  esteemed  sacred  hy  the  Egyptians,  and  these 
lesser  divinities  were  now  also  destroyed. 

**  Gkurlio  and  onions  are  invoked  by  the  Egyptians,  when  taking  an  oath,  in  the 
number  of  their  deities." — Plin.  Hi^L  nai,  1.  xix.  c.  32. 

"  Who  knows  not  to  what  monstrons  gods,  my  Mend, 
The  mad  inhabitants  of  Egypt  bend  ? 
The  snake-devonring  Ibis  these  enshrine, 
Those  think  the  crocodile  alone  divine ; 
Others,  where  Thebes'  vast  rains  strew  the  gronnd, 
And  shattered  Memnon  yields  a  magic  sound, 
Set  up  a  glittering  brute  of  uncouth  shape. 
And  bow  before  the  image  of  an  ape  ! 
Thousands  regard  the  hound  with  holy  fear ; 
Not  one,  Diana ;  and  'tis  dangerous  here 
To  violate  an  onion,  or  to  stain 
The  sanctity  of  leeks  with  tooth  profane. 
O  holy  nations !  sacro-sanct  abodes 
Where  every  garden  propagates  its  ffods  ! 
They  spare  the  fieecy  kind,  and  think  it  ill 
The  blood  of  lambkins  or  of  kids  to  spill. 
But  human  flesh,  O!  that  is  lawful  &re, 
And  you  may  eat  it  without  scandal  there." — Juv.  8ai.  xv.  v.  1. 

"  How  miserable  they 
'Grainst  whom  thy  vengeance  wings  its  distant  way ! 
Disease  devours  the  flocks,  dire  hail  and  rain 
Destroy  the  harvest  and  lay  waste  the  plain. 
The  hoary  sire,  for  guilty  deeds  undone, 
Shaves  his  grey  locks,  and  mourns  his  dying  son." 

Callih.  ff,  in  Dion.  v.  124. 

81.  And  the  flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten :  for  the  barley  wom  in  the 
ear,  and  the  flax  was  boiled. 

82.  Bnt  the  wheat  and  the  rie  were  not  smitten ;  for  they  were  not  grown 
np. 

*'  Wheat  and  barley  is  a  common  article  of  food  in  other  countries,  but  it  is  in 
Egypt  thought  mean  and  disgraceful.  The  diet  here  consists  principally  of  spelt — a  kind 
of  com  which  some  call  fcta."     (Probably  rye  is  intended.) — Hdt.  1.  ii.  o.  36. 

"  To  their  bread,  which  they  make  with  spelt,  they  give  the  name  of  cyllestis.  They 
have  no  vines  in  the  country,  but  they  drink  a  Hquor  fermented  from  barley." 

Ibid.  c.  IT,  1 
The  flax  of  Egypt,  and  the  linen  manufactured  from  it,  were  highly  esteemed. 
**  Pine  linen  of  Egypt "  is  mentioned  Prov.  vii.  16,  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  7. 

'*  The  habit  of  the  Egyptians  which  they  call  caliris,  is  made  of  linen.*' 

Hdt.  1.  iL  c.  81. 
«« The  flax  of  Egypt  is  that  from  which  the  greatest  profits  are  derived." 

Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  1.  xix.  c.  2. 
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13.  And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  rod  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Lord  brought  an  east  wind  upon  the  land  all  that  day,  and  all  that 
night ;  and  when  it  was  morning,  the  east  wind  brought  the  locusts, 

"  In  the  spring  time  the  south  winds  rise  high  and  drive  an  infinite  nnmber  of 
locnsts  ont  of  the  desert,  of  an  extraordinary  size :  these  afford  plentiM  food  for  the 
inhabitants  of  those  parts :  the  destruction  of  them  is  continued  for  many  days  to- 
gether, BO  that  they  lie  in  heaps." — DiOD.  Sio.  1.  iiL  o.  2. 

Strabo  also  mentions  a  people  of  Arabia  whose  food — 

"Consists  of  locusts  which  the  south-west  and  west  winds,  when  they  blow 
violently  in  the  spring  time,  drive  in  bodies  into  the  country." — Stbab.  1.  xvi.  c.  4. 

*'  Swarms  of  locusts  are  looked  upon  as  a  plague  inflicted  by  the  anger  of  the 
gods ;  for,  as  they  fly,  they  appear  to  be  larger  than  they  really  are,  while  fliey  make 
such  a  loud  noise  with  their  wings  that  they  might  be  readily  supposed  to  be  winged 
creatures  of  another  species.  Their  numbers,  too,  are  so  vast,  that  they  quite  darken  the 
sun ;  they  cover  vast  tracts  of  country  in  clouds  which  bode  destruction  to  the  harvests. 
Scorching  numerous  objects  by  their  very  contact,  they  eat  away  everything  with  their 
teeth,  even  the  very  doors  of  the  houses.  In  Syria  people  are  placed  under  martial  law 
and  compelled  to  kill  them :  in  so  many  countries  does  this  dreads  pest  prevail." 

Plik.  Hiat.  not,  1.  xi.  c.  35. 

19.  And  the  Lord  turned  a  mighty  strong  west  wind,  which  took  away 
the  locusts,  and  cast  them  into  the  Bed  sea :  there  remained  not  one 
locust  in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt. 

"  There  is  another  mode  in  which  these  creatures  perish ;  the  winds  carry  them 
off  in  vast  swarms,  upon  which  they  fall  into  the  sea  or  standing  waters." 

Plin.  Hist,  nat,  1.  xi.  o.  35. 

22.  And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward  heaven  :  and  there  was 
a  thick  darkness  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  three  days : 

23.  They  saw  not  one  another,  neither  rose  any  from  his  place  for 
three  days  :  but  all  the  children  of  Israel  had  Hght  in  their  dwellings. 

Not  only  the  Egyptians,  but  the  Ethiopians,  Persians,  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Rho- 
dians,  and  other  nations,  esteemed  themselves  HeliadsB,  or  descendants  of  the  sun  :  and 
they  worshipped  hiTn  both  as  their  sovereign  and  parent.  Homer,  who  borrowed  &om 
Egypt,  ascribed  to  the  sun  intellect  and  universal  perception. 

'^  The  sun,  who  beholds  all  things  and  hears  aU  things." — Odyis.  1.  xii.  v.  108. 

"  Next  to  the  bulls  there  were  horses  led  for  a  sacrifice  to  the  sun." 

Xen.  Cyrop,  1.  vin.  c.  3. 

"  The  Ethiopians  sacrificed  to  the  day." — Lucian.  de  Jove  trag.  c.  42. 

"  The  Arabians  worshipped  two  gods,  Ccelum  and  Bacchus.  Ccelum,  or  the  fir- 
mament, because  it  was  visible  and  contained  the  stars,  but  especially  the  sun,  which 
is  of  vast  and  universal  benefit  to  mankind." — ^Abb.  &ped.  Alex,  1.  vn.  c.  20. 

''  Horus,  the  son  of  Isis,  was  the  first  who  sacrificed  to  the  sun.  The  Egyptians 
offer  three  times  every  day  incense  and  sweet  odours  to  the  sun." 

Plut.  de  hid,  ei  Oairid,  c.  62. 

"  Dion,  on  his  march  to  Syracuse,  sacrificed  by  the  river  Anapus,  addressing  his 
prayers  to  the  rising  sun." — Ibid.  2/«o»,  c.  27. 

Night  alBO  was  an  object  of  reverence,  as  being  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and  the 
parent  of  all  things.     See  Gen.  i.  2. 

"  The  Egyptians  reverence  the  blind  mouse,  because  they  consider  darkness  to  be 
more  ancient  thm  light." — Plut.  Sytnpos,  1  iv.  qu.  5. 
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B.     And  there  shall  be  a  great  cry  throughont  all  the  land  of  Egypt, 
such  as  there  was  none  Uke  it,  nor  shall  be  like  it  any  more. 

This  expression  derives  peculiar  siraificance  from  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians 
were  given  more  than  any  other  nation  to  immoderate  weeping  and  lamentation,  both  at 
their  fnnerals  and  in  their  religions  ceremonies.  In  the  Otphio  verses  mention  is 
made  of — 

"  The  lamentations  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  saored  libations  to  Osiris." 

Obph.  Arg,  v.  32, 

"  With  respect  to  their  ftmerals  and  ceremonies  of  monming ;  whenever  a  man  of 
any  importance  dies,  the  females  of  his  family,  disfig^nring  their  heads  and  faces  with 
dirt,  leave  the  corpse  in  the  honse,  and  mn  pnbHcly  abont,  accompanied  by  their  female 
relations,  with  their  garments  in  disorder,  their  br^ts  exposed,  and  beating  themselves 
severely :  the  men  do  the  same,  after  which  the  body  is  carried  to  the  embalmers." 

Hdt.  1.  II.  c.  85. 

''  When  any  of  the  sacred  animals  die,  the  Egyptians  wrap  them  in  linen,  and 
with  lond  bowlings  beat  npon  their  breasts  and  so  carry  them  forth  to  be  salted.  If  one  of 
these  creatures  is  found  dead,  those  who  discover  it  stand  at  a  distance,  and  with  lament- 
lable  cries  and  protestations  tell  every  one  that  they  are  innocent  of  its  death." 

DioD.  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  83, 

''  There  are  four  things  for  which  they  make  lamentation ;  the  first  is  the  retreat- 
ing of  the  waters  of  the  Nile ;  the  second  is  the  north  wind,  because  the  south  wind 
overcomes  it  and  prevails  against  it ;  the  third  is  the  day,  because  it  is  shorter  than  the 
night ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  nakedness  of  the  earth  and  the  fidling  of  the  leaves  from 
the  trees." — Plut.  de  hid,  et  Onrid.  c.  39. 

"  Xenophanes,  the  naturalist,  seeing  the  Egyptians  at  their  solemn  feasts,  beating 
their  breasts  and  lamenting  piteously,  admonished  them  thus  :  K  these  are  gods  whom 
yon  honour,  lament  not  for  them ;  but  if  they  are  men,  do  not  sacrifice  to  them." 

Ibid,  de  SuperstiL  c.  13. 

^'  The  god  of  the  Egyptians  dies  and  is  wept  over ;  and  they  show  you  at  the 
same  time  his  temple  and  his  tomb.  Their  deity  is  considered  worthy  both  of  honour 
and  of  lamentations." — Max.  Ttb.  Diss,  38. 

At  the  festival  of  Cybele  similar  bowlings  and  lamentations  were  customary,  de- 
rived probably  from  the  Egyptian  ceremonies. 

"  She  shall  be  borne  on  the  effeminate  shoulders  of  her  companions,  carried  with 
lond  bowlings  through  the  middle  of  the  streets."-- Ov.  Fa9L  1.  iv.  v.  185. 
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h.    Your  lamb  shall  be  without  blemish,  a  male  of  the  first  year :  ye  shall 
take  it  out  from  the  sheep^  or  from  the  goats. 

Achilles  proposes  to  propitiate  Apollo  by  the  blood — 

"  Of  lambs  or  perfect  goats."— Hom.  II.  1. 1.  v.  QQ. 

^'  Be  wise ;  sacrifice  a  lamb  to  the  gods,  the  averters  of  evil." 

Pees.  Sat,  v.  v.  167. 

7.    And  they  shall  take  of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on  the  two  side-posts 
and  on  the  upper  door-post  of  the  houses,  wherein  they  shall  eat  it. 

^'  If  the  door-posts  are  touched  with  the  blood  of  the  hyaBna,  the  various  arts  of 
the  magicians  will  be  rendered  of  no  effect." — Plin.  HUL  nat.  1.  xxvui.  c.  27. 
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**  Massnrins  mforms  ns  that  the  ancients  set  the  highest  valne  upon  the  fitt  of  the 
wolf :  and  that  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  newly- wedded  bride  used  to  anoint  the 
door  posts  of  her  husband's  house  with  it,  in  order  that  no  noxious  spells  might  find 
admittance." — Ibid,  c  37. 

9.    The  legs,  with  the  purtenance  thereof. 

"  One  species  of  sheep  of  Arabia  is  remarkable  for  an  enormous  length  of  tail, 
extending  to  three  cubits,  if  not  more.  If  they  were  permitted  to  trail  them  along  the 
ground  they  would  certainly  ulcerate  fix>m  the  friction  ;  but  the  shepherds  of  the  oountiy 
are  clever  enough  to  nmke  little  carriages  on  which  they  secure  the  tails  of  the  sheep. 
The  tails  of  the  other  species  are  of  the  size  of  6ne  cubit." — ^Hdt.  L  hi.  c.  113. 

84.  And  the  people  took  their  dough  before  it  was  leavened,  their  knead- 
ing troughs  being  bound  up  in  tiieir  clothes  upon  their  shoulders. 

85.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  according  to  the  word  of  Moses;  and 
they  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold, 
and  raiment : 

86.  And  the  Lord  gave  the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians, 
so  that  they  lent  unto  them  aucA  tAinffs  as  tAey  required.  And  they 
spoiled  the  fjgyptians. 

^'  As  a  standing  proof  of  the  Jews  having  by  robbery  supplied  themselves  with 
gain,  the  Jewish  bread  is  still  baked  without  leaven." — Tag.  HisL  L  v.  c.  4. 

87.  And  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from  Barneses  to  Succoth, 
about  six  hundred  thousand  on  foot  tAat  toere  men,  beside  children. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  Israelites  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
accounts  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  of  the  extraordinary  fecundity  of  those 
who  drank  the  water  of  the  Nile.     See  Exod.  i.  7. 

"  Aristotle,  the  philosopher,  relates  that  in  Egypt  one  woman  brought  forth  five 
children  at  a  birth." — ^AuL.  Gell.  1.  x.  c.  2. 

89.  And  they  baked  unleavened  cakes  of  the  dough  which  they  brought 
forth  out  of  Egypt,  for  it  was  not  leavened ;  because  they  were  thrust 
out  of  Egypt  and  could  not  tarry. 

'*  The  priestess  of  TegeseSk  is  said  to  have  offered  cakes  hastily  made  with  her  own 
hand  and  baked  upon  a  hurried  hearth." — Ov.  Fad.  1.  vi.  v.  531. 

61.  And  it  came  to  pass  the  selfsame  day,  that  the  Lord  did  bring  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  by  their  armies. 

All  ancient  writers  who  make  mention  of  the  early  history  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  concur  in  the  account  that  they  came  originally  from  Egypt.  Herodotus,  in 
enumerating  the  various  nations  who  contributed  their  forces  to  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes,  mentions  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  of  whom  he  observes — 

"  This  people,  by  their  own  account,  once  inhabited  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  but 
migrated  thence  to  the  maritime  parts  of  Syria ;  all  which  district,  as  £bu:'  as  Egypt,  is 
denominated  Palestine." — Hdt.  1.  vii.  c.  89. 

"  In  ancient  times  there  happened  a  great  plague  in  Egypt,  and.  many  ascribed  the 
cause  of  it  to  God,  who  was  offended  with  them  because  there  were  many  strangers  in 
the  land,  by  whom  foreign  rites  and  ceremonies  were  employed  in  their  worship  of  the 
deity.  The  Egyptians  concluded,  therefore,  that  unless  all  strangers  were  driven  out  of 
the  counW,  they  shoxdd  never  be  freed  from  their  miseries. 

*'  Epon  this,  as  some  writers  tell  us,  the  most  eminent  and  enterprising  of  those 
foreigners  who  were  in  Egypt,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  betook  themselves  to 
the  coast  of  Greece,  and  also  to  other  regions ;  having  put  themselves  under  the  comr 
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xnand  of  proper  leaders  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  them  were  conducted  by  Danans  and 
Cadmus,  who  were  the  most  illustrious  of  the  whole.  There  were  besides  these  a  large 
but  less  noble  body  of  people,  who  retired  into  the  province  called  now  Judsda,  which 
was  not  &r  from  Egypt,  and  in  those  times  uninhabited.  These  emigrants  were  led  by 
Moses,  who  was  superior  to  all  in  wisdom  and  prowess.  He  gave  them  laws,  and  or- 
dained that  they  should  have  no  images  of  the  gods  ;  because  there  was  only  one  deity, 
the  Heaven,  wMch  surrounds  all  things,  and  is  Lord  of  the  whole." 

DiOD.  Sic.  1.  xl.  apud  FhoUum. 

Strabo,  ii^  his  account  of  Judeea,  says  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country  came  originally  from  Eg^t ;  he  mentions  Moses  by  name,  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  Exodus,  according  to  the  tradition  which  prevailed  in  his  day. 

^  These  districts  (Jerusalem  and  Joppa)  lie  towards  the  north ;  they  are  inhabited 
generally,  and  each  place  in  particular,  by  mixed  tribes  of  Egyptians,  Arabians,  and 
Fhoenicians.  Of  this  description  are  the  inhabitants  of  Gklilee,  of  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
and  of  tho'  territories  of  Philadelphia  and  Samaria,  sumamed  Sebaste  by  Herod ;  but 
though  there  is  such  a  mixture  of  inhabitants  the  report  most  credited,  among  many 
things  believed  respecting  the  temple  (and  the  inhabitants)  of  Jerusalem  is,  that  the 
Egyptians  were  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Jews.  An  Egyptian  priest  named  Moses, 
-who  possessed  a  portion  of  the  country  called  the  lower  Egypt,  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  established  institutions  there,  left  it  and  came  to  Juds^a,  with  a  large  body  of  people 
who  worshipped  the  Divinity." — Strab.  1.  xvi.  c.  2. 

After  speaking  of  the  laws,  religious  doctrines,  and  ceremonies  introduced  by 
Moses  (the  notices  of  which  will  be  quoted  under  the  texts  to  which  they  apply)  he 
continues — 

"  By  such  doctrines  Moses  persuaded  a  large  body  of  right-minded  persons  to 
accompany  bim  to  the  place  where  Jerusalem  now  stands.  He  easily  obtained 
possession  of  it,  as  the  spot  was  not  such  as  to  excite  jealousy,  nor  for  which  there  could 
be  any  fierce  contention,  for  it  is  rocky,  and  although  well  supplied  with  water,  is  sur- 
roufided  by  a  barren  and  waterless  territory.  The  space  within  (the  city)  is  sixty  stadia 
(in  circumference)  with  rock  underneath  the  surface. 

•'  Instead  of  arms  he  taught  that  their  defence  was  in  their  sacred  things  and  the 
Divinity,  for  whom  he  was  desirous  of  finding  a  settled  place,  promising  to  the  people  to 
deliver  such  a  kind  of  worship  and  religion  as  should  not  burthen  those  who  adopted  it 
with  great  expense,  nor  molest  them  with  so  called  divine  possessions,  nor  other  absurd 
practices. 

*'  Moses  thus  obtained  their  good  opinion,  and  established  no  ordinary  kind  of 
government.  All  the  nations  around  willingly  united  themselves  to  him,  allured  by  his 
discourses  and  promises. 

"  His  successors  continued  for  some  time  to  observe  the  same  conduct,  doing 
justly,  and  worshipping  God  with  sincerity.  Afterwards  superstitious  persons  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  priesthood,  and  then  tyrants.  From  superstition  arose  abstinence  frowi 
flesh,  from  the  eating  of  which  it  is  now  the  custom  to  refrain  ;  circumcision,  excision, 
and  oilier  practices  which  the  people  observe.  The  tyrannical  government  produced 
robbery,  for  the  rebels  plundered  both  their  own  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  Those 
also  who  shared  in  the  govemmenf  seized  upon  the  property  of  others,  and  ravaged  a 
large  part  of  Syria  and  of  Phoenicia. 

"  Bespect,  however,  was  paid  to  the  Acropolis ;  it  was  not  abhorred  as  the  seat  of 
tyranny,  but  honoured  and  venerated  as  a  temple." — Strab.  1.  xvi.  c.  2. 

"  Some  assert  that  Egypt,  swarming  with  people  beyond  measure,  during  the 
reign  of  Isis,  in  order  to  relieve  itself,  poured  a  great  multitude  into  the  regions  ad- 
joining, ^under  the  leading  of  Hierosolymus  and  Juda." — Tag.  Hist,  1.  v.  c.  2. 
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21,  And  the  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  to  lead 
them  the  way :  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them  light ;  to 
go  by  day  and  night. 

"  Some  guardian  of  the  skies  involyed  in  clouds  protects  him." 

HoM.  77.  Lv.  V.186. 

"  The  goddess,  ronnd  her,  drew 
A  livid  cloud." — Ibid.  1.  xvn.  v.  661. 

"  I  will  now  explain  to  you  how  the  king  moves  forward  to  battle  with  the  army. 
He  sacrifices  first  at  home  to  Jupiter  the  leader,  and  the  other  gods  ;  and  when  he  has 
thus  sacrificed,  the  fir&-bearing  attendant,  taking  fire  from  the  altar,  leads  the  way  to 
the  borders  of  the  countiy  :  the  king  then  again  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  and  to  Minerva. 

'^  When  they  have  sacrificed  to  both  these  gods,  then  he  passes  the  boundaries  of 
the  country.     Fire  from  these  sacrifices,  never  to  be  extinguished,  leads  the  way." 

Xen.  Lac,  Rep,  c.  13. 

"  When  Timoleon  set  sail  for  Sicily,  suddenly  the  heavens  seemed  to  be  rent 
asunder  and  to  pour  upon  his  ship  a  bright  and  spreading  flame,  which  soon  formed 
itself  into  a  torch,  such  as  is  used  in  the  sacred  mysteries,  and  having  conducted  them 
through  their  whole  course,  brought  them  to  that  quarter  of  Italy  for  which  they  de- 
signed to  steer." — ^Plut.  Timol,  c.  8. 

"  Come,  then,  bright  god  of  day. 
But,  gracious,  veil  thy  shoulders  beaming  bright. 
Oh  !  veil  in  clouds  th'  unsuflerable  light." — HoR.  1. 1.  carm,  2. 

''  The  signal  for  marching  was  given  by  huge  torches,  raised  upon  a  lofty  pole,  so 
as  to  be  seen  by  all :  the  fire  of  these  was  visible  by  night,  and  the  smoke  during  the 
day."— Q.  Curt.  1.  v.  c.  2. 

"  This  was  the  order  of  march.  The  fire,  which  they  called  sacred  and  eternal 
was  borne  in  advance  upon  an  altar  of  silver.     The  magi  followed,  singing  a  hymn." 

Ibid.  1.  in.  c.  3. 

When  .^2neas  was  escaping  from  Troy,  and  knew  not  which  way  to  tum| 
fsuddenly — 

"  There  shot  a  streaming  lamp  along  the  sky, 
Which  on  the  winged  lightning  seem'd  to  fly  j 
From  o'er  the  roof  the  blaze  began  to  move, 
And,  trailing,  vanish'd  in  th'  Idaean  grove  ; 
It  swept  a  path  in  heav'n,  and  shone,  a  guide, 
Then  in  a  steaming  stench  of  sulphur  died." 

ViJBG.  Jai.  1.  n.  V.  693. 
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13.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  people,  Fear  ye  not,  stand  still,  and  see 
the  salvation  of  the  Lord,  which  he  will  show  to  you  to  day  :  for  the 
Egyptians  whom  ye  have  seen  to-day,  ye  shall  see  them  again  no  more 
for  ever. 

**  When  the  multitude  of  the  Jews  were  all  swept  away  together  out  of  Egypt 
and  were  carried  into  the  immense  deserts  and  there  abandoned,  whilst  all  continued 
wailing  with  astonishment  and  despair,  Moses,  one  of  the  exiles,  exhorted  them  to 
entertain  no  hope  of  relief  from  gods  or  men,  since  both  by  gods  and  men  they  had 
been  forsaken,  but  to  trust  in  himself  as  in  a  leader  sent  from  heaven,  by  whose  aid  they 
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Bhonld  OTeroome  their  present  misery  and  distress.    They  assented,  and,  utterly  ignorant 
of  what  was  to  befal  them,  began  their  journey." — Tao.  BisL  1.  v.  c.  3- 

16.  But  lift  up  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  and 
divide  it ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  shall  go  on  dry  ground  through  the 
midst  of  the  sea. 

*^  We  are  told  that  by  the  agency  of  the  tail  of  the  chameleon  the  course  of 
riyera  and  torrents  may  be  stopped.  The  tail,  prepared  with  cedar  and  myrrh,  and  tied 
to  a  double  branch  of  the  date  palm,  will  divide  waters  that  are  smitten  dierewith, 
and  so  disclose  eyerything  that  lies  at  the  bottom.*' — Pliv.  Hist,  nai,  1.  ixvui.  c.  29. 

22.  And  the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  npon  the 
dry  ground;  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  nnto  them  on  their  right  hand, 
and  on  their  left. 

The  march  of  Alexander  through  Pamphylia  has  afforded  matter  to  many  his- 
torians of  pompons  description,  as  if  it  was  by  the  interposition  of  heayen  that  the  sea 
retired  before  Alexander,  which  at  other  times  ran  there  with  so  great  a  current  that  the 
breaker-rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  yery  seldom  were  left  bare.  Menander  refers 
to  this  pretended  miracle  in  one  of  his  comedies : — 

'*  How  like  great  Alexander !  Do  I  seek 
A  friend  f  Spontaneous  he  presents  himself ! 
Have  I  to  march  where  seas  indignant  roll  ? 
The  sea  retires,  and  there  I  march  !'* — Plut.  jdlex.  c.  17. 

27.  And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and  the  sea  returned 
to  his  strength  when  the  morning  appeared  ;  and  the  Egyptians  fled 
against  it ;  and  the  Lord  overthrew  the  Egyptians  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea. 

'^  It  is  an  ancient  report  amon?  the  Ichthyophagi,  who  inhabit  the  shores  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  that  by  a  mighty  reflux  of  the  sea  which  happened  in  former  days,  the  whole 
gulf  became  dry  land,  and  appeared  green  all  oyer :  and  that  the  water  oyerflowed  the 
opposite  shore,  and  that  all  the  ground  continued  bare  to  the  yery  lowest  depth  of  the 
gulf,  until  the  water,  by  an  extraordinarily  high  tide,  returned  to  its  former  channel." 

DiOD.  Sic.  1.  m.  c.  40. 

**  A  phenomenon  of  the  rarest  kind  is  said  to  haye  occurred  on  this  shore  between 
Tyre  and  Ptolemais. 

"  The  people  of  Ptolemais  had  engaged  in  battle  with  Sarpedon  the  general,  and 
after  a  signal  defeat  were  left  in  this  place,  when  a  waye  from  the  sea,  like  the  rising 
tide,  oyerwhelmed  the  fugitiyes ;  some  were  carried  out  to  sea  and  drowned,  others 
perished  in  hollow  places ;  then  again  the  ebb  succeeding,  uncoyered  and  displayed  to 
Bight  the  bodies  lying  in  confusion  among  dead  fish."-— -Stkab.  1.  xvi.  c.  2. 
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11.  Who  is  like  nnto  thee,  0  Lord,  among  the  gods  ?  Who  is  like  unto 
thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearfiil  in  praises,  doing  wonders  ? 

**  Joye, 
Prom  whom  no  being  of  superior  power, 
Nothing  of  equal,  second  glory  springs." — HoB.  1. 1,  carm,  12. 

23.  And  when  they  came  to  Marah,  they  could  not  drink  of  the  waters  of 
Marah,  for  they  were  bitter:  therefore  the  name  of  it  was  called 
Marah. 
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*^  All  along  the  shore  on  the  right  side  ftx)ni  the  city  of  Arsinoe,  manners  meet 
with  many  riyers  of  salt  water  pouring  down  from  the  rocks  into  the  sea." 

DioD.  Sio.  1.  m.  0. 39. 

*'  Next  to  Arsinoe  are  springs  of  hot  water,  which  are  salt  and  bitter." 

Strab.  1.  XVI.  c.  4. 

*'  There  is  a  canal  which  empties  itself  into  the  Red  sea  or  Arabian  gulf,  near  the 
city  Arsinoe,  which  some  call  Cleopatris.  It  flows  throngh  the  Bitter  Lakes,  as  they  are 
called,  which  were  formerly  bitter ;  but  when  the  abore-mentioned  canal  was  cat,  the 
bitter  quality  was  altered  by  their  junction  with  the  river." — Ibid.  1.  xvn.  c.  1. 

**  There  are  bitter  springs,  about  half-way  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  river  Nile." 

Plot.  Hut.  not.  1.  vi.  c.  33. 

25.  And  be  cried  nnto  the  Lord ;  and  the  Lord  showed  him  a  tree,  which 
when  he  had  cast  into  the  waters,  the  waters  were  made  sweet :  there 
he  made  for  them  a  statute  and  an  ordinance,  and  there  he  proved 
them. 

"The  taste  of  water,  when  nitrous  or  bitter,  is  modified  by  the  addition  of 
polenta,  so  much  so  as  to  be  rendered  potable  in  a  couple  of  hours." 

Plin.  HUt.  not,  1.  XXIV.  c.  1. 

27.  And  they  came  to  Elim,  where  there  were  twelve  wells  of  water,  and 
three  score  and  ten  palm  trees  ;  and  they  encamped  there  by  the 
waters. 

Strabo  describes  a  place  very  like  this  bordering  on  the  Arabian  gulf : — 

"  Contiguous  to  Poseidium  is  a  grove  of  palm  trees,  well  supplied  with  water, 
which  is  highly  valued,  because  all  the  district  around  is  burnt  up,  and  is  without  water 
or  shade." — Strab.  1.  xvi.  c.  4 

EXODUS  XVI. 

8.    And  the  chUdren  of  Israel  said  nnto  them,  Would  to  God  we  had  died 
by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  we  sat  by  the  flesh 
pots,  and  when  we  did  eat  bread  to  the  foil ;  for  ye  have  brought  us 
forth  into  this  wilderness,  to  kill  this  whole  assembly  with  hunger. 
The  Cretans  complain  thus  to  their  leader  Apollo — 

"  Since  it  has  pleased  you  to  lead  us  hither  far  from  our  friends  and  country,  w« 
desire  that  you  will  tell  us  how  we  are  to  live." — Hoh.  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  v.  526. 

13.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  even  the  quails  came  up,  and  covered  the 
camp :  and  in  the  morning  the  dew  lay  round  about  the  host. 

"  Among  other  prodigies  at  Borne  a  shower  of  flesh  fell,  which,  as  was  reported,  was 
in  a  great  measure  intercepted  in  its  fall  hy  a  vas^t  number  of  birds  flying  about  the 
place  ;  and  what  escaped  them  lay  scattered  on  the  ground  for  several  days  without  any 
degree  of  putrefaction,  or  even  being  changed  in  smell.*' — Liv.  1.  m.  c.  10. 

'*  We  learn  from  certain  monuments,  that  from  the  lower  part  of  the  atmosphere 
it  rained  milk  and  blood  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Acilius  and  C.  Porcius,  and  freemen tly 
at  other  times.  This  wa^  the  case  with  respect  to  flesh  in  the  consulship  of  P.  Yolum- 
nius  and  Servius  Sulpicius,  and  it  is  said  that  what  was  not  devoured  by  the  birds  did 
not  become  putrid." — ^Plik.  Hist  nat,  1.  n.  c.  57. 

81.  And  the  house  of  Israel  called  the  name  thereof  Manna  :  and  it  fca$ 
like  coriander  seed^  white ;  and  the  taste  of  it  teas  like  wafers  made 
with  honey. 
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**  The  Satnrnian  age,  when  honey  dropped  spontaneously  fipom  heaven  into  the 
months  of  the  people." — Lucun.  Fttgit.  c.  17. 

'^  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  honey-like  dew  falling  from  heaven,  deposits  itself 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  oak." — Plik.  MUt.  not,  1.  xvi.  c.  11.. 


EXODUS  xvn. 

6,    Behold,  I  will  stand  before  thee  there  upon  the  rock  in  Horeb :  and 

thou  shalt  smite  the  rock,  and  there  shall  come  water  out  of  it,  that 

the  people  may  drink.    And  Moses  did  so  in  the  sight  of  the  elders  of 

Israel. 

^  One  of  the  Bacchss  having  taken  a  thyrsns,  struck  it  against  a  rock,  whence  a 
dewy  stream  of  water  springs  out" — Eurip.  BaccJL  v.  704. 

The  goddess  Bhea 

^  raised  her  mighty  arm  as  thus  she  fipoke, 
*^  And  with  the  sceptre  smote  the  solid  rock ; 
Wide  at  the  hlow  the  yawning  mountain  rent, 
The  floods  impetuoos  issned  from  the  vent, 
And  poured  along  the  ground." — Callim.  H.  in  Jov.  v.  31, 

**  His  steps  had  trac'd  a  weary  length  of  way ; 
And,  thirsty  from  the  parching  glare  of  day, 
fie  search'd  for  water  through  i£e  plains  around ; 
And  none  to  cheer  his  eager  eyes  he  found. 
As  rageful  and  despairing  thus  he  stray'd, 
Or  he  discovered,  or  some  god  display*d 
Yon  rock ;  near  Pallas'  lake  it  stands  alone; 
And  with  his  heel  he  smote  the  solid  stone. 
Freed  by  the  stroke,  abundant  water  sprung ; 
With  eager  tmnsport  to  the  ground  he  clung, 
With  ample  chest  outspread,  and  nervous  hands ; 
Incessant  draughts  his  furious  thirst  demands ; 
The  fountain  from  its  rocky  bed  he  drains, 
Prone  like  an  oz  that  grazes  on  the  plains." 

Apol.  Rhod.  Arg,  1.  iv.  v.  1441. 

**  Nothing  troubled  them  (the  Jews  in  the  desert)  so  sorely  as  the  want  of  water. 
Already  they  were  lying  scattered  over  the  plains,  ready  to  perish,  when  a  flock  of  wild 
asses,  leaving  their  pasture,  climbed  up  a  rocky  mountain  covered  with  a  thick  wood. 
Moses  followed  them,  forming  a  conjecture  from  the  singular  verdure  of  the  herbage, 
and  then  discovered  some  large  springs.  This  afibrded  them  relief;  and  travelling  for 
six  days  without  intermission,  on  the  seventh  day  they  gained  a  settlement  by  extermi- 
nating the  inhabitants.  There  they  raised  their  city  :  there  they  founded  and  dedicated 
their  temple."— Tag.  Hiat.  1.  v.  c  3, 

11.     And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  held  up  his  hand,  that  Israel  pre- 
vailed :  and  when  he  let  down  his  hand,  Amalek  prevailed. 

Lifting  up  the  hands  was  the  usual  attitude  of  the  ancients  when  they  prayed ; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  when  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  celestial  gods  they 
held  the  palms  of  their  hands  upwards,  as  if  to  receive  a  blessing ;  but  turned  them 
towards  the  earth  in  their  prayers  to  the  infernal  gods,  as  if  deprecating  evil. 

**  Stretching  out  both  his  palms  towards  heaven,  thus  JBneas  speaks." 

ViRO.  JSi.  1. 1.  V.  97. 

''  Raising  both  his  palms  towards  the  starry  heavens,  he  prays." 

Ov.  Metam.  1.  vi.  v.  868. 
o2 
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"  If  in  the  uew-bom  moon,  with  hands  supine. 
My  Phidyle,  laborious  rustic,  prays;"  Ac. 

HoR.  1.  III.  Carm.  28. 


EXODUS  XIX- 

8.  And  Moses  went  np  unto  God,  and  the  Lord  called  nnto  him  ont  of 
the  mountain,  saying,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  house  of  Jacob,  and 
tell  the  children  of  Israel. 

The  giving  of  the  law  to  Moses  by  Gk>d  may  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  which 

{)reYailed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a^  well  as  other  nations,  that  their  respective 
aw-givers  were  privileged  to  hold  communication  with  the  gods,  from,  whom  they 
derived  their  institations. 


"  Judges  who  receive  the  laws  from  Jove." — Hou.  IL  1. 1.  v.  \ 

*'  Mnevis  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  instituted  written  laws,  feigning  that 
he  received  them  from  Mercury,  and  that  from  them  the  people  would  derive  great  ad- 
vantage. The  same  device  Minos  used  among  the  Grecians  in  Crete,  and  Lycnrgns 
among  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  the  former  pretending  that  he  had  them  from  Jupiter,  and 
the  latter  from  Apollo.  This  contrivance  is  said  to  have  been  made  use  of  by  many 
other  nations ;  for  it  is  reported  that  among  the  Aramaspi,  Zathraustes  pretended  he  had 
received  his  laws  from  a  good  genius,  and  that  Zamolxis,  among  the  Get»,  derived  his 
from  Yesta ;  and  among  the  Jews,  Moses  alleged  the  god  called  lao  to  be  the  author  of 
his."— DiOD.  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  94. 

''  Law  is  two-fold,  divine  and  human.  The  ancients-  regarded  and  respected  divine 
in  preference  to  human  law  ;  in  those  times,  therefore,  the  number  of  persons  was  very 
great  who  consulted  oracles.  Minos,  among  the  Cretans,  every  ninui  year,  as  Plato 
says,  ascended  to  the  cave  of  Jupiter,  received  ordinances  from  him  and  conveyed  them 
to  men.  Lycurgas,  his  imitator,  acted  in  a  similar  manner ;  for  he  was  often  accustomed, 
as  it  seemed,  to  leave  his  own  country  to  inquire  of  the  Pythian  goddess  what  ordinances 
he  was  to  promulgate  to  the  LacedaBraonians. 

"  What  truth  there  may  be  in  these  things  I  cannot  say ;  they  have  at  least  been 
regarded  and  believed  as  true  by  mankind.  Hence  prophets  received  as  much  honour  as 
to  be  thought  worthy  even  of  thrones,  because  they  were  supposed  to  communicate  ordi- 
nances and  precepts  from  the  gods,  both  during  their  lifetime  and  after  their  death.  Such 
was  Moses  and  his  successors ;  their  beginning  was  good,  but  they  degenerated."^ 
Steab.  1.  XVI.  .c.  2. 

"  Numa  left  the  society  of  the  city  and  passed  his  time  in  wandering  about  in  the 
sacred  groves  and  lawns,  in  the  most  retired  and  solitary  places.  Hence  the  report  con- 
cerning the  goddess  Egeria  chiefly  took  its  rise ;  and  it  was  believed  that  it  was  not 
from  any  inward  sorrow  or  melancholy  that  he  avoided  human  conversation,  but  from 
his  being  admitted  to  that  which  was  more  venerable  and  excellent,  from,  the  honour 
he  had  of  a  familiar  intercourse  with  a  divinity." — Plut.  Num.  c.  4. 

"  The  things  which  Homer  tells  us  kings  receive  frx)m  Jove  are  law  and  justice : 
these  they  are  to  gaard  and  cultivate." — Ibid.  Bemet.  c.  62. 

"  The  Lord  is  our  law-giver."— Max.  Tt».  diss,  38. 

**  It  is  meet  to  bring  from  Delphi  the  laws  relating  to  all  divine  things,  and  after 
appointing  interpreters  for  them,  to  make  use  of  them." — Cic.  de  leg,  1.  vi.  c.  7. 

"Moses,  to  ensure  the  subjection  of  the  nation  to  himself  for  ever,  established 
religious  ordinances  altogether  new,  and  opposite  to  those  of  all  other  men  and 
countries." — Tag.  Hiat,  1.  v.  c.  4. 

15.    And  he  said  unto  the  people,  be  ready  against  the  third  day ;  come  not 
at  yotMT  wives. 
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"  In  Egypt  newly-married  people  go  in  the  morning  to  the  bath  ;  till  after  which 
application  they  will  neither  of  them  touch  any  domestic  utensil.  This  custom  is  also 
observed  in  Arabia." — Hdt.  1.  L  c.  198. 

"  Hence  I  command  you  mortals  &om  the  rite, 
Who  spent  in  amorous  blandishment  the  nighty 
The  vernal  powers  in  chastity  delight. 
But  come  ye  pure,  in  spotless  garb  array'd ! 
For  you  the  solemn  festival  is  made ; 
Come  !  follow  thrice  the  victim  round  the  lands  f 
In  running  water  purify  your  hands." — Tibtjl.  1.  ii.  eUg,  1. 

^'  Hercules  and  Omphale  retired  to  their  separate  couches ;  the  reason  was  that 
they  were  about  to  prepare  a  pious  sacrifice  to  the  discoverer  of  the  vine,  which  they 
ought  to  perform  in  a  state  of  purity  at  daybreak." — Ov.  I'avt,  1.  u.  v.  828. 

16.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day  in  the  morning,  that  there  were 
thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the 
Toice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding  loud ;  so  that  all  the  people  that  waa  in 
the  camp  trembled. 

"  Now  the  eternal  shook  his  sable  shield, 
That  shaded  Ide  and  all  the  subject  field 
Beneath  its  ample  verge.     A  rolling  cloud 
Involved  the  mount ;  the  thunder  roar'd  aloud ; 
The  afirighted  hills  from  their  foundations  nod. 
And  blaze  beneath  the  lightnings  of  the  Gt)d." 

HOM. //.  1.  XVII.  v.Wl. 
"  Thrice  forky  lightning  flashed  along  the  sky. 
And  Tyrrhene  trumpets  thrice  were  heard  on  high  : 
Then  gazing  up  repeated  peals  they  hear, 
And  idl  stand  trembling,  struck  with  heavenly  fear." 

VIBO.  Mi,  1.  viii.'v.  52S. 

19.     And  when  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  long,  and  waxed  louder 
and  louder,  Moses  spake,  and  God  answered  him  by  a  voice. 

Hence,  perhaps,  the  stories  which  prevailed  among  the  ancients  of  divine  wamingSy 
uttered  by  voices  from  the  sacred  groves  and  temples. 

''  The  cry  of  the  farms  has  often  been  heard  in  battle,  and  prophetic  voices  have 
sounded  from  secret  places  in  times  of  trouble,  of  which,  among  others,  we  have  two 
notable  examples ;  for  shortly  before  the  capture  of  Rome,  a  voice  was  heard,  which 
proceeded  from  the  grove  of  vesta,  exhorting  the  citizens  to  repair  the  walls  and  gates. 
After  the  disaster  had  occurred,  an  altar  was  erected  to  Aius,  the  speaker.  Many  authors 
have  reported  that,  after  a  great  earthquake  had  happened,  they  heard  a  vcHce  from  the 
temple  of  Juno,  commanding  that  expiation  should  be  made  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  pregnant 
BOW  \  and  hence  it  was  afterwards  called  the  temple  of  Juno  the  admonitress." 

Cio.  dediv.  1. 1.  e.45. 

"  The  Dictator  proposed  to  expiate  the  voice  which  had  been  heard  by  night,  giving 
notice  of  the  calamity  before  the  Gallic  war;  and  an  order  was  made  that  a  temple 
should  be  erected  to  Aius  LocutiuB." — Liv.  1.  v.  c  50. 


EXODUS  XX. 

1.  And  God  spake  all  these  words,  saying, 

2.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage. 

S.     Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me. 
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Although  the  gods  of  the  heathen  were  innnmerable,  and  of  all  ranks  and  ordent^ 
heavenly,  terrestrial,  and  infernal,  gods  of  the  earth,  sea,  and  air,  gods  of  the  hills  and 
plains,  gods  of  the  woods  and  rivers,  jet  there  seems  to  have  been  some  general  belief  in 
one  superior  Being,  the  Gk)d  of  all  these  gods,  the  maker  and  mler  of  all  things.  ^  Father 
of  gods  and  men,"  **  greatest  among  the  gods,"  '*  supremely  great  and  good,"  are  the  usaal 
epithets  of  Jove  among  the  heathen  poets,  while  the  philosophers  speak  in  plain  terms 
both  of  the  nnii^,  eternity,  omnipotence  and  nniyersal  supremacy  of  the  Deity.  Their 
knowledge  was  mdeed  very  imperfect,  the  result  of  instinct  rather  than  of  instruction  ; 
and  theiwfore  we  meet  with  many  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  which  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  reconcile,  leaving  the  following  passages,  together  with  those  quoted. 
Gen.  I.  1,  and  xvii.  1,  Exod.  in.  14,  and  at  other  places,  to  bear  their  awn  teetimony 
to  the  truth  which  still  prevailed  in  the  midst  of  so  much  error. 

"  Jove,  who  rules  over  gods  and  men." — Hoh.  II,  1. 1.  y.  281. 

*'  So  far  am  I  above  the  gods  and  above  mankind." — ^Ibid.  1.  vm.  y.  20. 

"  Highest  of  the  gods."— Ibid.  1.  xix.  v.  258. 

"  First  of  the  gods."— Ibid.  Odyaa.  xiv.  v.  158. 

"  Jove  in  counsel  wise,  Father  of  gods  and  men." — Hbs.  Theog,  y.  457. 

The  Muses  sing  to  Jove : — 

*'  How  excellent  he  is 
AbovB  an  gods,  and  mightiest  in  his  power." — Ibid.  y.  49. 

''  O  most  glorious  Jupiter,  greatest  of  the  eternal  gods." — Ibid.  v.  548. 

"  There  is  in  truth  one  only  God,  who  made  the  heaven  and  the  wide  earth,  and 
the  blue  depths  of  the  sea,  and  the  winds." — Soph,  fragm,  apud  Oroi. 

The  following  passage  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  from  Plato,  to  shew  that  the  philo- 
sopher acknowledged  one  only  God  i — 

"When  I  begin  my  epistles  with  God,  then  you  may  conclude  that  I  write 
seriously ;  but  when  1  begin  with  the  gods,  then  I  am  less  in  earnest." 

EusEB.  Prop,  ewmg,  1.  xi.  c.  13. 

In  the  following,  and  some  other  extracts,  Jupiter  is  asserted  to  have  a  natural, 
and  not  acquired,  kingly  power  over  all  the  gods,  because  they  were  his  offspring,  and 
made  by  him : — 

**  The  paternal  power  or  authority  over  children  is  a  kingly  authority  ;  wherefore 
Homer,  when  he  intended  to  set  forth  Jupiter's  kingly  power  over  all,  very  well  called 
him  the  father  of  men  and  gods." — Aristot.  de  rep,  1. 1.  c.  13. 

"  The  Lord  and  Father  of  all  things,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  is  alone  to  be 
worshipped  as  the  invemtor  and  creator  of  such  excellent  works." 

Menand.  aptid  Jmtin,  de  monarch.  Dei. 

"  Most  glorious  of  the  immortals,  by  whatever  name  thou  art  addressed,  everlasting 
and  almighty  Jove,  the  author  of  all  nature,  ruling  all  things  by  thy  law ! " 

CLEAirTH.  E.  im  Jon, 

"  Homer,  when  he  calls  Jupiter  or  Zeus,  who  mleth  and  reigneth  over  all  things, 
YTniTos  and  M^oriDp,  seems  by  the  former  word  to  denote  his  power  and  sovereignty ; 
but  by  the  latter  his  wisdom  and  knowledge,"— Plut.  de  hid,  et  Oairid,  c.  51. 

^'  Plato  calleth  the  one  unmade  and  eternal  God  the  father  and  maker  of  the  world, 
and  of  all  other  things  generated." — Ibid.  Sympoa,  1.  viii.  c.  1. 

"  Megasthenes  blames  Calanus  for  following  Alexander,  and  acknowledging  any 
other  god  except  the  supreme  Being." — Abb.  Exped,  Alex,  1.  yii.  c.  2. 

^'  By  Jupiter  you  are  to  understand  that  most  ancient  and  princely  mind  which  all 
things  follow  and  obey." — Max.  Ttr.  diss,  29. 

The  god  Arcturus  is  brought  in  by  Plautus  speaking  thus : — 

"  With  him  who  sways  all  nations,  seas,  and  lands,  I  am  a  fellow-citizen  in  the 
realms  of  the  gods.  Jove,  who  is  the  ruler  of  gods  and  men,  he  disperses  us  here  in 
various  directions,  to  observe  the  actions,  manners,  piety,  and  faith  of  men." 

Plaut.  Rudens^  proiof. 
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*'  That  same  Japiter,  who  is  bj  the  poets  styled  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  is  by 
our  ancestors  called  the  Beat,  the  Greatest  — Cic.  de  nat,  dear,  1.  ii.  c.  25. 

*'  Jupiter,  the  Best,  the  Greatest,  by  whose  beck  and  command  the  heaven,  the 
earth,  and  the  seas  are  governed." — CiC.  orat,  pro  Emcio,  c.  45. 

Yenos  thus  begins  her  prayer  to  Jove : — 

"  O  king  of  gods  and  men !  whose  awfnl  hand 
Disperses  thunder  o*er  the  seas  and  land — 
Disposing  all  with  absolute  command  !  " — Ytbq,  JBn,  1. 1.  v.  233. 

**  Claims  not  th'  eternal  Sire  his  wonted  praise  ? 
Awful  who  reigns  o'er  gods  and  men  supreme, 
Who  sea  and  earth,  this  universal  globe, 

With  grateM  change  of  seasons  guides  ; 
From  whom  no  being  of  superior  power, 
Nothing  of  equal,  second  glory,  springs." — ^HoB.  1. 1.  earm,  12. 

"  Jove,  whose  equal  sway 
The  ponderous  mass  of  earth  and  stormy  seas  obey ; 
O'er  gods  and  mortals,  o'er  the  dreary  plains. 
And  shadowy  ghosts,  supremely  just  he  reigns." 

Ibid.  Lin.  earm. 4. 
"  Jupiter,  supremely  great  and  good." — Liv.  1.  vii.  c.  8. 

*'  There  is  a  deity  in  heaven :  thou  dost  exist,  great  Jupiter.  Not  without  reason 
have  we  consecrated  you  in  this  mansion  as  the  father  of  gods  and  men." 

Ibid.  1.  vin,  c.  6. 

'*  Jupiter,  iihe  almighty  disposer  of  all  things." — ^Tao.  Hist  1.  iv.  c.  84. 

4.  Thon  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,  or  the  likeness  ot 
anything  that  is  in  heaven  above  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that 
is  in  the  water  nnder  the  earth. 

"  The  Persians  have  among  them  neither  statues,  nor  temples,  nor  altars,  the  use 
of  which  they  censure  as  impious,  probably  becanse,  in  opposition  to  the  Q^reeks,  they  do 
not  believe  that  the  gods  partake  of  our  human  nature." — ^Hdt.  1.  i.  c.  131. 

"  The  Egyptians  were  the  first  who  erected  altars,  shrines,  and  temples ;  and  none 
before  them  ever  engraved  the  figures  of  animals  on  stone." — Ibid.  1.  n.  c.  4. 

*'  Moses  set  up  no  image ;  for  he  taught  that  God  was  not  like  any  human  being." 

DiOD.  Sic.  Fragm.  1.  40. 

*'  Moses,  the  Egyptian  priest,  declared  and  taught  that  the  Egyptians  and  AMcans 
entertained  erroneous  sentiments  in  representing  the  Deity  under  the  likeness  of  wild 
beasts  and  cattle  of  the  field  ;  and  that  the  Greeks  also  were  in  error  in  making  images  of 
their  gods  after  the  human  form.  For  God,  said  he,  may  be  this  one  thing  which  encom- 
passes us  all,  land  and  sea,  which  we  call  heaven,  or  the  universe,  or  the  nature  of  things, 
who,  then,  of  any  understanding  would  venture  to  form  an  image  of  this  Deity, 
resembling  anything  with  which  we  are  conversant  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  ought  not  to 
carve  any  images,  but  to  set  apart  some  sacred  ground,  and  a  shrine  worthy  of  the  Deity, 
and  to  worship  him  without  any  similitude." — Strab.  1.  xvi.  c.  2. 

"  The  Egyptians  impute  absurd  and  blasphemous  opinions  to  the  gods,  tending  to 
atheism  and  impiety,  attributing  the  names  of  gods  unto  natures  and  things  senseless, 
lifeless,  and  corruptible,  which  of  necessity  men  use  as  they  need  them,  and  cannot  choose 
but  mar  and  destroy  the  same  ;  for  we  must  in  no  case  think  that  these  very  things  be 
gods,  for  nothing  can  be  a  god  which  hath  no  soul." — Plut.  de  Isid,  et  Oairid.  c.  66. 

"  Numa  forbade  the  Romans  to  represent  the  Deity  in  the  form  either  of  man  or 
beast.  Nor  was  there  among  them,  formerly,  any  image  or  statue  of  the  Divine  Being. 
During  the  first  170  years  they  built  temples,  indeed,  and  other  sacred  domes,  but  plac^ 
in  them  no  figure  of  any  kind,  being  persuaded  that  it  is  impossible,  to  represent  things 
divine  by  that  which  is  perishaUe,  and  that  we  can  have  no  conception  of  God  but  by  the 
understanding." — Plut.  Numa,  c.  8. 
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'^  The  Egyptians  offer  divine  worship  to  several  brate  animals,  to  images  and  works 
of  art.  The  Jews  know  but  one  deity,  to  be  conceiyed  and  adored  by  the  mind  alone. 
They  hold  as  profane  and  unhallowed  those  who  are  accnstomed  to  fieifihion  their  gods  after 
the  likeness  of  men,  out  of  perishable  materials.'^ — ^Tac.  Misi.  1.  y.  c.  5. 

6,     Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  them  nor  serve  them. 

Bowing  down  did  not  always  imply  the  highest  degree  of  Divine  worship  :  it  was 
a  form  of  adoration  used  towards  the  lesser  deities,  and  even  to  kings  and  men  in 
authority. 

"  Chobus,  to  Folynices, — O  thou  allied  to  the  son  of  Agenor,  we  fall  at  (Jiy  feet  in 
lowly  posture,  O  king,  observing  the  custom  of  our  country  !  ** — Bump.  Pkan.  v.  291. 

Callisthenes  objected  to  the  proposed  adoratioa  of  Alexander,  who  claimed  to  be 
regarded  as  the  third  deity  of  the  Ladians,  saying — 

"  Divine  and  human  honours  are  widely  different  as  well  in  other  ilringB  as  in 
the  rearing  of  temples  and  erecting  of  statues*  To  the  gods  we  offer  sacrifices  aad  pour 
out  libations  :  hymns  also  are  addressed  to  the  gods,  but  to  men  praises,  accompanied  by 
no  adoration.  !U  is  therefore  a  matter  o£  the  highest  importance  for  us  to  avoid  con^ 
founding  these  things  with  one  another,  and  neither  by  eztravagaut  honours  to  exalt  men 
above  mortality,  nor  to  debase  the  gods  by  robbing  them  of  the  worship  they  so  justly 
claim,  and  reducing  them  to  a  level  with  mankind." — Abb.  Exjped,  Alex.  1.  iv.  c.  11. 

"  The  Persians  did  not  adore  Darius  until  hia  wanton  horse  had  made  him  their 
king."— Max.  Tyb.  IHm.  19. 

"  When  the  Persiana  were  prostrating  themselves  before  Alexander,  Polyperoon, 
who  reclined  next  to  the  king,  began  to  jest  upon  one  of  them  who  touched  the  ground 
with  his  chin,  bidding  him  stnke  it  a  little  harder  ;  which  enraged  the  king  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  he  cried  out — *  Will  you  not  worship  me  ?  Am  I  to  be  ridiculed  by  you  ?'  and 
dragging  him  firom  his  couch  he  threw  him  on  the  ground,  and  as  he  lay  there^  *  Now,' 
said  Alexander,  *'  you  are  doing  the  same  thing  yourself  which  you  ridiculed  in  another ;' 
and  ordering  him  into  custody,  he  dismissed  the  rest." — Q.  Cubt.  Lviii.  c.  5. 

"  The  Carthaginian  ambassadors,  when  complaining  of  the  injustiee  of  Massinissa^ 
burst  into  tears,  and  prostrated  th^nselves  on  the  ground  before  the  Eoman  Senate." 

Liv.LxLn.  C.23. 

5.  For  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  jealous  God. 

*•  The  gods  are  very  jealous.*' — Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  32, 

''  The  gods  were  jealous  that  one  man  should  be  king  both  of  Asia  and  Europe." 

Ibid.  1.  vin.  c.  109. 

"  The  deity  being  envious,  sends  terror  or  lightning  upon  mi^ty  ajrmies,  and  de- 
stroys them." — Ibid.  L  vn.  a  10. 

6.  Visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me. 

"  O  that  it  might  please  the  gods,  that  the  father's  infatuation  should  not  in  after- 
time  be  a  woe  to  the  children  ;  and  that  the  children  should  not  pay  the  transgression  of 
their  sires."— Theoqn.  v.  732. 

The  whole  race  of  Pelops  and  his  successors  were  punished  for  his  treachery 
against  Myrtilus,  by  whose  favour  he  had  won  the  chariot  race  against  CFmnmans,  and 
whom  he  afterwards  slew. 

"  O  Pelops  !  to  thy  country  and  to  thee. 
The  fatal  course  brought  woe  and  misery ; 
For  since  the  time  when,  from  his  chariot  thrown, 
For  thee  the  guilty  wreath  to  gain, 
The  hapless  Myrtilus  was  slain, 
Naucrht  has  thy  wretched  race  but  grief  and  sorrow  known." 

Soph.  EUctr.  v.  504^ 
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The  Pyihian  oracle  declared — 

"  That  CroBsns,  in  his  person,  expiated  the  crimes  of  his  ancestors  in  the  fifth  des- 
cent."—Hdt.  1. 1,  c.  91. 

"  We  shall  suffer  in  Hades  the  punishment  of  our  misdeeds  here ;  either  ourselves 
or  our  children's  children." — Plat,  de,  rep.  1.  ii.  c.  8. 

"  Not  onlj  my  children,  but  my  children's  children  will  bear  the  punishment  of 
this  disobedience.'* — Epict.  1.  in.  c.  34.  " 

*'  Your  manner  of  justifying  the  gods  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  when  you  say 
that  if  a  wicked  man  dies  without  suffering  for  his  crimes,  the  gods  inflict  a  punishment 
on  his  children,  his  children's  children,  and  all  his  posterity.  O  wonderful  equity  of  the 
gods !  What  city  would  endure  the  making  of  a  law  which  should  condemn  a  son  or 
a  grandson  for  a  crime  committed  by  the  father  or  grandfather  P 

Shall  Tantalus'  unhappy  offspring  know 
No  end,  no  close,  of  this  long  scene  of  woe  P 
When  will  the  due  reward  of  guilt  be  o'er. 
And  Myrtilus  demand  revenge  no  more?" 

Cic.  de  nat,  deor,  1.  in.  c.  38. 
"  Qlaucus  restored  the  money  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him,  and  which  he  had 
desired  to  keep  for  his  own  use  ;  yet  he  did  not  escape  punishment,  being  exterminated^ 
together  with  his  progeny  and  house,  and  (though  derived  from  a  wide-spreading  clan,) 
with  all  his  kin  !     Such  is  the  penalty  which  the  mere  wish  to  sin  incurs." 

Juv.  Sat.  xra.  v.  204. 
^  This  punishment  shall  they  inherit  from  their  arrogant  forefisithers." 

SiL.  Ital.  1.XI.  T.127. 
''  The  weeping  sons  of  Thebes  atone 
For  royal  crimes  and  mischiefs  not  their  own." 

Stat.  Theh.  1.  ni.  v.  206. 
Jove  says  to  the  gods— 

'*  Permit  me,  then,  to  warn  succeeding  times, 
Avenging  on  the  son  his  father's  crimes ; 
And  trace  from  records  of  a  distant  age 
Past  actions  which  deserve  my  present  rage." — ^Ibid.  1.  ra.  v.  244. 

6.    And  showing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me  and  kef  p  my 
commandments. 

"  The  race  of  a  liar  is  left  in  obscurity,  but  the  generation  of  ^lim  who  swears  truly 
is  more  excellent  in  the  time  to  come." — Hes.  oper,  et  dies^  v.  280. 

8.     Bemember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy. 

'*  The  seventh  day  is  sacred." — Hes.  apud  JEuseb,  proep.  evan,  1. 13. 

"  The  gods,  pitying  the  naturally  laborious  race  of  man,  have  ordained  for  it  aa 
remissions  from  labour,  the  returns  of  feast  days  in  honour  of  the  gods." 

Plat,  de  leg,  1.  n.  o.  1. 

''  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  waiting  for  the  day  of  &st,  on  which  the  Jews  were  in 
the  habit  of  abstaining  from  all  work." — Stsab.  1.  xvi.  a  2. 

"  The  Hebrews  solemnise  the  Sabbath  with  mutual  feasting." 

Pldt.  Sjfmpoa.  1.  nr.  qu.  5. 
"  Festivals  and  holidays  have  in  view,  with  respect  to  man,  rest  from  Utigationa 
and  contention  ;  with  respect  to  servants,  from  work  and  labours." 

Cic.  de  leg.  1.  n.  c.  12. 
'^  To-day  is  the  thirtieth  Sabbath,"  (pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  not  attending  to 
business).— Hob.  1. 1.  Sai.  9.  v.  69. 

"  The  seventh  day,  held  sacred  by  the  Jew." 

Ov.  de  art.  amand.  1. 1.  v.  76. 
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"  The  seventh  day,  a  sacred  festival  wifli  tiie  Jews,  but  nnpropitions  for  business.'* 

Ibid.  v.  415. 

"  An  omen,  I  said,  px^vented  me  ;  or  it  was  Saturn's  day,  and  therefore  I  delayed. 
(i*e,  Satorday,  ihe  Jewish  Sabbath,  which  the  Latins  thought  improper  for  business,  be- 
cause unpropitious.") — Tibdl.  1. 1.  Me^.  ni.  v.  18. 

**  It  is  said  that  the  Jews  chose  to  rest  every  seventh  day,  because  on  that  day 
their  wanderings  ended." — Tag.  Eist  L  v.  o.  4. 

"  In  Judffia  there  is  a  river  which  is  dry  eveiy  Sabbath  day." 

Plin.  Hist  not.  L  xxxi.  c.  18. 
"  Some  whose  lot  it  is  to  have  a  &ther  who  reveres  Sabbaths,  worship  nothing 
but  clouds,  the  divinity  of  heaven  :  their  &ther  is  to  blame  for  this,  to  whom  each  sevent£ 
day  wafi  a  day  of  sloth,  and  kept  aloof  from  all  share  of  life's  daily  duties." 

Juv.  StU.  XIV.  V.  96. 

''  Diogenes,  the  grammarian,  used  to  hold  puj^lic  disquisitions  at  Rhodes  eveir 
sabbath  day."— Suet.  Tiber,  c.  32. 

10.     In   it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor   thy   son,  nor  thy 
daughter,  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant. 

"  Let  servants  enjoy  the  sacred  festivals,  their  toils  being  remitted,  for  therefore 
they  were  appointed  at  certain  seasons." — Cic.  de  leg,  1.  ii.  c.  8. 

12.     Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  :  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

"  Who  on  the  threshold  of  afflictive  age. 
His  hoary  parent  stings  with  taunting  rage  ; 
On  him  shall  Jove  in  anger  look  from  high. 
And  deep  requite  the  dark  iniquity." — Hes.  Oper.  et  diei^  v.  329. 
"  Honour  your  parents  and  kinsmen." — Pythag.  Aur.  Oarm,  v.  4. 

'*  They  who  dishonour  their  parents  when  growing  old,  for  these  there  is  no  place." 

Theoqn.  v.  819. 
"  It  is  the  Grecian  fashion  always  to  honour  those  of  kindred  blood." 

EuRiP.  Qr«^.  V.486, 
•*In  this  mud  and  ever-flowing  filth  you  wiU  behold  everyone  who  has  ever 
wronged  a  guest,  or  beaten  his  mother,  or  smitten  his  father  on  the  cheek,  or  sworn  a  &lae 
oath." — Abistoph.  Ban.  v.  146. 

"  Those  who  through  anger  have  committed  any  violence  against  fieither  or  mother, 
and  lived  the  remainder  of  their  life  in  a  state  of  penitence,  these  must  of  necessity  £aJl 
into  Tartarus,  but  after  they  have  fallen,  and  have  been  there  for  a  year,  the  wave  casts 
them  forth,  the  homicides  into  Cocytus,  but  the  parricides  and  matricides  into 
Pyriphlegethon.'*— Plat.  Fhcedo,  c.  62. 

"  It  is  just  for  a  person  who  owes  the  first  and  greatest  of  debts,  to  pay  those  that 
are  of  the  longest  standmg,  and  to  think  that  the  things  that  he  has  acquired  and  holds, 
belong  all  to  those  who  begot  him  and  brought  him  up,  for  supplying  what  is  required 
for  their  service  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  beginning  fi*om  his  substance  ;  and  in  the 
second  place  from  his  body  ;  and  thirdly,  from  his  soul ;  by  paying  off  the  debts  due  for 
their  care  of  him,  and  in  favour  of  those  who  gave  the  pangs  of  labour  as  a  loan  to  the 
young  ;  and  by  returning  what  has  been  due  a  long  time  to  those  who,  in  their  old  age, 
are  in  want.  It  is  requisite,  likewise,  through  the  whole  period  of  life,  for  a  person  to 
hold  pre-eminently  a  kind  language  towards  his  parents." — Ibid,  de  leg,  1.  iv.  c.  8. 

"  Children  ought  to  assist  their  parents,  most  of  all  in  nourishing  them,  being,  as  it 
were,  in  their  debt.     They  should  also  give  honour  to^  their  parents  as  to  the  gods." 

Abistot.  Eth,  1.  n.  e.  2. 

Demosthenes,  speaking  of  the  laws  against  undutiful  children,  says — 

"  To  nothing  are  we  more  inviolably  bound  than  to  a  just  and  cheerfrd  discharge 
of  ih^t  debt  in  which  both  nature  and  the  laws  engage  us  to  our  parents." 

Demosth.  PkiUp.  4. 
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"  It  is  right  to  honoTir  parents  even  as  the  gods." — ^Mekaito.  apud  Stoh.  Lxxn. 

''He  who  reproaches  his  father,  and  abases  him,  meditates  blasphemy  against 
God." — Ibid,  m  comp,  Menand.  et  PhiL 

"  The  young  man  who  does  not  cherish  his  mother  according  to  his  ability,  is  as  a 
plant  barren  from  its  root." — Ibid. 

"  Socielgr  and  alliances  amongst  men  wonld  be  best  preserved  if  the  greatest  kind- 
ness were  manifested  where  there  is  the  nearest  rdationahip." — Gic.  de  ojfcn  L  i.  c  15. 

"  The  law  says  children  are  either  to  maintain  their  parents  or  to  be  pnt  in  irons." 

QunrriL.  1.  vn.  c.  6. 

13.  Thou  Shalt  not  kill. 

The  laws  of  Athens  prohibited  mnrder,  and  made  its  punishment  capital  when 
wilful.  Banishment  was  the  penalty  of  accidental  homicide. — See  notes  on  Numbers  xxxy.11. 

"  Whosoever  shall  designedly  and  xmjnstlv  kill  with  his  hand  any  one  soever  of  his 
tribes-men,  let  him  in  the  first  place  be  debarred  from  legal  rights  ;  let  him  be  amenable 
to  anyone  who  is  willing  to  avenge  the  dead.  Let  him  who  is  convicted  pay  the  penalty 
of  death,  and  let  him  not  be  bnried  in  the  conntiy  of  the  murdered  person." 

Plat,  de  leg,  1.  n.  c.  11. 

"  He  who  wilfully  killed  a  fr-eeman  or  even  a  bondslave,  was  condemned  by  the 
laws  of  Egypt  to  suflTer  death." — DioD.  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  77. 

14.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

Solon's  laws  left  the  person  guilty  of  adultery  to  the  mercy  of  the  injured  husband, 
who,  if  he  spared  the  lives  of  the  offenders,  might  serve  the  man  as  he  pleased,  and 
divorce  the  woman,  reducing  her  at  the  same  time  to  the  condition  of  a  slave.— 'See  notes 
onProv.  VI.  34. 

*'  The  law  enjoins  that  the  duties  of  a  temperate  man  should  be  done,  such  as  not 
to  commit  adultery." — Aeistot.  EtK  L  v.  c.  1. 

"By  the  laws  of  Egypt,  a  man  guilty  of  adultery  was  to  have  a  thousand 
lashes  ;  and  the  woman  her  nose  cut  off." — ^DiOD.  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  6. 

"  Alexander,  being  informed  that  two  Macedonians,  named  Damon  and  Timotheus, 
had  corrupted  the  wives  of  some  of  his  mercenaries,  ordered  Parmenio  to  enquire  into  the 
a&ir ;  and  if  they  were  guilty  to  put  them  to  death." — Plut.  Alex.  c.  22. 

"  The  law  justifies  a  man  in  killing  an  adulterer  with  the  adultress." 

.     QuiNTiL.  1.  vn.  c.  1. 

"  If  your  wife  shall  be  taken  in  adultery,  you  may  put  her  to  death,  with  impunity ; 
but  if  she  should  detect  you  in  the  same  offence,  she  dare  not  touch  you  with  her  finger  : 
this,  says  M.  Cato,  is  not  justice." — Atjl.  Gell.  1.  x.  c.  23. 

15.  ThoiL  shalt  not  steal. 

Draco's  law  made  all  thefts  punishable  with  death,  but  Solon's  amendment  made 
every  petty  larceny  to  be  punished  with  double  restitution,  and  sometimes  imprisonment ; 
and  every  greater  robbery,  to  the  value  of  50  drachms,  with  death.  See  notes  on 
Exodisxxn.  2. 

"  The  deity  hates  violence,  and  orders  all  men  to  obtain  what  may  be  acquired,  not 
through  plunder.  For  the  heaven  is  common  to  all  mortals,  and  the  earth  ;  on  which  it 
behoves  us,  dwelling  in  our  houses,  not  to  have  other  men's  goods,  nor  to  seize  them  by 
force."— EuBiP.  Helen,  y.  903. 

16.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour. 

False  witnesses  were  punished  at  Athens  by  fines,  confiscation  of  goods,  and 
banishment ;  they  were  also  degraded,  and  branded  as  infamous ;  according  to  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  they  were  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

"  Who  sins  against  the  right,  his  wilfiil  tongue 
With  perjuries  of  lying  wilaiess  hung, 
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Lo  !  he  is  hurt  beyond  the  reach  of  cure  ; 
Dark  is  his  race,  nor  shall  his  name  endure." 

He8.  oper.  el  dies,  v.  280. 
"  Calnmnj  is  a  most  mischievons  vice  ;  where  it  is  indulged^  there  are  always  two 
who  offer  injury  ;  the  calumniator  himself  is  injurious,  because  he  traduces  an  absent 
person  ;  he  is  also  injurious  who  suffers  himself  to  be  persuaded  without  investigating  the 
truth.  The  person  traduced  is  doubly  injured  ;  first  by  ^m  who  propagates,  and  secondly 
by  him  who  receives  the  calunmy." — Hdt.  L  vii.  c.  10. 

"  A  false  accuser,  my  countrymen  !  is  a  monster,  a  dangerous  monster,  qnemloiis, 
and  industrious  in  seeking  pretence  of  complaint." — Demosth.  de  corona, 

"  Nothing  is  more  injurious  than  calumny ;  for  it  makes  one  man  to  suffer  by  the 
wickedness  of  another." — Menand.  apud  Stob,  XLil. 

"  The  punishment  of  the  bastinado  (or  beating  to  death  with  sticks  and  stones)  is 
inflicted  upon  those  soldiers  of  the  Bomans  who  steal  anything  in  the  camp,  and  upon 
those  who  bear  false  testimony." — Poltb.  1.  vi.  extr,  2. 

*'  Among  the  Indians,  a  person  convicted  of  bearing  &lse  testimony  suffers  a  muti- 
lation of  his  extremities." — Steab.  1.  xv.  c.  1. 

"  In  Egypt,  false  accusers  were  to  suffer  the  same  punishment  which  those  whom 
they  accused  would  have  undergone  if  they  had  been  convicted." — DiOD.  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  77. 

"  Those  who  commence  villainous  suits  at  law  upon  false  testimony,  and  those  who 
in  court  upon  false  oath  deny  a  debt,  their  names,  written  down,  are  returned  to  Jove, 
Each  day  does  he  learn  who  here  is  calling  for  vengeance." — Plaut.  Rud,  prolog, 

"  Our  ancestors  ordained  that  eveiy  man  should  be  accounted  guilty,  if  he  know- 
ingly swore  falsely." — Cic.  Academ,  1.  iv.  c.  47. 

The  Romans  had  a  law,  called  the  lex  Remmia,  by  which  a  certain  punishment  was 
appointed  for  calumniators ;  but  it  is  not  known  what  that  punishment  was.  False 
accusers  were  sometimes  branded  on  the  forehead  with  the  letter  K,  the  initial  of  kahnmnia^ 
as  the  word  was  originally  spelt. 

''  If  yon  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  accuse  a  man  of  having  murdered  his  &ther,  with- 
out being  able  to  say  how  or  why,  the  judge  will  aflfix  to  your  forehead  that  letter  to 
which  you  are  so  hostile  that  you  hate  all  the  Kalends  too,  in  order  that  henceforth  you 
may  be  able  to  accuse  no  one  but  your  own  fortune." — Cic.  pro,  Sext,  Bosc,  Amerino,  c.  20. 

''  Do  you  think,  Favorinus,  that  if  that  law  of  the  twelve  tables  against  Mse 
witnesses  had  not  been  repealed,  and  if  now,  as  formerly,  eveiy  one  convicted  of  bearing 
false  testimony  were  cast  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  we  should  have  as  many  lying 
witnesses  amorig  us  as  we  have  ?" — ^Aul.  Gell.  1.  xx.  c.  1. 

n.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,  thou  shaJt  not  covet  thy 
neighbour's  wife,  nor  his  manservant,  nor  his  maidservant,  nor  his  ox, 
nor  his  ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbour's. 

"  Glaucus  wishing  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  a  sum  of  money  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  his  care,  consulted  the  oracle  whether  he  could  be  absolved  from  returning  it. 
The  priestess  answered  in  the  negative,  upon  which  Glaucus  entreated  the  deiiy  to  forgive 
him,  but  the  priestess  told  him  that  the  intention  and  the  action  were  alike  criminal." 

Hdt.  1.VI.  c.86- 

"  Covet  not,  Pamphilus, 
Even  a  needlefuU  of  thread,  for  God, 
Who's  always  near  thee,  always  sees  thy  deeds." 

Mekand.  apud  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 

"  He  is  not  a  just  man  who  does  injury  to  no  one,  but  he  who  having  the  jxrwer 
to  do  injury  does  it  not ;  nor  he  who  refiums  from  little  thefts,  but  he  who,  when  he  might 
seize  and  retain  great  things  without  risk,  perseveres  in  his  integrity;  nor  he  who  merely 
observes  this  conduct,  but  who,  being  endued  with  an  honest  and  pure  mind,  desires  not  ta 
appear  just  only  but  to  be  just." — Philbm.  frtig.  apud  Stob, 

"  What  belongs  to  others  do  not  covet." — Epict.  1. 1.  c.  25. 
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''  No  man*s  wife  or  child,  or  silyer  or  gold,  is  to  have  any  charms  for  you,  but  your 
own." — ^Ibid.  1.  m.  c.  7. 

"  Thon  onghtest  not  to  desire  another  man's  wife." — Quintil.  1.  vii.  o.  1. 

"  He  who  meditates  within  his  breast  a  crime  that  finds  not  vent  in  words,  has  all 
the  goilt  of  the  act."— Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  v.  209. 
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2.  If  thou  buy  an  Hebrew  servant,  six  years  he  shall  serve  ;  and  in  the 
seventh  he  shall  go  out  free  for  nothing. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  there  were  no  slaves,  and  when  servitude  became 
common,  laws  were  made  for  restricting  its  severiiy  and  for  liberating,  at  certain  periods, 
those  who  were  in  bonds.  Athenaens  observes  that  the  Babylonians  and  Persians,  as  well 
as  the  Greeks,  and  other  nations,  celebrated  annually  a  sort  of  Saturnalia,  or  feasts  insti- 
tuted most  probably  in  commemoration  of  the  original  state  of  freedom  in  which  man 
lived  before  servitude  was  introduced. 

*'  It  is  an  established  law  among  the  Indians  that  none  amongst  them  should  be  a 
servant ;  but  that,  every  one  being  free,  all  should  be  honoured  with  equal  respect." 

DiOD.  Sic.  1.  ii.  c.  39. 

Saturn  describing  the  meaning  of  the  Saturnalia,  says — 

"  I  resume  the  government  in  order  to  shew  how  happily  men  lived  in  former 
times  under  my  sway,  when  the  earth  of  its  own  free  bounty  yielded  bread  for  them 
without  labour.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  these  few  days  we  see  and  hear  nothing  but 
revelling  and  singing  and  playing,  and  an  equality  between  slaves  and  freemen;  for 
under  my  reign  there  were  no  servants." — Lucian.  Satumal,  c.  7. 

6.  K  the  servant  shall  plainly  say,  I  love  my  master,  my  wife,  and  my 
children  ;  I  will  not  go  out  free. 

There  were  many  who  thought  it  safer  and  better  in  those  days  to  Uve  xuider  the 
protection  of  the  more  powerful,  than  to  trust  to  their  own  resources. 

"  Staling  :  Would  you  prefer  to  be  single  and  a  freeman — or  as  a  married  man  to 
pass  your  life,  with  your  wife  and  children,  in  slavery  ?  Whichever  condition  you  prefer, 
take  it. 

"  Chalinus  :  If  I  am  fi«e,  I  live  at  my  own  cost :  at  present  I  live  at  yours." 

Plaut.  Conn.  Act.  n.  so.  4. 

6.  Then  his  master  shall  bring  him  unto  the  judges ;  he  shall  also  bring 
biTTi  to  the  door,  or  unto  the  door-post ;  and  his  master  shall  bore  his 
ear  through  with  an  aul ;  and  he  shall  serve  him  for  ever. 

'*  One  day,  when  Cicero  was  pleading,  Octavius,  who  was  an  African,  said  that  he 
conld  not  hear  him.  '  That  is  somewhat  strange,*  said  Cicero,  *  for  you  have  a  hole  in 
your  ear.'  " — Plut.  Gic.  c.  26. 

''  I  am  a  slave  ;  'tis  useless  to  deny 
What  these  bored  ears  proclaim  to  every  eye." 

Juv.  Sat.  I.  V.  104. 

14.     Thou  shalt  take  him  from  mine  altar,  that  he  may  die. 

The  Greeks  had  their  temples,  altars,  and  sacred  groves,  to  which  criminals  and 
fngitiTe  slaves  might  resort  for  protection.  They  could  not  be  seized  or  punished  while 
thus  claiming  sanctuary ;  but  it  was  considered  lawM  to  force  them  from  the  altar  by 
any  means  that  did  not  involve  personal  violence,  and  this  was  sometimes  done  by  the 
application  of  fire.     See  notes  on  i  Kings,  i.  50. 
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'^  Hermions  !   Wilt  thou  quit  this  sacred  enclosnre  of  the  Marine  goddess  ? 
Andromache  :  Aye,  provided  I  am  not  to  die ;  else  I  wiQ  never  qnit  it. 
Hermione  :      I  wiU  bring  fire  upon  thee.** — Eurip.  Androm,  y.  256. 

^  Cylon  and  his  brother  (who  had  attempted  to  seize  the  citadel  at  Athens)  betook 
themselves  as  snppliants  to  the  altar  in  the  citadel.  The  Athenian  guard  having  ordered 
them  to  arise  as  they  saw  them  jnst  ready  to  expire  in  the  temple,  to  avoid  the  gnilt  of 
profanation,  led  them  ont  and  slew  them  ;  but  some  of  the  number,  who  had  seated 
themselves  at  the  venerable  goddesses,  at  the  very  altars,  they  mnrdered  iif  the  act  of 
removal.  For  this  action,  not  only  the  persons  concerned  in  it,  but  their  descendants  also, 
were  called  '  the  sacriligions  and  accnroed  of  the  goddess.' " — Thuctd.  1.  l  c.  126. 

"  Pansanias  having  taken  refhge  in  a  little  honse  within  the  precincts  of  the 
ChalcioBcan,  the  Ephori  took  off  the  roof  and  doors  of  the  building  :  they  then  immured 
liim  within  it,  and  placing  a  constant  guard  around  him,  beset  him,  tiiat  he  might  perish 
with  hunger.  When  he  was  ready  to  expire,  they  led  him  out  while  yet  breathing  a  little, 
and  immediately  afterwards  he  died." — ^Ibid.  c.  134. 

''  Demosthenes  having  taken  sanctuary  in  the  teinple  of  Neptune,  at  Calanria, 
Archias  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  quit  the  temple.  Demosthenes  retired  into  the 
inner  part  of  the  building,  taking  his  papers  as  if  he  intended  to  write.  He  put  the  pen 
in  his  mouth,  sucking  it  for  a  considerable  time,  till  the  poison  with  which  it  was  charged 
began  to  take  effect.  He  then  desired  them  to  support  him,  but  in  attempting  to  ^i^^dk 
from  the  temple  he  fell  by  the  altar,  and  expired  wi&  a  groan." — Plut.  DemoHh,  c.  29. 

'^  TRAifio :  111  take  possession  of  this  altar. 
Theuropides  :  Gret  up  from  the  altar. 
Tran.  :  By  no  means. 

Theu.  :  Just  get  up ;  I  want  to  ask  your  advice. 

Trak.  :  I'U  give  you  my  advice  from  this  spot  \  my  wits  are  sharper  where  I'm 
sitting,"  &c. — Plaut.  Mottel.  Act.  v.  so.  1. 

'*  Deputations  arrived  from  the  Grecian  cities,  one  from  the  people  of  Samos,  and 
one  from  those  of  Coos,  the  former  requesting  that  the  ancient  right  of  sanctuary  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  might  be  confirmed,  the  latter  to  solicit  the  same  for  that  of  ^sculapius." 
9  Tag.  An.  L  iv.  c.  14. 

15.    And  he  that  smiteth  his  father,  or  his  mother^  shall  be  surely  pat  to 
death. 

'^  Bacchus  :  Did  you  see  anywhere  in  the  infernal  regions  the  parricides  and  the 
peijured,  of  whom  he  told  us  ? 

Xanthias  :    And  did  not  you  ? 

Bacchus  :    Aye,  by  Neptune  I  did." — ^Aristoph.  Ran,  v.  274. 

'*  Parricides,  of  which  sort  of  men  there  is  a  vast  number  in  Hades.*' 

Ibid.  v.  773. 

^neas  beheld  in  the  infernal  regions  those  who,  while  on  earth,  had  hated  their 
brethren,  lifted  their  hands  against  their  parents,  dbc. : — 

'*  These  within  the  dungeon's  depth  remain. 
Despairing  pardon,  and  expectmg  pain." — ^YiRG.  u®i.  1.  vi.  y.  609. 

23.  And  if  any  mischief  follow,  then  thou  shalt  give  life  for  life, 

24.  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot, 

25.  Burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound,  stripe  for  stripe, 

Triopas  having  violated  the  grove  of  Demeter,  for  the  purpose  of  building  an  house 
in  which  to  feast  with  his  companions,  the  goddess  requited  him  m  kind  by  sending  upon 
1*iTTi  an  insatiable  hunger : — 

"  Hence,  hence,  thou  dog,  and  hasten  to  thy  home, 
There  shape  the  trees,  and  roof  the  lofty  dome ; 
There  shalt  thou  soon  unceasing  banquets  join. 
And  glut  thy  soul  with  feasts  and  sparkling  wine  ! 
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Her  fatal  words  imflam'd  his  impions  breast, 
He  rag'd  with  hunger  like  a  monntaiii  beast ; 
Yoracions  famine  ms  shmnk  entrails  tore, 
Devonring  still,  and  still  desiring  more." — Callim.  J7.  in  Cerer.  v.  64. 

"  The  rebels  were  reduced  to  so  great  extremity  by  famine,  that  they  were  forced 
to  feed  upon  each  other ;  as  if  the  Deity  had  designed  to  inflict  a  punishment  upon  them 
that  might  be  equal  in  its  horror  and  impiety  to  the  crimes  which  they  had  committed 
against  their  fellow-creatures." — Poltb.  1. 1.  c.  6. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Eg3rpt, 

"  Those  who  revealed  the  secrets  of  the  army  to  the  enemy  were  to  have  their 
tongues  cut  out.  They  who  coined  felse  money,  or  contrived  unfair  weights  or  counter- 
feited seals ;  and  clerks  who  forged  deeds,  or  falsified  the  public  records  or  contracts,  were 
to  have  both  their  hands  cut  ofi*,  that  everyone  might  sufier  in  that  part  wherein  he  had 
offended." — Diod.  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  78. 

<<  Among  the  Indians,  a  person  who  has  maimed  another,  not  only  undergoes  in 
return  the  loss  of  the  same  limb,  but  his  hand  also  is  cut  off.  If  he  has  caused  a  work- 
man to  lose  his  hand  or  his  eye,  he  is  put  to  death." —  Strab.  1.  xv.  e.  1. 

''  At  Eleusis,  Theseus  engaged  in  wrestling  with  Cercyon  the  Arcadian,  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  Proceeding  to  Hermione  he  put  a  period  to  the  cruelties  of  Damastes, 
sumamed  I^*ocrustes,  making  his  body  fit  the  size  of  his  own  bed,  as  he  had  served 
strangers.  These  things  he  did  in  imitation  of  Hercules,  who  always  returned  upon  the 
agressors  the  same  sort  of  treatment  which  they  intended  for  him.  For  that  hero  sacri- 
ficed Busiris,  killed  Antaeus  in  wrestling,  slew  Cygnus  in  single  combat,  and  broke  the  skull 
of  Termerus ;  for  Termerus,  it  seems,  destroyed  the  passengers  he  met  by  dashing  his  head 
against  theirs.  Thus,  Theseus  pursued  his  travels  to  punish  abandoned  wretches  who 
suffered  the  same  kind  of  death  from  him  that  they  inflicted  upon  others,  and  were 
requited  with  vengeance  suitable  to  their  crimes." — Plut.  The9»  c.  11. 

^'  These  men  who  cany  about,  and  who  listen  to  accusations,  should  all  be  hanged, 
if  I  could  order  it  so, — the  carriers,  by  their  tongues,  the  listeners,  by  tiieir  ears." 

Plaut.  Puudol.  Act  1.  Bc.  5. 

^  Since  those  laws  which  relate  to  pecuniary  bribes  and  canvassing  cannot  be  so 
well  chastised  by  censuring  or  by  penalties,  it  is  added,  let  all  such  abuses  be  visited  with 
equivalent  penalty  and  punishment,  so  that  every  one  may  be  duly  punished  for  his  fikult ; 
violence  beong  corrected  by  death,  avarice  by  fines,  and  ambition  by  ignominy." 

Cic.  de  leg.  1.  in.  c.  20. 

"  If  he  break  a  limb,  unless  he  make  peace  with  the  sufferer,  let  the  same  injury  be 
inflicted  upon  him." — Lex.  xii.  Tab.  apud  Gell.  1.  xx.  c.  1. 

28.  K  an  OX  gore  a  man  or  woman,  that  they  die  :  then  the  ox  shall  be 
Bnrely  stoned,  and  his  flesh  shall  not  be  eaten ;  but  the  owner  of  the 
ox  ahcdl  be  quit. 

"  Solon  enacted  a  law  for  reparation  of  damages  received  from  beasts.  A  dog  that 
had  bitten  a  man  was  to  be  delivered  up,  boxuid  to  a  log  of  wood  four  cubits  long." 

Plut.  Solon^  c.  24 

85.  And  if  one  man's  ox  hurt  another's,  that  he  die ;  then  they  shall  sell 
the  live  ox,  and  divide  the  money  of  it ;  and  the  dead  ow  also  they  shall 
divide. 

86.  Or  if  it  be  known  that  the  ox  hath  used  to  push  in  time  past,  and  his 
owner  hath  not  kept  him  in ;  he  shall  surely  pay  ox  for  ox ;  and  the 
dead  shall  be  his  own. 

"  If  a  beast  of  burden,  or  a  horse,  or  a  dog,  or  any  other  animal,  injure  the  pro- 
perty of  neighbours,  let  the  owner  of  the  animal  pay  for  tiLe  mischief  done." 

Plat,  deleg.  l.xi.  c.  14 
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2.  If  a  thief  be  found  breaking  up,  and  be  smitten  that  he  die,  there  shall 
no  blood  be  shed  for  him. 

3.  If  the  sun  be  risen  upon  him,  there  shall  be  blood  shed  for  him. 

''  The  law  made  a  thief  to  be  the  slave  of  him  from  whom  he  stole,  but  condemned 
a  noctnmal  thief  to  death." — Lex.  xii.  Tab.  apud  Gell.  L  xx.  c.  1. 

4.  If  the  theft  be  certainly  found  in  his  hand  alive,  whether  itbe  ox,  or 
ass,  or  sheep ;  he  shall  restore  double. 

"  The  law  says  a  thief  shall  restore  fourfold  what  he  stole." — QuiNTil  L  vn.  o.  6. 

21.  Thou  shalt  neither  vex  a  stranger,  nor  oppress  him :  for  ye  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

"  Joye  supreme, 
God  of  the  stranger,  hear  a  stranger's  voice." 

^SGH.  Sufipl.  Y.  624. 

"  It  is  impious  for  a  state  to  reject  the  suppliant  prayer  of  the  strangers." 

EuRiP.  Heracl.  v.  107. 

"  Jove,  the  friend  of  strangers." — ^Apol.  Ehod.  Jlr^.  1.  ra.  v.  986. 

"  Hakno  : — ^Upon  my  word  you  must  be  a  worthless  and  bad  servant,  to  be  laughing 
at  one  who  is  a  foreigner  and  a  stranger." — Plaut.  Fcm,  Act.  v.  sc.  2. 

Dido  says  to  ^neas  : — 

"  Enter,  my  noble  guest !  and  you  shaQ  find, 
If  not  a  costly  welcome,  yet  a  kind ; 
For  I  myself,  like  you,  have  been  distressed, 
Till  heaven  afforded  me  this  place  of  rest. 
Like  you,  an  alien  in  a  land  unknown, 
I  learn  to  pity  woes  so  like  my  own." — Yim,  JBn,  1. 1.  v.  631. 

22.  Ye  shall  not  afflict  any  widow  or  fatherless  child. 

^  Alike  the  man  of  sin  is  he  confess'd 
Who  spurns  the  suppliant  and  who  wrongs  the  guest ; 
Who  dares  by  crafty  wickedness  abuse 
His  trust,  and  rob  the  orphans  of  their  dues." 

Hes.  oper,  et  dies,  v.  325. 

28.     Thon  shalt  not  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people. 

'*  The  ancient  law  requires  that  rulers  be  treated  with  respect." 

Mekakd.  apud  8iob.  xliv. 
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8.    Thou  shall  not  countenance  a  poor  man  in  his  cause. 

"  Both  kinds  of  injustice  are  to  be  avoided.  A  bribe  is  not  to  be  received  £rom 
the  rich  against  the  poor ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  more  plausible  habit  of  supporting 
the  feeble  against  the  power^  to  be  adopted ;  for  fortune  does  not  in  itself  ms^e  any 
cause  either  just  or  unjust." — Quint.  1.  xii.  c.  7. 

19.     The  first  of  the  first-firuits  of  thy  land  thou  shalt  bring  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord  thy,  God. 
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**  The  first  &t  offering  to  th*  immortals  dne, 
Amidst  the  greedy  flames  Patroclns  threw." 

HoM.  IL  1.  n.  V.  220. 

**  The  ancient  sacrifices  and  general  meetings  seem  to  have  been  held  after  collecting 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  as  first-fruits." — ^Abistot.  JSik.  L  Yin.  c.  10. 

**  Btbtj  jear  to  thee  (Belos)  are  sent  tithes  and  first  fruits." 

Gallim.  K  in  DeUm,  v.  278. 

'^  My  graoefrd  fruits,  the  earliest  of  the  year, 
Before  the  rural  god  shall  duly  wait ; 
From  Ceres'  gifts  Fll  cull  each  browner  ear, 
And  hang  a  wheaten  wreath  before  her  gate." 

TiBUL.  1.  L  eleg.  1. 

^  Thou,  O  Bacchus,  having  subdued  the  Ganges  and  all  the  east,  did'st  set  apart 
ihe  first  fruits  for  the  mighty  Jove."— Oy.  Fast.  L  iil  y.  729. 

25.  And  ye  shall  seire  the  Lord  your  Ghod,  and  He  shall  bless  thy  bread 
and  thy  water :  and  I  will  take  sickness  away  from  the  midst  of  thee. 

^  What  do  mortals  need  save  these  two  things — bread  to  eat  and  water  to  drink  P  " 

EufiiP.  apvtd  Flut.  de  stoic,  rtpug.  c.  2. 
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8.  And. Moses  took  the  blood,  and  sprinkled  it  on  the  people,  and  said. 
Behold  the  blood  of  the  coYenant^  which  the  Lord  hath  made  with 
you  concerning  all  these  words. 

The  shedding  of  blood  on  the  occasion  of  entering  into  coYenants  was  common 
among  all  nations.  Sacrifices  were  generally  offered  ;  but  sometimes  the  blood  of  the 
contracting  parties  was  also  shed.  The  wine  of  the  sacrifices  was  also  mingled  with  the  blood 
of  the  victims  and  tasted.  This  wine  was  called  by  the  Romans  vinum  assiratum,  because 
assir^  according  to  Festus,  signified  blood  in  the  ancient  Latin  language. 

*'  The  ceremony  of  confirming  alliances  is  the  same  with  the  Lydians  as  with  the 
Chreeks,  with  this  addition,  that  both  parties  wound  themaelYes  in  the  arm,  and  mutually 
lick  the  blood." — Kiyt,  L  i.  c.  74 

*'When  the  Arabians  make  alliances,  some  one  connected  with  both  parties 
stands  betwixt  them,  and  with  a  sharp  stone  opens  a  Yein  of  the  hand,  near  the  middle 
finger,  of  those  who  are  about  to  contract.  He  then  takes  a  piece  of  the  Yest  of  each 
person,  and  dips  it  in  their  blood,  with  which  he  stains  scYeral  stones  purposely  placed  in 
the  midst  of  the  assembly,  inYokmg  during  the  process  Bacchus  and  TJrania." 

Ibid.  1.  m.  c.  8. 

**  The  conspirators  (against  Brutus)  agreed  to  take  a  great  and  horrible  oath,  by 
drinking  together  of  the  blood,  and  tasting  the  entrails  of  a  man  sacrificed  for  tiiat  pur- 
pose."— Plut.  Public,  c.  4 

^  Cataline,  when  he  was  urging  the  accomplices  of  his  crime  to  an  oath,  handed 
round  in  goblets,  human  blood  mixed  with  wine ;  of  which,  when  they  had  all  tasted  afber 
the  ceremony  of  obligation,  according  to  the  established  form  of  religion,  he  explained  his 
design. — Sall.  Catal.  c.  22. 

EXODUS  XXV. 
80.     Thou  shalt  set  upon  the  table  shew-bread  before  me  alway. 

"  To  our  years  has  come  down  a  relic  of  the  ancient  custom  ;  a  clean  platter  bears 
the  food  sent  as  a  present  offered  to  Vesta.  Behold  !  the  loaYes  of  bread  hang  down  from 
the  asses  bedecked  with  garlands,  and  the  wreaths  of  flowers  coYer  the  rough  millstones." 

Ov.  Fast,  1,  Ti.  Y.  310. 
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EXODUS  xxvn. 

20.     And  thon  shalt  command  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  bring  thee 
pure  oil  olive  beaten  for  the  light,  to  cause  the  lamp  to  bum  always. 

''  Long  did  I,  in  my  simplicily,  imagine  that  there  were  stataes  of  Vesta  ;  but  I 
afterwards  leacmed  that  there  were  none  under  her  concave  doma  The  fire  that  has  never 
been  extingnished  bnms  there  day  and  night.     Neither  Vesta  nor  fire  has  any  likeness.** 


See  notes  on  Lev.  vi.  13. 


Ov.  Fast.  L  VI.  V.  295. 


EXODUS  xxvm. 

1.  And  take  thou  unto  thee  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  his  sons  with  him, 
from  among  the  children  of  Israel,  that  he  may  minister  unto  me  in  the 
priest's  office,  even  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar, 
Aaron's  sons. 

^'  Romnlns  chose  out  of  the  senators  a  pontiff  and  subjected  all  religions  perform- 
ances, whether  public  or  private,  to  his  detennination,  in  order  that  there  should  be  an 
authorised  person  to  whom  the  people  might,  on  every  occasion,  resort  for  instruction  ;. 
lest,  through  their  neglect  of  the  rites  of  their  own  country,  or  the  introduction  of  foreign 
ones,  irregularities  might  take  place  in  the  worship  of  the  gods." — Liv.  1. 1.  c.  20. 

4.  And  these  are  the  garments  which  they  shall  make  ;  a  breastplate,  and 
an  ephod,  and  a  robe,  and  a  broidered  coat,  a  mitre,  and  a  girdle  :  and 
they  shall  make  holy  garments  for  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  his  sons,  that 
he  may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's  office. 

6.  And  tibey  shall  take  gold,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine 
linen. 

"  You  have  not  the  garment  that  is  necessary  for  a  priest,  nor  the  haii^  nor  the 
girdle,  nor  the  voice,  nor  the  age  ;  nor  have  you  purified  yourself  like  him." 

Epict.  1.  m.  c.  21. 

"  Very  few  know  why  the  priests  of  Isis  shave  their  heads,  and  wear  linen  vest- 
ments."— Plut.  de  IHd,  et  Osirid,  c.  4. 

"  A  goddess,  reverenced  by  a  multitude  clad  in  linen." — Ov,  Metam,  1. 1,  v.  747. 
"  Osiris,  dad  in  linen." — Lucak.  Phan,  1.  ix.  v.  160. 

'*  It  is  said  that  Otho  celebrated,  publicly,  the  sacred  rites  of  Isis,  clad  in  a  linen 
garment,  such  as  is  worn  by  the  worshippers  of  that  goddess." — Sueton.  Otho,  c.  12. 

80.  And  thou  shalt  put  in  the  breastplate  of  judgment  the  Urim  and  the 
Thummim ;  and  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron's  heart  when  he  goeth  in  before 
the  Lord  ;  and  Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgment  of  the  children  of  Israel 
upon  his  heart  before  the  Lord  continually. 

'^  An  adequate  stipend  was  awarded  to  the  judges  by  the  king  ;  the  chief  judge 
receiving  the  largest  income.  He  wore  suspended  fi*om  his  neck  by  a  golden  chain  a 
small  figure  which  was  called  *  Truth,'  set  with  precious  stones.  As  soon  as  the  chief  judge 
had  placed  this  image  upon  his  neck  tiie  pleading  of  a  cause  began." — Diod.  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  75. 

"  The  goddess  Isis  wears  an  amxdet  about  her  neck,  which  is  called  The  voice  of 
truth."— Plut.   de  Ind,  et  Osirid.  c.  68. 

*'  Among  the  Egyptians  those  who  judged  were  formerly  priests ;  and  of  these  the 
eldest  was  the  chief :  he  pronounced  the  Jaw  to  all ;  and  it  behoved  him  to  be  the  justest 
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and  most  impartial  of  all  men.     He  wore  saspended  from  his  neck  an  image  of  sapphire, 
which  was  caUed  Truth."— JBl.  Far.  Hist.  1.  xiv.  c.  34. 

31.     Thou  shalt  make  the  robe  of  the  ephod  all  of  blue. 

In  the  septnagint  this  robe  is  called  iro^/oi;?,  a  robe  that  falls  over  the  feet.  The 
heathen  deities  were  represented  wearing  long  garments  of  ihia  kind.  See  also  the  ex* 
tract  from  Plutarch  atv.  33. 

**  In  length  of  train  descends  her  sweeping  gown, 

And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  love  is  known." 

ViBO.  JSn.  1. 1.  V.  408. 

"  The  god  (Apollo)  his  own  Parnassian  laurel  crown'd, 
And  in  a  wreath  his  golden  tresses  bound, 
Ghuceful  his  purple  mantle  swept  the  ground." 

Ov.  Metam.  l.ii.  v.  165. 

83.  And  beneath  upon  the  hem  of  it  thou  shalt  make  pomegranates  of 
blue,  and  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  round  about  the  hem  thereof ;  and 
bells  of  gold  between  them  round  about. 

"  The  Assyrians  carry  each  a  walking  stick,  on  the  top  of  which  is  carved  an  apple, 
a  rose,  a  lily,  an  eagle,  or  some  figure  or  other ;  for  to  have  a  stick  without  a  device  is  un« 
lawful."— Hdt.  1, 1,  c.  195. 

"  Plutarch  says  the  High  Priest  of  the  Jews  wears  a  vesture  of  deerskin,  wrought 
with  gold,  together  with  a  long  robe,  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  buskins :  and  many  little 
bells  aro  suspended  from  his  g^arments,  jingling  as  he  goes." — Plut.  Synpos.  1.  rv.  qu.  6. 

**  m  fetch  two  sacrificers  with  their  bells." — Plaut.  Paeudol.  Act.  i.  sc.  3. 

39.  Thou  shalt  embroider  the  coat  of  fine  Imen  ;  and  thou  shalt  make  the 
mitre  of  fine  linen,  and  thou  shalt  make  the  girdle  of  needle-work. 

"  The  priesthood  in  Egypt  is  confined  to  one  particular  mode  of  dress  :  they  have 
one  vest  of  linen,  and  their  shoes  are  made  of  byblus." — Hdt.  1.  ii.  c.  37. 

**  The  Egyptian  priests  wear  no  garments  of  wool,  which  they  esteem  to  be  im« 
pnre,  but  surplices  and  vestments  of  linen." — Plut.  de  I$id,  ei  Oairid.  c.  4i. 

<<  The  bare-headed  priests  of  Isis,  clad  in  Hnen  vestments." 

Mart.  L  xii.  epi^.  29. 

43.  And  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron,  and  upon  his  sons,  when  they  come 
in  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  or  when  they  come  near  unto 
the  altar  to  minister  in  the  holy  place  /  that  they  bear  not  iniquity,  and 
die  :  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  unto  him  and  his  seed  after  him. 

''  Every  god  has  several  attendant  priests,  and  one  of  superior  dignity  who  presides 
over  the  rest ;  when  any  one  dies  he  is  succeeded  by  his  son." — Hdt.  1.  ii.  c.  37. 

*'  The  office  of  priests  attendant  on  the  great  altar  of  Hercules  was  hereditaiy." 

Liv.  1.  a.  c.  28. 


EXODUS  XXIX. 


13.  And  thou  shalt  take  all  the  fat  that  covereth  the  inwards,  and  the  caul 
that  is  above  the  liver,  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is  upon 
them,  and  bum  them  upon  the  altar. 

"  The  limbs  they  sever  from  the  inclosing  hide, 
The  thighs,  selected  to  the  gods,  divide. 

h2 
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On  these,  in  double  cauls,  involved  with  art, 

The  choicest  morsels  lie  from  every  part." — ^HoM.  II,  1.  ii.  v.  460. 

"The  Egyptians,  in  sacrificing  swine  to  Imna,  cnt  off  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 
which,  with  the  spleen  and  the  fat,  they  enclose  in  the  caul  and  bum.  On  the  remainder, 
which  at  any  other  time  they  would  disdain,  they  feast  at  the  fall  moon,  when  the  sacrifice 
is  performed." — Hdt.  1.  ii.  c.  47. 

"  The  attendants  slay  the  beasts,  and  strip  the  hide. 
The  limbs  they  sever,  and  the  flesh  divide  ; 
The  thighs,  allotted  to  the  heav'nly  race, 
Involve  in  fet,  and  on  the  altar  place." — Apol.  Bhod.  jirg,  1. 1.  v.  432. 

**  The  hunter's  toil  Latona's  offspring  crown'd. 
The  votive  thighs  the  double  c»nls  surround. 
O'er  these  upon  the  casual  altar  laid, 
They  pray  to  Phoebus,  and  invoke  his  aid." — Ibid.  1.  n.  v.  698. 

"  Among  the  Persians,  after  the  Magus,  who  directs  the  sacrifice,  has  divided  the 
flesh,  each  goes  away  with  his  share,  without  setting  apart  any  portion  to  the  gods  ;  for 
the  god,  they  say,  requires  the  soul  of  the  victim,  and  noUiing  more.  Nevertheless, 
according  to  some  writers,  they  lay  a  small  piece  of  the  caul  upon  the  fire." 

Strab.  1.  XV.  c.  8. 

40.  And  with  the  one  lamb  a  tenth  deal  of  flonr  mmgled  with  the  fonrth 
part  of  an  hin  of  beaten  oil ;  and  the  fourth  part  of  an  hin  of  wine /or 
a  drink  offering. 

libations  of  wine  were  offered  W  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  When  the  limbs  and 
other  parts  of  the  victim  were  placed  upon  the  altar,  wine  was  poured  over  them 
to  make  the  flame  rise  higher,  and  also  as  an  offering  to  the  deities.  The 
Latins  placed  sacred  meal,  mingled  with  salt,  upon  the  head  of  the  victim,  and  then 
poured  wine  and  frankincense  between  its  horns,  tiie  priest  having  first  tasted  the  wine 
himself,  and  given  it  to  be  tasted  by  those  who  stood  next  him.  The  highest  hairs  were 
then  plucked  from  between  the  horns  and  thrown  upon  the  fire,  after  which  the  victim 
was  slain: — 

'^  The  priest  himself  before  his  altar  stands, 
And  bums  the  offering  with  his  holy  hands; 
Gives  the  best  morsels  to  the  sacred  fire. 
Pours  the  black  wine  and  sees  the  flames  aspire." 

HoM.  n.  Li.  v. 462. 
*'  A  bull  to  Jove  he  slew  in  sacrifice, 
And  pour'd  the  wine  upon  the  burning  thighs." — Ibid.  1.  xi.  v.  774. 

*'  And  first  it  fits,  O  stranger  to  prepare 
The  due  libation  and  the  solemn  prayer ; 
Then  give  thy  friend  to  shed  the  sacred  wine, 
He,  too,  1  deem,  implores  the  power  divine." 

Ibid.  0dy»9.  1.  m.  v.  45. 

'*  Propitiate  the  gods  with  libations  and  incense,  both  when  you  go  to  rest  and 
when  the  holy  light  has  risen." — ^Hes.  oper.  et  dies^  v,  336. 

"  The  kings  of  Sparta  received  the  first  of  every  libation." — Hdt.  1.  vi.  c.  57- 

JEmeaa —  «  pour'd  to  Bacchus  on  the  sacred  ground 

Two  bowls  of  sparkling  wine." — ViEO.  JSn.  1.  v.  v.  77. 

"  The  priestess  pours  the  wine  betwixt  the  horns, 
Then  cuts  the  curling  hair." — Ibid.  1.  vi.  v.  246. 

EXODUS  XXX. 
8.    And  when  Aaron  llghteth  the  lamps  at  even,  he  shall  bnxn  mcenue 
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upon  ity  a  perpetnal  incense  before  the  Lord  throughout  your  genera- 
tions. 

A  &baloiLS  value  and  efficacy  was  attrHmted  to  incense.    Herodotos  sajs : — 

*^  The  trees  which  produce  frankincense  are  each  of  them  guarded  bj  a  prodigious 
number  of  flying  serpents." — Hdt.  1.  ni.  v.  107. 

**  There  is  bred  in  the  trunk  of  the  Styrax  tree  a  worm  which  eats  through  the  timber 
to  the  sur&ce,  and  throws  out  raspings  like  bran  or  sawdust,  a  heap  of  which  is  collected 
at  the  root.  Afterwards  a  liquid  distils,  which  readily  concretes  into  a  mass  like  gum. 
It  is  used  for  incense  in  large  quantities  by  superstitious  worshippers  of  the  gods." 

Stbab.  L  XII.  c.  7. 

^  The  U^yptians,  as  soon  as  they  rise  in  the  morning,  bum  incense  of  resin  to 
cleanse  and  punfy  the  air,  and  to  stimulate  the  energies  of  the  body.     At  noon  they  bum 

myrrh They  bum  these  simple  perftimes  in  the  day  tmie  as  those  which  are 

engendered  by  the  sun,  but  towards  night  they  kindle  i^  composition  of  yarious  sorts  and 
qualities  called  cuphi." — Plut.  ek  Idd,  ei  Onrid,  c.  80. 

19.  For  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet  thereat: 

20.  When  they  go  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  they  shall  wash 
with  water,  that  they  die  not ;  or  when  they  come  near  to  the  altar  to 
minister,  to  bum  offering  made  by  fire  nnto  the  Lord. 

'^  Disposed  in  rank  their  hecatomb  they  brings 
With  water  purify  their  hands,  and  take 
The  sacred  offering."— Hom.  11.  1. 1.  v.  448. 

Nestor  says : — 

^  Bring  water  for  the  hands,  and  use  words  of  good  omen,  that  w«  may  beseech 
Satumian  Jove,  if  haply  he  may  haye  mercy  on  us."— -Ibid.  L  ix.  v.  171. 

<*  In  me  'tis  impious  holy  things  to  bear, 
Bed  as  I  am  with  slaughter,  new  from  war, 
Till  in  some  living  str^un  I  cleanse  the  guilt 
Of  dire  debate,  and  blood.in  battle  spilt."— Vibo.  -^.  L  n.  v.  720. 

23.  Take  thou  also  unto  thee  principal  spices,  of  pure  myrrh  five*  hundred 
shekels^  and  of  sweet  cinnamon  half  so  much,  even  two  hundred  and 
fifty  shekeUj  and  of  sweet  calamus  two  hundred  and  fifty  shekels, 

24.  And  of  cassia  five  hundred  shekeUy  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  of  oil-olive  an  hin : 

25.  And  thou  shalt  make  it  an  oil  of  holy  ointment,  an  ointment  compound 
after  the  art  of  the  apothecary :  it  shall  be  an  holy  anointing  oil. 

'*  The  composition  caUed  by  the  Egyptians  cuphi,  is  a  mixture  of  siicteen  ingre- 
dients, among  which  are  rosin,  myrrh,  mastich,  cardamomum,  and  calamus.  These  are 
not  compounded  at  a  ventnre,^  but  certain  sacred  writings  are  read  to  the  apothecaries 
while  they  compound  them." — Plut.  de  hid.  ei  Osirid,  c,  81. 

"  Scented  calamus,  which  grows  in  Arabia,  is  common  to  both  India  and  Syria, 
that  which  grows  in  the  last  country  being  superior  to  all  the  reot.^ 

Plik.  JJw/.  tuU,  1.  XII.  c.  48. 


EXODUS  XXXI. 

1»    And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  saying, 

2.     See,  I  have  called  hy  name  Bezaleel  the  S<hi  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah ; 
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8.    And  I  have  filled  him  with  the  spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  and  in  raider- 
standing,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship, 
4.     To  devise  cunning  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass. 

^'  Minerva  first  tan^t  mortal  men  to  be  carpenters,  and  also  to  make  shields  and 
cnrionsly  wrought  chariots." — Hoic.  H,  in  Vener,  v.  12. 

18.  And  He  gave  imto  Moses,  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  communing 
with  him  upon  Mount  Sinai,  two  tables  of  testimony,  tables  of  stone, 
written  with  the  finger  of  God. 

The  law  written  by  the  finger  of  Gk)d  was,  perhaps,  the  first  example  of  writing 
that  the  world  possessed.  Here  the  divine  art  was  promulgated,  of  which  other 
nations  afterwards  partook.  The  Tynans  and  Sidonians,  being  nearest  to  the  fountain 
head,  were  the  first  to  receive  the  art  of  writing  from  the  Jews.  Cadmus  is  said  to  have 
brought  an  alphabet  of  sixteen-  letters  from  Phoenicia  or  Egypt  into  Greece,  but  it  is 
difiicult  to  say  at  what  period ;  and  it  may  be  concluded  that  if  the  Egyptians  had 
possessed  the  art  of  writing  as  early  as  it  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  they  would  not 
have  entrusted  their  ancient  records  entirely  to  hierogljrphics.  The  tables  of  stone,  too, 
were  imitated  by  those  who  first  cultivated  this  art.  Epigones  said  that  the  Babylonians 
preserved  the  accounts  of  their  observations  of  the  heavens  for  728  years  upon  baked 
bricks.  The  words  oatracismus^  iabella^  laterculus,  &c,,  refer  to  the  shells,  ti^lets,  and 
tiles  upon  which  the  earliest  inscriptions  were  performed,  for  want  of  better  material ; 
while  uie  words  pttalismus,  liber ^  and  folium,  indicate  the  leaves  and  bark  of  trees  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

''  Sacred  as  the  laws 
On  brazen  tables  graved." — Soph.  Trachin,  v.  ^^. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Panchsea  possess  a  record,  written,  as  they  say,  by  Jupiter's 
own  hand.  They  have  also  a  large  golden  pillar,  on  -i^hich  are  letters  inscribed,  called  by 
the  Egyptians  sacred  writing,  expressing  the  famous  actions  of  Uranus,  Jupiter,  Diana^ 
and  Apollo,  written,  as  they  say,  by  Mercury  himself." — DiOD.  Sic.  1.  t.  c.46. 

"  Intellect  is  like  law  in  a  city ;  not,  indeed,  that  law  which  is  written  in  tables  or 
engraved  on  pillars,  but  that  law  of  which  a  divinity  is  the  legislator." 

Max.  Ttb.  Dm.  40. 

"  Two  tables  of  laws  had  been  added  to  the  ten  of  the  former  year." 

Liv.  1.  III.  c.  37. 
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4.  And  he  received  them  at  their  hand,  and  fashioned  it  with  a  graving 
tool,  after  he  had  made  it  a  molten  calf :  and  they  said,  These  be  tUj 
gods,  0  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Jews  had  formed  some  attachment  to  the  gods  of  Egypt, 
which  had  not  been  entirely  destroyed  even  by  the  judgments  which  had  visited  those 
deities  in  common  with  their  worshippers.  The  calf  was  an  Egyptian  idol.  See  Exod. 
vxn.  26,  and  ix.  6. 

6.  And  they  rose  up  early  on  the  morrow,  and  offered  burnt  offerings, 
and  brought  peace  offerings ;  and  the  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to 
drink,  and  rose  up  to  play. 

That  is  to  sing  and  dance,  as  stated  in  verses  18  and  19.  Dancing  was  very  com- 
mon at  religious  ceremonies,  and  was  not  in  itself  objectionable.  See  2  Sam.  vi.  14. 
The  "  feast  unto  the  Lord  "  which  Moses  proposed  to  Pharaoh  to  hold  was  probably 
a  dance  of  this  kind  accompanied  with  sacrifices. 
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''And  wheaoi  iliey  had  performed  the  sacrifices  and  snng  their  paaans,  the 
Thzacians  rose  up,  and  the  armed  men  danced  to  the  sonnd  of  the  pipe ;  andthej  sprang 
np  nimblj  and  used  their  swords  in  the  dance." — ^]^en.  Cyrop,  1.  y.  c.  9, 

"  The  pious  chief,  if  thus  the  heav'nly  mind 
Might  yield  to  calm  the  wave  and  chain  the  wind, 
With  hps  devout  and  suppliant  action  prays, 
And  pours  libations  o'er  uie  sacred  blaze. 
Orpheus  conmiands,  the  youths  in  arms  advance, 
And  tread  the  measures  of  the  warlike  dance  ; 
With  swords  they  clash  their  shields,  and  aU  around 
Through  the  vex*d  air  the  dismal  clangors  sound. 
That  ancient  custom  still  the  nations  keep, 
When  kings  are  borne  within  the  tomb  to  sleep. 
In  Bhea*s  worship  still  the  Hirygian  crowd. 
The  goddess  soothe  with  drams  and  timbrels  loud." 

Apol.  Rhod.  Arg,  1. 1,  v.  1132. 

''  The  Salii,  when  in  the  month  of  March  they  cany  the  sacred  bucklers  through 
the  city,  are  habited  in  purple  vests,  girt  with  broad  belts  of  brass.  They  wear  abo 
brazen  helmets,  and  carry  short  swords,  with  which  they  strike  upon  the  bucklers  and  to 
those  sounds  they  keep  time  with  their  feet.  They  move  in  an  agreeable  manner,  per- 
forming certain  involutions  and  evolutions  in  a  quick  measure,  wi&  vigour,  agility,  and 
I."— Plut.  Num.  c.  13. 


"  Of  all  the  ancient  mysteries  no  one  is  discoverable  at  which  dandng  was  not  in 
practice." — Lugian.  de  Saltai.  c.  16. 

*'  Dances  are  led  up,  said  peeans  sung  in  honour  of  the  gods." 

Arb.  Mpped.  Alex,  1. iv.  all. 

**  We  read  that  even  the  LaoedsBmonianB  ranked  a  certain  kind  of  dancing  among 
the  manly  exerdses,  as  being  useM  in  war.  If  either  was  this  practice  held  in  disrepute 
among  the  Romans,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  dance  which  continues  still  to  be  practised 
by  priests,  and  hallowed  by  religion." — Quintil.  1. 1.  c.  11. 
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20.    And  he  said,  Thou  canst  not  see  my  £Ekce :  for  there  shall  no  man  see 
me,  and  live. 

**  The  gods  are  terrible  when  they  appear  in  their  real  forms." 

HoM.  n.  1.XX.  V.  131. 


*'  Ah !  who  of  the  gods,  passing  beyond  the  incense-receiving  dwelling,  presents  a 
countenance  radiant  as  the  sun  f  Let  us  ny,  O  mother,  lest  we  behold  the  power  of  the 
gods." — EuMP.  /(w,  V.  1661. 

"  The  laws  of  Cronus  decree  that  whosoever  shall  have  beheld  any  of  the  immortals 
when  the  Divinity  himself  shall  not  choose,  this  same  should  behold  with  a  heavy  penalty." 

Callim.  JI.  in  Pallad.  v.  101. 

"  The  Pelleneans  tell  us  that  the  statue  of  the  goddess  stands  commonly  untouched, 
and  that  when  the  priestess  moves  it  out  of  the  temj^e,  in  order  to  carry  it  in  procession, 
none  dare  look  it  in  the  &ce,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  turn  away  their  eyes  with  great 
care,  for  it  is  not  only  a  terrible  and  dangerous  sight  to  mankind,  but  its  look  renders  the 
trees  barren  and  blasts  the  £mit  where  it  passes." — ^Plut.  Arai,  c.  32. 

JupitOT  says : — 

"  Mortals  die  with  fright,  if  I  appear  before  them  in  my  proper  diape." 

LuouN.  Dial.  Leer  2. 

"  I  beheld  Bacchus  dictating  verses  among  the  remote  rocks  !  My  mind  trouble 
with  the  recent  terror." — ^Hoe.  L  n.  carm.  19. 
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*'  The  diyine  Janns  presented  his  two-fold  features  before  mj  ejes.  I  was  stmck 
with  amazement,  and  felt  my  hair « stiffen  with  terror,  and  my  heart  was  frozen  with  a 
sudden  chiU."— Ov.  Fast  1. 1.  t.  95. 

21.  And  the  Lord  said.  Behold,  tAere  is  a  place  by  me,  and  thou  shalt 
stand  upon  a  rock  : 

22.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  while  my  glory  passeth  by,  that  I  will  put 
thee  in  a  clift  of  the  rock,  and  will  coyer  tiiee  with  my  hand  while  I 
pass  by  : 

23.  And  I  will  take  away  mine  hand,  and  thou  shalt  see  my  back  parts  ; 
but  my  £Ekce  shall  not  be  seen. 

In  the  poets  the  gods  are  often  represented  as  visiting  the  abodes  of  men  in  dis- 
guise :  at  the  moment  of  their  departure,  they  assume  their  own  form  and  are  recognised, 
Uieir  '  back  parts  *  only  being  seen. 

Neptune  appearing  to  the  Ajaoes  in  the  form  of  Calchas,  thus  disooyers  himself  as 
he  withdraws. 

"Not  Calchas  this,  the  venerable  seer, — 
Short  as  he  tnm'd,  I  saw  the  power  appear  : 
I  mark'd  his  parting,  and  the  steps  he  trod. 
His  own  bright  evidence  reveals  a  god." — ^HoM.  H,  1.  xm.  v»  70, 

So  Yenus  shows  herself  to  ^neas,  as  she  is  parting  from  him ; 

"  Thus  having  said,  she  turned,  and  made  appear 
Her  neck  refrdgent  and  disheveled  hair, 
In  length  of  tnun  descends  her  sweeping  gown 
And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  love  is  known." 

ViBO.  -JSk.  Il  Y.  406. 

So  Apollo,  appearing  to  the  Trojans  in  the  form  of  Butes — 

"  He  spake,  then  flew 
Obscure  in  air,  and  vanished  from  their  view; 
The  Trojans,  by  his  arms  their  patron  know. 
And  hear  the  twanging  of  his  heavenly  bow." — ^Ibid.  L  ix.  v.  657- 

*'  Jupiter,  they  say,  was  long  averse  to  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Hercules  to  see 
his  person  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  repeated  importunity,  the  god,  in  compliance, 
used  the  following  artifice  :  he  cut  off  the  head  of  a  ram,  and  covering  himself  with  its 
skin,  showed  himself  in  that  form  to  Hercules  :  from  this  incident  the  Egyptian  statues 
of  Jupiter  represent  that  divinity  with  the  head  of  a  ram." — ^Hdt.  1.  n.  c.  12. 

Plutarch  mentions  the  following  inscription  on  the  temple  at  Sais  : — 

'*  I  am  all  that  hath  been,  is,  and  shall  be  ;  and  my  peplum^  or  veil,  no  mortal  luuth 
ever  yet  uncovered." — Plut.  de  IM.  et  Osirid,  c.  9. 


EXODUS  XXXIV- 
5.     The  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud. 

"  Some  deity,  having  his  shoxdders  wrapped  in  a  cloud,  comes  to  protect  Dio* 
modes."— Hom.  //.  L  v.  v.  186. 

'*  Jupiter  manifested  himself  from  heaven  in  a  cloud  burning  with  rays  of  light  and 
gold."— ViRG.  ^u.  1.  VII.  V.  142. 

16.  Lest  thon  make  a  covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  they 
go  a  whoring  after  their  gods,  and  do  sacrifice  unto  their  gods,  and  one 
call  thee^  and  thou  eat  of  his  sacrifice  ; 
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Feasting  and  meny-making  formed  a  principal  feature  of  the  sacrifices  and  wor- 
ship of  the  ancients.     See  Exodus  xxxii.  6. 

"  It  seemeth  to  me  that  the  Jewish  feasts  of  Sabbaths  are  not  altogether  nnlike 
those  of  Bacchns.  Thej  solemnise  and  hononr  the  Sabbath  with  mntoal  feasting,  and 
inviting  one  another  to  drink  wine." — Plut.  Sympos,  L  iv.  qn.  5. 

*'  The  feast  approached ;  when  to  the  bine-eyed  maid 
Hifj  vows  for  Cygnns  slain  the  victor  paid, 
And  a  white  heifer  on  her  altar  laid. 
The  reeking  entrails  on  the  fire  they  threw, 
And  to  the  gods  the  grateftil  odonr  flew : 
Heav'n  had  its  part  in  sacrifice :  the  rest 
Was  broil'd,  and  roasted  for  the  fdture  feast."— Ov.  Metam.  1.  xil.  v.  150. 

"  Time  was,  when  on  the  rack  a  man  wonld  lay 
The  seasoned  flitch  against  a  solemn  day  ; 
And  think  the  Mends  who  met  with  decent  mirth, 
To  celebrate  the  honr  which  gave  him  birth; 
On  this,  and  what  of  flesh  the  altar  spared, 
(For  altars  then  were  hononred)  nobly  fered." — Juv.  Sai.  ii.  v.  83. 

30.    And  when  Aaron  and  all  the  children  of  Israel  saw  Moses,  Behold,  the 
skin  of  his  face  shone  ;  and  they  were  afraid  to  come  nigh  him. 

**  The  warrior  goddess  gives  his  face  to  shine 
With  majesty  enlarged,  and  &ce  divine." 

HoM.  Odyu.  1.  XXIII.  ¥.  156. 

*^  White  o'er  my  sable  eye-brows,  snowy  white, 
My  open  forehead  seemed  one  lustrous  light ; 
My  eyes  a  living  aznre  as  they  streamed, 
Ev'n  than  Minerva's  more  divinely  beamed." — Theocr.  IdyL  xx.  v.  24. 

Lncian,  describing  a  statue  of  Juno,  says — 

"  On  her  head  she  wears  a  tower,  and  is  environed  with  rays.  She  also  bears  upon 
her  head  a  stone  called,  from  its  singrtdar  property,  the  Lamp.  This  stone  shines  by  night 
with  such  splendour  as  to  illuminate  the  whole  temple ;  and  though  in  the  day  time  it  is 
much  less  bright,  yet  it  always  preserves  a  fiery  appearance." — Lucian.  de  dea  £^.  c.  32. 

"  Prom  young  lulus'  head 
A  lambent  flame  arose,  which  gently  spread 
Around  his  brows,  and  on  his  temples  fed." — ^ViBO.  jEh,  I.  n.  v.  682. 
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8.    And  he  made  the  layer  of  brass,  and  the  foot  of  it  of  brassi  of  the 
looking-glasses  of  the  women  assembling. 

The  marginal  reading  is  brazen  ffkases.  Mirrors  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks  at 
a  very  early  period.  They  were  at  first  formed  of  metal,  usually  of  a  composition  of  tin 
and  copper,  but  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold.  Subsequently  they  were  made  of  polished 
stones,  and  of  glass  covered  at  the  back  with  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  as  in  the  present  day. 

"  Having  placed  the  golden  chaplet  around  her  tresses,  she  arranges  her  hair  in 
the  radiant  mirror." — EuBiP.  Med,  v.  1161. 

y  Men  who  preside  over  mirrors  and  scents." — Ibid.  Orest  v.  1112. 

''  I  was  binding  my  braided  hair  with  fiUets,  looking  into  the  round  polished 
aur&ce  of  the  golden  mirror."— Ibid.  Hecub.  v.  925. 
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''  The  arms  of  Cyrus  shone  with  brightness  like  a  mirror." — Xek.  Qjfrqp,  1.  ya,  c.  1. 

"  As  yon  have  been  holding  the  mirror,  I  am  afraid  that  yonr  hand  may  smell  of 
silver,  and  that  Philolaches  may  snspect  you  haye  been  receiving  silver  elsewhere." 

Plaut.  Mostel,  act  i.  sc  3. 

"  Pure  silver  was  formerly  nsed  for  the  purpose  of  making  mirrors.  The  best 
mirrors  in  the  times  of  our  ancestors  were  those  of  Bmndisium,  composed  of  a  miztore  of 
stannum  and  copper." — Plin.  Sist  nat  1.  xxxiii.  o.  45. 

"  The  great  Demosthenes,  the  better  to  form  his  action,  used  to  plead  before  a 
large  mirror.  For  though  mirrors  perhaps  do  not  always  reflect  the  truest  images,  yet 
he  was  resolved  to  judge,  as  weU  as  he  could,  from  what  he  saw  himself." 

QuiNTiL-  Imi.  Or.  L  n.  c  3- 


EXODUS  XL. 

15.     Their  anointing  shall  be  an  everlasting  priesthood  throughout  their 
generations. 

"  An  Augnr,  though  he  be  convicted  of  the  most  heinous  crimes,  is  never  deprived 
of  his  office  during  his  lifelame." — ^Plut.  Quast  Rom.  99. 

*'  Bomulus  was  the  first  who  established  the  Arval  priesthood  at  Borne.  This 
dignity  is  only  ended  with  Hfe  itself,  and  whether  in  exile  or  in  captivity,  it  always 
attends  its  owner." — Plin.  HUL  nat,  1.  xviii.  c.  3. 

"  The  office  of  Augor  is  especially  sacred  on  this  account^  that  it  can  only  be 
taken  away  with  life  itself." — ^Plin.  £pUt  L  rr.  Qp.  8. 
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LEVITICUS  I. 

5.  And  he  shall  kill  the  bullock  before  the  Lord  :  and  the  priests,  Aaron's 
sons,  shall  bring  the  blood,  and  sprinkle  the  blood  round  about  upon 
the  altar  that  i^  by  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

"  The  Priest,  (at  Athens)  besprinkled  all  over  with  blood,  takes  out  the  entrails, 
plucks  out  the  heart,  and  pours  the  blood  upon  the  altar." — Lucian.  de  sacrif,  c.  13. 

"  The  tender  firstlings  of  my  woolly  breed 
ShaU  on  the  holy  altar  often  bleed."— ViBO.  Ihl.  u  v.  7. 


LEVITICUS   II. 


1.  And  when  any  will  offer  a  meat  offering  unto  the  Lord,  his  offering 
shall  be  of  fine  flour ;  and  he  shall  pour  oil  upon  it,  and  put  frankin- 
cense thereon. 

The  custom  of  burning  frankincense  in  honour  of  the  gods  was  very  general 
among  ancient  nations.     In  CiJypso's  grotto — 

"  Cedar  and  frankincense,  an  odorous  pile 
Flamed  on  the  hearth  and  wide  perfrimed  the  isle." 

HoM.  OdyM.  1.  V.  V.  60. 

"  Pure  oil  and  incense  on  the  fire  they  throw 
And  fat  of  victims  which  his  friends  bestow." — ^ViBO.  Mis.  1.  VI.  v.  224 

*'  Offer  the  frunkincense  to  the  propitious  gods  of  the  &mily." 

Ov.  Fast,  1.  n.  v.  625. 

"  If  the  sea  will  pive  me  no  rest  on  my  voyage,  why  shoxdd  I  offer  the  useless 
frankincense  to  Neptune  r" — Ibid,  de  Pont,  1.  n.  ep.  9. 

•*  In  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  incense  was  not  used  when  sacrificing  to  the  gods ; 
indeed  pepple  knew  of  no  other  smell,  or  rather  stench,  I  may  say,  than  that  of  the  cedar 
and  the  citrus,  shrubs  of  their  own  growth,  as  it  arose  in  volumes  of  smoke  from  the 
sacrifices." — Plin.  Bist,  not,  1.  xiii.  c-  1. 

"  Offer  to  Jove  the  pious  incense." — Mart.  1.  xiii.  epig,  4. 

"  Augustus  ordered  that  every  senator,  before  he  took  his  seat  in  the  house,  should 
pay  his  devotions  with  an  offering  of  frankincense  and  wine  at  the  altar  of  that  god  in 
whose  temple  the  senate  then  assembled." — Suet,  dies,  Aug,  c.  35. 

4,  And  if  thou  bring  an  oblation  of  a  meat  oflfering  baken  in  the  oven,  it 
shall  be  unleavened  cakes  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  or  unleavened 
wafers  anointed  with  oil. 

In  the  festival  called  compitalisr-^ 

'*  The  sacrifices  presented  consisted  of  honey-cakes  (ireXai^i)." 

Dion.  Halic.  Antiq,  1.  iv.  c.  14. 

'^  Numa  enacted  that  spelt  is  not  in  a  pure  state  for  offering  except  when  it  is 
parched." — ^Plin.  Hist,  not,  L  xvin.  c.  2. 

^  At  the  present  day  even,  the  sadifices  in  conformity  witli  the  ancient  rites,  as 
well  09  tbose  offered  tip  on  birthdayB,  are  made  with  parched  pottage." — Ibid.  1.  xvni.  o.  19. 
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11.  No  meat  offering,  which  ye  shall  bring  unto  the  Lord,  shall  be  made 
with  leaven  :  for  ye  shall  bum  no  leaven,  nor  any  honey,  in  any  offering 
of  the  Lord  made  by  fire. 

Circe*  the  enchantress  thus  instmcts  Ulysses  before  his  descent  to  the  infernal 
regions — 

"  To  all  the  shades  aronnd  libations  ponr, 
And  o'er  th'  ingredients  strew  the  hallowed  flonr ; 
New  wine  and  milk  with  honey  tempered  bring, 
And  living  water  from  the  crystal  spring." — ^HoM.  Odyu.  I.  x.  v.  519. 

The  ghost  of  Clytemnestra,  addressing  the  sleeping  Furies,  says — 

"  Oft  have  ye  tasted 
My  temperate  offerings  miz'd  with  fragrant  honey,. 
Gratefril  libations :  oft  the  hallow'd  feast 
Around  my  hearth,  at  midnight^s  solemn  hour. 
When  not  a  god  shar'd  in  yonr  rites." — Mbck,  EUmen,  v.  107- 

"  The  hallowed  grove 
Where,  on  the  grassy  surface,  to  the  powers 
A  welcome  offering  flows,  with  honey  mix'd. 
The  limpid  stream." — Soph.  (Edip,  Colon,  v.  159. 

"  Water,  with  honey  mixed,  ponr  on  the  earth." — Ibid.  v.  481. 

'^  The  Persian  Magi  sacrifice  to  water,  ponring  oil  mixed  with  milk  and  honej 
upon  the  eartL" — Strab.  1.  xv.  c.  S, 

"  With  each  revolving  spring  I  bear 
My  pions  duty  to  the  gratefrd  soil 
My  hmnble  offerings,  honey,  meal,  and  oil." — JuY.  &U,  xvi.  v;  3?. 


LEVITICUS   V. 


1.  And  if  a  soni  sin,  and  hear  the  voice  of  swearing,  and  ti  a  witness, 
whether  he  hath  seen  or  known  of  %t\  if  he  do  not  utter  iV|  then  ha 
shall  bear  his  iniquity. 

(Edipus  adjures  the  Thebans  : — 

''  I  speak  to  all  the  citizens  of  Thebes, 
Myself  a  citizen ;  observe  me  weU : 
K  any  know  the  murderer  of  Lais, 
Let  him  reveal  it ;  I  command  you  aU« 
But  if  there  be  who  knows  the  murderer, 
And  yet  conceals  him  from  us,  mark  his  &te, 
Which  here  I  do  pronounce :'  let  none  receive, 
Throughout  my  longdom,  none  hold  converse  with  Ima^ 
Nor  offer  prayer,  nor  sprinkle  o'er  his  head 
The  sacred  cup  ;  let  him  be  driven  £rom  all, 
By  all  abandoned  and  by  all  accursed." — Soph.  (Edip,  BeXy  v.  228* 

6.  And  it  shall  he,  when  he  shall  be  guilty  in  one  of  these  thifufSt  that  he 
shall  confess  that  he  hath  sinned  in  that  ihiny : 

"  In  my  opinion  the  only  means  of  mollifying  a  crime  is  a  ft^ee  acknowledgment 
thereof,  and  the  giving  manifest  signs  of  penitence.""— Abb.  Mxped*  Alex*  L  7#  c«  29r 
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LEVITICUS  VI. 
18.     The  fire  shall  ever  be  burning  npon  the  altar ;  it  shall  never  go  out. 

The  Chaldsdans  and  Persians,  and  afber  them  the  Gfreeks  and  Romans,  had  sacred 
hearths  on  which  thej  preserved  a  perpetual  fire.  In  the  temple  of  Apollo  Camens  at 
Gyrene  the  fire  npon  the  altar  was  never  sofifered  to  be  eztingaished :  the  same  is  related 
of  the  sacred  fire  in  the  temple  of  Aderbain  in  Armenia :  the  CaimachitflB  of  India  also 
maintained  a  perpetual  fire.  Pansamas  mentions  the  lamp  of  Minerva  Polias,  at  Athens, 
which  never  went  out ;  and  many  of  the  Romans  maintained  a  constant  fire,  not  only  in 
the  temple,  but  in  their  private  houses. 

**  Obestbs  :     I  will  approach  his  shrine,  his  sacred  throne, 

And  his  eternal  fires." — MsCK,  Choepk.  v.  1085. 

"  The  Hving  light 
In  Prytaneum  bums  both  day  and  night.'* — Theocb.  Idyll,  xxj.  v.  36. 

*'  Where  Scorpio  to  the  south  his  daw  expands. 
Burning  with  constant  fire  an  altar  stands." — Abat.  Pka»,  v.  402. 

'*  The  flames  unceasing  deck  thy  hallowed  shrine 
And  breathe  sweet  odours  to  thy  power  divine." 

Callim.  E.  in  JpoU.  v.  84. 

*'  The  Persians  have  certain  lai^  shrines,  called  Pyretheia.  In  the  middle  of  these 
is  an  altar,  on  which  is  a  great  quantity  of  ashes,  where  the  Magi  maintain  an  uneztin- 
gnished^fire." — Steab.  1.  xv.  c.  3. 

"  Upon  the  rock  (at  Athens)  is  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  the  ancient  shrine  of 
Minerva  Polias,  in  which  is  the  never  extinguished  lamp." — iBia  1.  ix.  c.  1. 

"  Antiochus  extinguished  the  lamp  which  was  burning  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalemy 
and  which  was  called  by  the  Jews  immortal  (d^ovorov)." — Diod.  Sic.  1.  iXLV^^fragm. 

''  The  burning  lamp  (in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  in  Egypt)  never  goeth 
out." — Plut.  de  dtfecL  orac.  c-  2. 

**  To  Numa  is  ascribed  the  sacred  establishment  of  the  Yestal  Virgins,  and  the 
'whole  service  with  respect  to  the  perpetual  fire,  which  they  watch  continually." 

Plut.  Num.  c.  9. 

^'^The  Persians  sacrifice  to  fire,  supplying  it  with  aliment,  and  at  the  same  time 
exclaiming,  O  sovereign  ruler  Fire,  eat." — Max.  Ttb.  dis$.  38. 

The  ghost  of  Hector  brings  to  .^hieas — 

"  The  eternal  fire  from  the  altar."— Vibo.  JSh.  1.  ii.  v.  297. 

"  This  temple  of  Vesta  is  the  place  in  which  the  palladium  is  kept,  and  the  per- 
petual fire."— Ov.  Trist.  L  in.  el^.  1. 

*^  The  fire  that  has  never  been  extinguished  lies  hidden  in  the  temple.  Neither 
Vesta  nor  fire  has  any  likeness." — Ibid.  Fast  1.  vi.  v.  29. 

'*  The  extinction  of  the  fire  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  for  which  the  vestal  who  had 
the  watch  for  that  night  was  whipped  to  death,  struck  more  terror  into  men's  minds  than 
all  the  other  ominous  and  preternatural  appearances." — Liv.  1.  xvm.  c.  11. 

*'  Basely  forgetful  of  the  Roman  name, 
The  heaven-descended  shields,  the  vestal  flame 
That  wakes  eternal,  and  the  peaceful  gown. 
Those  emblems  which  the  Fates  with  boundless  empire  crown  I" 

Hob.  L  m.  earm,  5, 

**  They  preserve  the  fire  unextinguished  on  the  sacred  hearth." 

SiL.  Ital.  I.  m.  V.  29. 
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24.  And  there  came  a  fire  out  from  before  the  Lord,  and  consumed  upon 
the  altar  the  burnt  offering  and  the  fat. 

"  So  they,  obedient  to  their  heavenly  sire, 
Bade  in  th'  Acropolis  an  altar  rise, 
But  carried  to  the  shrine  no  spark  of  fire 
To  waft  from  earth  the  pious  sacrifice. 

On  them  the  supplicated  power 

Bain'd  from  his  yellow  clond  a  golden  shower." — Pikd.O/^j?.vii.v.87- 

"  If  the  perpetual  fire  in  the  temples  happen  by  any  accident  to  be  pnt  ont,  it  is 

not  to  be  lighted  again  from  another  fire,  bat  new  fire  is  to  be  obtained  by  drawing  a 

pure  and  nnpolluted  flame  from  the  snnbeams ;  they  kindle  it  generally  with  concave 

vess^  of  brass," — Plut.  Num.  c.  9. 

See  notes  on  i  Kings  XYUI.  38. 

LEVITICUS  X. 

12.  And  Moses  spake  unto  Aaron,  and  unto  Eleazar  and  unto  Ithamar, 
his  sons  that  were  left,  Take  the  meat  offering  that  remaineth  of  the 
offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  and  eat  it  without  leaven  beside  the 
altar  :  for  it  is  most  holy : 

13.  And  ye  shall  eat  it  in  the  holy  place,  because  it  is  thy  due,  and  thy 
sons'  due,  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire  :  for  so  I  am  com- 
manded. 

"  In  Egypt,  the  sacred  ministers  are  not  obliged  to  consnme  any  part  of  their  do- 
mestic property ;  each  has  a  moiety  of  the  sacred  viands  ready  dressed  assigned  him ; 
besides  a  large  and  daily  allowance  of  beef  and  geese ;  tiiey  have  also  wine,  bnt  are  not 
permitted  to  feed  on  fish." — Hdt.  1.  ii.  c.  37. 
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6.  And  the  hare  because  he  cheweth  the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof; 
he  is  unclean  unto  you. 

"  The  Jews,  it  is  said,  abstain  from  eating  the  hare,  hating  and  abhorring  it  as  an 
unclean  animal." — Plut.  8ympo9. 1.  iv.  qu.  5. 

7.  And  the  swine,  though  he  divide  the  hoof,  ^d  be  clovenfooted,  yet  he 
cheweth  not  the  cud  ;  he  is  unclean  to  you. 

8.  Of  their  flesh  shall  ye  not  eat,  and  their  carcase  shall  ye  not  touch  ; 
they  are  unclean  to  you. 

"  The  Egyptians  regard  the  hog  as  an  unclean  animal,  and  if  they  casually  touch 
one,  they  immediately  plunge  themselves,  clothes  and  all,  into  the  water.'* 

Hdt.  1.II.  c.47. 

"  Swine  are  never  used  for  sacrifices  in  Scythia,  nor  will  they  suffer  them  to  be 
kept  in  their  country." — Ibid,  1.  iv.  c.  36. 

"Besides  other  observances  relative  to  the  temple  of  Comana,  in  Pontus,  the 
purity  of  this  enclosure  is  an  especisd  object  of  vigilance,  by  abstinence  firom  swine's  flesh. 
The  whole  city  indeed,  is  bound  to  abstain  from  this  food,  and  swine  are  not  permitted 
to  enter  it."— Strab.  1.  xii,  a  8. 
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"  As  for  swine's  flesh,  the  Jews  have  it  in  great  abomination.  They  suppose  that 
tlie  white  leprosy  may  be  engendered  by  feeding  upon  it." 

Plut.  Sympos.  1.  iv.  qn.  5. 

'*  The  bodies  of  those  who  drink  the  milk  of  swine  break  out  into  leprous  and 
it>ugh  scabs." — Ibid,  de  laid,  et  Osirid,  c.  8. 

**  In  cases  of  scrofula,  the  use  of  swine's  flesh  is  forbidden  to  the  patient." 

Plin.  MUL  mU.  1.  XXX.  c.  12. 
The  laud  of  Judna,  where 

*'  Old  indulgence  grants  a  length  of  life 
To  hogs,  that  &tten,  fearless  of  the  knife."— Jut.  Sai.  Yl.  v.  159. 

'*  Sprung  firom  a  father  who  the  Sabbath  fears, 
There  is,  who  nought  but  clouds  and  skies  reveres, 
And  shuns  the  taste,  by  old  tradition  led. 
Of  human  flesh,  and  swine's,  with  equal  dread." 

Ibid.  8aL  xiv.  v.  98. 

**  The  Jews  refrain  from  feeding  on  swine,  in  memory  of  their  former  calamity, 
for  that  they  had  once  been  infected  and  defiled  with  the  same  leprous  tumours  and 
eruptions  to  which  that  animal  is  subject." — Tao.  JSid.  1.  y.  c.  4. 

Although  swine  were  regarded  by  the  Egyptians  as  unclean,  they  neverfcheless 
sacrificed  them  on  some  occasions,  with  many  obscene  ceremonies,  and  at  such  times  they 
feasted  upon  these  animals.  The  prohibition  to  the  Jews  may  therefore  have  been 
designed  to  prevent  them  from  taking  any  part  in  such  idolatrous  and  impure 
practices. 

"  The  only  deities  to  whom  the  Egyptians  offer  swine  are  Bacchus  and  Luna :  to 
these  they  sacrifice  them  when  the  moon  is  at  the  Aill,  after  which  they  eat  the  flesh. 
Why  they  offer  wine  at  this  particular  time,  and  at  no  other,  the  Egyptians  have  a  tradition, 
among  themselves,  which  deUcacy  forbids  me  to  explain.  The  following  is  the  mode  in 
which  they  sacrifice  this  animal  to  Luna:— As  soon  as  it  is  killed  they  cut  off*  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  which,  with  the  spleen  and  the  &t,  they  inclose  in  the  caul  and  bum. 
On  the  remainder,  which  at  any  other  time  they  would  disdain,  they  feast  at  the  frdl  moon, 
when  the  sacrifice  is  performei" — ^Hdt.  1.  ii.  c.  47. 

"  The  Egyptians,  once  in  their  lives,  sacrifice  a  sow,  when  the  moon  is  in  the  fiill, 
and  then  eat  her  flesh." — Plut.  Flut  de  Isid.  et  Oairid.  c.  8. 

'^  In  some  approbrious  den  of  shame,  combined 
With  that  vile  herd,  the  horror  of  their  kind, 
You'll  twine  gay  fillets  round  your  forehead ;  deck 
With  strings  of  orient  pearl  the  breast  and  neck. 
Soothe  the  Good  Goddess  with  large  bowls  of  wine, 
And  the  soft  belly  of  a  pregnant  swine." — Juv.  Sat.  ii.  v.  83. 

The  sow  was  also  sacrificed  to  Geres,  according  to  Ovid,  for  the  following 
reason — 

"  The  sow,  with  her  broad  snout  for  rooting  up 
Th'  entrusted  seed,  was  judg'd  to  spoil  the  crop, 
And  intercept  the  sweating  farmer's  hope  : 
The  cov'tous  churl  of  unforgiving  kind 
Th'  offender  to  the  bloody  priest  resign'd." 

OY.Metam.  l.xv.  v.  111. 

"  Why  should  Ceres  receive  the  entrails  of  a  pregnant  sow,  if  she  denies  the 
unavailing  prayer  of  the  husbandman  ?  " — Ibid,  de  Pont,  1.  ix.  ep.  9. 

10.  And  all  that  have  not  fins  and  scales  in  the  seas,  and  in  the  rivers,  of 
all  that  moye  in  the  waters,  and  of  any  living  thing  which  m  in  the 
waters,  they  sAall  be  an  abomination  unto  you. 

"  A  kind  of  alez  (a  liquid  prepared  from  the  intestines  of  fishes)  is  dedicated  to 
those  superstitious  observanoes  which  enjoin  strict  chasti^,  and  that  prepared  from,  fish 
without  Boalea  to  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Jews."— Pun.  HUt,  not.  1.  xxxi.  c.  44. 
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'^  Ntuna  ordered  tbat  fish  without  scales  shotdd  not  be  served  up  at  the  festivallB  of 
the  gods." — Ibid.  1.  xxxii.  c.  10. 

13.  And  these  are  they  which  ye  shall  have  in  abomination  among  the 
fowls ;  they  shall  not  be  eaten,  they  are  an  abomination :  the  eagle,  and 
the  ossifrage,  and  the  ospray, 

14.  And  the  vulture,  and  the  kite  after  his  kind. 

"  How  can  bird  that  preys  on  bird  be  pure  ?  " — ^^SCH.  Suppl.  v.  226. 

22.  Even  these  of  them  ye  may  eat ;  the  locust  after  his  kind,  and  the 
bald  locust  after  his  kind,  and  the  beetle  after  his  kind,  and  the  grass- 
hopper after  his  kind. 

"  The  Nasamones  hunt  for  locusts,  which,  having  dried  in  the  sun,  they  reduce  to 
a  powder  and  eat,  mixed  with  milk. — Hdt.  1.  iv.  c.  172. 

"  Will  you  lay  a  wager  whether  locusts  or  thrushes  are  the  sweetest  ?  " 

Abistoph.  Acham.  v.  1115. 

'*  The  Acridophagi  or  Locust-eaters  dwell  on  the  borders  of  the  deserts  ;  they  are 
of  less  stature  than  other  men,  thin,  and  of  dark  complexion.  In  the  spring  time  tho 
south  winds  rise  high  and  drive  an  infinite  number  of  locusts  out  of  the  deserts  of  an 
extraordinary  size,  and  these  supply  them  plentifully  with  food  for  the  whole  year." 

DiOD.  Sic.  l.ni.  c29. 

"  There  is  a  people  of  Arabia  whose  food  consists  of  locusts,  which  the  south-west 
and  west  winds,  when  they  blow  violently  in  the  spring-time,  drive  in  bodies  into  the 
country.  The  inhabitants  catch  them  by  throwing  into  the  ravines  materials  which,  when 
ignited,  cause  a  great  deal  of  smoke.  The  locusts  as  they  fly  across  the  smoke  are  blinded, 
and  fall  down.     They  are  pounded  with  salt,  made  into  cakes,  and  eaten  as  food." 

Strab.  1.  XVI.  c.  4. 

''  Some  tribes  of  the  Ethiopians  subsist  on  nothing  but  locusts,  which  are  smoke- 
dried  and  salted  as  their  provision  for  the  year." — Plin.  Eiat,  not.  1.  vi.  c.  35. 

"  The  Parthians  look  upon  locusts  as  a  choice  food,  and  eat  the  grasshopper  also." 

Ibib.  L  XL  c.  35. 
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21.  And  if  he  he  poor,  and  cannot  get  so  much,  then  he  shall  take  one 
lamb  for  a  trespass  oflTering  to  be  waved,  to  make  an  atonement  for 
him,  and  one-tenth  deal  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat 
offering,  and  a  log  of  oil. 

"  The  countryman  brings  his  plough-ox,  the  shepherd  a  lamb,  another  frankincense 
or  a  honey-cake ;  a  poor  man,  perhaps,  is  let  off  with  only  a  hand-kiss  of  the  god." 

LuoiAN.  de  8aer\f,  c.  12. 

*'  Formerly  a  little  meal  and  the  sparkling  grain  of  pure  salt  sufficed  to  propitiate 
the  gods."— Ov.  Fast  1. 1.  v.  337. 

^  The  country  people,  and  indeed  some  whole  nations,  offer  milk  to  the  gods,  and 
those  who  cannot  procure  fi-ankincense,  substitute  in  its  place  salted  cakes,  for  the  gods 
are  not  dissatisfied  when  they  are  worshipped  by  everyone  to  the  best  of  his  ability." 

Plik.  Biat,  nai.  1. 1.  dedicat, 

"  With  what  worthy  offering  can  I,  a  poor  man,  sacrifice  to  thee  ?  Though 
Mevania  should  give  the  richness  of  its  valleys,  or  the  Clitumnian  meadows  their  snow- 
white  bulls,  these  would  not  satisfy  thee.  But  often  among  richer  offerings,  an  altar  of 
turf,  and  a  meal  cake,  with  a  small  vessel  of  salt,  have  been  accepted  by  the  gods." 

Stat.  8ylv.  1 1.  4.  v.  127. 
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21.  And  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat, 
and  confess  oyer  him  all  the  miquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all 
their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the 
goat,  and  shall  send  Aim  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man  into  the  wilder- 
ness: 

22.  And  the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  unto  a  landjnot 
inhabited :  and  he  shall  let  go  the  goat  in  the  wilderness. 

"  Thej  cut  off  the  victim's  head,  and  take  the  skin  from  the  carcase ;  on  the  head  the^ 
heap  many  imprecations.  Such  as  have  a  market-place  at  hand  cany  it  there  and  sell  it 
to  the  Grecian  traders  ;  if  thej  have  not  this  opportunity,  they  throw  it  into  the  river. 
They  imprecate  the  head  by  wishing  that  whatever  evil  menaces  those  who  sacrifice,  or 
Egypt  in  general,  may  fall  on  that  head." — Hdt.  L  n.  a  39. 

"  The  Egyptians  having  cnrsed  the  head  of  the  sacrifice,  cat  it  off  and  cast  it  into 
the  river." — Plot,  de  Ind,  et  Onrid,  c.  31. 

Hence  the  ezpressions  '^Yonr  Uood  be  npon  your  heads,"  Ac  See  notes  on 
Acts  xniL  6. 

LEVITICUS  xvn. 


11.  The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood :  and  I  have  given  it  to  yon  upon 
the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls,  for  it  is  the  blood  tiiat 
maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul. 

''  Spare  the  vitals  of  the  child !  for  a  little  babe,  a .  little  victim,  falls.  Take  ye 
heart  for  heart,  I  pray,  vitals  for  vitals !  This  life  we  give  to  you  instead  of  a  better 
ona-— Ov.  Fast.  L  vi.  v,  160. 
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9,  The  nakedness  of  thy  sister,  the  daughter  of  thy  fiather,  or  daughter  of 
thy  mother,  tchetker  she  be  bom  at  home,  or  bom  abroad,  even  their 
ni^edness  thou  shalt  not  uncover. 

Such  alliances  were  not  unknown  among  the  heathen,  by  whom  Jove  himself  was 
cited  as  an  example.  Theocritus  eulogises  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  married  his  own 
sister. 

^'  Faor  at  his  side  Arsinoe's  blooming  grace, 
Than  whom  no  lovelier  queen  of  mortal  race, 
The  blessings  of  so  great  a  consort  proves — 
The  brother  and  the  husband  of  her  loves. 
Thus  too  the  gods — thus  Jove  and  Juno  wed ; 
And  odoured  Iris  shapes  the  immortal  bed." — Theocr.  IdyL  17. 

"  It  was  the  law,.they  say,  in  Egypt  (contrary  to  the  custom  of  all  other  nations),; 
that  brothers  and  sisters  might  marry  one  another.  It  was  prosperous  and  successfol  in 
the  marriage  of  Isis  with  her  brother  Osiris." — DiOD.  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  27. 

"  But  I,  who  walk  in  awfol  state  above 
The  majesty  of  heav'n,  the  sister- wife  of  Jove."— ViEG.jl5f.l.i.v.50 
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"  The  gods  wedded  their  sisters  ;  Saturn  married  Ops,  Oceanus  Tethys,  and  Jnno 
the  ruler  of  Olympus."— Ov.  Metam,  1.  n.  v.  496. 

"  Again  my  Grecians  shall  victorious  prove 
By  me  led  on  to  war,  the  sister- wife  of  Jove." — HoB.  1.  in.  Oarm,  3. 

See  Gen.  xx.  12. 
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11.  Ye  shall  not  steal,  neither  deal  falsely,  neither  lie  one  to  another. 

"  Whom  poverty  can  force  aside  from  truth, 
I  hate  him  as  the  gates  of  hell."— Hom.  O^yM.  1.  XIT.  v.  156. 

12.  Ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely. 

An  oath  was  esteemed  sacred  hy  the  Greeks,  and  the  punishments  of  perjury  after 
death  were  believed  to  be  very  severe ;  nor  were  the  perjured  safe  during  the  present  life, 
since  retribution  was  sure  to  overtake  them  sooner  or  later. 

Agamemnon  thus  laments  over  the  wounded  Menelans  : — 

**  The  race  of  Trojans  in  thy  ruin  join, 
And  faith  is  scom'd  by  all  the  perjured  line. 
Not  thus  our  vows,  confirmed  with  wine  and  gore, 
Those  hands  we  plighted  and  those  oaths  we  swore, 
Shall  be  in  vain.    When  Heaven's  revenge  is  slow, 
Jove  but  prepares  to  strike  the  fiercer  blow. 
I  see  the  Gt)d  already  from  the  pole, 
Bare  his  red  arm,  and  bid  the  thunder  roll ; 
I  see  the  Eternal  all  his  fury  shed, . 
And  shake  his  ^gis  o'er  their  guilty  head.       ' 
Such  mighty  woes  on  perjured  princes  wait, 
Their  well- deserved,  inevitable  fiite." — ^Hom.  /Z.  1.  it.  v.  157. 

In  the  saxne  confidence  Idomeneus  replies  to  Agamemnon  ^— 
'*  Let  but  the  signal  be  this  moment  given. 
To  mix  in  fight  is  all  I  ask  of  Heaven ; 
The  field  shall  prove  how  perjuries  sncceed. 
And  chains  or  death  avenge  the  impious  deed." — ^Ibid.  v.  270. 

Antenor  thus  exhorts  the  Trojans  assembled  in  counsel : — 

"  Let  Sparta's  treasures  be  this  hour  restored, 

And  Argive  Helen  own  her  ancient  lord. 

The  ties  of  faith,  the  sworn  alliance  broke, 

Our  impious  battles,  the  just  gods  provoke. 

As  this  advice  ye  practice  or  reject. 

So  hope  success  or  dread  the  dire  effect." — Ibid.  1.  vn.  v.  351. 
"  Witness  thou  first,  thou  greatest  power  above, 

All-good,  all-wise,  and  all-surveying  Jove  ! 

And  mother  earth,  and  heaven's  revolving  light, 

And  ye  fell  furies  of  the  realms  of  night. 

Who  rule  the  dead,  and  horrid  woes  prepare 

For  perjnred  kings  and  all  who  falsely  swear." — Ibid.  1.  xn.  v.  258. 

"  Did  you  see  there  (in  Hades)  any  of  the  parricides  and  the  perjured  ?  Aye,  by 
Neptune,  I  did  ! " — ^Akistoph.  Ran.  v.  274. 

"  The  Lacedaemonians  were  animated  by  the  thought  that  the  Athenians  had  been 
the  first  aggressors  in  violating  treaties.  In  the  former  war  they  were  well  aware  that  the 
first  ofience  waa  chargeable  on  their  heads,  because  the  Thebans  had  surprised  Plateaa 
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wliile  treaties  were  in  fact  sabsisting.  To  a  conduct  so  tmgenerotifl  they  attributed  all 
the  disasters  of  that  war ;  but  now  they  concluded  that  the  Athenians  were  as  guilty  as 
they  themselves  had  been ;  therefore,  with  cheerfdl  presages  of  success,  they  prepared  for 
war." — Thucyd.  L  vii.  c.  18. 

"  The  Divine  punishment  of  perjury  is  destruction ;  the  human  penalty  is  in&my.'' 

Cic.  de  Ug,  1.  ii.  c  9. 

17.  Thon  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart ;  thon  shalt  in  anywise 
rebuke  thy  neighbour,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him. 

'*  It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  good  neither  to  commit  &ults  themselves,  nor  to 
suffer  their  friends  to  be  subservient  to  that  which  is  wrong." — ^Akistot.  Eth.  1.  viii.  c.  8. 

"  To  reprove  one's  friend  for  a  &ult  that  deserves  it,  is  a  thankless  task ;  but  some- 
times it  18  useful  and  profitable.  Therefore  this  day  I  will  soundly  reprove  my  friend  for 
a  fault  that  much  deserves  it.  Unwilling  am  I  indeed,  did  not  my  friendship  bid  me  do 
it." — Plaut.  Tnnum.  Act.  i.  sc.  1. 

18.  Then  shalt  not  avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of 
thy  people,  but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:  I  om  the 
Lord. 

'*  Love  him  who  loves  thee,  to  the  kind  draw  nigh ; 
Give  to  the  giver,  but  the  churl  pass  by." — Hes.  Oper,  et  diei,  v.  351. 

'^  It  is  not  right  to  return  an  injury  or  to  do  evil  to  any  man,  however  one  may 
have  suffered  from  Mm." — Plat.  Oriio^  c.  10. 

'*  It  is  a  question  whether  a  man  should  love  himself  most  or  another,  for  we  are 
apt  to  censure  those  who  like  themselves  best,  and,  as  if  it  were  disgraceful,  we  call  them 
selfish."— Abistot.  JEth,  1.  n.  c.  8. 

"  'Tis  an  old  saying,  and  a  true  one,'  too. 
Of  all  mankind,  each  loves  himself  the  best.'* — Teb.  jindr.Bct.  il.  sc.  6; 

**  The  wise  man  will  feel  towards  his  friend  as  he  does  towards'himself ;  and  what- 
ever labour  he  would  encounter  with  a  view  to  his  own  pleasure,  he  will  encounter  also 
with  a  view  to  that  of  his  friend."— Cic.  dejln.  1. 1.  c.  20. 

"  To  brutes  our  Maker,  when  the  world  was  new, 
Sent  only  life ;  to  men  a  spirit  too, 
That  kindred  feelings  might  our  state  improve. 
And  mutual  wants  conduct  to  mutual  love." — Juv.  Sat,  xv.  v.  148. 

27.  Ye  shall  not  round  the  comers  of  your  heads,  neither  shalt  thou  mar 
the  comers  of  thy  heard. 

Hair  thus  rounded  was  a  distinguishing  mark  of  those  who  worshipped  the  goda 
of  the  heathen. 

''  The  priests  of  the  gods,  who  in  other  places  wear  their  hair  long,  in  Egypt  wear 
it  short.  It  is  elsewhere  customary  in  case  of  death,  for  those  who  are  most  nearly 
affected,  to  cut  off  their  hair  in  testimony  of  sorrow ;  bijt  the  Egyptians,  who  at  other 
times  have  their  heads  closely  shorn,  suffer  the  hair  on  this  oocajsion  togrow." 

Hdt.  1.  II.  c.  36. 

''  The  Arabians  cut  off  their  hair  round  their  temples,  from  the  supposition  thai 
Bacchus  wore  his  in  that  form." — Ibid.  1.  iii.  c.  8. 

*'  The  Abantes  cut  off  the  hair  from  the  fore-part  of  their  head,  not  in  imitation 
of  the  Arabians,  as  some  imagine,  nor  yet  of  the  Mysians,  but  because  they  were  a 
warlike  people,  who  loved  close  fighting.  That  they  might  not  therefore  give  advantage 
to  their  enemies  by  their  hair,  they  took  care  to  cut  it  off ;  and  we  are  informed  that 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  having  made  the  same  observation,  ordered  his  Macedonian  troops 
to  cut  off  their  beards,  these  being  a  ready  handle  in  battle." — Plut.  Thet.  c.  5. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  customary  to  cut  the  hair  of  slaves  dose  to 
the  temples,  as  a  token  of  servitude. 
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"  Do  you  wear  long  hair,  then — you,  who  are  a  slave  ?  " — Abistofh.  Aeei.  ▼.  911, 

''  SosiA.  {a  slave)  :  This  fellow  is  exactly  like  me — the  same  statue,  shorn 
head,  &c". — Plaut.  Jm^kiL  act.  l  y.  291. 

28.    Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead,  nor  print 
any  marks  npon  you  :  I  aw  the  Lord. 

At  the  foneral  games  on  the  death  of  Patroclus  : — 

"  Four  sprightly  coursers,  with  a  deadly  groan, 
Pour  forth  their  lives  and  on  ttie  pyre  are  thrown ; 
Of  nine  large  dogs,  domestic  at  lus  board, 
Fall  two,  selected  to  attend  their  lord ; 
Then  last  of  all,  and  horrible  to  tell, 
Sad  sacrifice  !  twelve  Trojan  captives  fell !  " 

HoMi  U.  1.  xxni.  V.  171. 

''  The  royal  Scythians,  on  the  death  of  their  king,  cut  off  a  part  of  their  ear,  shave 
their  heads  in  a  circular  form,  take  a  round  piece  of  flesh  &om  tiieir  arm,  wound  their 
foreheads  and  noses,  and  pierce  their  left  hand  with  arrows." — ^Hdt.  1.  iv.  c.  71. 

''  At  the  funeral  of  a  king,  the  Scythians  bring  with  him  one  of  the  deceased's 
concubines,  whom  they  previously  strangle,  together  with  the  baker,  the  cook,  the  groom, 

his  most  confidential  servant,  his  horses,  &,g They  select  such  of  the  deceased 

king's  attendants  in  the  following  year  as  have    been  most  about  his  person  ;   fifty 
of  them  they  strangle,  with  an  eqiial  number  of  his  best  horses.*' — Ibid. 

"  Solon  forbade  the  people  to  tear  themselves  at  ftmerals." — Plut.  Solon,  c.  21. 

*^  Another  provision  we  find  in  the  twelve  tables,  almost  literally  translated  from 
the  laws  of  Solon,  viz. : — *  Let  not  the  women  tear  their  cheeks,  or  make  the  luaus  or 
funeral  wailings." — Cic.  de  leg.  1.  ii.  c.  23. 

82.     Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the 
old  man,  and  fear  thy  God :  I  am  the  Lord* 

'^  A  secret  pleasure  touched  Athena's  soul 
To  see  the  preference  due  to  sacred  age, 
Regarded  ever  by  the  just  and  sage." — Hom.  Odyn.  L  in.  v.  52. 

''  The  Egyptians  surpass  aU  the  Greeks,  the  Lacedsemonians  excepted,  in  the 
reverence  which  they  pajr  to  age.  If  a  young  person  meets  his  senior,  he  instantiy  turns 
aside  to  make  way  for  him :  if  a  senior  enter  an  apartment,  the  youth  always  rise  from 
their  seats.     This  ceremony  is  observed  by  no  other  of  the  Gh-eeks." — Hdt.  1.  ii.  c.  80. 

"  We  seem  to  have  entered  the  city  of  Bacchus ;  I  behold  this  troop  of  Salyrs 
near  the  cave ;  I  bid  the  oldest  first.  All  hail !  " — Eurip.  Oycl,  v.  99. 

"  Choose  with  confidence  the  better  cause,  and  you  will  learn  to  be  ashamed 
at  what  is  disgraceftd  and  to  rise  up  from  your  seats  before  your  seniors  when  they 
approach,  not  to  behave  ill  towards  your  parents,  and  to  do  notlung  that  is  base." 

Aristoph.  Ntib,  V.  990. 

"  To  every  old  man  honour  is  to  be  rendered,  according  to  his  age,  by  rising  up  and 
giving  way  to  him,  and  in  other  similar  ways." — Aristot.  Eth,  1.  ix.  c.  2. 

"  A  Spartan,  seeing  some  people  carried  into  the  coxmtry'  in  litters,  said,  *  May  I 
never  sit  in  any  place  where  I  cannot  rise  before  the  aged.' " — Plut.  Lycwrg,  c.  20. 

"  In  days  of  yore  great  was  the  respect  of  the  hoary  head,  and  the  wrinkles  of  old 
age  were  honoured." — Ov.  TmL  1.  v.  v.  57. 

"  Yice  was  a  phoenix  in  that  blissfiil  time. 
Believed,  but  never  seen ;  and  'twas  a  crime 
Worthy  of  death,  such  awe  did  years  engage, 
K  manhood  rose  not  up  to  reverend  age. 
And  youth  to  manhood,  though  a  larger  hoard 
Of  hips  and  acorns  graced  the  stripling's  board ; 
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Then,  then  waa  age  so  venerable  thought. 

That  every  day  increase  of  honour  brought ; 

And  children,  in  the  springing  down,  revered 

The  sacred  promise  of  a  hoary  beard," — Juv.  Sat,  zili.  v.  54. 
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2.    The  people  of  the  land  shall  stone  him  with  stones. 

'^  The  punishment  of  the  bastinade  is  inflicted  in  the  following  manner.  The 
tribune,  taking  a  stick  into  his  hand,  gently  touches  the  criminal ;  and  immediately  after* 
wards  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  at^k  him  with  sticks  and  stones  ;  so  that  the  greatest 
part  of  those  who  are  thus  condemned  perish  immediately  in  the  camp." 

PoLTB.  1.  VI.  extr.  2. 

"  In  Spain,  those  condemned  to  death  are  executed  by  stoning ;  parricidea.are  put 
to  death  without  the  frontiers  of  the  cities." — 6t&^.  1.  in.  c.  3. 
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11.  Neither  shall  the  high  priest  go  in  to  any  dead  body  or  defile  himself 
for  his  father  or  his  mother. 

'*  Tiberius  CsBsar  stood  gazing-  upon  the  dead  body  of  his  son,  over  which  a  yeil 
only  had  been  cast,  that  it  might  not  be  seen  by  the  pontifex." 

Sekec.  CoMol.  ad  Mkw.  o.  15. 
"  Tiberius  eonsidered  that  a  general  vested,  as  augur,  with  the  superintendence 
of  religious  rites,  became  defiled  by  assisting  at  the  solemnities  of  the  dead. 

Tag. -^fMi.Li.  c.6^. 
"  The  flamen  Dialis  must  never  approach  a  tomb ;  he  must  not  touch  a  dead  body." 

AUL.  G-ELL.  1.  X.  G.  I5«. 

17.  Speak  unto  Aaron,  saying,  Whosoever  he  he  of  thy  seed  in  their  gene- 
rations that  hath  any  hlemish,  let  him  not  approach  to  offer  the  bread 
of  his  God. 

18.  For  whatsoever  man  he  be  that  hath  a  blemish  he  shall  not  approach. 

^*  The  person  who  is  dhosen  by  lot  for  the  priesthood  is  to  be  subject  to  a  scrutiny 
first,  whether  he  is  of  sound  body  and  legitimate  by  birth." — Plat,  de  leg.  1.  vi.  c.  7. 

^'  I  find  it  stated  by  certain  authors  that  persons  who  have  freckles  in  their  skin 
aare  looked  upon  as  disqusdified  ^from  taking  any  part  in  the  sacrifices  prescribed  by  the 
xoagic  ark" — ^Plin.  Hisi.  not.  L  ixviii.  c  50. 
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19.    Te  $haU  offer  at  your  own  wiU  a  male  without  blemishy  of  the  beeves^ 

of  the  sheep,  or  of  the  goats. 
^.    But  whateoeyer  hath  a  blemish^  that  shall  ye  not  offer  :  for  it  shall 

not  be  acc^table  for  you. 
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21.  And  whosoever  offereth  a  sacrifice  of  peace  oflTerings  unto  the  Lord  to 
accomplish  Ais  vow,  or  a  freewill  offering  in  beeves  or  sheep,  it  shall  be 
perfect  to  be  accepted  ;  there  shall  be  no  blemish  thereia. 

22.  Blind,  or  broken,  or  maimed,  or  having  a  wen,  or  scurvy,  or  scabbed, 
ye  shall  not  offer  these  unto  the  Lord,  nor  make  an  offering  by  fire  of 
them  upon  the  altar  unto  the  Lord. 

'*  The  Egyptians  esteem  bnlls  as  sacred  to  EpapHns  ;  which,  previous  to  sacrifice, 
are  thus  carefully  examined.  If  they  can  but  discover  one  single  black  hair  in  his  body 
he  is  deemed  impure  ;  for  this  purpose  a  priest  is  particularly  appointed,  who  examines 
the  animal  as  it  stands,  and  as  reclined  on  its  back  :  its  tongue  is  also  drawn  out,  and  he 
observes  whether  it  is  firee  firom  those  blemishes  which  are  specified  in  their  sacred  books. 
The  tail  also  undergoes  examination,  every  hair  of  which  must  grow  in  its  proper  and 
natural  form  :  if  in  all  these  instances  the  bull  appears  to  be  unblemished,  the  priest 
fastens  the  byblus  round  his  horns  ;  he  then  applies  a  preparation  of  earth,  which  receives 
the  impression  of  his  seal,  and  the  animal  is  led  away :  this  seal  is  of  so  great  importance 
that,  to  sacrifice  a  beast  which  has  it  not,  is  deemed  a  capital  offence.'* — Hdt.  1.  u.  c.  38. 

"  All  the  Egypidans  sacrifice  bulls  without  blemish,  and  calves." — Ibid.  c.  41. 

''  DiC^OPOLiS :         This  one  is  not  fit  for  sacrifice. 
The  Megasian  :  Why  not  ?  How  is  it  not  fit  for  sacrifice  ? 
DiCAOPOLiB  :         It  has  not  a  tail.*'. — ^Abistoph.  j^ckam.  v.  784. 

*'  The  Indians  do  not  stab  but  strangle  the  victim,  that  nothing  mutilated  may  be 
offered  to  the  deity,  but  that  which  is  entire." — Stbab.  1.  xv.  c.  1. 

"  It  has  been  remarked  that  calves  which  are  lame,  or  of  a  species  which  is  not  ap- 
propriate,  are  not  generally  acceptable  to  the  gods. 

"  in  making  choice  of  a  calf  for  a  victim  due  care  is  to  be  taken  that  its  tail  reaches 
to  its  pastern  joint ;  if  it  is  shorter  than  this,  the  sacrifice  is  not  acceptable  to  the  gods.'* 

Plin.  SUt.  nai.  L  viii.  c.  70. 
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13.     The  drink  offering  thereof  shall  be  of  wine,  the  fourth  paxt  of  an  hin. 

"  A  bull  to  Jove  he  slew  in  sacrifice ; 
And  pour'd  libations  on  the  flaming  thighs." 

•HoM.  7^.  1.XI.  V.  774. 
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"  Cleansed  his  hands  ;  and  fixing  for  a  space 
His  eyes  on  heaven,  his  feet  upon  the  place 
Of  sacrifice,  the  purple  draught  he  pour'd 
Forth  in  the  midst ;  and  then  the  god  implored." 

Ibid.  1.  xvi.  v.  223. 
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"  Pours  in  sacrifice  the  purple  wine." — Virg.  JEn.  L  iv.  v.  455. 
See  Numbers  xv.  6. 

24.  Speak  nnto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  In  the  seventh  month,  in 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  shall  ye  have  a  sabbath,  a  memorial  of 
blowing  of  trumpets,  an  holy  convocation. 

"  A  great  storm  arising  while  Oalba  was  taking  the  omens,  he  muttered  to  hiwRfilf 
-r-*  What  have  I  to  do  with  the  long  trumpets  ?*  "  (meaning  those  used  at  the  sacrifioes.) 

Suet.  Oiko^  c.  7. 
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27.  Also  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh  month  {here  nhall  be  a  day  of 
atonement  :  it  shall  be  an  holy  convocation  unto  you  ;  and  ye  shall 
ajfflict  your  souls,  and  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 

'*  The  famine  which  the  Jews  so  long  endnred  is  sidU  acknowledged  and  comme- 
morated by  frequent  fiwtings." — Tac.  Hid.  1.  v.  c.  4. 

39.  Also  in  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  when  ye  have  gathered 
in  the  firuit  of  the  land,  ye  shall  keep  a  feast  unto  the  Lord  seven  days  : 
on  the  first  day  %haU  be  a  sabbath,  and  on  the  eighth  day  ehaU  be  a 
sabbath. 

40.  And  ye  shall  take  you  on  the  first  day  the  boughs  of  goodly  trees, 
branches  of  palm  trees,  and  the  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and  mllows  of  the 
brook ;  and  ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord  your  God  seven  days. 

Plntarch  says  of  the  Jews  : — 

'*  Both  the  season  and  the  manner  of  their  greatest  and  principal  feast  is  appro- 
priate to  Bacchns.  For  that  which  they  call  their  fast  they  celebrate  at  luurvest 
time,  spreading  out  tables  with  all  kinds  of  froits  under  tents  formed  of  vine  braaches 
and  ivy  woven  together:  and  the  day  before  this  they  call  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  {fnaj^qif). 
And  a  few  days  later  they  celebrate  another  feast,  not  under  a  figure,  but  openly  in  tiie  name 
of  Bacchus.  There  is  also  a  feast  of  carrying  vine  branches,  and  another  of  carrying 
wanda  wreathed  with  ivy.  These  they  bear  into  the  temple,  but  what  they  do  with  &em 
we  know  not." — Plut.  8t/mpo9, 1.  iv.  qu«  6. 

"  The  Romans  had  a  feast  caUed  Non»  Caprotinas,  when  the  women  were  enters 
tained  in  the  fields  in  booths,  made  of  the  branches  of  the  fig-tree." — Plut.  Bam,  c.  29. 
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16.  And  he  that  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death,  and  all  the  congregation  shall  certainly  stone  him  :  aa 
well  the  stranger  as  he  that  is  bom  in  the  land,  when  he  blasphemeth 
the  name  of  the  Lord^  shall  be  put  to  death. 

Upon  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  this  verse  waa  founded  the  custom  asnong  the 
Jews  of  never  giving  utterance  to  the  name  of  Jehovah.  Whenever  this  word  is  referred 
to  in  the  Babbinical  writings  it  is  distinguished  by  various  euphemistic  expressions,  aa 
"  the  name,"  or  "  the  name  of  four  letters^"  Terpaypafi/juarov,  The  true  pronunciation 
of  it  is,  in  consequence,  entirely  lost.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  heathen  entertained  a 
somewhat  similar  reverence,  either  real  or  affected,  for  the  name  of  the  deity. 

"  O  thou  that  sit'st  supreme  above. 
Whatever  name  thou  deignest  to  bear,. 
Unblamed  may  I  pronounce  thee  Jove  !" — ^^SCH.  j^^am,  v.  160. 

"  The  dread  which  I  always  feel  as  regards  the  names  of  the  gods  is  not  after  the 
manner  of  men  ;  it  is  beyond  the  greatest  fear." — Plat.  Fhileb,  c.  3. 

"  That  mother  of  Bacchus  whose  name  is  not  to  be  uttered." — Plut.  Ca9.  c.  9. 

*'  Ood  the  legislator  without  a  noma" — Max.  Ttb.  dkB.  38. 

Cicero  speaks  of  a  Mercury — 

^  Whom  the  Egyptians  think  it  a  crime  to  name." — Cic.  de  not,  deor,  L  ni.  o.  22. 
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4.  But  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a  sabbath  of  rest  nnto  the  land^  a  sab- 
bath for  the  Lord  :  thou  shalt  neither  sow  thy  field,  nor  prune  thy  vine- 
yard. 

**  The  Jews  kept  every  seventh  day  a  holiday  ;  afterwards  through  the  growth  and 
annremantB  of  laziness  every  seventh  year,  too,  was  devoted  to  sloth." 

Tag.  5m^.  Lv.  c.4. 

LEVITICUS  XXVI. 


80.  And  I  will  destroy  your  high  places,  and  cut  down  your  images,  and 
cast  your  carcasses  upon  the  carcasses  oi  your  idols,  and  my  soul  shall 
abhor  you. 

"  The  cnstom  of  the  Persians  is  to  offer  firom  the  snmmits  of  the  highest  monn- 
iams,  sacrifices  to  Jove,  distinguishing  by  that  appellation  all  the  expanse  of  the  firma- 
ment."— ^Hdt.  L  I.  c.  131. 

^'  Cyras  believing  that  Ms  end  drew  near,  sacrificed  on  the  sommit  of  a  mountain 
(as  the  custom  is  in  Persia),  to  Jove  paternal,  the  sun,  and  the  rest  of  the  gods." 

Xen.  C^p.  1.  vra.  o.  7. 

*'  The  Persians  do  not  erect  statues  or  altars,  but  considering  the  heaven  as  Jur 
piter,  sacrifice  on  a  high  place." — StralB.  1.  xv.  c.  3. 
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80.    And  all  the  tithe  of  the  land,  whether  of  the  seed  of  the  land,  or  of  the 
fruit  of  the  ta*ee,  is  the  Lord's  :  it  is  holy  unto  the  Lord. 

"  Isis  gav^  to  the  priests  the  third  part  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  their  attendance  at  the  altars." — ^Diod.  Sic.  Li.  c.21. 
See  notes  on  Gen.  xiv.  20. 
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1.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  saying, 

2.  Command  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  put  out  of  the  camp  every 
leper,  and  every  one  that  hath  an  issue,  and  whosoever  is  defiled  by  the 
dead. 

'^  A  leprous  Persian  must  neither  enter  the  city,  nor  have  commnnication  with  any 
of  his  conntrymen  ;  this  disease  they  always  think  occasioned  hy  some  offence  committed 
against  the  sun." — Hdt.  L  i.  c.  138. 

27.  And  when  he  hath  made  her  to  drink  the  water,  then  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  thaty  if  she  be  defiled,  and  have  done  trespass  against  her  husband, 
that  the  water  that  causeth  the  curse  shall  enter  into  her,  and  become 
bitter,  and  her  belly  shall  swell,  and^her  thigh  shall  rot  :  and  the 
woman  shall  be  a  curse  among  her  people. 

"  The  river  Holcas,  in  Bithynia,  runs  close  to  Bryazus,  the  name  of  a  temple,  and 
of  a  divinity  there  worshipped  :  persons  guilty  of  perjury  cannot,  it  is  said,  endure  con- 
tact with  its  waters,  which  bum  like  fire." — Plin.  HUt,  naL  1.  xxxi.  c.  18. 
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18.  And  the  Nazarite  shall  shave  the  head  of  his  separation  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  shall  take  the  hair  of  the  head 
of  his  separation,  and  put  it  in  the  fire  which  is  under  the  sacrifice  of 
the  peace  ofierings. 

The  custom  of  devoting  the  hair  to  the  deity  prevailed  amongst  heathen  nations. 
The  constellation  Coma  Berenices  is  supposed  to  represent  the  hair  of  Berenice,  who,  on 
the  departure  of  her  husband  on  a  dangerous  expedition,  devoted  all  the  hair  of  her  head 
to  the  eoddess  Venus  for  his  safe  return.  Her  prayer  being  granted,  she  consecrated 
her  locks  in  the  temple  of  Arsinoe  ;  but  the  offering  having  l^en  lost  or  destroyed,  it  was 
pretended  by  the  priests  that  Jupiter  had  carried  i£em  away,  and  placed  them  as  a  con« 
stellation  in  the  heavens. 

"  Then  to  the  gods  you  vowed  with  pious  care 
A  sacred  offering,  your  immortal  hair, 
With  blood  of  slaughtered  bulls,  would  heaven  restore 
Your  lord  in  triumph  to  his  native  shore  ; 
Should  he,  returning  soon  with  high  renown, 
Add  vanquished  Affla  to  the  Egyptian  crown  : 
And  I,  fair  lock,  from  orbs  of  radiance,  now 
Diffuse  new  light  to  pay  the  former  vow." 

Catull.  Carm,  lxvi.  v.  29. 

The  following  are  selected  from  numberless  notices  of  similar  consecration  of  the 
hair:— 

"  Gh'eat  Achilles  stands  apart  in  prayer, 
And  from  his  head  divides  the  yellow  hair. 
Those  curling  locks,  which  from  his  youth  he  vow'd, 
And  sacred  grew  to  Sperchius'  honoured  flood." 

HoM.  IL  1.  xxui.  V.  141. 
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"  To  thee  these  crisped  locks, 
Once  sacred  to  the  nnrture-givijag  streamy 
I  now  devote." — -^SCH.  Clweplk,  v.  6. 

"  Pentheus  :    First  I  will  cut  off  your  delicate  hair. 
Bacchus  :  The  hair  is  sacred  :  I  cherish  it  for  the  God." 

EuRiP.  Bacch,  v.  493. 

"  It  was  the  custom  for  such  as  had  arrived  at  man's  esiiieite^  to  go  to  Delphi,  to 
offer  the  first  fruits  of  their  hair  to  Apollo.     Theseus  accordingly  went  thither." 

Plut.  Tkes,  c.  5- 

"  The  hair  of  all  the  boys  is  suffered  to  grow,  and  they  consider  it  somewhat 
sacred,  that  no  razor  may  touch  :  when,  however,  they  have  attained  the  age  of  maturity, 
one  lock  from  over  the  temple  is  cut  off,  and  this  is  then,  together  with  the  first  band, 
generally  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  inclosed  in  a  silver  or  goldext 
vase,  on  which  the  name  of  the  donor  is  engraved." — LucuN.  de  dea  Syriay  c.  57. 

"  The  youth  (Earinus)  has  presented  his  gracefrd  locks»  as  sacred  offerings  to  the* 
god  of  Pergamus." — Mast.  1. 9.  I^ig,  16. 

"  From  th'  Arcadian's  crown 
A  golden  lock  of  hair  unshorn,  hung  down  ; 
Thiis  for  Diana  as  a  gift  he  fed 
From  Ms  most  tender  age,  and  vainly  said,. 
That  on  his  country's  altars  it  should  bum. 
Should  he  fi^m  Thebes  a  conqueror  return.*' 

Stat.  Theb,  I.  vi.  v.  QG7. 

"  In  the  gymnastic  exercises  which  Nero  presented  in  the  Septa,  while  they  were 
preparing  the  great  sacrifice  of  an  ox,  Nero  shaved  his  beard  for  the  first  time,  and  put- 
ting it  up  in  a  casket  of  gold,  studded  with  pearls  of  great  price,  consecrated  it  to  Ju* 
piter  Capitolinus." — Sueton.  Airo,  c.  12. 
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21.  And  the  Levites  were  purified,  and  they  washed  their  clothes  ;  and 
Aaron  offered  them  as  an  offering  before  the  Lord  ;  and  Aaron  made 
an  atonement  for  them  to  cleanse  them. 

"  The  host  to  expiate  next  the  king  prepares 
With  pure  lusirations,  and  with  solemn  prayers. 
Wash'd  by  the  briny  wave,  the  pious  train. 
Are  cleansed,  and  cast  the  ablutions  in  the  main." 

HoM.  n.  1. 1.  V.  313. 

"  When  the  libation  of  the  mom  demands 
The  sable  wine,  forbear  with  unwash'd  hands 
To  lift  the  cup  :  with  ear  averted  Jove 
Shall  spurn  the  prayer,  and  every  god  above." 

Heb.  Oper,  ei  diea^Y.  722, 

''  A  Sabine  being  about  to  sacrifice  a  calf  at  the  temple  of  Diana,  the  priest  ad- 
dressed him  thus,  *  Stranger,  what  are  you  about  to  do  ?  to  perform  sacrifice  to  Diana 
without  the  necessary  purification  ?  Why  do  you  not  first  dip  yourself  in  a  numing: 
stream  ?" — Liv.  1. 1.  c.  45. 

'^  Gome,  ye  pure,  in  spotless  garbs  array'd  ! 
For  you  the  solemn  festival  is  made  : 
Come  !  follow  thrice  the  victim  round  the  lands  ! 
In  running  water  purify  your  hands  !**— TiBUL.  1.  n.  eleg,  1» 
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S3.  And  they  departed  from  the  mount  of  the  Lord  three  days'  journey : 
and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  went  before  them  in  the  three 
days'  journey  to  search  out  a  restmg  place  for  them. 

"  The  image  of  the  pfod,  Jnpiter  Hammon,  is  adorned  in  every  part  with  precions 
stones,  and  delivers  his  oracles  in  a  singular  manner,  for  he  is  carried  about  in  a  golden 
ship  by  four  score  priests,  who  go  in  whatever  direction  the  god  with  a  nod  of  his  head 
sfafiJl  indicate.  A  great  multitude  of  matrons  and  yonng  virgins  follow,  singing  paeans  and 
setting  forth  the  praises  of  the  idol  in  songs  composed  after  the  manner  of  their  country." 

DiOD.  Sic.  1.  xvii.  c.  50. 

**  The  priests  carry  the  idol  upon  a  golden  ship,  from  each  side  of  which  many 
silver  goblets  are  suspended.  Matrons  and  virgins  follow,  singing  an  impromptu  hymn, 
by  which  they  hope  to  propitiate  Jove,  that  he  may  give  them  a  clear  response.*' 

Q.  Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  7, 

84.  And  the  cloud  of  the  Lord  was  upon  them  by  day,  when  they  went 
out  of  the  camp. 

Juvenal  speaks  of  the  Jews  who— 

**  Worship  nothing  but  clouds,  and  the  divinity  of  heaven." — Sat.  Xiv.  v.  97. 
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6.  We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely  ;  the  cucum- 
bers and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  qnd  the  garlick. 

*'  On  the  outside  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  were  inscribed  in  Egyptian  characters 
the  various  sums  of  money  expended  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  for  the  radishes,  onions, 
and  garlic  consumed  by  the  artificers." — ^Hdt.  1.  ii.  125. 

"  OarHc  and  onions  are  invoked  by  the  Egyptians  when  taking  an  oath,  in  the 
number  of  their  deities." — Plin.  ffUt.  not.  1.  xix.  c.  32. 

^'  The  most  esteemed  leeks  are  those  grown  in  Egypt." — Ibid.  c.  33. 

"  XTlpicum,  generally  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Oj^prian  gatlie^  holds  a  high  rank 
among  the  dishes  of  the  rural  population,  more  particularly  in  A£ica;  it  is  of  a  larger  size 
than  ordinary  garlic." — Ibid.  c.  34. 

82.  And  the  people  stood  up  all  that  day,  and  all  that  night,  and  all  the 
next  day,  and  they  gathered  the  quails  :  he  that  gathered  least 
gathered  ten  homers  :  and  they  spread  them  all  abroad  for  themselves 
round  about  the  camp. 

33.  And  while  the  flesh  toas  yet  between  their  teeth,  ere  it  was  chewed, 
the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  the  people,  and  the  Lord 
smote  the  people  with  a  very  great  plague. 

*'  The  seeds  of  a  certain  venomous  plant  are  most  highly  esteemed  by  the  quails 
as  food  ;  for  which  reason  it  is  that  they  have  been  banished  from  our  tables  ;  in  addition 
to  which  a  great  repugnance  is  manifested  to  eating  their  flesh  on  account  of  the  epilepsy 
to  which  alone,  of  all  animals,  with  the  exception  of  man,  the  quail  is  subject." 

Plin.  HisL  not.  1.  x.  c.  33. 
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23*  And  they  came  nnto  the  brook  of  Eshcol,  and  cut  dorm  from  thenco 
a  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and  they  bare  it  between  two  npoa 
a  staff :  and  they  brought  of  &e  pomegranates,  and  of  the  figs. 

"  They  Bay  that  a  vine-stem  has  been  frequently  seen  at  Margiana  which  would 
require  two  men  to  girth  it,  and  bunches  of  grapes  two  cubits  in  size." 

Stbab.  1.  n.  o.  10. 

"  Mauritania  is  said  to  produce  a  vine  the  gu*th  of  which  two  men  can  scarcely 
compass,  and  bearing  bunches  of  grapes  about  a  cubit  in  size." — ^Ibid.  1.  xvn.  o.  S". 

83.  And  there  we  saw  the  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak,  v>hich  come  of  the 
giants  :  and  we  were  in  oar  own  sight  as  grasshoppers,  and  so  we  were 
in  their  sight. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  authors  make  frequent  mention  of  tbe  discovery  of  human 
skeletons,  bones,  and  teeth,  of  extraordinary  size  ;  on  this  subject  sea  G^n.  yl  4.  Homer 
speaks  of  the  Ladstrygonians — 

.    "  Not  like  men,  but  like  giants."— O/yw.  1.  x.  v.  120. 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Sertorius,  speaking  of  the  city  Tigris,  says  : — 

**  The  Africans  tell  us  the  body  of  Ant»us  lies  there,  and  Sertorius,  not  giving^ 
credit  to  what  the  barbarians  reported  of  his  gigantic  size,  opened  his  tomb  for  satisfac- 
tion. But  how  great  was  Ms  surprise  whrai,  according  to  the  account  we  hare  of  it,^  hft 
beheld  a  body  sixiy  cubits  long." — Plut.  8ert,  c.  9. 

"  Pand'rus  and  Bitias,  thunderbolts  of  war^ 
YHiom  Hiera  to  bold  Alcanor  bare 
On  Ida's  top — two  youths  of  height  and  size, 
Like  firs  that  on  their  mother  mountain  rise'— 
Presuming  on  their  force,  the  gates  unbar, 
And  of  their  own  accord  invite  the  war. 

Aphidnus  next,  and  Erimanthus  dies^ 
And  Meropes,  and  the  gi^ntic  size 
Of  Bitias,  threat* ning  wim  his  ardent  eyeff. 
Not  by  the  feeble  dart  he  fell  oppress*d 
(A  dart  were  lost  within  that  roomy  breast),. 
But  from  a  knotted  lance,  large,  heavy,  strong. 
Which  roar*d  like  thunder  as  it  whirl'd  along." 

ViEO.  Mi,  1.  n.  V.  672—706: 

"  A  tribe  of  the  Ethiopians  who  are  known  as  the  Syrbots  exceed  eight  cubits  iiK 
height." — ^PuN.  Rixt.  naL  L  yn.  c.  2. 
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5.  And  the  fonrth  j^ar/  of  an  bin  of  wine  for  a  drink  offering  shalt  thoii: 
prepare  with  the  burnt  offering  or  sacrifice,  for  one  lamb. 

"  With  thy  best  means  perform  the  ritual  parfc^ 
Outwarmy  pure,  and  spotless  at  the  heart ; 
Now  bum  choice  offerings  to  the  gods ;  diispense 
Wine  offerings  now,  and  smoke  of  frankincense." 

Hes.  0^.  et  diet^  y.  334 

"  The  son  of  iEson  the  libation  pours, 
Sweet-smelling  stream,  unmixed  and  sparkling  wine." 

Apol.  Bhod«  jir^,  1. 1.  T.  435* 
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81.     And  it  came  to  pass  as  he  had  made  an  end  of  speaking  all  these 

words,  that  the  ground  clave  asunder  that  wiia  under  them  : 
32.  And  the  earth  opened  her  month,  and  swallowed  them  up,  and  their 

houses,  and  all  the  men  that  appertained  unto  Eorah,  and  all  their 

goods. 
38*     Theji  and  all  that  appertained  to  them,  went  down  alive  into  the  pit, 

and  the  earth  closed  upon  them  :  and  they  perished  from  among  the 

congregation. 

*'  It  is  said  that  TnUns  Hoatilius,  turning  over  the  commentaries  of  Nnma,  and 
disoorering  therein  that  certain  sacrifices  of  a  secret  and  solemn  nature  had  been  per- 
formed to  Jupiter  EliciuB,  shut  himself  up,  and  set  about  the  performance  of  this  solem- 
nit J  ;  but  not  having  undertaken  or  conducted  the  rites  in  due  form,  he  not  onlj  failed 
of  obtaining  any  notification  from  the  gods,  but,  through  the  resentment  of  Jupiter  for 
being  addressed  in  an  improper  manner,  was  struck  with  lightning  and  reduced  to 
aahesy  together  with  his  house." — Liv.  1. 1.  c.  81. 

''  By  direction  of  Appius,  the  Potitian  fiunily,  in  which  the  office  of  priests'  attends 
ant  on  the  great  altar  of  Hercules  was  hereditary,  instructed  some  of  the  public  servants 
in  the  rites  of  that  solemnity,  with  the  intention  to  delegate  the  same  to  them.  The 
consequence,  as  related,  is  wonderful  to  be  told,  and  sufficient  to  make  people  scrupuloua 
of  disturbing  the  established  modes  of  religious  solemnities  ;  for  though  there  were  at 
that  time  twelve  branches  of  the  Potitian  &mily,  all  grown-up  persons,  and  not  fewer  than 
thirty  in  number,  yet  they  were  every  one,  together  with  their  offspring,  cut  off  within 
the  year  ;  so  that  the  name  of  the  Potitii  became  extinct,  while  the  censor  Appius  also 
was  pursued  by  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  and  some  years  after  deprived  of  sight." 

Ibid.  1.  iz.  c.  29. 

89.  .  And  Eleazar  the  priest  took  the  hrasen  censers,  wherewith  they  that 
were  burnt  had  offered  ;  and  they  were  made  broad  platee  for  a 
covering  of  the  altar. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  when  sacrificing,  nsnally  scattered  small  quantities  of 
fiunkincense  upon  the  altar,  but  sometimes  they  made  use  of  censers,  which,  being 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  deities,  were  often  made  of  gold  or  silver. 

"  Enelthon  dedicatad  at  Delphi  a  most  beautiful  censer,  which  is  now  deposited  in 
the  Corinthian  treasury." — ^Hdt.  1.  iv.  c.  162. 

'*  The  Egesteans  conducted  the  Athenian  ambassadors  to  the  temple  of  Venus,  and 
showed  them  the  cups,  the  flagons,  and  the  censers,  all  of  which  were  of  silver." 

Thuo.  1.VI.  c46. 
''  It  is  incredible  how  many  beautifully- wrought  censers  there  were  in  Sicily.'* 

Cio.  «i  Ferr,  Orai.iv.  o.21. 
**  When  the  Idssan  mother  was  being  carried  to  the  temple  of  Victory,  on  the 
Palatine  hill,  all  the  dty  poured  out  to  meet  her,  censers  being  placed  before  the  doors 
wherever  the  procession  passed,  and  incense  burnt  in  them." — Liv.  1.  xxix.  o.  14. 

*'  When  the  Indian  king  appears  in  public,  silver  censers  are  carried  before  T^^^j 
and  the  whole  of  the  way  along  which  he  is  to  pass  is  filled  with  odours." 

Q.  CuKT.Lvra.  0.9. 
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8.    And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  morrow  Moses  went  into  the  taber« 
nacle  of  witness ;  and,  behold,  ihe  rod  of  Aaron  for  the  house  of  Le^i 
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was  budded,  and  broaght  forth  buds,  and  bloomed  blossoms,  and 
yielded  almonds. 

"  Now  by  this  sacred  sceptre  hear  me  swear, 
Which  never  more  shall  leaves  or  blossoms  bear, 
Since  severed  from  its  trunk  (as  I  from  thee), 
On  the  bare  hills  it  left  its  parent  tree."— HoH.  II.  L  l.  t.  234« 

'*  Om*  lov'd  father  did  appear. 
The  rqjal  sceptre  wielded  in  his  hand, 
Which  now  ^gisthus  bears  ;  whence  seemed  to  spring 
A  green  and  leafy  branch." — Soph.  Electr,  v.  417. 

"  The  Jews  have  a  certain  feast  when  they  carry  about  vine  branches,  and  another 
when  they  carry  wands  wreathed  with  ivy  into  the  temple,  but  what  they  do  with  them 
afterwards  we  know  not." — Plut.  8tfmpo9,  1.  iv.  qu.  6. 

"  Our  mast  began  to  sprout  and  put  out  branches,  and  the  main  top  bore  figs  and 
clusters  of  grapes,  though  not  quite  ripe." — Lucian.  Fer,  hiat  1.  XL  c.41. 

Latimus  swears  by  his  sceptre : — 

"  Even  as  this  royal  sceptre  (for  he  bore 
A  sceptre  in  his  hand)  shall  never  more 
Shoot  out  its  branches." — ViEO.  JEn,  1.  xii.  v.  206. 

"  With  a  withered  bough  she  rakes 
The  bubbling  broth ;  the  bough  fresh  verdure  takes ; 
Green  leaves  at  first  the  perish'd  plant  surround. 
Which  the  next  minute  with  ripe  fruit  were  crown'd." 

Oy.  Metam.  Lvn,  v.  277. 

See  Heb.  a.  4. 
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2.  This  is  the  ordinance  of  the  law  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded, 
saying,  Speak  unto  the  children,  that  they  bring  thee  a  red  heifer 
without  spot,  wherein  is  no  blemish,  and  upon  which  never  came  yoke. 

"  The  Egyptians  consider  it  lawfiil  to  sacrifice  red  oxen,  because  Typhon  seemed 
to  be  of  that  colour,  who  treacherously  murdered  Osiris,  and  was  himself  put  to  death 
by  Isis  for  the  murder  of  her  husband." — Diod.  Sic  1. 1.  c.  88. 

"  Twelve  young  heifers,  guiltless  of  the  yoke. 
Shall  fiU  thy  temple  with  a  grateful  smoke."— Hom.  II,  1.  vi.  v.  309. 

Ibid.  Lx.  t.292. 

"  A  yearling  bullock  to  thy  name  shall  smoke, 
Untam'd,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke." 

Ibid.  Odyu,  1.  in.  r.  883. 

"  The  unsubdued  heifer." — Eubip.  Phcen,  y.  640. 

*'  A  lamb,  the  Purest  of  the  flock,  they  brought, 
And  he^er,  yet  to  bear  the  yoke  untaught, 
For  due  libation  at  the  sacred  shrine. 
While  others  vases  bore  of  sparkling  wine." 

Apol.  Bhod.  Arg,  Liv.  v.  1185. 

"  From  his  herd  he  culls 
For  slaughter  four,  the  fairest  of  his  bulls ; 
Four  heifers  ftx)m  his  female  store  he  took, 
All  fair  and  aU  unkno¥ring  of  the  yoke."  — Vibg.  Gtorg,  1.  iv.  v.  650. 

9.  And  a  man  that  is  clean  shall  gather  np  the  ashes  of  the  heifer^  and 
lay  them  up  without  the  camp  in  a  clean  place,  and  it  shall  be  kept  for 
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the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  for  a  water  of  separation :  it 
u  a  pnnfication  for  sin. 

'*  Proceed  yon  mnltitude,  and  take  the  ftimigation  from  the  yestal  altar ;  Vesta 
will  grant  it.  By  the  gift  of  Vesta  yon  will  be  cleansed.  The  blood  of  a  horse  will  be 
the  fmnigation,  and  the  ashes  of  a  calf." — Ov.  Fast  1.  iv.  y.  731. 

13.    Whosoever  toncheth  the  dead  hody  of  any  man  that  is  dead,  and 
pnrifieth  not  himself,  defileth  the  tahemacle  of  the  Lord, 

"  I  reproach  the  devices  of  the  Goddess,  who,  if  anyone  work  the  death  of  a  man, 
or  tonch  with  hands  a  woman  newly  delivered,  or  a  corpse,  restrains  him  from  her  altars, 
as  deeming  him  impnre,  bnt  yet  herself  takes  pleasure  in  man-slaying  sacrifices." 

EuRiP.  fyh,  in  Tour.  ^ 


**  Archianaz,  a  child  of  three  years  old,  being  snatched  from  a  weU  into  which  he 
had  &Ilen,  was  eagerly  examined  by  his  mother  whether  any  spark  of  life  remained. 
The  infant  had  not  bronght  pollution  npon  the  water,  bnt  afterwards  while  lying  on  its 
mother's  knees  it  fell  into  the  deep  sleep." — ^Anthol.  Qvlmc. 

*^  Among  the  Persians  ablution  is  customary  after  touching  a  dead  body." 

Steab.  1.XVI.  cl. 

"  Lycurgns  ordered  the  dead  to  be  buried  in  the  city,  that  the  people  might  have 
no  horror  of  deiekth,  nor  suppose  themselves  polluted  by  the  touch  of  a  dead  body." 

Plut.  Lycurg,  c.  27. 

''  The  Galli,  after  carrying  a  comrade  to  the  grave,  must  let  seven  days  elapse 
before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  temple.     To  do  it  sooner  would  be  a  great  sin. 

"  Whosoever  has  seen  a  dead  body  may  not,  on  that  day,  enter  the  temple ;  but  the 
following  day,  having  previously  purified  himself,  it  is  again  permitted  him.  But  those 
belonging  to  the  household  of  the  defunct  must  remain  thirty  days  impure  ;  they  must 
then  shave  their  heads,  after  which  the  temple  is  again  open  to  them,  and  without  these 
previous  ceremonies  it  would  be  profanation  to  enter  it." — Lucian.  de  dea  Syria^  c.  53. 

"  When  Sylla  was  feasting  on  account  of  the  dedication  of  a  tenth  of  his  substance 
to  Hercules,  Metella  fell  sick  and  died.  The  priests  forbade  Sylla  io  approach  her,  or  to 
have  his  house  defiled  with  mourning.  He  therefore  sent  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and 
ordered  her  to  be  carried  to  another  house  while  breath  was  in  her  body." 

Plut.  SuU.  c.  35. 

'^  The  consul  Horatius  being  about  to  dedicate  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  capitol 
at  Rome,  the  friends  of  Valerius  hastily  informed  him  that  his  son  was  dead,  and  insisted 
that  (his  &mily  being  thus  defiled)  he  could  not  dedicate  the  temple." — Liv.  1.  n.  c.  8. 

See  notes  on*Lev.  xxi.  11. 

17.  And  for  an  xmcleoji  person  they  shall  take  of  the  ashes  of  the  hnmt 
heifer  of  purification  for  sin,  and  ronning  water  shall  he  pnt  thereto  in 
a  vessel : 

18.  And  a  clean  person  shall  take  hyssop,  and  dip  it  in  the  water^  and 
sprinkle  it  npon  the  tent,  dnd  npon  all  the  vessels,  and  npon  the  persons 
that  were  there,  and  upon  him  that  touched  a  hone,  or  one  slain,  or 
one  dead,  or  a  grave. 

Strabo,  describing  the  sacrificing  of  human  victims  to  the  moon,  says : — 

"  The  body,  after  being  pierced  to  the  heart,  is  carried  away  to  a  sacred  spot,  and 

then   they  aU  trample  upon  it,  performing  this  action  as  a  mode  of  purification  to 

themselves." — Stbab.  L  xi.  c.  4. 
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26.    And  strip  Aaron  of  his  garments,  and  put  them  upon  Eleazar  his 
son ;  and  Aaron  shall  be  gathered  unto  Ais people ^  and  shall  die  there. 

The  priests  and  prophets  of  the  Grentiles  used,  before  their  death,  solenmlj  to 
divest  themselves  of  the  ornaments  and  ensigns  of  their  office,  as  resigning  them  up  to 
their  gods,  and  judging  it  not  becoming  to  die  in  them. 

"  Cassandea  :  Why  do  I  longer  wear  these  useless  honours — 
This  laurel  wand  and  these  prophetic  wreaths  ? 
Away  !     Before  I  die  I  cast  you  from  me. 
Lie  there  and  perish,  I  am  rid  of  you, 
Or  deck  the  splendid  ruin  of  some  other ; 
Apollo  rends  from  me  these  sacred  vestments." 

^scH.  Jffom,  Y.  1264. 

Amphiaraus,  the  prophet,  when  warned  by  Phoebus  of  his  approaching  doom, 
exclaims ; — 

"  Yet  say,  how  long  wilt  thou  defer  my  fate  ? 
These  honours  ill  become  my  wretched  state. 
E'en  now  I  hear  the  Porter's  triple  yell. 
Hoarse-sounding  Styx,  and  all  the  streams  of  hell. 
Take,  then,  the  laurell'd  honours  of  my  head. 
Too  holy  for  the  regions  of  the  dead."— Stat.  Tkeb.  L  vii.  v.  781. 
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6.    And  the  Lord  sent  fiery  serpents  among  the  people,  and  they  bit  the 
people ;  and  much  people  of  Israel  died. 

"  In  the  age  preceding  the  invasion  of  Darius,  the  Neuri  were  compelled  to  change 
their  habitations  from  the  multitude  of  serpents  which  infested  them.  Besides  what  their 
own  soil  produced,  these  came  in  &r  greater  numbers  from  the  deserts  above  them.'* 

Hdt.  1.  IV.  V.105. 

The  heathen  writers  concur  in  testifying  that  the  deserts  wherein  the  Israelites 
journeyed  produced  serpents  of  so  venomous  a  kind,  that  their  bite  was  deadly  and 
Deyond  the  power  of  any  art  then  known  to  cure  it.  They  remark  also  that  all  the  barren 
and  sandy  deserts  had  the  greatest  number  of  serpents,  and  of  the  most  poisonous  kind. 

''  In  the  country  of  the  SabeBi,  in  Arabia,  are  snakes  of  a  dark  red  colour,  a  span 
in  lengthy  which  spring  up  as  high  as  a  man's  waist,  and  whose  bite  is  incurable." 

Strab.  1.  XVI.  c.4. 
Lucan  thus  describes  the  venomous  serpents  in  Africa : — 

"  Thirsty,  for  springs  they  search  the  desert  round, 

And  only  one  amid  the  sands  they  found : 
.  Well  stor'd  it  was,  but  all  access  was  barr'd. 

The  stream  ten  thousand  noxious  serpents  guard  ; 

Dry  aspics  on  the  &.tal  nmrgin  stood. 

And  dipsas  thirsted  in  the  middle  flood. 

First  of  these  plagues  the  drowsy  asp  appear'd, 

Then  first  her  crest  and  swelling  neck  she  rear'd ; 

Of  all  the  serpent  race  are  none  so  fell, 

None  with  so  many  deaths,  such  plenteous  venom  swell. 
Her  scaly  folds  th'  hfiemorrhois  unbends. 

And  her  vast  length  along  the  sands  extends  ; 

Where'er  she  wounds  from  ev'ry  part  the  blood 

Gushes  resistless  in  a  crimson  flood. 
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Slimy  cbeliders  the  pBroh*d  earth  distain, 
And  trace  a  reekiiig  ftirrow  on  the  plain. 
The  scjtale,  e'er  yet  the  spring  returns, 
There  casts  her  coat,  and  there  the  dipsas  boms. 

The  amphisbena  doubly  arm'd  appears, 
At  either  ena  a  threat'ning  head  she  rears. 

Raised  on  his  active  tail  the  pareas  stands, 
And,  as  he  passes,  frirrows  np  the  sands. 

The  prester  by  his  foaming  jaws  is  known, 
The  seps  mvades  tne  flesh  and  firmer  bone. 
Dissolves  the  mass  of  man  and  melts  his  &bric  down." 

LucAN.  Phari,  L  a.  v.  609—700. 
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6.  Come  now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  cnrse  me  this  people ;  for  they  are 
too  mighty  for  me :  peradyeuture  I  shall  prevail,  that  we  may  smite 
them,  and  that  I  may  drive  them  out  of  the  land :  for  I  wot  that  he 
whom  thou  blessest  is  blessed,  and  he  whom  thou  cnrsest  is  cursed. 

"  When  Crassos  was  going  to  attack  the  Parthians,  Ateins,  one  of  the  Tribnnes, 
wishing  to  stop  him,  ran  before  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  placed  there  a  censer,  with  fire 
in  it.  At  the  approach  of  Crassns  he  sprinkled  incense  upon  the  fire,  offered  libations, 
and  uttered  the  most  horrid  imprecations,  invoking  at  the  same  time  certaiu  dreadftd  and 
strange  floods.  The  Romans  say  these  mysterious  and  ancient  imprecations  have  such 
power,  i£at  the  object  of  them  never  escapes  the  effect,  and,  they  add,  that  the  person 
who  uses  them  is  sure  to  be  unhappy ;  so  that  they  are  seldom  employed,  and  never  but 
upon  a  great  oocasion." — Plut.  Cras9,  c.  16. 

*'  All  the  priests  and  priestesses  at  Athens  being  commanded  to  denounce  an 
execration  against  Alcibiades,  it  was  denounced  accordingly  by  all  but  Meno,  priestess  of 
the  temple  of  Agraulos,  who  excused  herself,  alleging  that  she  was  a  priestess  for 
prayer,  not  for  execration." — ^Ibid.  Alcibiad.  c.  22. 

23.  And  the  ass  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord  standing  in  the  way,  and  his 
sword  drawn  iq  his  hand :  and  the  ass  turned  aside  out  of  the  way, 
and  went  into  the  field :  and  Balaam  smote  the  ass,  to  turn  her  into 
the  way. 

So  when  Yenus  stood  before  the  chariot  of  Mars,  the  horses  refused  to  advance: — 

"  Venus,  offspring  of  the  briny  flood, 
^To  stay  his  dreadful  progress  adverse  stood ; 
The  steeds  recoil  reluctant  to  the  reins. 
And  smooth,  in  reverence,  their  erected  manes. 
Then  champ,  in  honour  of  th'  acknowledged  fair, 
The  foaming  bit,  and  snuff  the  trembling  air." 

Stat.  Tkeb.  l.m.  t.260. 

28.  And  the  Lord  opened  the  month  of  the  ass,  and  she  said  nnto 
Balaam,  What  have  I  done  onto  thee,  that  thon  has  smitten  me  these 
three  times  ? 

So  one  of  Achilles'  horses  speaks,  and  warns  him  of  his  approaching  &te : — 

"  Strange  to  tell,  so  Juno  will'd,  he  broke 
Eternal  silence,  and  portentous  spoke  : — 

The  fatal  time  must  come ; 
Not  ours  the  fault,  but  Ood  decrees  thy  doom." 

HoM.  //.  1. 19.  V.  406. 
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When  Alexander  invaded  India,  and  Porus  was  abont  to  engage  with  him*  in 
battle,  the  elephant  on  which  Porus  rode 

"  Spoke  with  a  hmnan  voice,  and  said,  O  king,  attempt  nothing  against  Alexander." 

Plut.  de  Fluv.  c.  1. 

"In  this  year  (b.c.  459),  among  other  prodigies,  it  was  believed  that  an  ox  spake, 
an  incident  to  which  in  the  last  year  credit  had  been  refused." — Liv.  L  m.  c.  10. 

"  It  was  not  an  uncommon  prodigy  among  the  ancients,  for  an  ox  to  speak." 

Plin.  EUL  nat.  1.  vm.  c.  70. 

"  The  Lencrocotta  is  a  wild  beast  of  extraordinary  swiftness,  the  size  of  the  wild 
ajss.     It  is  said  that  this  animal  can  imitate  the  human  voice." — Ibid.  c.  30. 

"  It  is  mentioned,  among  other  prodigies,  that  a  dog  once  spoke." — Ibid.  c.  63. 
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1.     And  Balaam  said  nnto  Balak,  Build  me  here  seven  altars,  and  prepare 
me  here  seven  oxen  and  seven  rams. 

"  Seven  bullocks,  yet  unyok'd,  for  Phoebus,  choose, 
And  for  Diana  seven  xmspotted  ewes." — Virg.  J^.  1.  vi.  v.  38. 

**  Five  sheep,  according  to  the  rites,  he  slew, 
Afl  many  swine  and  steers  of  sable  hue." — Ibid.  1.  v.  v.  96. 

" Unequal  numbers  please  the  gods." — Ibid.  Eclog.  vim.  v.  76. 

See  notes  on  Josh  vi.  4. 
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2.  And  Balaam  lifted  up  liis  eyes,  and  saw  all  Israel  abiding  in  his  tents, 
according  to  their  tribes. 

"  Divide  your  troops  into  tribes,  0  Agamemnon,  that  tribe  may  stand  by  tribe, 
and  clan  by  clan." — HoM.  //.  1.  ii.  v.  362. 

"  The  Theban  Pammenes  reproved  Homer,  saying  that  he  ran';ed  together  in  battle 
those  who  were  of  the  same  race,  lineage,  and  blood,  <fec." — Plut.  Sywpos,  1. 1.  qu.  2. 

8.  God  brought  him  forth  out  of  Egypt ;  he  hath  as  it  were  the  strength 
of  an  unicorn  :  he  shall  eat  up  the  nations  his  enemies,  and  shall  break 
their  bones,  and  pierce  them  through  with  his  arrows. 

Xenophon  said  to  his  soldiers : — 

"  The  enemy  which  yon  see  before  yon,  we  onght,  if  we  can,  even  to  eat  alive 
(Karof^yiu')." — Xen.  Anab,  1.  iv.  c.  8. 

"  Whenever  any  discourse  arose  abont  the  Spartans,  not  a  sonl  among  them  (i  e. 
the  Helots  and  others)  conld  conceal  the  longiag  he  had  to  eat  them  np  alive  (l<rOUiv),'* 

Xen.  Eist,  Grac.  1.  in.  c.  3. 

"  Some  one  observed  to  the  Patrensians  that  the  Atheniana  would  soon  swallow 
theni  up." — ^Plut.  Alcib.  c.  15. 
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6S.     The  land  shall  be  divided  by  lot. 

"  It  is  said  that  the  sons  of  Theseus  inhabit  the  territory  of  this  land,  of  the  race 
of  Pandion,  having  received  it  by  lot." — Edeip.  HeraeL  v.  35. 

"  The  gods  of  old  obtained  the  dominion  of  the  whole  earth  according  to  their 
several  allotments.  This  was  effected  without  any  contention,  for  they  took  possessiou 
of  their  several  provinces,  in  a  £aar  and  amicable  way,  by  lot.'' — Plat.  Orit  c.  o. 
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2.  If  a  man  vow  a  vow  nnto  the  Lord,  or  swear  an  oath  to  bind  his  sonl 
with  a  bond ;  he  shall  not  break  his  word,  he  shall  do  according  to  all 
that  proceedeth  out  of  his  mouth. 

"  Beverence  an  oath." — Pythaq.  Aur.  Oarm,  v.  2. 

"  By  the  laws  of  Egypt,  those  who  were  guilty  of  peijury  were  to  die  as  having 
committed  two  great  crimes — namely,  impiety  towards  the  gods,  and  breach  of  &ith 
towards  man."— Diod.  Sic  1. 1.  c.  77. 

"  Eeverence  towards  the  gods,  with  the  thought  of  the  Deity  of  heaven  interfering 
in  the  concerns  of  mankind,  filled  the  breasts  of  the  Roman  people  with  such  a  degree  of 
piety,  that  good  faith  and  regard  to  the  obligation  of  oaths  operated  as  powerftdly  on 
their  minds  as  the  dread  of  the  laws  and  of  punishment." — Liv.  1. 1.  c.  21. 

"  That  disregard  of  the  gods  which  prevails  in  the  present  age  had  not  then  taken 
place,  nor  did  everyone,  by  his  own  interpretations,  accommodate  oaths  and  the  laws  to 
his  particular  views,  but  rather  adapted  his  practice  to  them." — Ibid.  1.  m.  c.  20. 

See  notes  on  Lev.  xix.  12. 
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25.  And  the  Lord  spake  nnto  Moses  saying, 

26.  Take  the  sum  of  the  prey  that  was  taken,  6oti  of  man  and  of  beast, 
thou  and  Eleazer  the  priest,  and  the  chief  fathers  of  the  congregation : 

27.  And  divide  the  prey  into  two  parts ;  between  them  that  took  the 
war  upon  them,  who  went  out  to  battle,  and  between  all  the  congrega- 
tion. 

The  custom  of  seizing  upon  the  treasures  and  all  the  other  property  of  a  defeated 
enemy  prevailed  among  aU  ancient  nations.  Among  the  Romans  spoils  taken  in  battle 
were  considered  the  most  honourable  of  all  distinctions,  and  in  some  instances  entitled 
the  possessors  to  promotion. 

Achilles  says  to  Agamemnon — 

*'  The  spoils  of  cities  razed,  and  warriors  slain. 
We  share  with  justice  as  with  toil  we  gain." — Hom.  II.  1. 1.  v.  125. 

"  Thine  in  each  conquest  is  the  wealthy  prey. 

Though  mine  the  sweat  and  danger  of  the  day." — Ibid.  v.  163. 

Nestor  says — 

"  Behold  yon  glittering  host,  your  future  spoil. 
First  gain  the  conquest,  then  reward  the  toil." — Ibid.  1.  vi.  v.  70. 

k2 
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'^  They  Bay  that  those  things  which  are  taJcton  in  war  become  the  property  of  thd 
captors." — ^AiiSTOT.  Politic,  1. 1.  c.4. 

"  When  an  action  has  taken  place  in  which  any  of  the  soldiers  have  shown  signal 
proofs  of  Talonr,  the  consul,  assembling  the  troops  together^  distribntes  rewards  amongst 
them, — ^to  him  who  has  killed  an  enemy  and  stripped  him  c^  his  armonr,  a  goblet,  or,  if 
he  be  in  the  cavahy,  ftimiture  for  his  horse,  Ac." 

^  The  Roman  soldiers  hang  np  in  the  most  conspicnons  parts  of  their  honses  the 
spoils  which  they  have  taJcen,  as  a  monument  and  eyidence  of  their  exploits." 
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**  After  the  taking  of  Neqninnm,  the  troops  petttmed  to  Rome  with  abundance  of 
spoil.*' — Liv.  1.  X.  c.  10. 

50.  We  have  therefore  brought  an  oblation  for  the  Lord,  what  eveiy  man 
hath  gotten,  of  jewels  of  gold,  chains,  and  bracelets,  rings,  earrings, 
«nd  tablets,  to  make  an  atonement  for  our  souls  before  the  Lord. 

Rings  appear  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  east,  whence  they  were  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Bracelets  and  other  ornaments  were  worn  by  soldiers  as  rewards 
for  distinguished  services. 

"  Of  the  Babylonians  each  person  carries  a  seal-ring." — Hdt.  1,  i.  c.  195. 

''Mardonias  selected  all  those  who  were  distinguished  by  their  advantages  of 
person,  or  who  had  performed  some  remarkable  exploit.  He  took  also  the  greater  part 
of  those  Persians  wno  wore  collars  and  bracelets." — Ibid.  1.  viii.  c.  195. 

"  This  will  be  a  democratic  arrangement,  and  a  great  mockery  of  the  more  dig^ 
nified  and  of  those  who  wear  rings." — ^Aristoph.  Eccles.  v.  682. 

"  Lazy,  long-haired,  onyx-ring  wearers." — Ibid.  Nub*  v.  382. 

"  You  said  that  you  once  went  to  Olympia,  having  as  the  work  of  yottr  own 
bands  all  that  you  wore  about  your  body  ;  first^  the  ring  which  you  wore  upon  your 
finger,  and  another  ring  of  your  own  workmanship,  proving  your  skill  in  cutting  rings." 

Plat.  Bip,  Min.  c.  10. 

"  The  Arabians  wear  lumj)S  of  gold  about  their  arms  and  necks,  interlaced  with 
bright  sparkling  stones." — Diod.  Sic.  Lm.  c  45. 

"  The  Indians  wear  dresses  worked  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  flowered 
robes,  and  are  attended  by  persons  following  them  with  umbrellas." — Stbab.  1.  xv.  c.  1. 

"  When  Lucius  Piso  was  preetor  in  Spain,  by  some  means  or  other  it  happened 
that  the  gold  ring  which  he  wore  was  broken  and  crushed." — Cic.  in  Verr,  iv.  c.25. 

"  The  Sabines  generally  carried  on  their  arms  bracelets  of  great  weight,  and  wore 
rings  set  with  precious  stones,  which  made  a  great  show." — Liv,  i,  c.  11. 

"  Papirius,  whose  troop  had  been  engaged  in  a  variety  of  actions,  gave  to  Spurius 
Nautius,  Spurius  Papirius  his  nephew,  four  centurions,  and  a  company  of  spearmen, 
bracelets  and  crowns  of  gold.  All  the  horsemen  he  presented  with  gorgets  and  bracelets 
of  silver." — Ibid.  1.  x.  c.  44. 

**  The  worst  crime  against  mankind  was  committed  by  him  who  was  the  first  to 
put  a  ring  upon  his  finger  :  and  yet  we  are  not  informed  by  tradition  who  it  was  that 
first  did  so.  It  was  the  hand,  and  a  sinister  hand  too,  in  every  sense,  that  first  brought 
gold  into  such  high  repute  :  not  a  Roman  hand,  however,  for  upon  that  it  was  the  prao* 
tice  to  wear  a  ring  of  iron  only,  and  solely  as  an  indication  of  warlike  prowess.  Gold 
rings  were  first  introduced  to  Rome  from  Greece  ;  though  even  at  the  present  day  the 
people  of  Lacedeemon  are  in  the  habit  of  wearing  rings  made  of  iron.  I  do  not  find  that 
any  rings  were  used  in  the  days  of  the  Trojan  war,  at  all  events,  Homer  nowhere  makes 
mention  of  them." — Plin.  Hiat,  not.  1.  xxxni.  c.  4. 

"  Bracelets  were  presented  by  our  ancestors  to  citizens,  but  never  to  foreigners. 

Ibid.  c.  10. 
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11.    Then  ye  shall  appoint  you  cities  to  be  cities  of  refnge  for  yon  ;  that 

the  slayer  may  flee  thither,  which  killeth  any  person  at  unawares. 
26«    But  If  the  slayer  shall  at  any  time  come  without  the  border  of  the 

city  of  his  refuge,  whither  he  was  fled  ; 
27.    And  the  revenger  of  blood  find  him  without  the  borders  of  the  city 

of  his  refdge,  and  the  revenger  of  blood  kill  the  slayer  ;  he  shall  not 

be  guilty  of  bloods 

The  laws  of  Athens  made  wilfhl  murder  a  capital  crime ;  bat  accidental  homicide 
was  pnnished  with  banishment.  The  next  of  kin  was  bonnd  to  proseenie  the  mnrderer, 
and  it  was  deemed  an  act  of  impiefy  for  any  near  relative  to  refiraian  from  doing  so. 

'^  If  any  one  kills  inyolnntary  a  free-born  person  let  him  be  purified 

It  is  requisite  for  tha  doer  to  withdraw  hims^  from  the  sufferer  through  all  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  to  cause  a  void  m  all  his  own  places  through  the  whole  of  his  native 

land. And  if  any  one  willingly  obeys  this  law,  let  him  who  is  the 

nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  be  ike  examiner  into  all  that  has  taken  place,  and  grant  a 

pardon* And  if  a  person  does  not  obey,  and  in  the  first  place,  beix^  still 

unpacified,  dares  to  go  to  the  temples  and  to  sacrifice  ;  and  ^irther  is  not  willing  to  be 
an  exQe,  and  to  complete  the  stated  time,  let  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  prose- 
cute the   murderer   on  a   charge  of  blood  ;    and   let  his  puniishment  be   doubled  if 

found  guilty If  he  return,  contrary  to  the  law,  let  the  guardians  of  the 

law  punish  him  with  death." — Plat,  de  leg,  1.  a.  c.  8. 

*'  If  any  one  with  his  hand  Idlls  a  free  man  in  a  moment  of  anger,  and  without 
premeditation,  let  him  of  necessity  be  an  exile  for  two  years,  and  thus  punish  his  passion.'* 

Ibid.  c.  9. 

^  The  dead  body,  ilie  sorest  witness  is  here  :  depart  therefore  instaoitly  an  exile 
from  this  land."— EuEiP.  Hippol.  v.  969. 

"  The  consuls  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  claims  of  several  cities  to  the  privilege 
of  sanctuary  reported-^That  they  had  found  the  temple  of  ^sculapius  at  Pergamos  to  be 
a  genuine  sanctuary.  The  rest  claimed  upon  originals  from  the  darkness  of  antiquity 
altogether  obscure." — Tac.  An,  1.  m.  c.  63. 

80.  Whoso  killeth  any  person^  the  murderer  shall  be  put  to  death  by 
the  mouth  of  witnesses  ;  but  one  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any 
person  to  cause  him  to  die. 

^'  Gate's  reputation  for  truth  was  so  great  that  in  a  cause  where  only  one  witness 
was  produced,  a  certain  orator  said  to  the  judges, — One  man's  evidence  is  not  sufficieuti 
to  go  by  ;  not  even  if  it  were  Cato's." — Plut.  Goto  Min.  c.  19. 
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6.  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  doth  command  concerning  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad,  saying,  Let  them  many  to  whom  they  think 
best ;  only  to  the  family  of  the  tribe  of  their  fether  shall  they  many. 

"  The  government  of  Corinth  was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  :  they  who  were 
called  BacchiadsB  had  the  administration  of  affairs.  To  cement  and  confirm  their  au- 
thority, they  were  careful  to  contract  no  marriage  but  among  themselves." 

Hdt.  L  v.  c.  92. 
'*  The  father's  dead.     This  friend  of  mine,  it  seems, 
Being  the  next  relation,  by  the  law 
Is  forced  to  marry  her." — Tbb.  Adelph,  act.  rv.  sc.  6. 

**  There  is  a  law 
Tha*  orphan-girls  should  wed  their  next  of  Idn, 
Which  law  obliges,  too,  the  next  of  Idn 
To  marry  them/'-^lBU).  Fhorm,  act.  i.  ic.  2. 
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19.    That  great  and  terrible  midemess. 

Strabo,  qnotmg  PolylriTis,  says — 

"  The  way  to  Egypt  is  long  and  vexations." — Stbab.  1.  xyn.  c.  1. 

89.  Yonr  children,  which  in  that  day  had  no  knowledge  between  good 
and  evil. 

*'  I  am  of  age  to  know  both  good  and  ill ;  I  am  no  longer  a  child." 

HoM.  Ody89. 1.  XX.  V.  309. 

44.  And  the  Amorites,  which  dwelt  in  that  mountain,  came  ont  agamst 
yon,  and  chased  you,  as  bees  do,  and  destroyed  you  in  Seir,  even  unto 
Hormah. 

The  same  figure  occnrs  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  for  which  see  notes  on  Psalm 
cxym.  12.  The  courage  of  the  bee,  and  the  dangerous  effect  of  its  sting  is  also  noticed  by 
many  writers. 

**  The  bee  flees  from  no  animal  except  those  of  its  own  kind  :  they  fight  among 
themselves,  and  with  wasps.  They  kill  even  large  ft-TiiTn^ln  with  their  sting  ;  and  horses 
have  often  been  destroyed  by  them." — ^Aristot.  de  HUL  Jnim,  1.  nt.  c.  40. 

"  We  have  instances  of  horses  being  killed  by  bees.*' — Plik.  EUt,  not,  1.  xi.  c.  19. 
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84.  And  we  took  all  his  cities  at  that  time,  and  utterly  destroyed  the  men, 
and  the  women,  and  the  little  ones,  of  every  city,  we  left  none  to  re- 
main. 

Agamemnon  says  : — 

"  Not  one  of  all  the  race,  nor  sex,  nor  age, 
Shall  save  a  Trojan  from  onr  boundless  rage : 
Dion  shall  perish  whole,  and  bnry  all  ; 
Her  babes,  her  infants  at  the  breast,  ^lall  &11." 

HoM.  n,  1.  vi.  V.  57. 

Lucan,  describing  the  dreadM  butcheries  perpetrated  by  the  body-goard  of  Marina, 
says: — 

"  The  ruthless  steel,  impatient  of  delay, 
Forbade  the  sire  to  linger  out  the  day  ; 
It  struck  the  bending  rather  to  the  earth. 
And  cropped  the  wailing  infant  at  the  birth. 
Can  innocents  the  rage  of  parties  know. 
And  they  who  ne'er  offended  find  a  foe  ?'* 

LucAN.  Phan.  1.  n.  v.  105. 
At  the  taking  of  PraBneste,  by  Lucretius  Ofella  6000  of  the  inhabitants  were  put 
to  death  in  cold  blood. 

"  Pnenestine  fortune  beheld  all  her  citizens  cut  off  together,  by  the  sword ;  a 
people  perishing  at  a  moment  by  a  single  stroke." — Ibid.  v.  193, 
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11.  For  only  Og  king  of  Bashan  remained  of  the  remnant  of  giants  ; 
behold,  his  bedstead  toaa  a  bedstead  of  iron  ;  is  it  not  in  Babbath  of 
the  children  of  Ammon  ?  nine  cubits  was  the  length  thereof,  and  four 
cubits  the  breadth  of  it,  after  the  cubit  of  a  man. 

The  Kabbins  give  very  extraordinary  acoonnts  of  the  stature  of  this  king.  The 
Tarious  traditions  relative  to  the  giants  which  existed  before  the  flood  are  to  be  fonnd  at 
Gen.  Yi.  4.,  and  some  notice  of  &e  Anakims  at  Num.  xni.  33.  The  following  has  been 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  bedstead  of  Typhon,  as  the  text  does  to  that  of  Og  ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  poet  is  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  the  giant  is  bnried  under 
a  mountain. 

"Proehyta  trembles,  and  Typhoeos,  stretched  by  JoTe*s  decree  upon  his  hard 
coudh." — ^ViBO.  Mi.  L  EL  V.  716. 

25.    I  pray  thee,  let  me  go  over,  and  see  the  good  land  that  U  beyond 
Jordan,  that  goodly  mountain,  and  Lebanon. 

^'  Contiguous  to  Tripdis  is  Theoprosopon,  were  the  mountain  Libanus  terminates.^ 

St&ab.  1.  ZYI.  c.  2. 

^'  Above  all  their  mountains,  that  of  Libanus  rises  to  a  prodigious  height" 

TAC.-ff«^.  Lv.  0.28. 
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2.  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you,  neither  fihall 
ye  diiainish  ou^hl  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord  your  God  which  I  command  you. 

'*  It  behoves  a  man  that  goeth  to  consult  the  oracle,  to  keep  more  straightly  than 
compasses,  line,  or  rule  ;  such  a  man,  I  mean,  as  he  to  whom  the  god  at  Pytho,  having 
given  answer  to  the  priestess,  shall  have  indicated  a  prophesy  from  his  rich  sanctuary  ; 
for  neither,  though  you  add  ought,  would  you  discover  any  remedy,  neither  if  you  have 
diminished  ought,  would  you  escape  the  punishment  of  offence,  on  the  part  of  the  gods." 

Theoon.  v.  805. 

9.  Only  take  heed  to  thyself,  and  keep  thy  soul  diligently,  lest  thou  forget 
the  things  which  thine  eyes  have  seen,  and  lest  they  depart  from  thy 
heart  all  the  days  of  thy  life  :  but  teach  them  thy  sons,  and  thy  sons' 
sons  ; 

''  K  philosophy  appear  to  you  to  be  a  vile  thing,  turn  aside  every  man  from  it^  and 
not  your  sons  only  ;  but  if  it  appear  to  you  such  as  I  think  it  is^  boldly  pursue  and  prac- 
tise it,  according  to  the  saying,  *  both  you  and  your  children.' " 

Plat.  EiUhydim.  c  82. 

26.     I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness. 

"  I  call  every  power  of  heaven  to  witness." — Demosth.  FhiU  iv. 
"  O  earth  and  gods." — Ibid,  de  corona. 

"  O  sun,  and  thou,  0  earth,  bear  witness."  Yibo.  JEn.  1.  xu.  v.  176. 
"  I  swear  by  the  earth,  by  the  sea,  and  by  the  stars.*' — Jbid.  v.  197. 
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4.    Hear  0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord. 

''  If  Ood  be  the  best  of  all  things  then  he  must  needs  be  one.'* 

Abistot.  de  Xeitopk,  Ac.,  c.  S. 

"This  is  Qod  and  the  power  of  God,  to  prevail,  conquer,  and  mle  over  alL 
Wherefore  by  how  much  anything  falls  short  of  the  best,  by  so  much  it  falls  short  of 
being  Gt)d.  ]^ow  if  there  be  supposed  more  such  beings,  whereof  some  are  better,  some 
worse,  those  could  not  be  all  gods  ;  because  it  is  essential  to  God  not  to  be  transcended 
by  any,  but  if  they  be  conceived  to  be  so  many  equal  gods,  then  would  it  not  be  the 
nature  of  God  to  be  the  best,  one  equal  being  neither  better  nor  worse  than  another. 
Wherefore  if  there  be  a  God,  and  this  be  the  nature  of  him,  then  there  can  be  but  one. 
And,  indeed,  otherwise  he  could  not  be  able  to  do  whatever  he  would." — Ibid. 

''  Socrates  and  Plato  say  that  God  is  one,  the  only-begotten  and  self-created  ;  the 
only  just ;  the  truly  good." — rLUT.  de  placU.  pkUo9. 1. 1.  c.  7. 

See  Exodus  xx.  3. 

6.  And  these  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine 
heart. 

7.  And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  nnto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk 
of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by 
the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up. 

"  Let  discourse  of  God  be  renewed  every  day,  preferably  even  to  our  food." 

En(yr.fragm,  113. 
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2.    And  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them  before  tLee ;  thou 

shalt  smite  them,  and  utterly  destroy  them  ;   thou   shalt  make  no 

covenant  with  them,  nor  show  mercy  unto  them ; 
8.    Neither  shalt  thou  make  marriages  with  them ;  thy  daughter  shalt 

thou  not  give  unto  his  son,  nor  his  daughter  shalt  thou  take  unto  thy 

son. 

*^  The  Jews  are  inflexible  in  their  fiiith  and  adherence  one  to  another,  but  towards 
the  whole  human  race  besides  they  retain  dea<Uv  and  implacable  hatred.  With  all  others 
they  refuse  to  eat^  with  all  others  to  lodge." — ^Tac.  But,  1.  v.  c.  5. 
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17.    And  thou  say  in  thine  heart,  My  power  and  the  might  of  mine  hand 
hath  gotten  me  this  wealth. 

"  Whoe'er  of  men  with  bliss  is  crown'd, 
Or  in  the  glorious  strife  renown'd, 
Or  can  in  potent  wealth  rejoice, 
And  mental  insolence  restrain, 
This  man  is  worthy  to  obtain 
The  citizens'  applauding  voice." — Pikd.  liihm,  m.  v.  1. 

"  If  one  virtue  can  be  esteemed  more  highly  than  another,  it  must  be  this — to 
preserve  a  due  moderation  in  prosperity." — Ajul  £ai^.  Alex.  L  v.  c.  27. 
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16.     Circnmcise  the  foreskin  of  your  heart. 

**  The  wise  man  is  the  only  one  who,  having  cat  away  all  vaniiy  and  error,  and 
remoTed  it  firom  him,  can  live  contented  within  the  bonndaries  of  nature  without  melan- 
choly and  without  fear." — Cic.  de  Fin.  1. 1.  c.  13. 

18.    He  doth  execute  the  judgment  of  the  fatherless  and  widow,  and  loveth 
the  stranger,  in  giving  him  food  and  raiment. 

Jove  shall  be  wroth  with  him 

"  Who  dares,  by  crafty  wickedness,  abuse 
His  trust,  and  rob  the  orphan  of  his  dues." — ^Hes.  Oper.  et  dies^  v.  828. 
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14.  That  I  will  give  you  the  rain  of  your  land  in  his  due  season,  the  first 
rain  and  the  latter  ram,  that  thou  mayest  gather  in  thy  com,  and  thy 
wine,  and  thine  oil. 

"  We  used  to  be  ourselves  the  housekeepers,  and  to  take  forth  the  barley  meal,  and 
oil,  and  wine,  at  our  pleasure." — Abistofh.  Thesmopk.  v.  419. 

"  Cyprus  is  not  inferior  in  fertility  to  any  one  of  the  islands,  for  it  produces  good 
wine  and  oi^  and  sufficient  com  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants." 

Stbab.  Lxir.  c.6. 
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23.  Only  be  sure  that  thou  eat  not  the  blood :  for  the  blood  m  the  life ; 
and  thou  mayest  not  eat  the  life  with  the  flesh. 

24.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  it ;  thou  shalt  pour  it  upon  the  earth  as  water. 

The  direction  to  pour  the  blood  upon  the  earth  as  water  seems  intended  to  guard 
against  any  superstitious  use  of  the  blood  in  sprinkling  or  otherwise.  The  heathen  were 
accustomed  to  o£fer  the  blood  of  the  victims  to  the  infernal  deities,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  eager  to  drink  it.  When  Ulysses  consulted  the  shade  of  Tiresias,  he  first  sacrificed  a 
ram,  and  kept  guard  over  the  blood  till  the  prophet  should  approach  to  drink  it. 

"  Now,  swift  I  wave  my  fidchion  o'er  the  blood, 
Back  started  the  pale  throngs,  and  trembling  stood ; 
Bound  the  black  trench  the  gore  untasted  flows, 
Till  awful  from  the  shades  Tiresias  rose." 

Tiresias  commands  him  :-— 

"  Sheath  thy  poniard  while  my  tongue  relates 
Heaven's  steadfiist  purpose  and  thy  future  &tes. 
While  yet  he  spoke  the  prophet  I  obeyed, 
And  in  the  scaobard  plunged  the  glittermg  blade ; 
Eager  he  quaff'd  the  gore,  and  then  ezpress'd 
Dark  things  to  come,  the  counsels  of  lus  breast." 

Hon.  Odysa.  I  XL  v.  48-99. 
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1.    If  there  arise  among  you  a  prophet,  or  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and 
giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder. 

The  heathen  had  not  only  professed  dreamers  and  interpreters  of  dreams,  but  also 
certain  temples  in  which  it  was  nsoal  for  persons  to  sleep,  in  order  to  receive  oracles  by 
dreams.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  places  for  this  purpose  was  the  temple  of  Amphiaraos, 
at  Oropos,  in  Attica. 

"  An  Enropean,  named  Mys,  being  sent  by  Mardonios  to  consult  the  different 
oracles,  obtained  permission,  by  his  gold,  to  sleep  in  the  temple  of  Amphiaraoa.  Ka 
Theban  is  allowed  to  sleep  in  this  temple." — Hdt.  1.  vin.  c.  134. 

''  Let  some  prophet  or  some  sacred  sage 
Explore  the  cause  of  great  Apollo's  rage, 
Or  learn  the  wasteful  vengeance  to  remove 
By  mystic  dreams,  for  dreams  descend  from  Jove." 

HoM.  II,  1 1.  Ve  62. 

''  Dark  phantoms  of  dreams,  begotten  by  earth,  which  explain  to  mortals  what 
shall  happen  to  them  £b*8t,  what  afterwards,  and  what  in  the  future,  during  their  sleep  on 
the  dark  couches  of  the  earth." — Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Taur,  v.  1260. 

*'  The  superstitious  man,  whenever  he  has  a  dream,  runs  to  the  interpreter,  tha 
soothsayer,  or  the  augur,  to  inquire  what  god  or  goddess  he  ought  to  propitiate." 

Theophrast.  charact.  xxx. 

"  Mardonius  sent  a  Lydian  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus.  The  Lydian, 
sleeping  in  the  temple  of  Amphiaraus,  thought  he  saw  a  minister  of  the  god  appearing  to 
him,  and  commanding  him  to  be  gone." — Plut.  Arutid,  c.  19. 

"  Who  ever  consulted  a  diviner,  not  as  to  the  success  of  his  actions,  but  as  to  their 
character  P     Who  of  us  ever  slept  in  a  temple  to  be  informed  on  this  yyint  P  " 

Aeb.  Epkt  1.  II.  C.161 

*'  Moses  taught  that  those  who  made  fortunate  dreams  were  to  be  permitfced  to 
sleep  in  the  temple,  where  they  might  dream  both  for  themselves  and  others  ;  that  those 
who  practised  temperance  and  justice,  and  none  else,  might  expect  good,  or  some  gift  or 
sign  from  the  god  from  time  to  time."- — Strab.  1.  xvi.  c.  2. 

"  The  Procurer  is  lying  a-bed  ill  in  the  temple  of  -^sculapius." 

Plaut.  CurcuL  act.  i.  sc.  i.  v.  61. 

"  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  authors  of  the  greatest  weight,  advise  men,  with  a  view  of 
seeing  things  more  certainly  in  sleep,  to  go  to  bed  after  having  gone  through  a  certain 
preparatory  course  of  food,  and  other  conduct." — Cic.  de  div.  1.  n.  c.  68. 

"  Latinus,  frighted  with  the  dire  ostent. 
For  counsel  to  his  father  Faunus  went, 
And  sought  the  shades  renown'd  for  prophecy. 
Which  near  Albunea's  sulph'rous  fountain  lie. 
To  those  the  Latian  and  the  Sabine  land 
Fly  when  distressed,  and  thence  relief  demand. 
The  priest  on  skins  of  offerings  takes  his  ease, 
And  nightly  visions  in  his  slumber  sees ; 
A  swarm  of  thin  aerial  shapes  appears. 
And,  fluttering  round  his  temples,  deafis  his  ears. 
These  he  consults  the  future  fates  to  know, 
From  powers  above  and  from  the  friends  below." 

Vma.  JEn,  Lvn.  v.  81 
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11.  For  the  poor  shall  never  cease  oat  of  the  land :  therefore  I  command 
thee  saying,  Thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy 
poor,  and  to  thy  needy,  in  thy  land. 

"By  Jove  the  stranger  and  the  poor  are  sent." — Hom.  Odyu,  1.  vi.  ▼.  207. 

Ibid.  1.  xir.  v.  67. 

**  The  poor  are  always  believed  to  be  from  the  gods." — ^Menand.  apud  Stoh,  xcv. 

DEUTEBONOMT  XYI. 

20.  That  which  is  altogether  jnst  shalt  thou  follow,  that  thou  mayest  live, 
and  inherit  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

"  Be  just,  both  in  word  and  deed." — ^Pythag.  Aur.  Carm.  v.  13. 

21.  Thou  shalt  not  plant  thee  a  grove  of  any  trees  near  unto  the  altar  of 
the  Lord  thy  God,  which  thou  shalt  make  thee. 

22.  Neither  shalt  thou  set  thee  up  any  image ;  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
hateth. 

The  idols  of  the  ancients  were  often  of  the  rudest  form,  carved  roughly  from  a 
branch  or  stump  of  a  tree  in  the  grove  in  which  it  was  set  up. 

"Argus  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  the  twisted  branch  of  a  withered  vine,  and  polished 
it  skilfully  as  a  sacred  idol." — Orfh.  ^ry.  v.  610. 

"  An  ancient  vine  within  a  neighboring  wood, 
Where  first  it  flourish'd  had  for  ages  sfcood ; 
The  stock  uprooted  from  its  parent  soil 
A  shape  and  polish  takes  fr^m  Argus*  toil ; 
An  image  of  the  goddess,  form'd  with  skill, 
They  place  it  high  upon  a  craggy  hill. 
Overarching  broad  where  statdy  beeches  grow, 
That  deeply  shoot  their  twisted  roots  below. 
Stones  rudely  heap'd  an  hasty  altar  made ; 
With  dusky  leaves  of  oak  their  brows  th^-  shade : 
The  rites  begin."  Apol.  Rhod.  Arp,  1. 1.  v.  1114 

We  read  (Qea,  xxi.  33,)  that  Abraham  planted  a  grove  in  Beer-sheba ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  a  more  appropriate  temple  for  the  Deity  in  those  early  ages ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  abuses  that  crept  in,  these 
groves  were  afterwards  forbidden  to  the  Jews.  Moses  commanded  the  people  to  cut  down 
the  groves  of  the  nations,  and  to  bum  them  with  fire ;  and  the  prophets  always  speak 
with  indignation  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  who  had  a  custom  of  sacrificing  in  the 
€X>nsecrated  groves.  We  have  the  history  of  some  sacred  groves  handed  down  to  us  by 
the  ancients,  such  as  those  of  Lucina,  of  the  goddess  Feronia,  of  Augustus,  and  others. 

Lucan  describes  the  grove  near  Marseilles,  which  CsBsar  ordered  to  be  cut  down  to 
supply  fuel  for  his  army — a  grove  in  which  cruel  and  obscene  rites  were  celebrated ;  and 
Statins  has  a  similar  description.  For  ^irther  notes  on  this  subject  see  Judges  iv.  5, 
and  2  Kings  xzin.  7. 

*'  Not  &r  away,  for  ages  past  had  stood 
An  old,  unviolated,  sacked  wood, 
Whose  gloomy  boughs,  thick  interwoven  made 
A  chilly,  cheerless,  everlasting  shade : 
There  nor  the  rustic  gods  nor  satyrs  sport,  - 
Nor  fawns  and  sylvans  with  the  nymphs  resort^ 
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But  barb'rous  priests  some  dreadftd  Power  adors^ 

And  lostrate  eveiy  tree  with  hmnan  gore. 

If  mysteries  in  times  of  old  received, 

And  pious  ancientry  be  yet  believed, 

There  nor  the  feathered  songster  builds  her  nest» 

Nor  lonely  dens  conceal  the  savage  beast ; 

There  no  tempestnons  winds  presume  to  fly ; 

Ev'n  lightnings  glance  aJoof  and  shoot  obliquely  hf. 

No  wanton  breezes  toss  the  dancing  leaves, 

But  shiv'ring  horror  in  the  branches  heaves ; 

Black  springs,  with  pitchy  streams,  divide  the  gronnd^ 

And,  bubbling,  tumble  with  a  sullen  sound. 

Old  images  of  forms  mis-shapen  stand, 

Rude  and  unknowing  of  the  artist's  hand ; 

With  hoary  filth  begrim'd,  each  ghostly  head 

Strikes  the  astonished  gazer's  soul  with  dread. 

No  gods,  who  long  in  common  shape  appear'd,. 

Were  e'er  with  such  religious  awe  revered ; 

But  zealous  croFwds  in  ignorance  adore, 

And  still  the  less  they  know  they  fear  the  more. 

Oft  (as  Fame  tells)  uie  earth  in  sounds  of  woe 

Is  heard  to  groan  from  hollow  depths  below ; 

The  baleful  yew,  though  dead,  has  oft  been  seen 

To  rise  from  eartJi,  and  spring  with  dusky  green  ; 

With  sparkling  flames  the  trees,  unbuming,  shine,. 

And  round  their  boles  prodigious  serpents  twine. 

The  pious  worshippers  approach  not  near. 

But  shun  their  gods,  and  kneel  with  distant  fear  ;. 

The  priest  himself,  when  or  the  day  or  night, 

Boiling  have  reached  their  full  meridian  height,. 

Refrains  the  gloomy  paths  with  wary  feet. 

Dreading  the  demon  of  the  grove  to  meet ; 

Who,  tmible  to  sight,  at  that  fix'd  hour. 

Still  treads  the  round,  about  his  gloomy  bow'r. 

This  wood  near  neighboring  to  the  encompass'd  town^ 
TJntouch'd  by  former  wars  remain'd  alone  ; 
And  since  the  country  round  it  naked  stands. 
From  hence  the  Latian  chief  supplies  demands. 
But  lo  !  the  bolder  hands,  that  should  have  struck,. 
With  some  unusual  horror  trembling  shook  ; 
With  silent  dread  and  reverence  they  survey'd,. 
The  gloom  majestic  of  the  sacred  shade : 
None  dare  with  impious  steel  the  bark  to  rend, 
Lest  on  himself  the  destin'd  stroke  descend." 

LucAN.  Pkari.  1.  in.  y.  899: 

''  There  grew  a  wood,  superior  to  the  rage 
Of  wintry  tempests  ana  corroding  age ; 
Whose  boughs  with  interweaving  union  form 
A  shade  impervious  to  the  stm  and  storm. 
Invidious  winds  at  awM  distance  fly, 
And  glancing  light'nings  shoot  obliquely  by ; 
No  breeze  in  murmuring  sounds  is  heard  to  breathe, 
The  same  eternal  horror  broods  beneath ; 
Some  scattered  images  of  light  invade. 
And  but  enhance  the  terror  of  the  shade. 
Nor  was  the  sacred  silence  of  the  grove 
Unnoticed  by  the  progeny  of  Jove ; 
Latonia'er  form,  engraved  on  eveiy  tree. 
Attests  the  presence  of  the  deity."— Stat.  l%eb,  1.  rr.  y.  419* 
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9*  When  thon  art  come  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee,  thon  shalt  not  learn  to  do  after  the  abominations  of  those  nations. 

10.  There  shall  not  be  found  among  you  any  one  that  maketh  his  son  or 
his  daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire,  or  that  useth  divination,  wr  an 
observer  of  times,  or  an  enchanter,  or  a  witch, 

11.  Or  a  charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  £Euniliar  spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or  a 
necromancer, 

12.  For  aU  that  do  these  things  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord :  and 
because  of  these  abominations  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  drive  them  out 
from  before  thee. 

The  art  of  divinaidon  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  rise  among  the  Ghaldeaiis,  whence 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  it.  The  last  had  so  great  regard  for 
this  science,  that  4here  was  a  law  of  the  twelve  tables  making  disobedience  to  the  augurs  a 
capital  crime.  There  are  various  kinds  of  divination  noticed  in  the  Holj  Scriptures, 
of  which  some  illustrations  will  be  found  under  the  texts  in  which  thej  are  respectively 
anentioned.  Prometheus  claims  to  hav«  been  the  inventor  of  divination— 
*'  I  taught  the  various  modes  of  prophecy, 

What  truth  the  dream  portends,  the  omen  what, 

'Of  nice  distinction,  what  the  casual  sight 

'That^meets  us  on  the  way  ;  the  flight  of  birds 

When  to  the  right,  when  to  the  left  they  take 

Their  course,  their  various  ways  of  life. 

Their  feuds,  their  fondnesses,  their  sodal  flocks. 

I  taught  th'  haruspez  to  inspect  the  entrails. 

Their  smoothness  and  their  colour,  to  the  gods 

Grateful,  the  gall,  the  liver  streak'd  with  veins. 

The  limbs  involved  in  fat,  and  the  long  chine 

PlacedTon  the  blazing  altar ;  from  the  smoke 

And  mounting  flame,  to  mark  th'  unerring  omen. 

These  arts  I  taught."— .£sCH.  Fnm.  vinct  v.  484 

One  class  of  charmers  professed  to  be  Able  to  cure  wounds  and  diseases  by  a  song 
4or  incantation. 

"  With  bandage  firm  Ulysses'  knee  they  bound. 
Then  chanting  mystic  lays,  the  closing  wound 
Of  sacred  melodies  confess'd  the  force  ; 
The  tides  of  life  regain'd  their  azure  course." 

HoM.  Odyu,  L  xn.  v.4f57. 
*'  Charmers  go  about  the  country  (India)  and  are  supposed  to  cure  wounds  made 
hj  serpents."— Strab.  1.  xv.  c.  1. 

**  Come  now,  says  Socrates,  listen  to  me  too,  if  you  please  ;  for  Thrasymachus 
«eems  to  me  to  have  charmed  you  just  like  a  snake,  more  quickly  than  he  ought." 

Plat,  de  rep.  1.  n.  c.  2. 
See  Psahn  Lvm.  5. 

"  The  art  of  divination  in  Egypt  is  confined  to  certain  of  the  deities.  There  are  in 
this  country  oracles  of  Hercules,  of  Apollo,  of  Minerva,  and  Diana,  of  Mars,  and  of  Ju* 
piter  ;  but  the  oracle  of  Latona,  at  Butos,  is  held  in  greater  estimation  than  any  of  the 
rest :  the  oracular  communication  is  regulated  by  no  fixed  system,  but  is  difierently  ob- 
tained in  different  places." — Hdt.  1.  u.  c.  83.  ' 

**  Who  stays  the  torrent  in  its  headlong  course ; 
The  sacred  moon  within  her  orbit  chains ; 
The  planets  frcm  their  devious  range  detains." 

Apol.  Bhod.  Jr^.  1.  m.  ▼.  532. 
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"  Among  the  Gfermans,  the  matronfl  who  had  the  care  of  diyining,  used  to  do  it  by 
the  eddies  of  rivers,  the  windiiigs,  the  murmTirs,  or  the  noise  made  bj  the  stream/' 

Plut.  Casar^  c.  19. 

"  What  eye  is  it  that  has  fascinated  my  tender  lambs  ?" — ViRQ.  Eel.  m.  v.  103. 

''  Isigonus  and  Nymphodoms  inform  ns  that  there  are  in  Africa  certain  families  of 
enchanters,  who,  by  means  of  their  charms,  in  the  form  of  commendations,  can  cause 
cattle  to  perish,  trees  to  wither,  and  in&nts  to  die.  Isigonus  adds  that  there  are  among 
the  TribaJli  and  the  Illyni  some  persons  of  this  description  who  have  all  the  power  of  fas- 
cination with  the  eyes,  and  can  even  kill  those  on  whom  they  fix  their  gaze  for  any  length 
of  time."— Plin.  Hiat.  nat  l.vu.  c.2. 
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14.  Thon  shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbour's  landmark,  which  they  of  old 
time  have  set  in  thine  inheritance,  which  thon  shalt  inherit  in  the  land 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  to  possess  it. 

The  Romans  had  their  god  Terminns,  who  presided  over  bonndaries  and  frontiers. 
His  worship  was  instituted  by  Nnma,  who  commanded  that  every  one  shonld  mark 
the  bonndaries  of  his  land  by  stones  consecrated  to  Jupiter.  Annual  festivals,  called 
Terminaha  were  held  at  Rome,  in  the  month  of  February.  The  peasants  then  assembled 
near  the  principal  landmarks,  and  after  they  had  crowned  them  with  garlands  and  flowers, 
a  libation  of  milk  and  wine  was  poured  out,  and  a  lamb  or  a  young  pig  was  sacrificed. 

"  Numa  commanded  every  one  to  place  stones  at  the  boundaries  of  his  property, 
and  every  year,  on  a  day  appointed,  to  perform  sacred  rites  in  honour  of  the  tutelary 
deities  who  preside  over  boundaries.  Any  one  who  might  dare  to  destroy  or  remove 
these  land-marks  was  counted  guilty  of  sacrilege,  and  might  be  slain  with  impunity." 

Dion.  !ELllig.  1.  n. 

"  Let  the  Grod  who  separates  the  fields  by  his  mark  be  celebrated  with  accustomed 
honour.  Ye  boundaries,  whether  formed  of  a  stone,  or  a  ditch  dug  in  the  ground,  have 
your  divinity."— Ov.  Fast  1.  ii.  v.  639. 

'^  A  lamb,  slain  at  the  feast  of  the  god  Terminus." — Hob.  I^fod.  n.  V.  59. 

"  Then  heaved  the  goddess  in  her  mighty  hand 
A  stone,  the  limit  of  the  neighbouring  land. 
There  fixed  firom  earliest  times,  black,  craggy,  vast." 

HoM.  H.  1.  m.  V.  403. 

"  Let  no  one  voluntarily  remove  the  land-mark  of  his  neighbour ;  and  against  him 
who  does  remove  it,  let  any  one  who  is  willing  inform  the  land-owners." 

Plat,  de  leg,  1.  vm.  c.  9. 
"  The  sacred  land-mark  strives  in  vain 
Your  impious  avarice  to  restrain  ; 
You  break  into  your  neighbour's  grounds. 
And  over-leap  your  client's  bounds." — HoR.  1.  n.  carm.  18. 

'*  No  sacred  stone,  as  an  umpire,  divided  the  lands  in  the  plain." 

Seneg.  SippoL  V.  V.  526. 

'^  Should  a  litigious  neighbour  bid  me  yield 
My 'vale  irriguous  and  paternal  field. 
Or  from  my  bounds  the  sacred  land-mark  tear, 
To  which,  with  each  revolving  spring,  I  bear, 
Li  pious'  duty  to  the  grateM  soil. 
My  humble  oflferings,  honey,  meal,  and  oil  ?" — Juv.  Sai,  xvi.  v.  37. 

"With  mighty  effort  he  rolled  away  the  stone  by  which  the  land  was  divided." 

Stat.  Theb.  I Y.  658. 
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16.    If  a  fialse  witness  rise  np  against  any  man  to  testify  against  him 

that  which  is  wrong  ; 
19.     Then  shall  ye  do  unto  him,  as  he  had  thought  to  have  done  unto  his 

brother  :  so  shalt  thou  put  the  evil  away  from  among  you. 

**  False  accusers  were,  by  the  laws  of  Egypt,  to  suffer  the  same  punishment  as 
those  whom  they  falsely  accused  would  have  undergone,  if  they  had  been  convicted  of  the 
offence." — Diod.  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  77. 
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6.  And  the  officers  shall  speak  unto  the  people,  saying,  What  man  is 
there  that  hath  huilt  a  new  house  and  hath  not  dedicated  it  ?  let  him 
go  and  return  to  his  house,  lest  he  die  in  the  battle,  and  another  man 
dedicate  it. 

6.  And  what  man  is  he  that  hath  planted  a  vineyard,  and  hath  not  yet 
eaten  of  it  ?  let  him  also  go  and  return  unto  his  house,  lest  he  die  in 
the  battle  and  another  man  eat  of  it. 

7.  And  what  man  is  there  that  hath  betrothed  a  wife,  and  hath  not 
taken  her  ?  let  him  go,  and  return  unto  his  house,  lest  he  die  in 
the  battle,  and  another  man  take  her. 

"  Protesilas  the  brave 
There  lies,  far  distant  ^m  his  native  plain  ; 
Unfinish'd  his  proud  palaces  remain. 
And  his  sad  consort  beats  her  breast  in  vain.*' 

HoM.  II.  1.  II.  V.  698. 

*'  A  bridegroom  requests  you  to  pour  into  his  ointment  box  one  cyathus  of  peace, 
that  he  might  not  go  on  service,  but  remain  with  his  wife  at  home." 

Aristoph.  Acham,  v.  1051. 

"  Arms  stir  up  the  fight ;  the  fight  is  unsuited  to  the  newly  wedded  ;  when  arms 
shall  have  been  laid  aside  there  will  be  a  more  favourable  omen." — Ov.  Fast.  1.  iii.  v.  395. 

19.  When  thou  shalt  besiege  a  city  a  long  time,  in  making  war  against 
it  to  take  it,  thou  shalt  not  destroy  the  trees  thereof  by  forcing  an  ax 
against  them  :  for  thou  mayest  eat  of  them,  and  thou  shalt  not  cut 
them  down  (for  the  tree  of  the  field  is  man's  life)  to  employ  them  in  the 
siege. 

"  There  are  laws  in  India  which  conduce  much  to  the  prevention  of  famine. 
Amongst  other  people,  through  devastations  in  time  of  war,  the  land  lies  untillod  ;  but 
amongst  the  Indians  husbandmen  are  never  touched,  though  armies  meet  and  engage 
imder  their  very  eyes.  The  husbandman  is  regarded  as  a  servant  of  the  common  good, 
and  is  on  that  accotrnt  sacred.  Neither  do  they  bum  their  enemies'  country,  or  cut  down 
their  trees  or  plants." — Diod.  Sic.  1.  ii.  c.  36. 
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8.    Ail  heifer,  which  hath  not  been  wrought  with,  and  which  hath  net 
drawn  in  the  yoke  ; 
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'*  A  youthftd  steer  shall  &11  beneath  the  stroke, 
Untamed,  nnconsdons  of  the  galling  yoke, 
With  ample  forehead  and  with  spr^ding  horns, 
Whose  taper  tops  refulgent  gold  adorns." — HoM.  II.  1.  x.  v.  292. 

23.    He  that  is  hanged  is  accursed  of  God. 

Hanging  has  always  been  esteemed  an  accnrsed  and  disgiaceinl  death.  The  pros* 
titntes  at  the  conrt  of  Ulysses  were  hanged,  that  their  death  might  be  in  keeping  with 
their  shameftJ  life. 

"  So  they,  suspended  by  the  neck,  expired. 
All  in  one  line  together.     Death  abhorr'd  !" 

HoM.  Odyss,  L  xxn.  y.  471. 
It  is  said  of  Lavinia, 

"  Around  the  beam  a  numing  noose  she  tied. 
And  &sten'd  by  the  neck,  obscenely  died.'' 

YiBa.  JBn.  1.  xn.  ▼.  602. 
On  account  of  the  disgrace  attending  this  mode  of  punishment,  bodies  were  som^ 
times  hanged  on  a  tree  or  crucified  after  deai^  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  text  above. 

"  Oroetes  having  basely  put  Polycrates  to  death,  fixed  his  body  to  a  cross." 

Hdt.  1.  ni.  c.  125. 

"  GflBsar,  when  he  had  captured  the  pirates  by  whom  he  had  been  taken,  crucified 
them,  as  he  had  sworn  to  do  so  ;  but  first  ordered  their  throats  to  be  cut." 

Suet.  Catar^  c  74. 

"  Tarquinius  Priscus,  at  a  time  when  suicide  was  a  thing  of  common  occurrence  at 
Rome,  ordered  the  bodies  of  all  who  had  been  guilty  of  self-destruction  to  be  &8tened  to 
a  cross,  and  left  there,  as  a  spectacle  to  their  feUow  citizens.*' 

Plik.  Hid.  not.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  24. 
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6.  If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the  way  in  any  tree,  or  on 
the  ground,  whether  they  be  young  ones,  or  eggs,  and  the  dam  sitting 
upon  the  young,  or  upon  the  eggs,  thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam  with  the 
young. 

By  this  law  the  extinction  of  any  species  was  guarded  against. 
'*  Let  no  one  take  a  Inrd's  nest  with  all  its  occupants, 
But  let  the  mother  go  free,  that  she  may  again  produce  young." 

Phoctl.  Carm,  v.  79. 

8.  When  thou  buildest  a  new  house,  then  thou  shalt  make  a  battlement 
for  thy  roof,  that  thou  bring  not  blood  upon  thine  house,  if  any  man 
fall  from  thence. 

For  want  of  some  such  precaution,  Eutychus  fell,  and  was  taken  up  dead  (Acts 
XX.  9.)  ;  and  before  him,  according  to  Homer,  Elpenor. 

"  Elpenor,  careless,  on  a  turret's  height. 
With  sleep  repair'd  the  long  debauch  of  night ; 
The  sudden  tumult  stirred  him  where  he  lay, 
And  down  he  hasten'd,  but  forgot  the  way ; 
Full  headlong  from  the  roof  the  sleeper  tell, 
And  snapp'd  the  spinal  joint  and  waked  in  heU." 

HoM.  Odyu.  1.  X.  ▼.  552. 
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10.     Thou  shalt  not  plongh  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together. 

'*  It  suggests  itself  to  my  mind  that  jou  are  the  ox  and  I  the  ass.  When  Fm 
yoked  to  you,  and  when  Fm  not  able  to  bear  the  burden  equally  with  yourself,  I,  the  ass, 
must  lie  down  in  the  mire.  You,  the  ox,  would  regard  me  no  more  than  if  I  had  never 
been  bom." — ^PiiAut.  Julul.  Ac.  n.  sc.  2. 
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18.  Thou  shalt  not  bring  the  hire  of  a  whore,  or  the  price  of  a  dog,  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God  for  any  vow :  for  even  both  these  are 
abomination  tmto  the  Loid  thy  God. 

The  immoralities  that  have  been  practised  under  pretence  of  religious  ceremonies 
are  almost  incredible.  The  rites  of  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Gi^ks,  were  full  of 
iniquity.  The  same  is  recorded  of  "  the  nations  "  in  holy  Scnptnre,  whose  corrupt  example 
was  too  readily  imitated.  (Num.  XXY.  6.  1  Sam.  n.  22.)  The  houses  of  the  Sodomites, 
which  Josiah  brake  down  (2  Kings  xxin.  7),  and  which  were  "  by  the  house  of  the  Lord," 
were  connected  with  religious  rites,  to  which  probably  allusion  is  intended  by  the 
term  ''dog*'  in  the  text.  Dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and  whoremongers  are  joined  together  (Rev. 
XXII.  15)  as  being  no  longer  within  the  sanctuary,  but  '*  without."  The  author  of  Ecclesi- 
asticus  also  says — "  A  sl^meless  woman  shall  be  counted  as  a  dog."  (Ecclus.  xxvl  25.) 

''The  Babylonians  have  one  custom  in  the  highest  degree  abominable.  Every 
woman  is  obliged,  once  in  her  life,  to  attend  at  the  temple  of  Yenus.  The  money  given 
to  them  is  applied  to  sacred  uses,  and  must  not  be  refttsed,  however  small  it  may  be." 

Hdt.  Ll  c.199. 

"  The  temple  of  Yenus  at  Corinth  was  so  rich,  that  it  had  more  than  a  thousand 
women  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  goddess,  courtesans,  whom  both  men  and  women 
had  dedicated  as  offerings." — Strib.  1.  viu.  a  6. 

"  There  is  a  custom,  prescribed  by  an  oracle,  for  all  the  BaWlonian  women  to  have 
intercourse  with  strangers.  The  women  repair  to  a  temple  of  Venus.  The  money  is 
considered  as  consecrated  fco  Yenus." — Ibid.  1.  xvi.  c.  1. 

At  the  annual  orgies  in  honour  of  Adonis, 

"  Such  of  the  ladies  as  refuse  to  consecrate  their  hair,  undergo  the  penalty  of  being 
obliged  to  offer  themselves  for  hire  in  public  during  one  day.  Of  Sie  profits,  an  oblation 
is  nmde  to  Yenus." — Lucian.  de  dea  Syr.  c.  6. 

Dogs,  as  well  as  cate,  were  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians. 

"  On  the  death  of  a  dog  the  Egyptians  shave  their  heads  and  every  part  of  their 
bodies.  Of  the  canine  species,  the  females  are  buried  in  consecrated  chests,  wherever  they 
may  happen  to  die." — Hdt.  1.  il  c.  66-67. 
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1.  When  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife,  and  married  her,  and  it  come  to  pass 
that  she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes,  because  he  hath  found  some  unclean- 
ness  in  her :  then  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  give  it  in 
her  hand,  and  send  her  out  of  his  house. 

*'  Romulus  enacted  that  severe  law  which  gives  the  husband  power  to  divorce  his 
wife  in  case  of  her  poisoning  his  children,  or  counterfeiting  his  keys,  or  being  guilty  of 
adultezy.     But  if  on  any  ower  occasion  he  put  her  away,  she  was  to  have  one  moiety  of 
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his  goodfl,  and  the  other  was  to  be  consecrated  to  Ceres ;  and  whoever  pnt  awaj  his  wife, 
was  to  make  an  atonement  to  the  gods  of  the  earth." — Plut.  Bom,  c.  22. 

Notwithstanding  this  law,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  instance  of  divorce  was 
known  at  Rome  until  B.C.  234,  when  Spnrins  Carvilius  Rnga  pnt  awaj  his  wife  on  the 
ground  of  barremiess,  and  was  much  censured  for  doing  so.  But  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  Republic  divorces  became  very  common. 
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4.    Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  com. 

*'  Geres  was  the  first  who  introduced  oxen  to  tread  out  the  com." 

Callim.  JBT.  in  Cerer.  v.  21. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  mode  of  threshing  out  the  larger  grains 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  rye.  Homer  compares  the  slaughter  made  by  the  horses  and  chariot 
of  Achilles  to  the  beating  out  of  grain  by  the  trampling  of  oxen. 

**  As  with  autumnal  harvests  covered  o'er, 
And  thick  bestrewn,  lies  Ceres'  sacred  floor ; 
When  round  and  rotind,  with  never-wearied  pain. 
The  trampling  steers  b^t  out  th'  unnumber'd  grain. 
So  the  fierce  coursers,  as  the  chariot  rolls, 
Tread  down  whole  ranks,  and  crush  out  heroes'  souls." 

HoM.  n.  1.XX.  V.495. 

Horses  were  generally  preferred  for  this  work  by  other  nations. 
'^  Let  the  mares  labour  when  the  threshing  floor  resounds  with  the  treading  of  the 
com,  and  the  empty  chaff"  flies  before  the  wind." — Vibo.  Georg,  1.  iii.  v.  133. 
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8.     Blessed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  city,  and  blessed  shall  thou  he  in  the  field. 
4.     Blessed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy  body,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  ground,  and 

the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  the  increase  of  thy  kine,  and  the  docks  of  thy 

sheep. 
6.     Blessed  shall  be  thy  basket  and  thy  store. 

6.  Blessed  shall  thou  be  when  thou  comest  in,  and  blessed  shall  thou  be 
when  thou  goest  out. 

7.  The  Lord  shall  cause  thine  enemies  that  rise  up  against  thee  to  be 
smitten  before  thy  face  :  they  shall  come  out  against  tliee  one  way,  and 
flee  before  thee  seven  ways. 

8.  The  Lord  shall  command  the  blessing  upon  thee  in  thy  storehouses^ 
and  in  all  that  thou  settest  thine  hand  unto ;  and  he  shall  bless  thee  in 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

Uljsses  thus  describes  the  happiness  of  a  godly  people  nnder  a  pions  ruler :— . 

'^  Consummate  pattern  of  imperial  sway, 
Whose  pious  rule  our  warlike  race  obey ! 
In  wavy  gold  thy  summer  vales  are  dress'd, 
The  autumn  bends  with  copious  fruits  oppress'd ; 
With  flocks  and  herds  each  grassy  plain  is  stored, 
And  fish  of  every  fin  thy  seas  afford  \ 
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Their  affluent  joys  the  gratefiil  realms  confess, 
And  bless  the  power  that  still  delights  to  bless." 

HoM.  Odyu.  1.  ra.  v.  109. 

40.     Thon  sbalt  have  olive  trees  thronghont  all  thy  coasts,  bnt  thou  shalt 
not  anoint  thyself  ya\h  the  oil ;  for  thine  olive  shall  cast  his  fruit. 

Anointing  the  body  or  head  with  oil  was  a  common  practice  with  the  Jews,  as 
with  other  oriental  nations.  Abstinence  from  it  was  a  sign  of  monming.  (2  Sam.  xiy.  2. 
Dan.  X.  3.)  It  was  not  only  invigorating  and  refreshing  in  itself,  bnt  was  sometimes  a 
mark  of  respect  paid  by  a  host  to  his  gaests  (Matt,  xxtl  7 ;  Luke  vii.  46),  and  was  the 
ancient  Egyptian  custom  at  feasts  (Mica^  vl  15.) 

'*  Now  from  nocturnal  sweat  and  sanguine  stain 
They  cleanse  their  bodies  in  the  neighboring  main ; 
Then  in  the  polish'd  bath,  refresh'd  from  toil. 
Their  joints  they  supple  with  dissolving  oil ; 
In  due  repast  indulge  the  genial  hour, 
And  first  to  Pallas  the  libations  pour ; 
They  sit  rejoicing  in  her  aid  divine, 
And  the  crown'd  goblet  foams  with  floods  of  wine." 

HoM.  //.  1.x.  V.574. 

*'  The  Scythian  women  bruise  under  a  stone  some  wood  of  the  cypress,  cedar,  and 
firankincense.  On  this  they  pour  a  quantity  of  water  till  it  becomes  of  a  certain  con- 
sistency, with  which  they  anoint  the  body  and  the  face.  This  at  the  same  time  imparts 
an  agreeable  odour,  and  when  removed  on  the  following  day  gives  the  skin  a  sofb  and 
beautiful  appearance." — Hdt.  1.  iv.  c.  75. 

''  Plant  olives  round  about  your  whole  estete,  so  that  you  and  I  may  anoint  our- 
selves from  them  at  the  new  moons.'* — Aristoph.  Acharn,  v.  998. 

'*  Oil  was  distributed  to  eveiy  company  of  Hannibal's  soldiers,  to  lubricate  their 
joints." — Liv.  L  xxi.  a  55. 

'*  The  stranger  besprinkled  his  limbs  with  oil,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Olympic  exercises." — Luc.  FharB.  1.  iv.  v.  612, 
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4.     He  is  the  Rock,  his  work  is  perfect :  for  all  his  ways  are  judgment :  a 
God  of  truth  and  without  iniquity,  just  and  right  is  he. 

God  is  never  in  any  respect  unjust,  but  as  just  as  possible ;  and  there  is  nothing 
that  resembles  Him  more  than  the  man  amongst  us  who  has  likewise  become  as  just  as 
possible."— Plat.  Theatet.  c.85. 

See  Ps.  xcviL  2. 

6.     They  have  corrupted  themselves,  their  spot  is  not  the  spot  of  his 
chil^en :  they  are  a  perverse  and  crooked  generation. 

''  0  souls  bowed  down  to  earth,  and  void  of  aught  celestial.  (0  curved  in  terras 
aninwB ! ")— Pebs.  Sat.  ii.  v.  61. 

'*  You  are  not  inexperienced  in  detecting  crooked  morals.  (Curves  deprendere 
mores.") — Ibid.  Sat.ni.  v.  62. 

11.  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth 
abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her  vdngs : 

12.  So  the  Lord  done  did  lead  him,  and  there  was  no  strange  god  with 
him, 

l2 
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^  As  the  bold  bird  ber  helpless  young  attends. 
From  danger  guards  them,  and  from  want  defends  ; 
In  search  of  prey  she  wings  the  spacioas  air, 
And  with  the  nntasted  food  snppues  her  care ; 
For  thankless  Greece  such  hardships  have  I  braved, 
Her  wives,  her  in&mts,  bv  my  labours  saved ; 
Long  sleepless  nights  in  heavy  arms  I  stood, 
And  sweat  laborious  days  in  dust  and  blood." — Hoic.  iZ.  L  n.  v.  323. 

15.  But  Jeshtmm  waxed  fat,  and  kicked :  thou  art  waxen  M,  ihou  art 
grown  thick,  thou  art  covered  witA  fatness;  then  he  forsook  God  wAicA 
made  him,  and  lightly  esteemed  the  Bock  of  his  salvation. 

*'  Man  is  as  chaagefbl  as  his  bliss  or  woe. 
Too  high  when  prosperous,  when  distress'd  too  low. 
There  was  a  day  when  with  the  scomM  great 
I  swell'd  in  pomp  and  arrogance  of  state ; 
Proud  of  the  power  that  to  high  birth  belongs, 
And  used  that  power  to  justify  my  wrongs." 

HoM.  Odys8.  1.  xvra.  V.  138. 

*'  Fnlness  breeds  insolence,  whensoever  wealth  attends  a  mean  man,  and  one  whose 
mind  is  not  sound." — Theoqn.  v.  153. 

"  They,  prudent  Themis'  golden  train, 
Impetuous  arrogance  control ; 
And  foul-mouth'd  insolence  restrain, 
YHnch  breeds  satiety  of  soul." — Pikdas.  Ohfmp.  xm.  v.  9. 

It  is  the  usual  effect  of  prosperity,  especially  when  felt  on  a  sudden  and  beyond 
their  hope,  to  puff  up  a  people  mto  insolence  of  manners.  Men  are  much  more  expert  at 
repelling  adversity  ihan  preserving  prosperity." — Thuctd.  L  ni.  c.  39. 

'*  Nothing  is  harder  to  govern  than  man  when  fortune  smiles,  nor  anything  more 
tractable  than  he  when  calamity  lays  her  hands  upon  him." — Plut.  LucuU.  c.  2. 

Juvenal  imputes  the  vices  which  prevailed  at  Rome  to  the  wantonness  which 
accompanies  prosperity. 

*'  Whence  shall  these  prodigies  of  vice  be  traced  P 
From  wealth,  my  friend — 
Since  Poverty,  our  better  Genius  fled. 
Vice,  like  a  deluge,  o'er  the  state  has  spread." 

Juv.  Sat.  1.VI.  v,285. 

15.     Thon  art  waxen  fat. 

"  The  fikt  (that  is  the  wealthy)  among  the  Chalcidians.  (o*  iraxccs.)" 

Hdt.  1.  V.  c.  77. 

23.    I  will  spend  my  arrows  upon  them. 

The  judgments  of  God  are  frequently  represented  as  arrows  discharged  by  Him  to 
pttnish  an  offending  people.     (Job  vi.  4  ;  Ps.  xxxvni.  2,  &c.)     The  same  figure  occurs  in 
the  heathen  poets.     Homer  thus  describes  the  beginning  of  a  pestilence : — 
"  Apollo    .     .     .     twanged  his  deadly  bow, 
And  hissing  fly  the  feather'd  fates  below ; 
On  mules  and  dogs  the  infection  first  began. 
And  last  the  vengeftd  arrows  fix'd  in  man." — Hon.  II.  1. 1.  v.  48. 

29.    jO  that  they  were  wise,  tAat  they  miderstood  this,  tAat  they  would 
consider  their  latter  end  ! 

"  The  knowledge  of  the  end  is  of  great  consequence  in  the  conduct  of  life,  aa 
archers  having  fixed  their  aim  are  more  hkely  to  attain  their  pun>ose." 

Ajustot.  Mh,  l.u  c.  2. 
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**  What  is  there  in  life  bo  neoeasary  to  be  exumired  after  as  wliat  is  the  end,  the 
laat  and  chief  thing,  to  which  all  the  cotmselB  ox  a  good  life  and  just  actions  are  to 
be  referred." — Cic.  dejln.  1.  l  o.  4. 

'^  Let.ns  so  compose  the  mind,  that  whatever  exigence  happens  we  may  meet  it 
willingly ;  and  especially  let  ns  think  on  onr  latter  end  without  regret  or  sorrow.  We 
mnst  provide  for  death  rather  than  for  life." — Seneg.  ep.  61. 

"  We  are  often  guilty  of  error  because  we  deliberate  upon  the  parts  of  life  without 
taking  in  and  reflecting  upon  the  whole.  The  man  who  lets  fly  an  arrow  to  any  purpose, 
must  first  know  the  mark  he  aims  at,  and  guide  it  with  a  skUfol  hand." — Ibid.  ep.  71. 

S4.    Is  not  this  laid  up  in  stare  with  me»  and  sealed  among  my  treasures? 

It  was  the  custom  with  the  ancients  to  secure  their  store  houses  and  treasuries  by 
sealing  them,  for  which  purpose  they  usually  wore  engraved  seal  rings  upon  their 
fingers.     See  notes  on  Num.  xxxi.  50.  Dan.  vi.  17,  and  ^tt.  xxvn.  66. 

*'  Nothing  is  so  well  sealed  up  in  my  house  that  ye  may  not  break  the  sealing-wax 
and  take  it  away.'' — ^Abistoph.  Igftiat.  v.  1197. 

'*  They  now  put  seals  and  bdts  upon  tiie  apartments  of  the  women,  in  order  to 
guard  us." — ^Ibid.  l&etmoph.  v.  414. 

^  Tiberius  put  his  own  seal  upon  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Saturn,  that  the 
Qufldstors  might  neither  bring  anything  into  the  treasury,  nor  take  anything  out." 

Plut.  Tib.  Qraech.  o.  10. 

^*Tou  ask  me  to  sign  papers.  That  may  be  done  to-morrow ;  to-night  my  seal  10 
wanted  for  the  bottle." — ^Mabt.  1.  n.  epigr.  87* 

40.    I  live  for  ever. 

"  The  Deity  is  distinguished  by  three  things — ^immortiality,  power,  and  virtue  ;  and 
of  these  virtue  is  the  most  excellent  and  divine.— Plut.  Ariai.  c.  6. 

See  Ezod.  m.  14. 
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18.  Behold,  foien  we  come  into  the  land  thou  shalt  bind  this  line  of  scar- 
let thread  in  the  window  which  thou  didst  let  us  down  by  :  and  thou 
shalt  bring  thy  father,  and  thy  mother,  and  thy  brethren,  and  all  thy 
father's  household,  home  unto  thee. 

19.  And  it  shall  be,  that  whosoever  shall  go  out  of  the  doors  of  thy  house 
into  the  street,  his  blood  sAallhe  upon  his  head,  and  we  mllbe  guiltless  : 
and  whosoever  shall  be  with  thee  in  the  house,  his  blood  eAall  be  on 
our  head,  if  any  hand  be  upon  him. 

Sophocles,  in  his  play,  '  The  Capture  of  Troy,'  says  that  a  panther's  skin  was 
placed  before  Antenor*s  door  as  a  signal  that  his  honse  was  to  be  spared  from  plunder." 

Strab.  1.  XIIL  c.  L 

At  the  marriage  of  the  Romans  it  was  cnstomary  for  the  bride  to  bind  a  fleece,  or 
a  piece  of  wool  upon  the  doorpost  of  her  future  dwelling,  and  to  anoint  it  with  lard  or 
wolf's  fat  in  order  to  avert  evil  from  the  house. 

"  The  ancient  Bomans  attributed  to  wool  a  degree  of  religious  importance  even, 
and  it  was  in  this  spirit  that  they  enjoined  that  the  bride  should  touch  the  door-posts 
of  her  husband's  house  with  wool. — Plik.  HUt,  not,  1.  xxix.  c.  9. 

*'  In  plain,  unsolemnwise  his  &ith  he  plights 
And  calls  the  gods  to  view  the  lonely  rites. 
No  garlands  gay  the  cheerful  portal  crown'd, 
Nor  woolly  fi&ets  wove  the  posts  around." 

Luc.  Fhars.  L  n.  v.  355. 
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15.  And  as  they  that  bare  the  ark  were  come  unto  Jordan,  and  the  fe^t  of 
the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the  water,  (for 
Jordan  overflowed  all  his  banks  all  the  time  of  harvest,) 

16.  That  the  waters  which  came  down  from  above  stood  and  rose  up  upon 
an  heap  very  far  from  the  city  of  Adam,  that  is  beside  Zaretan  :  and 
those  Uiat  came  down  towards  the  sea  of  the  plain,  even  the  salt  sea, 
failed,  and  were  cut  off :  and  the  people  passed  over  right  against 
Jericho. 

The  Jordan  appears  to  have  been  a  river  of  much  greater  magnitude  in  former 
times  than  it  is  at  present.     Strabo  says  : — 

'*  The  Lycas  and  the  Jordan  are  navigated  upwards,  chiefly  by  the  Aradii,  with 
vessels  of  burden." — Steab.  1.  xvi.  o.  2. 

Pliny  gives  the  following  account  of  it : — 

'^  The  river  Jordanes  is  a  delightful  stream,  and,  so  &r  as  the  situation  of  the 
localities  will  permit,  winds  along  in  its  course,  and  lingers  among  the  dwellers  upon  its 
banks.  With  the  greatest  reluctance,  as  it  were,  it  moves  on  towards  Asphaltites,  a  lake 
of  a  gloomy  and  unpropitious  nature,  by  which  it  is,  at  last,  swallowed  up,  and  its  be- 
praised  waters  are  lost  sight  of  on  being  mingled  with  the  pestilential  streams  of  the  lake. 
For  this  reason  it  is  that,  as  soon  as  ever  the  valleys  through  which  it  runs  afford 
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it  an  opporiniuty,  it  discharges  itself  into  a  lake,  by  many  writers  known  as  (Jennesarai 
sixteen  miles  in  length  and  six  wide." — Plin.  Hist,  not,  1.  y.  c.  15. 

'*  The  waters  of  the  hallowed  streams  flow  upward  to  their  sources,  and  everything 
is  reversed." — Eusip.  MedeCy  v.  410. 

*'  There  is  a  spring  in  Lycia,  near  the  city  of  the  Xanthians,  which,  they  tell  ns,  at 
that  time  tamed  its  conrse  of  its  own  accord,  and  overflowing  its  banks,  threw  np  a  plate 
of  brass,  npon  which  were  engraved  certain  ancient  characters  signifying  that  the  Persian 
empire  would  one  day  come  to  an  end,  and  be  destroyed  by  the  Greeks." 

Plut.  Alex.  c.17. 

*'  She  was  skilled  in  the  magic  arts,  and  the  ^sBan  verses,  and  could  cause  the 
running  stream  to  flow  back  to  its  source." — Ov.  jdmar.  1. 1.  ele^,  8. 

**  Arion  with  his  song  used  to  detain  the  running  streams." — Ov.  FasL  L  ll.  v.  83. 

Of  the  Thessalian  witeh  it  is  said — 

'*  Streams  have  run  back  at  murmurs  of  her  tongue, 
And  torrents  from  the  rock  suspended  hung." 

Luc.  Fkars.  1.  vi.  v.  472. 

See  notes  on  Exodus  xiv.  16. 

JOSHUA  IV. 

6.  And  Joshua  said  nnto  them,  Pass  over  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  your 
God  into  themidst  of  Jordan,  and  take  you  up  every  man  of  you  a  stone 
upon  his  shoulder  according  unto  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  the 
children  of  Israel : 

"  Darius  on  his  arrival  at  the  river  Artiscns,  fixed  on  a  certain  spot  on  which  he 
commanded  every  one  of  his  soldiers  to  throw  a  stone  as  he  passed ;  this  was  accordingly 
done,  and  Darius  having  thus  raised  an  immense  pile  of  stones,  proceeded  on  his  maj*ch." 

Hdt.  L  IV.  c.  92. 

JOSHUA  VI. 

4.  And  seven  priests  shall  bear  before  the  ark  seven  trumpets  of  rams^ 
horns  :  and  the  seventh  day  ye  shall  compass  the  city  seven  times,  and 
the  priests  shall  blow  with  the  trumpets. 

20.  So  the  people  shouted  when  tie  priests  blew  with  the  trumpets :  and 
it  came  to  pass,  when  the  people  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and 
the  people  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  that  the  wall  fell  down  flat,  so 
that  the  people  went  up  into  the  city,  every  man  straight  before  him, 
and  they  took  the  city. 

The  number  seven  was  looked  upon  of  old  as  sacred  and  mysterious  :  in  holy 
Scriptnre  it  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  perfectness  or  completion,  in  remembrance  of  the 
BLZ  days'  work  of  creation,  and  the  seventh  day's  rest  wluch  followed.  On  this  occasion 
seven  priests  were  to  sound  seven  trumpets  on  seven  successive  days,  and  on  the  seventh 
day  to  compass  the  ciiy  of  Jericho  seven  times.  Many  other  events  and  mystorions  cu> 
cumstances  in  the  histoid  of  the  Jews  are  set  forth  by  the  number  seven.  Gen.  XLi.  2., 
Dan.  SL.  24t.,  Bev.  i.  4.,  ao,  Hesiod  tolls  ns  that  the  seventh  day  is  sacred  to  ApoUo 
because 

**  On  the  seventh  day,  Latona  brought  forth  Apollo  with  the  golden  sword." 

Hbs.  Oper.  ei  diea^  v.  769. 

^  Apollo,  to  whom  the  number  seven  is  sacred."— uEscs.  Sept.  c.  TAeb.  v.  800. 
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'*  On  the  first  and  seyentb  of  eveiy  month  the  Spartans  sacrifioey  in  the  temple  of 
ApoIlOi  a  perfect  animal." — ^Hdt.  1.  yi.  c.  57. 

At  the  first  institation  of  the  rites  of  Apollo,  at  Delos,  it  is  said  that  many  swanB 
came  fix>m  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  went  romid  the  island  for  the  space  of  seven  days* 

"  Phoebus'  tonefol  swans 
From  rich  Pactolns  and  Meonia's  plains. 
Seven  times  on  snowy  pinions,  circle  roiind 
The  Delian  shores,  and  skim  along  the  ground.'' 

Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dd.  y.  249. 

Bryant  says  that  this  relates  to  a  choir  of  priests  who  came  over  to  settle  at  Delos 
and  who  circled  the  island  seven  times  before  landing.  It  is  remarkable  that  Apollo,  to 
whom  this  number  was  sacred,  is  represented  as  throwing  down  by  a  touch  the  walk  of 
Troy. 

^  The  hosts  rush  on  ;  loud  clamours  shake  the  shore } 

The  horses  thunder,  earth  and  ocean  roar  I 

Apollo,  planted  at  the  trench's  bound, 

Fush'd  at  the'bank  :  down  sank  the  enormous  mooxul : 

Boll'd  in  the  ditch  the  heapy  ruin  lay ; 

A  sudden  road  I  a  long  and  ample  way. 

O'er  the  dread  fosse  (a  late  impervious  space) 

Now  steeds,  and  men,  and  cars,  tumultuous  pass. 

The  woudering  crowd  the  downward  level  trod ; 

Before  them  flam'd  the  shield,  and  march'd  the  god. 

Then  with  his  hand  he  shook  the  mighty  wall  ; 

And  lo,  the  turrets  nod,  the  bulwarks  fadl : 

Easy  as  when  ashore  an  infant  stands, 

And  draws  imagined  houses  in  the  sands. 

The  sportive  wanton,  pleased  with  some  new  play. 

Sweeps  the  slight  works,  and  fashion'd  domes  away ; 

Thus  vanished  at  thy  touch,  the  towers  and  walls  ; 

The  toil  of  thousands  in  a  moment  falls." — Hom.  II.  1.  xv.  v.  35?. 

The  following  shows  that  some  traditions  of  the  wonderful  effect  produced  by  loud 
shouts  had  reached  the  Greeks,  and  were  regarded  as  hyperboHcal : — 

**  When  the  heralds  announced  to  the  Athenians  that  Philip  of  Macedon  had  been 
vanquished,  the  shout  which  they  gave  in  the  transport  of  jo^  was  so  prodigious  that  it 
was  heard  as  far  as  the  sea.  The  hyperbolical  accounts  which  have  often  been  given  of 
the  effect  of  loud  shouts,  was  verified  on  that  occasion,  for  the  crows  which  happened  to 
be  flying  over  their  heads  fell  into  the  theatre.  Perhaps  the  force  of  the  sound  striken 
the  bird  Hke  an  arrow,  or  possibly  a  circular  motion  is  caused  in  the  air,  as  a  whirlpool  is 
produced  in  the  sea  by  tbe  agitation  of  a  storm." — Plut.  Flam.  c.  10. 

26.  And  Joshua  adjured  them  at  that  tune,  saying,  Cursed  be  the  man 
before  the  Lord  that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city  Jericho  :  he  shall 
lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his  firstborn,  and  in  his  youngest  son  shall 
he  set  up  the  gates  of  it. 

Such  adjurations  were  not  unfrequent  among  the  ancients.  Strabo  instances 
Agamemnon  and  CroBsus.     See  the  fulfilment  of  this  curse  1  Kings  xvi.  34. 

"  It  is  conjectured  that  those  who  afterwards  proposed  to  rebuild  Troy  avoided  th» 
spot  as  inauspicious,  either  on  account  of  the  calamities  of  which  it  had  been  the  scene,  or 
because  Agamemnon,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  had  devoted  it  to  destruction  with 
a  corse ;  as  Croesus,  when  he  had  destroyed  Sidene,  in  which  the  tyrant  Qlaucias  had 
taken  refuge,  uttered  a  curse  against  those  who  should  rebuild  its  walls.  They  therefore 
abandoned  that  spot,  and  built  a  city  elsewhere." — Stbab.  1.  xm.  c.  1. 

<<  The  Tribunes  sent  colonies  to  Africa,  and  set  out  the  place  of  their  habitation 
among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  without  consideration  that  Scipio,when  he  demolished  that 
city,  had  decreed  it  to  remain  eternally  desert,  with  imprecations  against  aU  those  who 
should  attempt  to  rebuild  it" — ^App.  Bell.  Oiv.  1. 1. 
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19.    Joshua  said  to  Achaii,  My  Son. 

This  tender  mode  of  address  occurs  freqnentir  in  Homer.     Ulysses  is  thus  siyled 
by  Enmsras  (Odyss.  1.  xvi.  y.  61),  and  bj  Emydea  (1.  xxu.  ▼.  486.) 

21.    A  goodly  Babylonisli  gannent. 

Martial  speaks  of 

*<  The  embroidered  stuffs  of  proud  BabyloOi  decorated  by  the  needle  of  Semiramis." 

Mast.  1.  ym.  tyn^.  28. 

*'  The  land  of  Memphis  presents  this  ornamented  coyerlet.    The  Babylonian  needle 
is  noif  surpassed  by  the  loom  of  the  Nile." — Ibid.  L  xiv.  epig,  150. 
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21.  And  the  princes  said  unto  them.  Let  them  live ;  but  let  them  be 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  unto  all  the  congregation ;  as  the 
princes  had  promised  them. 

Although  in  patriarchal  times  females  of  the  best  families  did  not  think  it  beneath 
them  to  draw  and  carry  water,  yet  the  work  of  hewing  wood  and  carrying  water  was 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  among  the  lowest  offices  of  useful  service,  and  was  generally 
committed  to  slaves  and  aliens.  The  water  was  carried  about  in  skins,  concerning  which 
see  Job  xxivni.  y.  37,  and  Ps.  cxix.  y.  83. 

*'  When  you  get  to  the  country  house  a  single  pitcher  shall  be  found  you,  and  a 
single  path,  a  single  spring,  a  single  brass  cauldron,  and  eight  casks,  and  unless  these  shall 
be  always  kept  fined  FU  load  you  with  lashes.  TU  make  you  so  thoroughly  bent  with 
carrying  water,  that  a  horse's  crupper  might  be  manufactured  out  of  you.'' 

Plaut.  CaHn.  Act.  i.  so.  1. 
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11.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  fled  from  before  Israel,  and  were  in  the 
going  down  to  Beth-horon,  that  the  Lord  cast  down  great  stones  from 
heaven  upon  them  unto  Azekah,  and  they  died  :  iAey  were  more  which 
died  with  hailstones  than  tAey  whom  the  children  of  Israel  slew  with 
the  sword. 

"When  the  Persians  were  on  their  way  to  Delphi  to  spoil  the  teinple,  there  arose 
a  sudden  and  incredible  tempest  of  wind  and  hail,  with  dreadful  thunder  and  lightning, 
by  which  great  rocks  were  rent  to  pieces  and  cast  upon  the  heads  of  the  Persians, 
destroying  them  by  heaps.  Those  who  surviyed  took  to  flight,  terrified  by  this  portent 
6om  the  immortal  gods." — Diod.  Sic.  1.  xi.  c.  1. 

Timoleon,  in  his  battle  with  the  Carthaginians,  was  assisted  by  a  storm  of  hail. 

"  When  the  business  came  to  a  decision  by  the  sword,  where  art  is  no  less  recjuisite 
than  strength,  all  on  a  sudden  there  broke  out  dreadful  thunders  iromihe  mountains,  mingled 
with  long  trails  of  lightning ;  after  which  the  black  clouds,  descending  from  the  tops  of 
the  hills,  fell  upon  the  two  armies  in  a  storm  of  wind,  rain,  and  hail.  The  tempest  waA 
on  the  backs  of  the  Greeks,  bat  beat  upon  the  faces  of  the  Barbarians,  and  almofl^t 
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blinded  them  with  the  stormy  Bhpwers  and  the  fire  continnallj  Btreammg  from  the 
clouds."— Plut.  Timol  c.28. 

"  We  are  told  that  the  GhinLs,  when  plundering  Delphi,  were  destroyed  by  a  storm, 
A  like  storm  now  discomfited  the  Thracians  when  they  were  approaching  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  Donuca.  They  were  not  only  overwhelmed  with  a  deluge  of  rain,  followed 
by  prodigious  thick  showers  of  hail,  and  accompanied  with  tremendous  noises  in  the  sky, 
peals  of  thunder,  and  flashes  of  lightning  which  dazzled  tlieir  sight ;  but  the  thunderbolts 
also  fell  so  thick  on  all  sides  that  they  seemed  to  be  aimed  at  their  bodies,  and  not  only 
the  soldiers,  but  their  officers  also  were  struck  by  them  and  fell.  They  fled  therefore 
precipitately." — Liv.  1.  XL.  c.  68. 

12.  Then  spake  Joshua  to  the  Lord  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  delivered 
up  the  Amorites  before  the  children  of  Israel,  and  he  said  in  the  sight 
of  Israel,  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon ;  and  thou,  Moon,  in  tha 
valley  of  Ajalon. 

In  Homer,  Minerva  lengthens  out  the  night ;  and  Hyperion'^s  mighiy  son  stops  his 
horses — 

**  Minerva  checked 
Night's  almost  finished  course,  and  held  meantime 
The  golden  dawn  close  prisoner  in  the  deep  ; 
Torbidding  her  to  lead  her  coursers  forth, 
Lampus  and  Phaethon,  that  furnish  light 
To  aU  the  earth,  and  join  them  to  the  yoke." 

HoM.  Odyn.  1.  xxiu.  v.  24?. 

'^  The  celebrated  son  of  Hyperion  stopped,  for  a  longtime,  his  swift-footed  horses.*^ 

Ibid.  Hymn,  in  Ftdlad.  v.  13. 

'*  The  Egyptians  asserted  that  the  sun  had  four  times  deviated  from  his  ordinary 
course,  having  twice  risen  where  he  uniformly  goes  down,  and  twice  gone  down  where  he 
imiformly  rises." — ^Hdt.  1.  li.  v.  142. 

CallimachuB  makes  the  sun  stand  still  to  listen  to  the  chorus  of  the  nympha-^* 

"  When  Sol  himself  leans  downward  from  the  sky, 
Beholds  the  virgins  with  enraptured  eye. 
Detains  his  chariot,  whence  new  glories  pour. 
Prolongs  the  day,  and  stops  the  flying  hour." 

Gallim.  it.  in  Dian.  v.  180. 

The  power  of  arresting  the  stars  in  their  courses,  and  of  lengthening  the  days  and 
nights  was  imputed  by  the  poets  not  only  to  the  deities,  but  also  to  those  who  professed 
the  art  of  magic.     Tibullus,  describing  the  enchantments  of  a  sorceress,  says  : — 

"  I've  seen  her  tear  the  planets  from  the  sky  ; 
Seen  lighting  backward  at  her  bidding  fly." — TiBUL.  1. 1,  eley.  2. 

"  Folia, 
Whose  voice  the  stars  from  heaven  can  tear, 
And  charm  bright  Luna  from  her  sphere." 

Hob.  1.  V.  Carm.  5* 

"  Whene'er  the  proud  enchantress  gives  command^ 
Eternal  motion  stops  her  active  hand  ; 
No  more  Heav'n's  rapid  circles  journey  on. 
But  universal  nature  stands  foredone  ; 
The  lazy  god  of  day  forgets  to  rise, 
And  everlasting  night  pollutes  the  skies." 

LucAN.  Phars.  1.  vi.  v.  462. 

Statins  describes  the  sun's  standing  still,  and  the  heavens  blushing  at  the  unna- 
tural murder  of  Atreus,  Which,  he  says,  took  place  about  the  time  of  the  Theban  war^  a 
period  which  corresponds  nearly  with  that  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua. 
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'*  Late  and  unwilling  to  his  watery  bed 
The  son  retired,  and  veiled  his  radiant  head 
Detamed  by  Jove,  nor  ever  did  the  day 
So  long,  before,  surviye  his  setting  ray." 

Stat.  TM.  1.  v.  177. 

24.     Come  near  and  pnt  your  feet  npon  the  necks  of  these  kings. 

"  Diozippns,  having  thrown  his  enemy  Horratas  to  the  ground,  drew  his  sword, 
and  standing  over  hiTn^  placed  his  foot  upon  his  neck." — Q.  Curt.  L  dl.  c.  7. 
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8.     Great  Zidon. 

Sidon  was  fiunous  for  the  superiority  of  its  artificers,  whose  works  were  highly 
esteemed  in  all  civilized  countries.  Homer  speaks  of  a  ship  from  Sidon  laden  with  rich 
ornaments,  and  vessels  of  gold  and  silver. — See  Isaiah  xxm.  2,  8. 

"  This  silver  bowl,  whose  costly  margins  shine 
Enchased  with  gold,  this  valued  gift  be  thine  ; 
To  me  this  prenent  of  Yulcanian  frame. 
From  Sidon's  hospitable  monarch  came  ; 
To  thee  we  now  consign  the  precious  load, 
The  pride  of  kings,  and  labour  of  a  god. 

HoM.  Odyn.  1.  XV.  V.  115. 
"  Glorious  Sidon."— Ibid.  v.  425. 

20.    For  it  was  of  the  Lord  to  harden  their  hearts,  that  they  should  come 
against  Israel  in  battle,  that  he  might  destroy  IJiem  utterly. 

So  Homer  says  of  the  evils  which  came  upon  the  Greeks  from  the  quarrels  between 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon—^ 

*'  Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  will  of  Jove." 

Ibid.  77.  L  l  v.  6. 

^  When  fortune  is  determined  upon  the  ruin  of  a  people  she  can  so  blind  them  aa 
to  render  them  insensible  to  danger,  even  of  the  greatest  magnitude." — LiV.  1.  V.  c.  37. 

For  other  notices  of  judicial  blindness  see  Exod.  iv.  21. 


JOSHUA  XII. 


1.     These  are  the  kings  of  the  land  which  the  children  of  Israel  smote. 

The  number  of  kings  here  mentioned  may  be  compared  with  the  list  of  those  sent 
forth  by  Greece  and  its  islands  to  the  Trojan  war.  Justin  tells  us  that  in  the  most  ancient 
times  each  separate  division  of  a  country  was  a  kingdom,  however  small  its  extent. 
Adonibezek  subdued  threescore  and  ten  kmgs,  and  made  them  "  gather  their  meat  under 
his  table."     (Judges  i.  7.)     Strabo  says  :— 

'*  The  descendants  of  the  Ionian  princes  are  called  kings,  and  receive  certain 
honours,  as  the  chief  seat  at  the  public  games,  a  purple  robe  as  a  symbol  of  royal  descent^ 
a  staff  instead  of  a  sceptre,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  sacrifices  in  honour  of  the 
Elensinian  Ceres." — Stbab.  1.  xiv.  c.  1. 

"  The  Aradii  were  anciently  governed  by  their  own  kings  in  the  same  manner  as 
all  other  Phoenician  cities.  Afterwards  the  Persians,  Macedonians,  and  now  the  Rot"i^t!"| 
have  changed  their  government  to  its  present  state." — ^Ibip.  L  xn.  c.  2. 
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7.  And  Adoni-bezek  said,  Threescore  and  ten  kings,  having  their  thumbs 
and  their  great  toe&  cut  off,  gathered  tAeir  meat  under  mj  table  :  as  I 
have  done,  so  God  hath  requited  me.  And  they  brought  him  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  there  he  died. 

*'  PMocles  persuaded  the  people  to  make  a  decree  tBat  the  prisoners  of  war  should 
have  their  right  thumbs  cut  off,  that  they  might  be  disabled  from,  handling  a  pike,  but 
might  still  be  serviceable  at  the  oar.'* — ^Pi^ur.  Z^saudery  c,  9. 

18.    Gaza  and  Askelon* 

Qbzs,  and  Askelon  are  both  mentioned  hj  Strabo  as  cities  of  Judaaar 

**  The  town  of  A&elon  is  smalL  Tbe  country  of  the  Ascalonited  produces  ezcelleni 
onions. 

"  Gaza  is  next  to  Baphia,  where  a  battle  was  fought  between  Ptolemy  and  Antio- 
chns  the  Great." — Stkib.  1.  xvi.  c.  2, 

31.    Neither  did  Asher  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho. 

Accho  never  having  been  wrested  from  its  original  inhabitants,,  is  reckoned  by  the 
ancient  geographers  among  the  cities  of  Phoenicia.  It  afterwards  fell,  with  the  rest  of 
Phoenicia,  to  the  lot  of  Egypt,  and  was  called  Ptolemais,.  after  one  of  the  Ptolemies.  It 
is  now  St.  Jean  D*Aere» 

"  Ptolemais  in  Phoenicia." — Strab.  1.  n.  c.  39. 

''  Close  to  the  river  Pacida,  or  Belns,  is  Ptolemais,  formerly  called  Ace^  a  colony  of 
Claudius  C»sar/' — Flui.  HiU.  not.  l.v.  c.l9. 
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21.  And  Ehnd  pnt  forth  his  left  hand,  and  took  the  dagger  from  his  right 
thighy  and  thrast  it  into  his  belly  : 

"  To  lay  low  a  iyrant  that  grindeth  down  his  people,  even  as  you  will,  is  no  call 
for  wrath  on  tiie  part  of  the  gods." — Theoon.  v.  1181. 

"  Has  he  tiien  involved  himself  in  guilt  who  slays  a  tyrant,  however  intimate  ?  It 
does  not  appear  so  to  the  Roman  people,  who  of  all  great  deeds  esteemed  that  the  most 
honourable." — Cic.  de  off.  1.  m.  c.  4. 

81.  And  after  him  was  Shamgar,  the  son  of  Anath,  which  dew  of  the 
Philistines  six  hundred  men  with  an  ox  goad  :  and  he  also  delivered 
Israel. 

"  I^curgus  put  to  flight  Bacchus  and  his  votaries,  driving  them  from  the  sacred 

grove  of  I^ssa  with  an  ox  goad  {PaurrXrjju'') — ^Hom.  II,  1.  vi.  v.  135. 
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4.    And  Deborah,  a  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Lapidoth,  she  judged  Israel  at 

that  time. 
6.    And  she  dwelt  under  the  palm  tree  of  Deborah  between  Bamah  and 

Beth-el  in  mount  Ephraim  :  and  the  children  of  Israel  came  up  to  her 

for  judgment. 
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A  sacred  palm-tree,  most  probably,  like  those  trees  and  groves  noticed  under 
Dent.  XYi.  21.,  ii  Swings  xxin.  7.,  Ezek.  vi.  13.,  &c,  Pansanias  mentions  an  image  of 
Diana  set  np  under  a  beech  tree,  where  a  temple  was  subsequently  built,  and  which  is 
aUuded  to  by  CaUimachus  in  the  following  lines  : — 

*'  Fierce  amazonian  dames  to  battle  bred 
Along  th'  Ephesian  plains  by  Hippo  led, 
With  pious  hands  a  golden  statue  bore 
Of  thee,  bright  Hpis,  to  the  sacred  shore, 
Flac'd  where  a  beech  tree's  ample  shade  invites. 
The  warlike  band  to  join  the  holy  rites. 
Around  the  tree  they  clash  their  maiden  shields. 
With  sounding  strokes  that  echo  through  the  fields.'* 

Bymn,  in  Dian.  v.  237. 
^ome  have  supposed  that  the  prophetess  of  Israel,  dwelling  in  Mount  Epkraim, 
^ve  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  Theban  Sphinx,  which  uttered  her  riddles  from  the  mount 
on  which  she  dwelt.     The  story  of  the  Sphinx  is  given  under  Judges  xiv.  3  2. 

15.     Sisera  lighted  down  off  his  chariot  and  fled  away  on  his  feet. 

So,  when  Fhegeus  had  been  slain  by  the  spear  of  Diomed — 
''  Seized  with  unusual  fear,  Idasus  fled, 
Left  the  rich  chariot,  and  his  brother  dead." — ^Hom.  II,  1.  v.  v.  20. 
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23.  Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  curse  ye  bitterly  the  in- 
habitants thereof ;  because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to 
the  help  of  the  Lord  against  tiiie  mighty. 

"  I  show  myself  a  helper  to  the  god  (rw  0cf  PonfiQ^)  ." — Plat.  ApoL  Socrai,  c  9. 
*^  I  am  willing  to  concur  with  you  in  giving  help  to  Gk)d." 

Demosth.  de  Coron.  c.  51. 
"  They  have  taken  a  solemn  and  mighty  oath  to  help  the  god  and  the  sacred  land, 
with  hand  and  foot,  and  with  all  their  mifi4it,  and  I,  too,  with  hand  and  foot,  and  voice, 
will  do  the  same." — ^^schin.  in  Ctenph,  c.  36. 

80.  Have  they  not  sped  ?  have  they  not  divided  the  prey  :  to  every  man 
a  damsel  or  two  ;  to  Sisera  a  prey  of  divers  colours,  a  prey  of  divers 
colours  of  needlework,  of  divers  colours  of  needlework  on  both  sides, 
meet  for  the  necks  of  theiA  that  take  the  spoil  ? 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts  that  garments  embroidered  with  the 
needle  were  worn,  not  by  females  only,  but  by  men,  for  whom  they  were  often  wrought 
by  the  hands  of  their  wives. 

Obestes  (to  Electra)  :  *'  This  tissue,  view  it ; 

The  texture  is  thine  own,  the  rich  embroidery  ; 

Thine  are  these  figures,  by  thy  curious  hand 

Imaged  in  gold,"— -^sch.  Ckoeph,  v.  229. 
It  is  said  of  Hercules — 

"  Arrayed 
In  no  rich  vest,  whose  floating  folds  displayed 
The  needle's  art, — ^in  plain  unprincely  robe, 
He  ranged  the  wide  inhospitable  globe." 

Theogb.  Idyl,  xxnr. 
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Polynioes,  when  about  to  meet  his  brother  Eteocles  in  single  combat — 

"  No  common  armonr  bore, 
Nor  on  his  back  a  vulgar  tunic  wore  : 
Th*  embroidery  his  skilful  consort  (taught 
Each  art  that  Ljdian  damsels  practice)  wrought." 

Stat.  Theb.  1.  xi.  v.  400. 
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8.  And  90  it  was,  when  Israel  had  sown,  that  the  Midianites  came  np,  and 
the  Amalekites,  and  the  children  of  the  east,  even  they  came  up  against 
them  ; 

4.  And  they  encamped  against  them,  and  destroyed  the  increase  of  the 
earth,  till  thou  come  unto  Gaza,  and  left  no  sustenance  for  Israel,  nei- 
ther sheep,  nor  ox,  nor  ass. 

6.  For  they  came  up  with  their  cattle  and  their  tents,  and  they  came  as 
grasshoppers  for  multitude  ;  for  both  they  and  their  camels  were  with- 
out number  :  and  they  entered  into  the  land  to  destroy  it. 

A  similar  stratagem  was  adopted  by  Aljattes,  the  lydian  king,  against  the  Mile- 
sians'— 

''  As  the  time  pf  harvest  approached  he  marched  an  army  into  their  country,  to  the 
sound  of  the  pastoral  pipe,  harp,  and  flutes,  masculine  and  feminine.  On  his  arrival  in 
their  territories  he  neitiber  burned  nor  in  any  way  injured  their  edifices  which  stood  in 
the  fields  ;  but  he  totally  destroyed  the  produce  of  their  land,  and  then  retained.  His 
motives  for  not  destroying  their  buildings  was  that  they  might  be  induced  again  to  culti- 
vate their  lands,  and  that  on  every  repetition  of  his  incursions  he  might  be  secure  of 
plunder." — Hdt.  L  l  c.  17. 

20.  And  the  angel  of  God  said  unto  him,  Take  the  flesh  and  the  un- 
leavened cakesy  and  lay  them  upon  this  rock,  and  pour  out  the  broth. 
And  he  did  so. 

21.  Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord  put  fprth  the  end  of  the  staff  that  waa  in 
his  hand,  and  touched  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened  cakes  ;  and  there 
rose  up  fire  out  of  the  rock,  and  consumed  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened 
cakes.     Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord  departed  out  of  his  sight. 

Ulysses  being  arrived  at  the  coort  of  Alcinoiis,  whither  he  was  conducted  under 
a  veil  of  clouds — 

"  Then  firom  around  him  dropped  the  veil  of  night, 
Sudden  he  shines,  and  manifest  to  sight 
The  nobles  gaze,  with  awfiil  fear  oppress'd  ; 
Silent  they  gaze,  and  eye  the  godlike  guest." 

Alcinoiis  thus  addresses  him  : — 

"  If  descended  from  th*  Olympian  bower. 
Gracious  approach  us  some  munortal  power  ; 
K  in  that  form  thou  com'st  a  guest  divine  ; 
Some  high  event  the  conscious  gods  design. 
As  yet,  unbid  they  never  graced  our  feast : 
The  solemn  sacrifice  call'd  down  the  guest ; 
Then  manifest  of  heaven  the  vision  stood, 
And  to  our  eyes  familiar  was  the  god." 

HoM.  Oe^M.  1.  TIL  V.  144s  199. 
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10.  But  if  thou  fear  to  go  down,  go  thou  with  Phurah  thy  servant  down 
to  the  host : 

11.  And  thou  shalt  hear  what  they  say ;  and  afterward  shall  thine  hands 
be  strengthened  to  go  down  unto  the  host.  Then  went  he  down  with 
Phurah  his  servant  unto  tiie  outside  of  the  armed  men  that  were  in  the 
host. 

The  office  of  a  spy  was,  in  old  times,  considered  honourable,  as  involving  those 
who  undertook  it  in  great  danger.  Joshua  and  Caleb,  leaders  among  the  people,  were 
sent  as  spies  into  Canaan,  as  Gideon  is  to  the  Midianites.  In  the  camp  of  the  Greeks, 
Nestor  thns  proposes  to  send  a  spy  to  procure  information  of  the  Trojans  : — 

"  Is  there,  said  he,  a  cliief  so  greatly  brave, 
His  life  to  hazard  and  his  country  save  ? 
Lives  there  a  man  who  singly  da^s  to  go 
To  yonder  camp,  or  seize  some  straggling  foe  ? 
Or,  favoured  by  the  night,  approach  so  near 
Their  speech,  their  counsels,  and  designs  to  hear  p" 

Dk)mede  undertakes  the  duty,  but  asks  for  a  companion,  upon  which  all  the  leading 
men  of  the  army  volunteer. 

"  So  brave  a  task  each  Ajax  strove  to  share ; 
Bold  Merion  strove,  and  Nestor's  valiant  heir ; 
The  Spartan  wish'd  the  second  place  to  gain. 
And  great  Ulysses  wished,  nor  wished  in  vain." 

Going  down  to  the  place  where  lay  the  Thracian  allies  of  the  Trojans,  Diomede 
and  Ulysftes  commit  great  havoc,  and  return  loaded  with  spoils. — HoM.  II.  1.  x.  v.  204 

18.  When  I  blow  with  a  trumpet,  I  and  all  that  are  with  me,  then  blow 
ye  the  trumpets  also  on  every  side  of  all  the  camp,  and  say,  The  sword 
of  the  Lord,  and  of  Gideon. 

The  Gh^eks,  before  joining  the  battle,  were  accustomed  to  pass  a  word  or  signal 
(^trwOrffui)  from  rank  to  rank,  by  which  the  soldiers  might  distuigaish  friend  from  foe. 

"  CjTuSj  before  engaging  the  army  of  the  Assyrians,  gave  out  the  word,  which  was 
this — Jove  our  helper  and  leader." — Xen.  Cyrop.  1.  ui.  c.  3.     Ibid.  1.  vii.  c.  1.  ' 

Xenophon  having  addressed  the  soldiers,  the  word  was  then  given  : — 

"  Jupiter  the  preserver,  and  Hercules  the  conductor." — Ibid.  ^ab.  1.  vi.  c.  5. 

25.     They  took  two  princes  of  the  Midianites,  Oreb  and  Zeeb. 

Oreb  signifies  a  crow,  and  Zeeb  a  wolf — ^names  intended,  probably,  to  denote 
rapacity  and  fierceness.  Home  had  its  Corvini,  Gracchi,  Aqmlini,  Ac.  For  notes  on  this 
custom  of  adopting  the  names  of  animals,  see  Gen.  xxix.  6. 
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26.  And  the  weight  of  the  golden  earrings  that  he  requested  was  a  thou- 
sand and  seven  hundred  shekeh  of  gold  ;  beside  ornaments,  and  collars, 
and  purple  raiment  that  was  on  the  kings  of  Midian,  and  beside  the 
chains  that  were  about  their  camels'  necks. 
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The  person  of  Ulysses  is  thns  described  to  Penelope : — 

"  In  ample  mode, 
A  robe  of  militaiy  purple  flow'd 
O'er  all  .his  frame.     Blustrions  on  his  breast 
The  double-clasping  gold,  the  king  confessed. 
On  the  rich  woof  a  honnd,  mosaic  drawn. 
Bore  on  fnll  stretch,  and  seized  a  dappled  &wn. 
Deep  in  the  neck  his  fangs  indent  their  hold, 
They  pant  and  struggle  in  the  moving  gold ; 
Fine  as|^a  filmy  web  beneath  it  shone 
A  Test  that  dazzled  like  a  cloudless  son. 
The  female  train  who  round  him  throng'd  to  gaze, 
In  silent  wonder  sigh'd  unwilling  praise." 

HoM.  Odyw.  1  XIX.  V.225. 
"  Masistius,  over  a  purple  tunic,  wore  a  breast-plate  covered  with  plates  of  gold." 

Hdt.  Lix.  c22. 
'*  Gyms  commanded  some  of  the  most  considerable  Persians  to  assist  in  hastening 
on  the  carriages.  Throwing  ofif  their  purple  robes,  they  ran,  as  if  it  had  been  for  a  prize, 
down  a  very  steep  hill  in  their  costly  vest<s  and  embroidered  drawers ;  some  even  with 
chains  about  their  necks,  and  bracelets  round  their  wrists,  and,  leaping  into  the  dirt  with 
these,  they  lifted  up  the  carriages  and  brought  them  out." — Xen.  An^,  1. 1.  c.  5. 

'*  The  Gkkuls  wear  golden  collars  roimd  their  necks  and  bracelets  on  their  arms  and 
wrists,  and  those  who  are  of  any  dignity  have  garments  dyed  and  worked  with  gold." 

Strab.  liv.  C.4. 

"  He  boasts  no  wool  whose  native  white  is  dyed 
With  purple  poison  of  Assyrian  pride." — Vibg.  Oeorg,  1.  n.  v.  495. 

''  There  is  no  part  of  the  bod^  that  creates  a  more  enormous  expense  for  our 
women  than  the  ears,  m  the  pearls  which  are  suspended  from  them.  In  the  East,  too,  it 
is  thought  highly  becoming  for  men  even  to  wear  gold  rings  in  their  ears." 

Plin.  EUL  nai.  L  xn.  c.  50. 

"  It  is  for  this  colour  (purple)  that  the  fasces  and  the  axes  of  Rome  make  way  in 
the  crowd.  It  is  this  that  asserts  the  majesty  of  childhood ;  it  is  this  that  distinguishes 
the  senator  frt)m  the  man  of  equestrian  nsak.  By  persons  arrayed  in  this  colour  are 
prayers  addressed  to  propitiate  me  gods.  On  eveiy  garment  it  sheds  a  lustre,  and  in  the 
triumphal  vestment  is  to  be  seen  mingled  with  gold." — Ibid.  1.  ix.  c.  60. 

''  Julius  G»sar  permitted  the  use  of  purple  robes  and  jewels  only  to  persons  of  a 
certain  age  and  station,  and  on  particular  days. — Suet.  Jul,  Gses,  c.  43. 

'*  Nero  forbade  anyone  to  use  the  colours  of  amethyst  and  Tyrian  purple." 

Ibid.  Nero,  c.  32. 

83,    Baal-berith,  their  god. 

Most  nations  have  looked  upon  Ood  as  the  witness  of  their  covenants.     The  Greeks 
had  their  Jupiter  Orkios,  and  the  Latins  their  Jupiter  Pistius,  or  Deus  Fidius,  or  Foecialis. 
The  name  Baal-berith  may  be,  in  this  sense,  the  Qod  of  Covenants,  or  it  may  signify  the 
Covenant-Baal,  ue.  the  god  who  enters  into  covenant  with  his  worshippers.     See  GaL  i.  20. 
"  Jove  refused  to  ratify  the  cotenant." — ^Hom.  B,  1.  vii.  v.  69. 
*'  I  call  high-thundering  Jove  to  witness  the  covenant  of  truce." — Ibid.  y.  411. 
*'  Firm  witness  of  the  sacred  oath. 
Be  Jove ! "— Pikd.  Pytk,  iv.  v.  296. 

"  I  invoke  the  covenant  Jove." — Soph.  Philoct  v.  1324, 
"  I  swear  by  Jupiter  Orkios." — ^Eubip.  HippoL  v.  1025. 
"  Jove,  fche  dispenser  of  oaths  to  mortals."-*-lBiD.  Medea,  v.  169. 
"  Sp.  Fosthumius,  dedicated  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fidius  in  ihe  city  (Borne)." 

Dion.  Halic.  1.  ix. 
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•*  Grtptts  :  Touch  this  altar  of  Vemia. 
Labbax  :   I  am  touching  it. 

Grifus  :   By  Venus,  you  must  swear  to  me.     Take  hold  of  this  altar. 
Labr&x  :   I  am  taking  hold  of  it." — Plaut.  Bud.    Act  Y.  sa  3. 

After  the  contests  of  the  Sabines  and  the  Romans : — 

**  Wearied  wif3i  tedious  war  at  length  they  cease, 
And  both  the  kings  and  kingdoms  plight  the  peace  ; 
The  friendly  chie&  before  Jove's  altar  stand 
Both  arm^d,  with  each  a  charger  in  his  hand. 
A  fatted  sow  for  sacrifice  is  led. 
With  imprecations  on  the  perjured  head.^ — ^Viaa  Mu  L  Tin.  y.  639. 

TAtrrmfl  swears  i-^ 

"  By  that  upper  (Jod, 
Wliose  thunder  fiigas  the  peace,  who  seals  it  wii^  his  nod." 

Ibid.  Lxn.  v.  200. 

^  Your  ancient  treaties  sworn  by  the  tiiixnderer  of  Latinns." 

Luc.  Pkart,  Ltiil  v,  219. 

^  I  am  ready  to  swear  by  Jupiter  and  by  the  stone,  which  is  the  most  sacred  oath 
of  aJL" — AuL.  Gell.  L  l  a  21. 

The  stone  signified  is  a  flint  stone,  which  was  held  in  the  hand  at  the  time  of 
tsikii^  the  oa&h,  for  the  meaaing  of  which  see  i  Sam.  in.  17. 
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8.  The  bees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a  king  over  them ;  and  they 
said  unto  the  olive  tree,  Beign  thou  over  us. 

9.  But  the  olive  tree  said  unto  them,  Should  I  leave  my  fatness,  where* 
with  by  me  they  honour  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  tho 
trees? 

10.  And  the  trees  said  to  the  fig  tree,  Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us. 

11.  But  the  fig  tree  said  unto  them.  Should  I  forsake  my  sweetness,  and 
my  good  fruit,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ? 

12.  Then  said  the  trees  unto  the  vine,  Come  thou,  andreiga  over  us. 

13.  And  the  vine  said  unto  them,  Should  I  leave  my  vine,  which  cheereth 
God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ? 

14.  Then  said  all  the  trees  unto  the  bramble,  Come  thou,  and  reign  over 
us. 

15.  And  the  bramble  said  unto  the  trees,  If  in  truth  ye  anoint  me  king 
over  you,  then  come  and  put  your  trust  in  my  shadow  :  and  if  not,  let 
fire  come  out  of  the  bramble,  and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

This  is  ihe  most  ancient  apologue  extant,  and  also  the  most  beantiftd.  The  Greeks 
claimed  to  be  the  inventors  of  this  form  of  argument,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  had 
adopted  it  from  Eastern  nations.  The  following  are  cited  as  examples  of  this  figurative 
mode  of  teaching  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  : — 

**  You  cannot  have  the  same  man  for  your  governor  and  your  slave,  said  Phocion^ 
for  that  would  exemplify  the  fable  of  the  serpent.  The  tail  of  the  serpent  one  day 
quarrelled  with  the  head,  and  instead  of  being  forced  always  to  follow,  insisted  that  it 
should  lead  in  its  turn.  Accordingly  the  tail  undertook  the  charge,  and  as  it  moved 
forward  at  all  adventures,  it  tore  itself  in  a  terrible  manner  ;  and  the  head,  which  was 
thus  obliged  to  follow  a  guide  that  could  neither  see  nor  hear,  suffered  likewise  ia 
iia  turn." — Plut.  Agis^  a  2. 
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"  When  Alexander  demanded  of  the  GTreeks  that  ten  of  their  orators  skonld  be 
delivered  up  to  him,  Demosthenes  addressed  the  people  in  the  fable  of  the  sheep  who 
were  to  give  np  their  dogs  to  the  wolves  before  thej  would  grant  them  peace." 

Ibid.  Bemodh.  c.23. 

When  the  Romans  complained  to  Menenins  Agrippa  of  the  wealth  and  oppressioii 
of  the  Senate,  Agrrippa  delivered  the  following  apologue  : — 

*'  The  members  of  the  body  once  mutinied  against  the  belly,  and  accused  it  of 
lying  idle  and  useless  while  they  were  labouring  and  toiling  to  satisfy  its  appetites ;  but 
the  belly  only  laughed  at  their  simplicity,  who  knew  not  that,  though  it  received  all  the 
nourishment  into  itself,  it  prepared  and  distributed  it  again  to  all  parts  of  the  body." 

Ibu).  Coriol.  c.  6. 

13.     Wine,  which  cheereth  God  and  man. 

So  called,  because  poured  out  as  a  Kbation  to  God,  and  used  for  refreshment  by 
man. 

"  Cheering  wina"— HoM.  II.  1.  m.  v.  246. 

**  Hhodian  wine,  approved  by  the  gods." — ^Vieg.  Georg,  1.  ii.  v.  101. 

23.  Then  God  sent  an  evil  spirit  between  Abimelech  and  the  men  of 
Shechem  ;  and  the  men  of  Shechem  dealt  treacherously  with  Abime- 
lech. 

Such  were  the  Eumenides  or  Erinyes,  to  one  of  whom,  Alecto,  Juno  says : — 

"  'Tis  thine  to  ruin  realms,  o'ertum  a  state. 
Betwixt  the  dearest  friends  to  raise  debate, 
And  kindle  kindred  blood  to  mutual  hate.*' — YiBO.  .^.  1.  vn.  v.  335. 

45.    He  sowed  it  with  salt. 

"  Salt  earth  and  bitter  is  not  fit  for  cultivation." — ViRG.  Georg,  L  ii.  v.  238. 

63.  And  a  certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  millstone  upon  Abimelech 's 
head,  and  all  to  break  his  skull. 

64.  And  he  called  hastily  unto  the  young  man,  his  armour  bearer,  and 
said  unto  him.  Draw  thy  sword  and  slay  me,  that  men  say  not  of  me,  A 
woman  slew  him :  and  his  young  man  thrust  him  through,  and  he  died. 

ApoUo  laments  that  Agamemnon  should 

**  Die  by  a  woman's  hand,  by  one  that  dares  not 
Bend  like  an  Amazon,  tlie  stubborn  bow." — uEsCH.  Eumen,  v.  627. 

"At  last  I  fall, 
like  a  poor  coward,  by  a  woman's  hand, 
Unarm'd  and  unassisted." — Soph.  Trackin.  v.  10G4. 

Creon  says : — 

"We  will  not  yield 
To  a  weak  woman.     If  we  must  submit. 
At  least  we  will  be  conquer'd  by  a  man  ; 
Nor  by  a  female  arm.  thus  fall,  inglorious !  " — Ibid.  Aniig,  v.  678. 

"  The  Argives  did  not  admit  Pyrrhus  within  the  city ;  he  fell  before  the  walls,  an 
old  woman  haviug  let  a  tile  drop  from  a  house  upon  his  head." — Stbab.  1.  yui.  c.  6. 

"  Pyrrhus,  at  Argos,  being  engaged  with  the  son  of  a  poor  old  woman  from  whom 
he  had  received  a  slight  wound,  this  woman,  looking  upon  the  fight  from  the  roof  of  a 
house,  beheld  her  son  thus  engaged.  Seized  with  terror  at  the  sight,  she  took  a  large 
tile  with  both  her  hands  and  threw  it  at  Pyrrhus.  The  tile  fell  upon  his  head,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  helmet,  crushed  the  lower  vertebrae  of  his  neck.  Darkness  in  a  moment 
closed  his  eyes,  his  hand  let  go  the  reins,  and  he  fell  from  his  horse  by  the  tomb  of 
Licymnius." — Plut.  Pgrr.  c.  34. 
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"O  dishonourable  fatel     A  womoa  is  reported  to  liave  caused  the  death  of 
Hercules."— Senec.  Here,  (Elaus.  v.  1177. 

OeTznanicuB  laments  that, 

"  After  Buryiving  so  many  wars,  I  should  fall  by  the  dark  devices  of  a  woman.'* 

Tac.  Ann.  1.  n.  c.  71. 
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6.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  served 
Baalim,  and  Ashtaroth,  and  the  gods  of  Syria,  and  the  gods  of  Zidon, 
and  the  gods  of  Moab,  and  the  gods  of  the  children  of  Animon,  and  the 
gods  of  Uie  Philistines,  and  forsook  the  Lord  and  served  not  him. 

Ashtoreth  was  the  principal  female  divinity  of  the  Phoenicians,  as  Baal  was  the 
principal  male  divinity,  uesenins  maintains  that  when  these  names  occur  in  the  plural, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  statues  of  Baal  and  Astarte  are  to  be  understood.  Astarle  was 
the  Syrian  Venus. 

"  In  Phoenicia  there  is  an  ancient  temple  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Sidonians. 
By  their  report  it  belonged  to  Astarte,  which  Astarte,  I  believe,  was  the  same  as  with  the 
Greeks  is  Selene,  or  the  moon." — LucuN.  de  dea  Syr,  c.  4. 

*'  The  fourth  Venus  was  a  Syrian,  bom  of  Tyro,  who  is  called  Astarte,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  married  to  Adonis." — Cic.  de  not.  Dear,  L  m.  c.  23. 
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2.  And  Gilead's  v^ife  bare  him  sons ;  and  his  wife^s  sons  grew  np,  and 
they  thnist  out  Jephtah,  and  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  not  inherit  in 
our  father's  house  ;  for  thou  art  the  son  of  a  strange  woman. 

A  prostitute  in  Israel  was  generally  distinguished  by  this  name*     So  at  Athens,  a 
harlot  and  a  strange  woman  were  convertible  terms. 

''  SiMO. :  Ghremes,  next  day,  came  open-mouth'd  to  me ; 
Oh,  monstrous  I  he  had  found  that  Pamphilus 
Was  married  to  this  stranger  women." — Teb.  Andt,  Act.  i.  sc.  1. 

Thais,  in  an  indirect  manner,  acknowledging  her  mother  to  have  been  a  courtezan, 
says : — 

"  My  mother  was  a  Samian,  and  lived  at  Rhodes.'^ — Teb.  Bun.  Act.  I.  sc.  2. 

"  Troy,  hated  Troy  I  an  umpire  lewd,  unjust, 
And  a  proud  foreign  dame,  have  sunk  thee  to  the  dust." 

Hob.  1.  m.  earm,  S. 

31.  Then  it  shall  he,  that  whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my 
house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon, 
shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt  offering. 

'^  Hecale  rowed,  when  Theseus  went  to  battle,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  if  he 
retained  safe."— Pittt.  I%««.  o.  14 
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At  the  siege  of  Yeii,  the  Dictator  addresses  Apollo  thns : — 

'*  O  Pjthiazi  Apollo,  under  thy  graidance,  and  inspired  by  thy  divinity,  I  am  noir 
proceeding  to  destroy  the  city  of  Yeii,  and  I  devote  to  thee  a  tenth  part  of  the  spoils 
thereof."— Liv.  1.  v.  c.  21. 

34.  And  Jephthah  came  to  Mizpeh  unto  his  house,  and,  behold,  his 
daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances :  and  she 
was  his  only  child ;  beside  her  he  had  neither  son  nor  daughter. 

35.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  saw  her,  that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and 
said,  Alas,  my  daughter  !  thou  hast  brought  me  yeiy  low,  and  thou  art 
one  of  them  that  trouble  me  :  for  I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto  the 
Lord,  and  I  cannot  go  back. 

36.  And  she  said  unto  him.  My  father,  if  thou  hast  opened  thy  mouth 
unto  the  Lord,  do  to  me  according  to  that  which  hath  proceeded  out  of 
thy  mouth  ;  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  taken  vengeance  for  thee  of 
thLae  enemies,  even  of  the  children  of  Ammon. 

The  story  of  Jephtbah's  daughter  has  often  been  compared  with  that  of  the  sacrifice 
or  intended  sacnfice  of  Iphigenia.  There  is  a  striking  resemblance,  not  only  in  the  circum- 
stances, but,  also  in  the  name  Iphigenia,  which  differs  but  little  from  Jephthagenia,  or 
Jephtha's  daughter.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Jephtha  did  actually  sacrifice  his 
daughter  upon  Ood's  altar ;  nor  is  it  plain  that  the  terms  of  his  vow  required  such  an 
offering.  The  sense  of  the  passage  depends  upon  the  rendering  of  the  prefix,  which  in  the 
authorised  version  is  translated  and  while  the  marginal  reading  gives  it  cr,  Jf  the  latter 
be  correct,  much  of  the  difficulty  of  the  text  is  removed,  as  it  would  then  stand  thus  : — 
**  Whatsoever  cometh  forth  to  meet  me  shall  surelv  be  the  Lord's,  or  I  will  offer  it  up  for 
a  burnt  offering."  The  stoiy  of  Iphigenia,  as  given  by  Euripides,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
note  on  G^n.  xxii.  7.  The  Greeks  being  detaiued  in  Aulis  by  adverse  winds,  the  prophet 
declared  that  the  wrath  of  Diana  would  not  be  appeased,  nor  would  the  winds  permit  the 
fleet  to  sail  out  of  the  harbour  but  by  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Agamem* 
non.     The  following  is  from  ^schylus : — 

"  With  a  rising  sigh, 
The  monarch,  whilst  the  big  tears  roll, 
Expressed  the  anguish  of  }nB  soul : 
'  I)readf  al  the  sentence ;  not  t*  obey 

'  Vengeance  and  ruin  close  us  round. 
'  Shall  then  the  sire  his  daughter  slay, 

*  In  youth's  fresh  bloom  with  beauiy  crowned  ? 
'  Shall  on  these  hands  Her  warm  blood  flow  ? 

'  Cruel  alternative  of  woe  ! 

'  This  royal  fleet,  this  martial  host, 

*  The  cause  of  Greece  shall  I  betray, 
'  The  monarch  in  the  father  lost  ? 

'  To  calm  these  winds,  to  smooth  this  flood, 

*  Diana's  wrath  a  virgin's  blood 

*  Demands ;  'tis  ours  t'  obey.* 

^'  In  vain  the  virgin's  streaming  tear, 
Her  cries  in  vain,  her  pleading  prayer. 

Her  agonising  woes. 
Could  the  fond  father  hear  unmoved  ? 
The  fates  decreed,  the  king  approved : 
Then  to  th'  attendants  gave  command  ; 

Decent  her  flowing  robes  to  bind. 
Prone  on  the  altar  with  strong  hand 

To  place  her,  like  a  spotless  hind, 
And  check  her  sweet  voice,  that  no  sound 
Unhallow'd  might  the  rites  confound. 
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"  In  act  to  speak  the  virgin  stands ; 
But  when,  the  third  libation  paid. 

She  heard  her  &ther*s  dread  commands 
Enjoining  silence,  she  obey'd : 

And  for  her  country's  good, 
With  patient,  meek,  snbmissiye  mind, 

To  her  hard  &te  resign'd, 
Ponr'd  out  the  rich  stream  of  her  blood." — ^^SOH.  Agam.  v.  205. 

An  acconnt  more  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  the  sacred  narratiYe  is  giyen  by 
Cicero. 

*'  Agamemnon,  when  he  had  vowed  to  Diana  the  loveliest  thing  that  shonld  be  bora 
that  year  in  his  kingdom,  sacrificed  Iphigenia,  than  whom  indeed  nothing  lovelier  was 
bom  that  year.  Better  that  the  promise  should  not  be  performed  than  that  a  horrible 
crime  shoiild  be  committed." — Cic.  de  off,  1.  m.  c.  25. 

"  At  Anlis,  with  united  pow'rs  they  (the  Greeks)  meet^ 
But  there  cross-winds  or  calms  detain  the  fleet. 

The  seer  foreshow'd 
The  virgin  Phoebe,  with  a  virgin's  blood. 
Must  first  be  reconciled  :  the  common  cause 
Prevail'd,  and  pity  vielding  to  the  laws. 
Fair  Iphigenia,  the  devoted  maid, 
Was,  by  the  weeping  priests,  in  linen  robes  array'd. 
AU  mourn  her  &te,  but  no  relief  appear'd ; 
The  royal  victim  bound,  the  knife  already  rear'd. 
When  that  ofiended  power  who  caused  their  woe. 
Relenting,  ceased  her  wrath  and  stopped  the  coming  blow. 
A  mist  before  the  ministers  she  cast, 
And  in  the  virgin's  room  a  hind  she  plac'd. 
Th'  oblation  slain,  and  Phoebe  reconciled. 
The  storm  was  hush'd  and  dimpled  ocean  smiled ; 
A  favourable  gale  arose  from  shore, 
Which  to  the  port  dosir'd  the  Grecian  gaUies  bore." 

Ov.  Metam,  1.  xil.  v.  7. 

IdoTncileus,  king  of  Crete,  is  said  by  Servius  to  have  been  overtaken  by  a  storm 
on  his  rotum  from  Troy,  and  to  have  vowed  that,  if  he  should  be  saved,  he  would  offer  to 
the  gods  the  first  object  that  should  meet  him  on  his  arrival.  This  was  his  own  son, 
whom,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  immolated.  We  meet  with  frequent  mention  in 
Holy  Scripture  of  human  sacrifices.  See  2  Elings  lu.  27.  These  were  customary  on 
important  occasions  in  nearly  all  countries. 

**  Hercules  arrived,  they  say,  in  Egypt,  where  the  inhabitants  bound  him  with  the 
sacred  fillet  and  the  usual  ornaments  of  a  victim,  and  made  preparations  to  sacrifice  him 
to  Jupiter." — Hbt.  1.  ii.  c.  45. 

**  The  Druids,  when  they  are  to  consult  of  some  weighty  matter,  sacrifice  a  man, 
striking  him  with  a  sword  upon  the  breast,  who,  being  thus  slain,  they  judge  of  the  event 
by  the  manner  of  his  fall,  the  fiowing  of  his  blood,  and  the  convulsive  movements  of  his 
limbs." — ^DiOD.  Sic.  1.  v.  c.  2. 

Plutarch,  almost  a  Christian  in  respect  of  his  morality  and  piety,  ax^es  against 
the  wickedness  and  cruelty  of  such  sacrifices  ;  while  the  atheistical  Lucretius  speaks  to 
the  same  effect^  though  from  a  difiierent  ground  of  reasoning : 

'*  Had  it  not  been  far  better  for  those  Gauls,  Scythians  or  Tartars  in  old  time  to 
have  had  no  thought,  no  imagination,  no  mention  at  all  delivered  to  them  in  histories  of 
gods,  than  to  thii^  there  were  gods  delighting  in  the  bloodshed  of  men,  and  to  believe 
that  the  most  holy  and  accomplished  service  of  the  gods  was  to  cut  men's  throats  and  to 
spill  their  blood." — Plut.  de  SuperU,  c.  13. 

'*  Lest  you  should  start  at  these  bold  truths,  and  fly 
These  lines,  as  maxims  of  impiety  : 
Consider  that  religion  did,  and  will 
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Contriva,  nromote,  aand  act  tlie  matest  iXL 
By  that  Diana's  tsmH  altar  flow  d 
with  iimooeni;  and  royal  yirgin'g  blood  : 
Unliappy  maid !  with  aacrad  ribbons  bounds 
Religion's  pride !  and  holy  garlands  crown'd  ; 
To  meet  an  undeserved  untimely  ikte. 
Led  by  tlie  Grecian  cfaiefo  in  pomp  and  state. 
She  saw  her  ikdier  by,  whose  tears  did  flow 
In  streams — ^the  only  pity  he  could  shew. 
8he  saw  the  crafty  priest  conceal  the  knife 
From  Mm,  Uess'd  and  prcpar'd  against  bsr  life : 
She  saw  her  citizens  with  weeping  eyes 
Unwillingly  attend  the  sacrifice. 
Then,  dnmb  with  grie^  her  tears  did  pity  crave  ; 
But  'twas  beyond  her  father's  power  to  save. 
In  vain  did  innocence,  youth,  beauty,  plead ; 
In  Tain  the  first  pledge  of  his  nuptial  bed  : 
She  fell :  even  now  grown  ripe  for  bridal  joy. 
To  bribe  the  gods,  and  buy  a  wind  for  Troy. 
So  died  this  innocent,  this  royal  Biaid  : 
Suoh  derilish  acta  religion  ooold  persuade !" 

LucRiT.  de  rer.  mU.  L  i.  ▼.  8L 

Sinon  relates  the  pretended  answer  of  the  gods  to  Evrypylus  as  foDows  : — 

^  O  Grecians,  when  the  Trojan  shore  you  sought^ 
Your  passage  with  a  virgin's  blood  was  bought : 
So  must  your  safe  return  be  bou^t  again  ; 
And  Qreciaa  blood  once  more  atone  the  main." 
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6.  Then  said  they  imto  him,  Say  now  Shibholeth  :  and  he  said  Sibboleth: 
for  he  conld  not  frame  to  pronomxce  it  right.  Then  they  took  him,  and 
dew  him  at  the  passages  of  Jordan  :  and  there  fell  at  Uiat  time  of  the 
Ephraimites  forty  and  two  thousand. 

**  As  those  who  pronounce  their  words  with  a  thick  enunciation  are  called  baiba- 
rianSy  so  foreigners,  I  mean  those  who  were  not  Greeks,  were  observed  to  pronannoe  their 
words  in  this  manner.  The  term  barbarians  was,  therefore,  applied  peculiarly  to  these 
people,  at  first  by  way  of  reproach,  as  having  a  thick  and  harsh  enunciation  ;  afterwards 
the  term  was  used  improperly,  and  applied  as  a  common  Gentile  term  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Greeks." — Stbab.  LxiT.  c.2. 
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5.  Then  went  Samson  down,  and  his  father  and  his  mother,  to  Timnath» 
and  came  to  the  Tineyards  of  Timnath :  and,  behold,  a  yoong  lion 
roared  against  him. 

6.  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  mightily  npon  him,  and  he  rent  him 
as  he  would  have  rent  a  kid,  and  Ae  had  nothing  in  his  hand :  bat  he 
told  not  his  father  or  his  mother  what  he  had  done. 
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Lions  are  not  now  to  be  found  in  Syna  ;  bat  anoient  writers  attest  thei^  former 
existence  both  in  that  coiuLtrj  and  in  Mesopotamia — 

"  A  lion  of  extraordinary  size  being  abont  to  approach  i^e  king,  Lysimachns  pre- 
pared to  cast  his  javelin  at  the  beast ;  but  the  king  commanded  him  to  refrain,  and  added 
that  a  lion  might  be  killed  bj  his  hands  nnassisted,  as  well  as  bj  Lysimachns.  For  Lrsi- 
machus  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  slain  a  lion  of  nnnsual  size  when  hunting  in  Syria,  oiit 
had  been  severely  wounded  by  the  animal  in  the  shoulder,  and  had  nearly  died  of  the  in- 
jury. The  king,  referring  to  this  adventure,  made  good  his  boast ;  for  he  not  onlj 
received  no  wound,  but  slew  the  lion  with  a  single  blow.'* — Q.  Cdbt.  1.  vin.  c.  1. 

"  A  lion  laid  low  in  the  vast  vale  of  Nemea,  &me  trumpeted  abroad  as  a  noble 
exploit  worthy  of  Hercules." — Mart  de  Spect,  epig.  6. 

8«    Behold,  there  was  a  swann  of  bees  and  honey  in  ihe  carcase  of  the 
lion. 

Numberless  instances  are  recorded  by  ancient  writers  of  the  generation  of  bees  in 
.the  putrid  carcases  of  animals.     Contrary  to  this  is  the  assertion  of  Aristotle  that— 
*'  Bees  never  light  upon  anything  that  is  putrid,  but  seek  sweet  things." 

Abistot.  de  kiit.  anim.  1.  IV.  c.  8. 

"  The  Amathusians  took  the  head  of  Onesilus,  and  carrying  it  back  in  triumph, 
fixed  it  over  their  gates.  Some  time  afterwards,  when  the  inside  of  the  head  was  decayed, 
a  swarm  of  bees  settling  in  it,  filled  it  with  honey." — ^Hdt.  1.  v.  c.  14. 

^*  A  serpent  having  been  seen  winding  round  the  cross  on  which  Cleomenes  wbb 
crucified,  the  Alexandrians  crowded  to  the  place  and  called  Cleomenes  a  hero,  a  son  of  the 
gOds,  till  the  philosophers  put  a  stop  to  their  devotion,  by  assuring  them  that  as  dead  oxen 
breed  bees,  horses  wasps,  and  beetles  arise  ont  of  i^e  putrifaction  of  asses,  so  human  car- 
casses, when  some  of  the  moisture  of  the  marrow  is  evaporated  and  it  comes  to  a  thicker 
consistence,  produce  serpents." — Plut.  Cleomen.  c.  39. 

Virgil  describes  the  method  adopted  in  Egypt  for  reproducing  a  swattn  of  bees : — 

"  A  steer  of  two  years  old  they  take,  whose  head 

Now  first  with  bumish'd  horns  begin  to  spread  ; 

They  stop  his  nostrils,  while  he  strives  in  vain 

To  breathe  free  air,  and  struggles  with  his  pain. 

Knock'd  down  he  dies  ;  his  bowels  bruised  within, 

Betray  no  wound  on  his  unbroken  skin. 

The  tainted  blood,  in  this  close  prison  pent, 

Begins  to  boil,  and  through  the  bones  ferment. 

Then  (wondrous  to  behold)  new  creatures  rise, 

A  moving  mass  at  first,  and  short  of  thighs ; 

*Till,  shooting  out  with  legs,  and  imp'd  with  wings. 

The  grubs  proceed  to  bees  with  pointed  stings." 

ViBO.  Oewg.  iv.  v.  287. 
"  Behold  a  prodigy  !  for  from  within 

The  broken  bowels,  and  the  bloated  skin, 

A  buzzing  noise  of  bees  his  ears  alarms  i 

Straight  issue  through  the  sides  assembling  swarms. 

Dark  as  a  cloud  they  make  a  wheeling  flight. 

Then  on  a  neighb'ring  tree,  descending,  light : 

Like  a  huge  cluster  of  black  grapes  they  show. 

And  make  a  large  dependence  fr^im  the  bough." — ^Ibid.  y.  554. 

"  Dost  thou  seek  to  know  by  what  art  thou  may'st  recover  thy  bees  ?  Bury  in  the 
earth  the  carcase  of  a  slaughtered  ox  :  he  when  so  buried  will  supply  what  thou  desirest. 
The  shepherd  performs  his  commands.  The  swarms  throng  from  the  putrefying  ox.  The 
death  of  a  single  being  has  produced  a  thousand  new  lives." — Ov.  JSm#.  1. 1.  v.  376. 

"  Some  persons  say  that  if  a  swarm  of  bees  is  entirely  lost,  it  may  be  replaced  by 
the  aid  of  the  belly  of  an  ox,  newly  killed,  covered  over  with  dung.  Vii^  also  says  that 
'this  may  be  done  with  the  body  of  a  young  bull,  in  the  same  way  that  the  carcase  of  a 
hcxrse  produces  wasps  and  hornets."— Plin.  Hiit.  not,  1.  xi.  c.  23. 
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12.  And  Samson  said  nnto  them,  I  will  now  put  forth  a  riddle  nnto  yon : 
if  ye  can  certainly  declare  it  me  within  the  seven  days  of  the  feast,  and 
find  it  ont,  then  I  will  give  yon  thirty  sheets  and  tMrty  change  of  gEu:- 
ments  : 

13.  But  if  ye  cannot  declare  it  me,  then  shall  ye  give  me  thirty  sheefs 
and  thirty  change  of  garments.  And  they  said  mito  him,  Pat  forth 
thy  riddle,  that  we  may  hear  it. 

14.  And  he  said  nnto  them,  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out 
of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness.  And  they  eoold  not  in  three  days 
expound  the  riddle. 

IzKsrtances  of  sadk  enigmas  ore  to  be  focmd  in  the  hettOiea  aothors.  That  of  tbe 
Bplnxix  is  notorioos. 

**  The  Spldsx,  »  doable-filiaped  monster,  came  to  Thebes  and  put  fbrtb  a  riddle  to 
be  resolyed  by  any  that  could  ;  which  none  being  able  to  do  by  reason  of  the  difficidty  of 
the  thing,  she  destroyed  many.  At  length  she  became  more  moderate,  and  offered  as  a 
reward  to  any  one  who  should  discover  it,  that  he  shonld  marry  Jocasta,  and  enjoy  the 
kingdom  of  Thebes.  The  riddle  propounded  was  Hm — What  creature  is  there  that  is  two- 
footed,  three-footed,  and  four-footed  r  YHien  all  others  were  puzzled,  (Edipus  interpreted 
it  to  be  a  man,  who,  when  he  is  an  infant  creeps  upon  all  fours  ;  when  he  grows  cdder 
walks  upright  upon  two  feet ;  and  when  he  is  aged  leans  upon  a  stEiff  for  his  support.  The 
Sphinx,  on  hearing  this  answer,  threw  herself  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  tock.^  ^ 

DiOD.  Sic.  L  iv.  c.  4. 

Damxsib  :  Say,  where  the  round  of  Hear'n,  which  all  contains. 
To  three  short  ells  on  earth  our  sight  restiwins  P 
Tell  that,  and  rise  a  Phoebus  for  thy  pains. 

IfsKixCAB :  Nay,  tell  me  first,  in  what  new  region  springs 

A  flower  that  bears  inscribed  the  names  of  kings  P 

And  thou  shalt  gain  a  present  as  divine 

Ab  Phoebus'  self :  for  Phyllis  shaD  be  thine." 

ViB.  JSk^.in.  v-104. 

A  twelve-days'  feast  is  mentioned  by  Statins  at  the  marriage  of  Adxa&tns' 
daughter  : — 

*'  The  thirteenth  rising  sun  had  view'd 
Their  banquets  ended."— 1^3..  L  u.  v.  306. 
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4.    And  Samson  went  and  caught  three  htmdred  foxes,  and  took  firebrands^ 

and  tamed  tail  to  tail,  and  put  a  firebrand  in  'the  midst  between  two 

tails 
6.     And  when  he  had  set  the  brands  on  fire,  he  let  them  go  into  the  stand* 

ing  com  of  the  Philistines,  and  burnt  up  both  the  shocks,  and  also  the 

standing  com,  with  the  vineyards  and  olives. 

Ulysses,  a  man  of  many  wiles,  is  called  by  Cassandra  Ao/ivouptf,  or  Fire-tail ;  in 
allusion  to  the  prevalent  idea  that  fires  were  often  caused  by  animals,  and  particularly  by 
foxes.  The  Rcnnans  had  a  feast  called  Yolpinalia,  when  they  offered  sacrifices  to  Ceres, 
the  patron  goddess  of  grain  ;  and  on  this  occasion  foxes,  with  firebrands  attached  to  their 
iails,  were  let  loose  in  the  circus,  in  retaliation  of  the  injuries  supposed  to  be  inflicted  upon 
the  growing  crops  by  these  animals. 
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**  MiCABCHUS :  This  wick  might  sefc  fire  to  the  dock-yard. 

DiGJSOFOLis :  A  wick  to  the  dockyard !  how  ? 

MiCABCHUS  :  A  Boeotion  might  stick  it  in  a  tom-taQor  (a  water-spider)  and  send  it 
into  the  dock-yard  through  a  sewer,  having  watched  for  a  mighty 
wind.  And  if  the  fire  were  once  to  catch  the  ships  they  would  be 
immediately  in  a  blaze." — Aristoph.  Jcham.  v.  917. 

''I  must  teach  the  reason  why  the  she-foxes  were  let  loose,  having  their  tails 
Imming  with  fire  brands  fastened  to  them.  A  bo  j  once  having  canght  a  fox,  wrapped  her  in 
Btubble  and  hay,  and  set  fire  to  her  :  she  escaped  firom  his  hands  as  he  was  applying  the 
fire  ;  wherever  she  flew  she  set  the  fields  in  ablaze,  at  that  time  covered  with  the  harvest : 
the  breeze  gave  strength  to  the  aU-consmning  flames.  The  occurrence  has  long  passed 
away,  but  the  recollection  of  it  remains. — Ov.  FmL  1.  iv.  v.  681. 

The  following  is  related  by  Quintilian,  in  his  Institutes,  (1.  n.  o.  17,)  as  well  9&  by 
livy  :— 

^*  Hannibal  having  taken  a  number  of  oxen  at  Casilinnm,  gave  orders  that  fire  should 
1)0  set  to  their  horns,  and  that  they  should  be  driven  violently  up  the  mountain  in  front ; 
-when  their  own  fright,  occasioned  by  the  flame  blazing  on  their  heads,  together  with  the 
heat  which  soon  penetrated  to  the  quick,  and  to  the  roots  of  the  horns,  drove  them  on  as 
if  goaded  by  madness.  By  their  spreading  about  in  this  manner  all  the  bushes  were 
quickly  in  a  blaze,  just  as  if  fire  had  been  set  to  the  woods  and  moimtains,  and  the  fruit- 
less tossing  of  their  heads  serving  to  increase  the  flames,  they  afforded  an  appearance  as 
of  men  running  up  and  down  on  every  side.  The  enemy  fled  at  the  sight,  and  Hannibal 
led  his  whole  army  through  the  defile.'* — Liv.  1.  xxii.  c.  17. 

''  Let  dry  branches  and  fitggots  be  fastened  to  the  horns  of  the  cattle  and  ignited, 
that  the  animals,  being  goaded  by  the  pain,  may  rush  hither  and  thither,  and  spread  the 
conflagration  over  the  h3ls." — Sil.  Ital.  L  vii. 

''  I  sent  out  oxen  to  spread  the  fire  over  the  country  from  their  burning  horns.'' 

Ibid.  1.  xii. 

19.  But  God  clave  an  hollow  place  that  teas  in  the  jaw,  and  there  came 
water  thereout ;  and  when  he  had  dmnk  his  spirit  came  again,  and  he 
reyived :  wherefore  he  called  the  name  thereof  En-hakkore,  which  U  in 
Lehi  unto  this  day. 

Plutarch  says  : — 

*'  The  Jews  honour  the  ass  ;  because  that  animal  once  led  them  to  a  spring  of 
water  at  a  time  when  they  were  in  great  distress/' — Plut.  Sympas.  L  it.  qu.  5. 

Tacitus  also  relates  that  the  Israelites  were  led  to  a  spring  of  water  by  a  flock  of 
wfld  asses.  See  Ezod.  xvii.  6.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  marginal  reading 
in  this  place  is  "  that  was  in  Lehi,"  and  the  word  Lehi  may  be  understood  to  signify,  not 
the  jaw  bone,  but  the  name  of  the4)lace  where  Sampson  was. 
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6.  And  Delilah  said  to  Sampson,  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  wherein  thy  great 
strength  /iVM,  and  wherewith  thou  mightest  he  bomid  to  afflict  thee. 

7.  And  Sampson  said  mito  her,  If  they  bind  me  with  seven  green  withs 
that  were  never  dried,  then  shall  I  be  weak,  and  be  as  another  man. 

8.  Then  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  brought  up  to  her  seven  green  withis 
which  had  not  been  dried,  and  she  bound  him  with  them. 

9*  Now  tAere  were  men  lying  in  wait,  abiding  with  her  in  the  chamber. 
And  she  said  unto  him,  The  Phihstines  be  upon  thee,  Sampson.  And 
he  brake  the  withs,  as  a  thread  of  tow  is  broken  when  it  toucheth  the 
fire.     So  his  strength  was  not  known. 
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The  ghost  of  Atrides  warns  Ulysses, — 

"  Wam'd  by  my  ills,  beware  (the  shade  replies), 
Kor  trust  the  sex  that  is  so  rarely  wise ; 
When  earnest  to  explore  the  secret  breast. 
Unfold  some  trifle;  but  conceal  the  rest"— Hom.  Odyn.  I.  n.  v. 440. 

*'  It  is  said  that  Hercules,  when  about  to  be  sacrificed  in  Egypt,  suffered  himself 
io  be  bound  with  the  sacred  fillet,  and  for  awhile  restrained  himself.  He  then  exerted 
his  usual  strength  and  put  all  his  opponents  to  death.  But  how  could  Hercules,  an  in- 
dividual, and  as  they  themselves  a^Brm^  a  mortal,  be  able  to  destroy  many  thousands  of 
men." — Hdt.  1.  ii,  e.  46. 

17.  That  he  told  her  all  his  heart,  and  said  nnto  her,  There  hath  not 
come  a  razor  upon  mine  head ;  for  I  have  been  a  Nazarite  nnto  Grod 
from  my  mother's  womb :  if  I  be  shaven,  then  my  strength  will  go  from 
me,  and  I  shall  become  weak,  and  be  hke  any  other  man« 

We  are  reminded  here  of  the  story  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megara,  whose  life  depended 
upon  the  lock  of  golden  or  purple  hair  which  grew  upon  the  top  of  his  head,  and  who 
was  betrayed  by  his  own  daughter ; 

^  On  whose  grey  head  a  lock  of  purple  hue, 
The  strong^  and  fortune  of  his  kingdom  gF9W." 

Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  moved  by  her  love  for  Minos,  who  was  at  that  time 
besieging  Hegara,  seeks  to  betray  her  feither,  and  tells  her  lover — 

*'  My  sole  obstruction  is  my  ^ther^s  hair ; 
His  purple  lock  my  sanguine  hope  destroys, 
And  clouds  the  prospect  of  my  rising  joys.*' 

At  length 

^<  The  hour  was  oome,  when  man's  o'er^labonred  breast 
Surceased  its  care,  bv  downv  sleep  possess'd ; 
All  things  now  hush  d,  Scylla  with  silent  tread. 
Urged  her  approach  to  Kisus'  royal  bed. 
Then,  of  the  &tal  lock  (accursed  theft !) 
She  her  unwitting  fia.ther*8  head  bereft.'* 

This  she  cames  to  Minos  and  addresses  him — 

**  This  purple  lock,  a  pledge  of  love  receive ; 
No  worthless  present,  since  in  it  I  give 
My  father's  head."— Ovid.  Met.  1.  vm.  v.  8. 

The  poets  carry  the  story  beyond  the  death  of  Nisus,  and  pretend  that  both  the 
king  and  his  daughter  were  metiEimorphosed,  the  fonner  into  a  hawk,  the  latter  into  a  lark, 
which  are  constantly  at  war  with  each  other. 

'^  Tow'ring  aloft,  a  slaying  Nisus  flies. 
While,  scar*d,  below  the  guilty  Scylla  Hes. 
Wherever  frighted  Scylla  flies  away. 
Swift  Nisus  follows,  and  pursues  his  prey : 
Where  injured  Nisus  takes  his  airy  course, 
Thence  trembling  Scylla  flies,  and  shuns  his  flaroe. 
This  punishment  pursues  th'  unhappy  maid. 
And  thus  the  purple  hair  is  dearly  paid." — ^ViEO.  Georg,  1. 1,  t,  404. 

21.  But  the  PhUistmes  took  him,  and  pnt  out  his  eyes,  and  Wooght  him 
down  to  Gaza,  and  bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass ;  and  be  £a,  grind 
in  the  prison  house. 

To  grind  com  for  another,  which  was  done  with  a  hand  mill,  was  a  work  usnaUy 
committed  to  women.  See  Job.  xxxi.  10.  It  was  also  a  common  punishment  of  slaves 
and  others  in  the  public  prisons. 
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'*  Foil  fifty  liandmaids  form  the  household  train  ; 
Some  tom  tha  mill,  or  sift  the  golden  grain.'* 

HoM.  Ody98. 1.  Yii.  ▼.  104 

"  111  have  yon  beat  to  mnmmy,  and  then  thrown 
In  prison,  Sirrah  !  npon  this  condition. 
That  when  I  take  you  ont  again,  I  swear 
To  grind  there  in  yonr  stead." — ^Tbe.  Andr.  Acst.  i.  sc.  2. 

'80.  And  Samson  said,  Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines.  And  he  bowed 
himself  with  all  his  might ;  and  the  house  fell  n})on  the  lords,  and  npon 
all  the  people  that  were  therein.  So  the  dead  which  he  slew  at  his 
death  were  more  than  they  which  he  slew  in  his  life. 

So  great  a  destmction  by  the  effort  of  one  man,  or  by  the  &I1  of  a  single  bnilding, 
has  been  thonght  impossible  :  bnt  the  event  is  not  without  its  parallel  in  ancient  history. 

*'  Cleomenes,  a  man  of  gigantic  strength  and  size,  entered  a  school-room  at  Rome,  where 
he  stmck  the  pillar  that  supported  the  roof  with  his  fist,  and  broke  it  asunder,  so  that 
the  roof  fell  in,  and  destroyed  the  children." — Plut.  Born,  c.  38. 

*'  Kot  loiu^  before  the  great  sea-fight,  the  roof  of  a  building  fell  in  on  some  boys  at 
school,  so  that  of  120  children,  only  one  escaped." — Hdt.  1.  vi.  c.  27. 

''  One  Atilius  had  undertaken  to  erect  an  amphi-theatre  at  FideniB,  there  to  ex- 
hibit a  combat  of  gladiators.  It  fell,  and  the  spectators  were  crushed  and  buried  under 
the  ruins.     Fifty  Siousand  persons  were  destroyed  or  maimed  by  the  &11  of  this  building." 

Tag.  Ann.  1.  iv.  c.  62. 

Suetonius  gives  a  similar  aocount|  but  fixes  the  number  of  persons  injured  at 
twenty  Uionsond.  {Tiber,  a  40.) 
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16.    Among  all  this  people  there  were  seven  hnndred  chosen  men  left- 
handed  :  every  one  could  sling  stones  at  an  hair  breadth^  and  not  miss. 

The  sling  was  used  by  many  ancient  nations  in  war,  but  not  at  a  very  early  period 
by  the  Ghreeks,  for  Homer  makes  no  mention  of  it.  The  Balearians,  inhabitants  of 
Majorca  and  Minorca,  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  with  this  weapon,  in  which  they 
seem  to  have  rivalled  the  lefthanded  slingers  mentioned  in  the  text.  See  notes  on 
1  Sam.  xvn.  49. 

G^lon  says  to  the  Greeks,  who  applied  to  him  for  h^lp  against  Xerxes : — 

''I  am  ready  to  send  to  your  assistance  (among  other  troops)  two  thousand 
slingers." — Hdt.  1.  vii.  c.  158. 

iEschyluB  gives  evidence  that  the  sling  was  not  unknown  to  the  Qreeks  in 
Ids  days : — 

^  In  the  rich  house  her  treasures  Plenty  pours ; 
Comes  Sloth,  and  from  her  well-pois*d  sling 
Scatters  the  piled-up  stores." — ^^sch.  Agam.  v.  1010. 

When  the  Peloponnesians  were  attacking  Stratus,  ilie  capital  of  Acamania, 

**  The  Acamanians  harassed  them  excessively  by  slingmg  at  them  continually  from 
a  distance." — Thuctd.  1.  ii.  c.  81. 

"  Hannibal  sent  into  Africa  eight  hundred  and  seventy  Balearic  slingers." 

Liv.  1.XXI.  <).21. 

''  There  are  two  of  the  Baleares  (Majorca  and  Minorca),  one  larger  and  more 
powerful  in  men  and  arms  than  iiie  other.  The  Baleareons  use  no  other  weapons  than 
dingsi  in  the  skilful  employment  of  which  they  excel  all  others." — ^Ibu>.  L  xxtul  e.  37. 
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11.    Look  on  the  affliction  of  thine  handmaid. 

'*  Do  thon,  most  beauteonB  goddess,  look  upon  the  descendants  of  JBucbb  with 
pleased  aspect,  and  do  thou  protect  thj  daughters-in-law.^ — Ov.  Fast.  1.  iv,  ▼•  161. 

13.    Now  Hannah,  she  spake  in  her  heart ;  only  her  lips  moved,  bnt  h^ 
voice  was  not  heard. 

"  Suppliant,  the  Tegeean  chief  implores 
Th'  immortal  powers^  and  silently  adores.'^ — Stat.  TA^,  L  yi.  t.  631. 
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6.  The  Lord  killeth^  and  maketh  alive  :  he  bringeth  down  to  the  grave, 
and  bringeth  up. 

7.  The  Lord  maketh  poor  and  maketh  rich :  he  bringeth  low,  and  lifteth 
np. 

"  With  ease  the  will  oi  Jove,  who  wills  the  right. 
Confounds  the  mighty,  gives  the  feeble  might ; 
With  ease  draws  forth  w  obscure  to  open  day. 
With  ease  bids  envied  grandeur  waste  away." — Hes.  oper.  ei  die$^  v.  5. 

Ulysses  complains, 

"  Jove,  for  so  it  pleased  him,  hath  reduced 
My  aQ  to  nothing." — Hom.  Otfyu.  L  xix.  v.  80. 

Horace  has  an  ode  to  Fortune  or  Providence  : — 

^'  Whose  various  will  with  instant  power  can  raise 
Frail  mortals  from  the  depth  of  low  despair. 
Or  change  proud  triumphs  to  the  funeral  tear." — ^HoR.  1. 1,  earm.  35, 

15.  Also  before  they  burnt  the  fat,  the  priest's  servant  came,  and  said  to 
the  man  that  sacrificed,  Give  flesh  to  roast  for  the  priest :  for  he  will 
not  have  sodden  flesh  of  thee,  but  raw. 

"  The  priest  of  Jupiter  is  forbidden  to  touch  raw  flesh." 

Plut.  Quasi,  Born,  qu.  109. 

80.  Them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour ;  and  they  that  despise  me  shall 
be  lightly  esteemed. 

"  Vekus  :  Those,  indeed,  who  reverence  my  authority  I  advance  to  honour,  but 
overthrow  as  many  as  hold  themselves  high  towards  me." — Eueip.  Hijppol.  v.  5. 
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9.  Therefore  Eli  said  unto  Samuel,  Go,  lie  down  :  and  it  shall  be,  if  he 
call  thee,  that  thou  shalt  say.  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareili.  So 
Samuel  went  and  lay  down  in  his  place. 

*'  The  Egyptians  are  of  opinion  that  young  children  have  the  gift  of  revealing 
secretB ;  and  they  observe  all  that  they  say,  even  in  their  sports,  no  matter  what  be  the 
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snbject  of  iiheir  prattle.     Especiallj  tlie  words  thej  maj  happen  to  ntter  in  the  temples 
are  deemed  full  of  angnry." — Plut.  de  Isid,  et  Osirid,  c.  14. 

QniTitilian,  ennmerating  yarious  kinds  of  auguries,  oracles,  and  auspices,  includes 
among  iiiem— • 

"  Discoveries  that  are  made  by  infants." — Quiktil.  1.  v.  c.  7. 

13.  For  I  have  told  him  that  I  will  judge  his  house  for  ever  for  the  iniquity 
which  he  knoweth;  because  his  sons  made  themselves  vile,  and  he 
restrained  them  not. 

Halitherses,  addressing  the  men  of  Ithaca,  says  : — 

''  Ye  Fathers,  hear !  from  you  alone  proceed 
The  ills  ye  mourn ;  your  own  the  guiltv  deed. 
Te  gave  your  sons,  your  lawless  sons  the  rein. 
Oft  warn  d  by  Mentor  and  myself  in  vain." 

HoM.  Odyss,  1. 3LX1V.  V.  455. 

17.     God  do  so  to  thee,  and  more  also. 

This  form  of  adjuration  may  be  referred  to  the  manner  of  making  covenants  in  the 
earliest  ages.  This  is  noticed  under  Gen.  xv.  17,  Judges  viii.  33.  The  following 
passages,  which  show  the  manner  of  striking  a  covenant,  as  it  was  called,  may  throw 
some  further  light  upon  the  subject : — 

When  Paris  and  Menelaus  are  about  to  engage  in  single  combat,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  the  kings  on  either  side  meet,  and  take  a  solemn  oath  to  abide  by  the 
conditions  of  the  combat.     These  having  been  stated, 

''  With  that  the  chief  the  tender  victims  slew, 
And  in  the  dust  their  bleeding  bodies  threw ; 
The  vital  spirit  issued  at  the  wound, 
And  left  the  members  quivering  on  the  ground. 
From  the  same  urn  they  drink  the  mingled  wine, 
And  add  libations  to  the  powers  divine. 
While  thus  their  prayers  united  mount  the  sky, 
Hear  mighty  Jove  !  and  hear  ye  gods  on  high  1 
And  may  their  blood,  who  first  the  league  confound, 
Shed  like  this  wine,  distain  the  thirsty  ground." 

HoM.  II.  1.  III.  V.  292. 

When  the  seven  chiefs  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  overthrow  Thebes,  a  herald 
thus  describes  the  event  to  King  Eteocles : — 

"  Seven  valiant  chiefs 
Slew  on  the  black  orb*d  shield  the  victim  bull, 
And  dipping  in  the  gore  their  furious  hands, 
In  solemn  oath  attest  the  Grod  of  War, 
BeUona,  and  the  carnage-loving  pow'r 
Of  Terror,  sworn  from  their  firai  base  to  rend 
These  walls,  and  lay  their  ramparts  in  the  dust. 
Or,  dying,  with  their  warm  blood  stain  this  earth.'* 

^8CH.  Sept.  cant  Tkeb,  v.  42. 
HannibcJ,  promising  rewards  to  his  soldiers,  swears  thus : — 
'*  Holding  in  his  left  hand  a  lamb,  and  in  his  right  hand  a  flint  stone,  he  prayed  to 
Jnpiter  and  the  rest  of  the  gods  that,  if  he  did  not  f\dfil  these  engagements,  he  would 
slay  him  in  like  manner  as  he  slew  that  lamb ;  and  after  this  imprecation  he  broke  the 
animal's  head  with  a  stone." — Liv.  1.  xxi.  c.  45. 

Metellus  swears  that  he  will  not  desert  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  adds : —  ^ 

*'  If  knowingly  I  break  this  oath,  then  do  thou,  Jupiter,  supremely  good  and  great, 
overwhelm  in  the  severest  ruin  myself,  my  house,  my  family,  and  my  fortune." 

Ibid,  1.  lui.  c.  53. 
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18.     And  Samuel  told  him  every  whit,  and  hid  nothing  from  him.     And 
he  said,  It  is  the  Lord  ;  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good. 

The  reply  of  Socrates  to  Crito,  when  told  that  he  was  to  die,  was — 
"  K  80  it  please  the  gods,  so  be  it." — Plat.  Criio,  c.  2. 
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3.  And  when  they  of  Ashdod  arose  early  on  the  morrow,  behold,  Dagon 
foas  fallen  upon  his  face  to  the  earth  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  ^d 
they  took  Dagon,  and  set  him  in  his  place  again. 

4.  And  when  they  arose  early  on  the  morrow  morning,  behold,  Dagon 
was  fallen  upon  his  face  to  the  ground  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  :  and 
the  head  of  Dagon  and  both  the  palms  of  his  hands  toere  cnt  off  npon 
the  threshold ;  only  tAe  stump  of  Dagon  was  left  to  him. 

Tn  the  Eabylonian  mythology  the  name  Dagon  (Odakon)  is  applied  to  a  fish-like 
being  who  rose  from  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  men. 
Bryant  supposes  this  tradition  to  have  originated  in  the  history  of  Noah,  who,  after  the 
flood,  repeopled  the  earth  and  introduced  civilisation.  The  fact  that  the  Phenician  Dagon 
is  compared  by  ancient  writers  with  Zeus  A  retries,  the  god  of  agriculture,  gives  strength 
to  this  conjecture.  Dagon  was  represented  with  the  face  and  hands  of  a  man,  and  the 
tail  of  a  fish,  which  is  here  called  "  the  stump,**  Various  kinds  of  fish  were  held  sacred 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  were  objects  of  worship.     See  Exod.  yii.  21. 

'*  The  river  Chains  is  one  hundred  feet  broad,  and  ftiU  of  large  tame  fish,  which 
the  Syrians  look  upon  aa  gods,  and  do  not  suffer  them  to  be  injured." 

Xen.  ^nab,  1. 1.  c.  4. 

'*  At  Ascalon,  in  Syria,  is  a  deep  lake  abounding  with  fish,  near  to  which  is  a  temple 
dedicated  to  a  famous  goddess,  who  by  the  Syrians  is  called  Dercetis.  She  has  the  &ce 
of  a  woman,  but  the  rest  of  the  image  is  the  figure  of  a  fish." — DiOD.  Sic.  1.  ii.  c.  1. 

'*  The  Syrians  worship  fishes,  and  adore  them  as  gods." 

Plut.  Sympos,  1.  vm.  qn.  8 

"  Of  Derketo  I  saw  in  Phcenicia  a  drawing,  in  which  she  is  represented  in  a 
curious  form,  for  in  the  upper  half  she  is  a  woman,  but  from  the  waist  to  the  lower 
extremities  runs  into  the  tail  of  a  fish.  A  fish  is  held  sacred  in  Hierapolis,  and  is  never 
eaten — a  custom  which  seems  to  have  been  introduced  in  honour  of  Derketo." 

LuGUK.  de  dea  Syria^  c.  14. 

Ovid  also  alludes  to  the  histoiy  of  Deroeto.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Mineus  pro- 
poses— 

"  While  others  idly  rove,  and  gods  revere, 
Their  fancied  gods  1" 

to  tell  some  antique  tale  for  the  amusement  of  her  sisters ; 

"  And  knew  not  whether  she  should  first  relate 
The  poor  Dircetis,  and  her  wond'rous  fate. 
The  Palestines  believe  it  to  a  man. 
And  show  the  lake  in  which  her  scales  began." 

Ov.  Metem.  Lit.  t.^^. 
'*  The  Syrians  abhor  to  feed  on  fishes 

Kor  is  it  fit  to  make  their  gods  their  dishes." 

Ibid.  Fast.  1.  n.  v.  473. 

6.    But  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy  upon  them  of  Ashdod,  and  he 
destroyed  them,  and  smote  them  with  emerods,  even  Ashdod  and  the 
.  coasts  thereof. 
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"  On  the  Scythians,  who  plundered  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  indeed  on  all  their 
posterity,  the  deity  entailed  a  fatal  punishment  (viz.  hemerhoids).  Their  condition  may 
De  seen  by  those  who  visit  Scythia,  where  they  are  called  Enareoe.'* — Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  105. 
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4.  Then  said  they,  "What  shall  he  the  trespass  offering  which  we  shall  re- 
turn to  him  ?  They  answered,  Five  golden  emerods,  and  five  golden 
mice,  according  fo  the  number  of  the  lords  of  the  Philistines :  for  one 
plague  icaa  on  you  all,  and  on  your  lords. 

The  custom  which  prevailed  among  idolatrous  nations  of  offering  to  the  god  to 
whom  the  cure  of  any  disease  or  the  deliverance  from  any  peril  was  attributed,  a  repre* 
sentation  of  the  parts  affected  or  a  memorial  of  the  danger  escaped,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  history  of  the  brazen  serpent,  which  was  laid  up  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Jews.  The  five  golden  mice  were  probably  offered  on  account  of  the  ii\jury  which 
the  land  had  suffered  from  these  animals  ;  or  it  may  have  been  from  some  superstitious 
reverence  of  which  mice  were  the  object.  The  scholiast  on  the  Achamians  of  Aristopha- 
nes, says : — The  god  Bacchus,  being  incensed  against  the  Athenians,  sent  a  grievous  and 
incurable  disease  upon  the  men  (ei9  ra  aJ&oua).  Having  sent  to  consult  the  oracle,  they 
received  for  reply,  that  their  only  hope  of  relief  was  in  conferring  the  highest  possible 
liononr  on  the  god.  Upon  this  they  erected  images  of  the  parts  affected,  both  in  public 
places  and  in  their  homes,  thus,  at  the  same  time,  honouring  the  deity,  and  setting  up  a 
memorial  of  the  evil  which  had  afflicted  them. 

"  The  story  of  Anon  and  the  dolphins  is  related  both  by  the  Corinthians  and  the 
Lesbians  ;  and  there  remains  at  Tsenarus  a  small  figure  in  brass  of  a  man  seated  on  a  dol- 
phin's back,  the  votive  offering  of  Arion  himself." — Hdt  1. 1.  c.24. 

'*  Some  goat*herds  who  had  escaped  from  a  Hon  upon  the  mountains,  placed  up  by 
this  oak  tree  this  well-painted  picture  of  the  event,  to  Jove,  who  is  on  the  hill-top.*' 

Leonidas,  Anthol,  Grae, 

"  To  the  Samo-thracian  gods  I,  Lucilius,  saved  from  the  sea,  have  thus  cut  off  the 
hair  from  my  head  ;  for  I  have  nothing  else  to  offer." — LucuN.  Eplgr,  34. 

"  Within  the  space  an  olive  tree  had  stood, 
A  sacred  shade,  a  venerable  wood, 
For  vows  to  Faunus  paid,  the  Latins'  guardian  god : 
Here  hung  the  vests,  and  tablets  were  engraved, 
Of  sinking  mariners  from  shipwreck  saved." 

ViBG. -^.  LxiL  V.  768. 

''  The  sacred  wall  of  Keptune's  temple  shews,  by  a  votive  tablet,  that  I  have  conse- 
crated dropping  garments  to  the  powerful  god  of  the  sea." — HoR.  1. 1.  carm.  5. 

**  Although  your  talent  be  to  paint  with  grace 
A  moumfrd  cypress,  would  you  pour  its  shade 
O'er  the  tempestous  deep,  if  you  were  paid 
To  paint  a  sailor,  'midst  the  winds  and  waves, 
When  on  a  broken  plank  his  life  he  saves  P' 

Ibid,  de  arte  poet.  y.  19. 

"  An  ancient  oak  in  the  dark  centre  stood. 
The  covert's  glory,  and  itself  a  wood : 
Garlands  embraced  its  shaft,  and  from  the  boughs 
Hung  tablets,  monuments  of  prosperous  vows." 

Ov.  Metam,  1.  vin.  v.  744. 

Juvenal,  describing  the  perils  of  the  sea,  alludes  to  these  votive  pictures  in  the 
temples  of  Iris  : — 
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**  From  the  same  source  another  danger  view, 
With  pitying  eye — though  dire,  alas  !  not  new. 
But  known  too  well,  as  Isis'  temples  show, 
By  many  a  pictured  scene  of  votive  woe  ; 
Isis,  by  whom  the  painters  now  are  fed, 
Since  our  own  gods  no  longer  yield  them  bread  !'* 

Juv.  8ai.  xiL  T.  24u 

12.  And  the  kine  took  the  straight  way  to  the  way  of  Beth-shemesh,  and 
went  along  the  highway,  lowing  as  they  went,  and  turned  not  aside  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left ;  and  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  went  after 
them  unto  the  border  of  Beth-shemesh. 

13.  And  they  of  Beth-shemesh  were  reaping  their  wheat  harvest  in  the 
valley  :  and  they  lifted  up  their  eyes,  and  saw  the  ark,  and  rejoiced  to 
see  it. 

14.  And  the  cart  came  into  the*field  of  Joshua,  a  Beth-shemite,  and  stood 
there  where  there  was  a  great  stone :  and  they  clave  the  wood  of  the  cart, 
and  offered  the  kine  a  burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord. 

"  K  indeed 
Thou  dost  foresee  thy  death,  why,  like  the  heifer 
Led  by  an  heavenly  impulse,  do  thy  steps 
Advance  thus  boldly  to  the  cruel  altar  r'* — ^^sch.  Agam.  v.  1296. 

*'  Cadmus  came  ^m  Tyre  to  this  land,  before  whom  the  four-footed  heifer  bent 
with  willing  &11,  shewing  the  accomplishment  of  the  oracle,  when  the  divine  word  ordered 
him  to  colonise  the  plains  of  the  Aonians." — ^EuRiP.  Fhoeniu.  v.  688. 

Agenor,  having  traversed  the  world  in  search  of  his  daughter — 

"  Goes  a  suppliant  to  the  Delphic  dome  ; 
Then  asks  the  god  what  new  appointed  home 
Should  end  bis  wand 'rings,  and  his  toils  relieve. 
The  Delphic  oracles  this  answer  g^ve : 
Behold  among  the  fields  a  lonely  cow. 
Unworn  with  yokes,  unbroken  to  the  plough  ; 
Mark  well  the  place  where  first  she  lays  her  down. 
Then  measure  out  thy  walls,  and  build  thy  town ; 
And  from  thy  guide,  Boeotia  call  the  land. 
In  which  the  destin'd  walls  and  town  shall  stand." 

Ov.  Metam.  1.  ill.  v.  6. 
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6.  And  they  gathered  together  to  Mizpeh,  and  drew  water,  and  poured  it 
out  before  the  Lord,  and  fasted  on  that  day,  and  said  tiiere,  We  have 
sinned  against  the  Lord.  And  Samuel  judged  the  children  of  Israel  in 
Mizpeh. 

Libations  were  made  by  the  ancients  for  confirmation  of  an  oath  or  covenant ;  per- 
haps the  ceremony  here  described  was  so  intended,  as  the  Israelites  were  now  renewing 
their  vows  unto  the  Lord.  Grotius  supposes  that  the  pouring  out  of  water  is  a  figura- 
tive expression,  descriptive  of  the  abundance  of  the  tears  that  were  shed. 

"  Water  instead  of  wine  is  brought  in  urns, 
And  pour'd  profiuiely  as  the  victim  bums." 

HoM.  Ofyw.  L  xn.  v.  362. 
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10.  And  as  Samuel  was  offering  up  the  bnmt  offering,  the  Philistines  drew 
near  to  battle  against  Israel  :  but  the  Lord  thundered  with  a  great 
thunder  on  that  day  upon  the  Philistines,  and  discomfited  them  ;  and 
they  were  smitten  before  Israel. 

Oyid  speaks  of 

*'  The  thunder's  voice,  which  wretched  mortals  fear." 

Oy.  Meiam.  1. 1.  y.  55. 

12.  Then  Samuel  took  a  stone,  and  set  it  between  Mizpeh  and  Shen,  and 
called  the  name  of  it  Eben-ezer,  saying.  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped 
us. 

Alexander,  after  his  victoiy  over  Poms,  commanded  twelve  altars  to  be  bnilt,  equal 
in  height  to  so  many  fortified  towers,  and  exceeding  them  in  bulk  :  these  he  consecrated 
as  thank-offerings  to  the  gods  who  had  brought  him  so  £bx  victorious,  and  as  memorials 
of  bis  own  labours." — ^Abb.  £gped.  Alex.  L  y.  c.  29. 
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8.  And  his  sons  walked  not  in  his  ways,  but  turned  aside  after  lucre,  and 
took  bribes,  and  perverted  judgment. 

*'  Bough  are  the  ways  of  justice  as  the  sea, 
Dragg'd  to  and  fro  by  men's  corrupt  decree  : 
Bri^pamper'd  men  !  whose  hands  perrerting  draw 
The  right  aside,  and  warp  the  wrested  law." 

Hes.  Oper.  et  diet,  ▼.  218. 

7.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Samuel,  Hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  people 
in  all  that  they  say  unto  thee  :  for  they  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they 
have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them. 

So  Mentor  tells  the  men  of  Ithaca,  that  thej  would  never  have  another  king  so 
jQst,  gentle,  kind,  and  fatherly  as  that  Uljsses  whom  they  had  so  soon  forgotten. 
"  0  never,  never  more  let  king  be  just, 
Be  mild  in  power  or  fidthftil  to  his  trust ! 
Let  tyrants  govern  with  an  iron  rod, 
Oppress,  destroy,  and  be  the  scourge  of  God : 
Since  he  who  Eke  a  &ther  held  his  reign, 
So  soon  forgot,  was  just  and  mild  in  vain." 

Hon.  Od^u.  L  XL  V.  230. 


I  SAMUEL  IX. 

8.  And  the  asses  of  Eish  Saul's  father  were  lost.  And  Kish  said  to  Saul 
his  son,  Take  now  one  of  the  servants  with  thee,  and  arise,  go  seek  the 
asses. 

In  Homer  we  have  the  "  god-like  Iphitus,"  the  friend  and  associate  of  Ulysses, 
going  in  search  of  his  mares  and  mules ;  for  the  sake  of  which  he  was  slain  by  Hexcules. 
*'  Iphitus  had  hither  come,  to  seek 
Twelve  mares  and  twelve  mule-colts,  which  he  had  lost." 

Odyu.  1.  XXI.  V.  22. 
n 
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7.  Then  said  Saul  to  his  servant,  But,  behold,  if  we  go,  what  shaU  we 
bring  the  man  ?  for  the  bread  is  spent  in  our  vessels,  and  there  is  not 
a  present  to  bring  to  the  man  of  God  :  what  have  we  ? 

It  was  cnstomary  to  offer  gifts  to  those  in  anthority  as  a  kind  of  tribute  due  to 
their  character  and  position.  Hence  the  presentation  of  only  a  piece  of  bread  would  be 
acceptable  on  account  of  the  respect  and  homage  implied  bj  the  onering.  Plutarbh  relates 
of  Artazerxes : — 

"  There  was  not  anything,  however  trifling,  brought  him  by  way  of  present,  whidi 
he  did  not  receive  kindly.  Even  when  one  Omisus  brought  him  a  pomegranate  of  uncom- 
mon size,  he  said,  '*  By  the  light  of  Mittora,  this  man  if  he  were  made  governor  of  a  small 
city,  would  soon  make  it  a  great  one.  When  he  was  once  upon  a  joiimey,  and  people 
presented  him  with  a  variety  of  things  by  the  way,  a  labouring  man  having  nothing  else 
to  give  him,  ran  to  the  river  and  brought  him  some  water  in  his  hands.  Artaxeixes  was 
BO  much  pleased  that  he  sent  him  a  gold  cup  and  a  thousand  darics." — Plut.  Ariax.  c.  4. 
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3.  Then  shalt  thou  go  on  forward  from  thence,  and  thou  shalt  come  to 
the  plain  of  Tabor,  and  there  shall  meet  thee  three  men  going  np  to  God 
to  Bethel,  one  carrying  three  kids,  and  another  canning  three  loaves  of 
bread,  and  another  carrying  a  bottle  of  wine. 

The  number  three  appears  to  have  had  some  mystic  signification  among  all  people. 
See  notes  on  the  Holy  Trinity,  Matt.  in.  16.  The  ParcsB  weire  three  in  number  : 
See  Is.  xxxYiii.  12.  The  sceptre  of  Neptune  was  a  trident,  the  dog  Cerberus  three  headed, 
and  the  thundeivbolt  of  Jove  triplex. 

'*  Around  his  waxen  image  first  I  wind 
Three  woollen  fillets  of  three  colours  join'd. 
Thrice  bind  about  his  thrice-devoted  head. 
Which  round  the  sacred  altar  thrice  is  led. 
Unequal  numbers  please  the  gods,  'tis  said." 

ViEO.  Icl.  vni.  y.  73. 

28.  And  they  ran  and  fetched  him  thence  :  and  when  he  stood  among 
the  people,  he  was  higher  than  any  of  the  people  from  his  shoulders 
and  upward. 

24.  And  Samuel  said  to  all  the  people,  See  ye  him  whom  the  Lord  hath 
chosen,  that  there  is  none  like  him  among  all  the  people  ? 

"  In  earlj  times,  when  the  wel&re  of  a  people  depended  much  upon  the  military 
prowess  of  their  king,  and  when  physical  strength  and  courage  were  more  prized  than 
other  accomplishments,  it  was  an  essential  qualification  of  a  king  that  he  should  be,  c^ 
handsome  and  commanding  appearance  ;  possessing  as  Euripides  says,  "  a  beauty  worthy 
of  his  royal  state."  In  Homer,  the  aged  king  Priam,  viewing  from  the  walls  of  Troy  the 
army  of  the  Greeks,  enquires  of  Helen  the  names  of  several  warriors  by  whose  fine 
qppearauce  and  lofby  stature  his  attention  is  attracted.  These  in  each  instance  are  either 
the  kings  or  leaders  of  the  hosts. 

<*  What  Greek  is  he 
Around  whose  brow  such  martial  graces  shine, 
So  tall,  so  aw^l,  so  almost  divine  r 

The  king  of  kings,  Atrides,  you  survey, 
Great  in  the  war  and  great  in  arts  of  sway. 
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Again — 

<'  Whftt  chief  is  tliat,  with  giant  strength  endued, 
Whose  brawny  shoulders,  and  whose  swelling  chest, 
And  loftj  stature,  fiir  exceed  the  rest  ? 

Ajax  the  great,  (the  beauteous  queen  replied,) 
Himself  a  host :  the  Qrecian  strength  and  pride." 

HoM.  n.  1.  m.  V.  166—226. 

"  Among  the  Ethiopians  the  supreme  authori^  is  given  to  him  who  excels  all  his 
fellow-citizens  in  mze  and  proportionate  strength." — ^Kdt.  1.  in.  c.  20. 

^  Among  all  the  myriads  of  men  who  composed  the  army  of  Xerxes,  with  respect 
to  grace  and  dignity  of  person,  no  one  betier  deserved  the  supreme  conmiand  than  Xerxes 
himself."— Ibid.  1.  vii.  c.  187. 

''  When  Abradates,  king  of  the  Susians,  who  was  before  a  man  of  fine  appearance, 
was  set  out  in  his  royal  arms,  he  appeared  the  most  beautiM  and  noble  of  all,  being 
likewise  bo  by  natura— Xen.  Oyrop,  1.  vi.  c.  4 

"  All  the  people  thought  that  Cyrus  appeared  exceedingly  tall  and  beautiful." 

•  Ibid.  1.  viii.  c.  3. 

**  The  Ethiopians  choose  the  most  beautiful  among  them  to  be  their  king,  judging 
that  regal  power  and  beauty  are  always  the  gifts  of  fortune." — DiOD.  Sic.  1.  in.  c.  1. 

"  Theophrastus  tells  us  the  Ephori  fined  Archidamus  for  marrying  a  little  woman, 
*  She  will  bring  us,*  said  they,  *  a  race  of  kinglings  instead  of  kings." — Plot.  Agenl.  c.  2. 

"  Surena  was  no  ordinary  person,  but  in  fortune,  family,  and  honour,  the  first  after 
the  king ;  and  in  point  of  courage  and  capacity,  as  well  as  in  size  and  beauty,  superior  to 
the  Parthians  of  his  time." — Ibid.  Otom.  c.  21. 

'<  Alexander  going  to  meet  Porus,  was  struck  with  admiration  at  his  tallness,  (for 
lie  was  above  five  cubits  and  an  inch  high)  as  well  as  at  his  beauty,  and  the  just  propor- 
tions of  his  body." — ^Abb.  Exped.  JUx,  1.  v.  c.  19. 

24.    And  all  the  people  shouted,  and  said,  God  save  the  Emg. 

It  has  been  an  ancient  opinion  that  kings  had  their  right  to  their  crowns  by  a 
special  appointment  from  heaven.  In  Homer  the  sceptres  of  kings  are  usually  given 
either  to  them  or  some  of  their  ancestors  by  Jupiter.  Among  the  Romans  the  long  was 
supposed  to  be  consecrated  after  due  ceremonies  by  an  auspicious  thunder. 

"  The  king  of  kings  his  awful  figure  raised ; 
High  in  his  hand  the  golden  sceptre  blazed ; 
The  golden  sceptre  of  celestial  flame. 
By  Vulcan  form'd,  from  Jove  to  Hermes  came  : 
To  Pelops  he  the  immortal  gift  resign'd  ; 
The  immortal  gift  mat  Pelops  left  behind, 
In  Atreus'  hand,  which  not  with  Atreus  ends, 
To  rich  Thyestes  next  the  prize  descends ; 
And  now,  die  mark  of  Agamenmon's  reign. 
Subjects  aU  Argos,  and  controls  the  main." — II.  1.  n.  v.  101. 

Homer  introduces  Antinous  acknowledging  the  hereditary  right  of  Telemachus  to 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  Ithaca ;  to  which  the  latter  replies  that  he  should  willingly 
accept  the  crown  if  Jove  should  give  it  him ;  Eurymachus  confirms  what  Telemachus  had 
said,  and  remarks  that,  it  must  be  left  to  the  gods  who  should  reign  over  Ithaca. 

"  AiTTiNOUS :        May  Jove  delay  thy  reign,  and  cumber  late 

So  bright  a  genius  with  the  toils  of  state ! 
Tblemachus  :     Elect  by  Jove,  his  delegate  of  sway. 

With  joyous  pride  the  summons  I*d  obey, 

Whene'er  Ulysses  quits  the  realms  of  day. 
EuBTHAOHUS :  To  Heaven  alone 

Befer  the  choice  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.  "*-(%/yM.  1.  L  v.  888. 

«  Kings  are  from  Jove."— Hbs.  Theog,  v.  96. 
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**  BomnluB  being  accepted  hj  the  deity  by  nneqtdyocal  signB,  an  assembly  being 
called  and  the  auspices  declared,  was  proclauned  king  by  the  nnanimons  voice  of  the 
people  ;  and  it  was  decreed  that  thenceforth  none  should  at  any  time  assume  the  regal 
dignity,  except  with  tibe  sanction  of  the  god." — Dioir.  Halig.  Jintiq,  1.  ii.  c.  5. 
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6.  And  the  Philistmes  gathered  themselves  together  to  fight  with  Israel, 
thirty  thousand  chariots,  and  six  Hiousand  horsemen,  and  people  as  the 
sand  which  is  on  the  sea  shore  in  multitude :  and  tiiey  came  up,  and 
pitched  in  Michmash,  eastward  from  Beth-aven. 

The  nmnber  of  chariots  here  mentioned  seems  excessivCy  and  it  is  supposed  there 
mnst  be  some  error  in  the  text ;  but  in  1  Ghron.  xix.  7,  a  larger  number,  viz  :  thirty-two 
thousand,  is  said  to  have  been  brought  into  the  field.  Perhaps  the  nimiber  of  the  men 
who  fought  from  the  chariots  is  gi^en,  chariots  being  put  for  charioteers.  The  Persians, 
besides  chariots  containing  two  persons,  used  a  kind  of  cart  drawn  by  a  single  mule  or 
more,  consisting  of  a  stage  on  high  wheels,  capable  of  holding  five  or  six  warriors.  They 
also  carried  wiih  them  to  the  war  their  women,  and  all  that  they  valued  most,  under  the 
belief  that  they  should  fight  the  more  resolutely  in  their  defence.  This  would  add  con- 
siderably to  the  number  of  chariots  in  use. 

"  Some  of  the  Medes  brought  chariots  that  they  had  taken ;  many  of  them  full  of 
ihe  most  considerable  women,  some  of  whom  were  of  the  legitimate  sort,  while  others 
were  courtesans,  who  were  conveyed  up  and  down  on  account  of  their  beauiy ;  for  to  this 
day  aU  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  in  time  of  war,  attend  the  service  accompanied  with  what 
they  value  most." — Xen.  Ojfrop.  1.  iv.  c.  3. 

*^  The  ambassadors  of  the  Indians  brought  to  the  camp  of  Alexander,  among  other 
gifts,  one  thousand  and  thiriy  chariots,  each  cbawn  by  four  horses." — Q.  Gubt.  L  dl  c.  8. 

11.  And  Samnel  said,  What  hast  thou  done  ?  And  Sanl  said.  Because  I 
saw  that  the  people  were  scattered  from  me,  and  that  thou  earnest  not 
within  the  days  appointed,  and  that  the  Philistines  gathered  themselves 
together  at  Michmash : 

12.  Therefore  said  I,  The  Philistines  will  come  down  now  upon  me  to 
Gilgal,  and  I  have  not  made  supplication  unto  the  Lord :  I  forced  myself 
therefore,  and  offered  a  burnt  offering. 

Sacrifices  in  the  prospect  of  a  battle  were  common  amox^  all  nations.  The 
Athenians  being  about  to  sail  with  an  expedition  against  Syracuse — 

''  When  the  whole  force  was  got  on  board  the  fleet,  and  the  stowage  of  all  necessary 
stores  and  all  baggage  whatever  was  completely  adjusted,  silence  was  proclaimed  by  sound 
of  trumpet ;  but  the  solemn  prayers  for  a  successful  expedition  were  not  offered  from  every 
vessel  apart,  but  in  behalf  of  all  united,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald." — ^Thugtd.  L  vl  c.  82. 

"  Cyrus  being  about  to  carry  war  into  the  territory  of  the  Armenians,  presently 
made  a  samfice  for  his  intended  march.  It  happened  that  the  sacrifice  for  his  design 
against  the  Armenians  turned  out  happily,  so  he  immediately  set  forward  as  if  for  a 
hunt," — Xen.  Qyrop.  l.n.  c.4, 

"  Xenophon,  being  in  danger  from  the  governor  of  Byzantium,  sacrificed,  in  order 
to  know  whether  the  gods  would  allow  him  to  cany  the  army  over  to  Seuthes." 

Ibid.  Jnad,  l.vn.  c.  2. 
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15.  And  there  was  trembling  in  the  host,  in  the  field,  and  among  all  the 
people:  the  garrison,  and  the  spoilers,  they  also  trembled,  and  the 
earth  qnaked ;  so  it  was  a  veiy  great  trembUng. 

16.  And  the  watchmen  of  Said  in  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  looked ;  and, 
behold,  the  multitude  malted  away,  and  they  went  on  beating  down  one 
another. 

There  are  numerous  instances  in  the  ancient  historians  and  poets  of  armies  seised 
with  sadden  terror,  without  any  assignable  cause.  These  panic  fears  were  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  an  unfriendly  deity.  Homer  makes  Phcebus  the  cause  of  such  perturbap 
tions.  See  further  notes  on  this  subject  2  Kings  yn.  6.  Jove  is  represented  by  Homer 
striking  terror  into  the  Grecian  hosts  by  thunderings  and  prodigies. 

**  Then  Jove  from  Ida's  top  his  horrors  spreads, 
The  clouds  burst  dreadM  o'er  the  Grecian  heads ; 
Thick  lightnings  flash,  the  muttering  thunder  rolls, 
Their  strongth  he  withers  and  unmans  their  souls. 
Before  his  wrath  the  trembling  hosts  retire, 
The  gods  in  terror,  and  the  sl^s  on  fire." — ^HoM.  IL  1.  yui.  y.  75. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day 

^*  Thus  joyful  Troy  maintain 'd  the  watch  of  night. 
While  fear,  pale  comrade  of  inglorious  flight,    ^ 
And  heaven-bred  horror,  on  the  Grecian  purt» 
Sat  on  each  &oe,  and  sadden'd  every  heart" — Ibid.  I.  iz.  v.  1. 

*'  By  heaven-sent  terrors^  even  the  sons  of  the  gods  are  put  to  flight" 

PmD.  Nem.  n.  v.  64. 

**  The  most  conspicuous  things  are  those  which  are  singled  out  as  objects  of  Divixie 
displeasure.  From  the  same  principle  it  is  that  a  mighty  army  is  sometimes  overthrown 
by  one  that  is  contemptible,  for  the  Deity  in  his  aneer  sends  ms  terrors  among  them,  and 
makes  them  perish  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  their  former  glory." — ^Hdt.  1.  viL  c.  10. 

43.  Then  Sanl  said  to  Jonathan^  Tell  me  what  thon  hast  done.  And 
Jonathan  told  him,  and  said,  I  did  hot  taste  a  little  honey  with  the  end 
of  the  rod  that  teas  in  mine  hand,  and,  lo,  I  must  die. 

44.  And  Saul  answered,  God  do  so  and  more  also :  for  thou  shalt  surely 
die,  Jonathan. 

Several  instances  of  this  stem  justice  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  history.  When 
the  sons  of  Brutus  were  found  guilty  of  conspiraoy, 

**  Brutus  sujETered  not  mty  in  the  least  to  smooth  his  stem  and  angry  countenance, 
regarding  his  sons  as  they  suffered  with  a  threatening  aspect,  till  they  were  extended  on 
&e  ground  and  their  heads  cut  off  with  the  axe." — Plut.  Public,  c.  6. 

Titus  Manlius  having  accented  the  challenge  of  G^minius,  in  disobedience  to  the 
commands  of  his  father,  who  had  ordered  that  no  person  should  fight  with  any  of  the 
enemy^  except  at  his  post,  slew  his  antagonist,  and  brought  the  spoils,  and  laid  them  at 
his  mk&^B  feet.  The  consul  turning  from  him,  ordered  an  assembly  to  be  called,  and, 
having  reproved  him  for  his  insubordination,  passed  sentence  of  deatli  upon  Imn. 

"  Gk>,  Lictor :  bind  him  to  the  stake.  Shocked  to  the  last  degree  at  such  a  cruel 
order,  each  looking  on  the  axe  as  if  drawn  against  himself,  all  were  quiet,  through  fear 
rather  than  discipune.  They  stood,  therefore,  for  some  time  motionless  and  silent,  but 
when  the  blood  spouted  from  his  severed  neck,  they  all  at  once  united  their  voices  in  fr«e 
expressions  of  compassion,  and  refrained  not  from  lamentations  and  execrations.  From 
hence  '*  Manlian  orders  "  were  not  only  then  regarded  with  horror,  but  have  been  trans-^ 
mitted  as  a  model  of  austerity  to  future  times.'* — Liv.  1.  vui.  c.  7. 
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15.  The  people  spared  the  best  of  the  sheep  and  of  the  oxen,  to  sacrifice 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God. 

"  Twelve  oxen,  then, 
Without  a  blemish,  firstlings  of  the  spoil. 
He  slew."— Soph.  Track,  y.  762. 

22.  And  Samuel  said,  Hath  the  Lord  as  yreat  delight  in  burnt  offerings 
and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ?  Behold,  to  obey  is 
better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams. 

"  Those  wicked  wretches,  who  take  it  into  their  heads  that  they  can  pacify  Joye 
with  gifts  and  sacrifices,  lose  both  their  cost  and  labonr,  nothing  of  this  kind  being 
acceptable  to  him  £rom  the  perjured  and  £alse-hearted." — Plaut.  Budena,  prolog. 

See  Is.  I.  11. 

29.  The  strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie  nor  repent :  for  he  is  not  a  man 
that  he  should  repent. 

"  It  is  not  only  unbecoming  in  a  god  to  be  changed  and  to  repent,  but  it  is  eyea 
unworthy  a  good  man." — Max.  Tyb.  iOm,  30. 
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6.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were  come,  that  he  looked  on  Eliab, 
and  said.  Surely  the  Lord's  anointed  is  before  him. 

7.  But  the  Lord  said  unto  Samuel,  Look  not  on  his  countenance,  or  on 
the  height  of  his  stature ;  because  I  have  refused  him :  for  tie  Lord 
seeth  not  as  man  seeth ;  for  man  looketh  on  the  outward  appeaarance, 
but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart. 

Sajnuel  appears  to  haye  shared  the  feeling  so  preyalent  among  the  Jews  and  other 
nations,  noticed  in  chap.  x.  y.  23,  that  a  king  should  be  distingnished  by  physical 
strength  and  stature.     A  similar  mistake  to  that  in  the  text  is  described  by  Aman  :-— 

"  It  is  said  that  Alexander  haying  entered  the  tent  of  Darius,  accompanied  only  by 
Hephsestion,  the  mother  of  Darius,  doubting  which  of  them  was  the  king,  approached 
Hephsestion,  and  saluted  him,  because  he  was  the  taller  of  the  two.'' 

Abb.  Exped,  Alex,  1.  n.  c.  12. 

15.  And  Saul's  servants  said  unto  him.  Behold  now,  an  evil  spirit  from 
God  troubleth  thee. 

16.  Let  our  Lord  now  command  thy  servants,  which  are  before  thee,  to 
seek  out  a  man,  who  is  a  cunning  player  on  an  harp  :  and  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  when  the  evil  spirit  from  God  is  upon  thee,  that  he  shall  play 
vnth  his  hand,  and  thou  shalt  be  well. 

Music  was  frequently  used  by  diyiners  and  magicisms,  both  in  the  cure  of  disease 
and  in  their  incantations. 

"  Ancient  diviners  practised  the  art  of  music." — Steab.  I^offm.  19. 

^'  He  exceUed  aJl  in  the  power  of  extracting  the  sword  from  the  body  by  a  song." 

SiL.  Ital.  L  v.  v.  363, 
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28.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  evU  spirit  from  God  was  upon  Sanl, 
that  Dayid  took  an  harp,  and  played  with  his  hand  :  so  Saul  was 
refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him. 

The  power  of  music  in  soothing  mental  disorders  is  noticed  by  ancient  writers, 
who  attaibnted  to  it  a  peculiar  efficacy,  not  only  in  healing  the  mind,  bnt  by  sympathetic 
influence,  the  body  also.  Plutarch  (de  musica)^  describing  the  soothing  power  of  music, 
refers  to  Homer's  account  of  the  embassy  to  Achilles,  who  was  found  calming  his  anger 
with  the  sound  of  the  lyre : — 

"Amused  at  ease,  the  godlike  man  they  found 
Pleased  with  the  solemn  harp's  harmonious  sound. 
(The  well-wrought  harp  from  conquered  Thebee  came; 
Of  polished  silver  was  its  costly  frame.) 
With  this  he  soothes  his  angry  soul,  and  sings 
The  immortal  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings." — HoM.  H.  1.  ix.  y.  186. 
*'  inJTiifta  was  a  man  of  hasty  temper,  and  a  Pythagorean.     Whenever  he  was 
angry,  and  perceived  that  he  was  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  passion,  immediately,  before 
giving  way  to  his  wrath  or  manifesting  how  greatly  he  was  excited,  snatching  up  his  lyre, 
he  would  play  upon  it ;  and  to  those  who  asked  him  why  he  did  so,  he  answered — That  I 
may  calm  myself." — ^h,^  Far.  hut  1.  xiv.  c.  23. 

*'  Music  of  that  kind  which  is  founded  on  rational  principles,  is  of  the  greatest 
efficacy  in  raising  or  soothing  the  passions."— -Quiktil.  1. 1.  c.  10, 

**  The  Pythagoreans  were  accustomed,  before  seeking  repose,  to  soothe  their  minds 
with  the  music  of  the  lyre,  that,  if  they  were  troubled  with  unruly  thoughts,  they  might 
become  composed." — Ibid.  L  ix.  c.  4. 

The  lyre,  which  was  used  to  accompany  song,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  stringed 
insiroments.  Its  invention  was  attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  Mercury,  who  is  said  to  have 
formed  it  originally  of  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  As  the  harp  which  David  used  was 
evidently  carried  in  the  hand,  it  probably  resembled  the  lyre  of  the  Greeks.  Josephus 
says  it  was  struck  with  a  plectrum ;  but  this  is  in  contradiction  to  the  text,  where  we  are 
told  David  played  with  his  hand.  The  harp  of  David  is  called  in  the  Septuagint  Kiyvpa  ; 
from  the  Hebrew  kinnor. 

"  Mercury  first  constructed  the  tuneful  lyre." — HoM.  Hymn,  in  Merc,  v.  25. 

"  Mercury  invented  the  harp,  made  of  a  tortoiseshell." — DiOD.  SiO.  1.  V.  c.  76. 

'*  Thus  the  blest  gods  the  genial  day  prolong 

In  feasts  ambrosial  and  celestial  song. 

Apollo  tuned  the  lyre ;  the  Muses  round, 

With  voice  alternate  aid  the  silver  sound." — HoM.  iZ.  L  L  v.  601. 
"  Swift  at  the  word,  obedient  to  the  king, 

The  herald  flies  the  tunefrd  lyre  to  bring. 

With  instant  care  they  mark  a  spacious  round. 

And  level  for  the  dance  th'  allotted  ground. 

The  herald  bears  the  lyre ;  intent  to  play. 

The  bard  advancing  meditates  the  lay." — Ibid.  Odyu,  1.  vni.  v.  256. 
"  Thou  Mercury  art  the  inventor  of  the  curved  lyre,  to  which  thou  gavest  seven 
strings,  that  they  might  equal  the  number  of  the  Pleiades," — Ov.  Fatt.  1.  v.  v.  106. 

1  SAMUEL  XVn. 

4.     And  there  went  out  a  champion  out  of  the  camp  of  the  PhiKstines, 
named  Goliath,  of  Gath,  whose  height  was  six  cubits  and  a  span. 

*'  Artachffies,  who  was  the  tallest  of  the  Persians,  wanted  but  four  fingers  of  five 
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royal  cubits,  and  waa  alao  remarkable  for  hia  great  etrength  of  Yoice.    The  Acantfiiaiw; 
in  compliance  with  an  oracle,  invoke  him  bj  name,  and  pay  him  the  honors  of  a  heiD." 

Hdt.  Lth.  c117. 

6.  And  he  had  an  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head,  and  he  teas  armed  with  a 
coat  of  mail ;  and  the  weight  of  the  coat  mu  five  thousand  shekels  of 
brass. 

6.  And  he  had  greaves  of  brass  upon  his  legs,  and  a  target  of  brass 
between  his  shoulders. 

7.  And  the  staff  of  his  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam ;  and  his  spear's 
head  weighed  six  hundred  shekels  of  iron  ;  and  one  bearing  a  shield 
went  before  him. 

The  helmet  is  bat  Teiy  seldom  mentioned  in  Holy  Seriptore,  bat  it  was  one  of 
the  most  common  and  earliest  forms  of  defensive  armonr  in  nse.  We  read  of  it  in  all 
the  ancient  poets  and  historians,  as  well  as  of  the  ooat  of  mail  and  greaves  of  brass,  or 
other  metal.  Greaves,  or  defences  for  the  feet,  are  mentioned  only  in  this  place  of  the 
Bible,  bat ''  well-greaved ''  is  a  fireqaent  epithet  of  the  Homeric  heroes.  There  were  two 
kinds  of  shields — the  larger  shield,  which  formed  a  protection  for  the  whole  fignre,  and 
was  carried  in  advance  of  the  wairior  by  another  person^  and  the  smaller  shield,  or,  as  it 
is  called  in  the  text,  target^  osed  in  hand-to-hand  fight. 

The  armonr  of  Paris  is  thns  described  : — 

"  The  beanteons  warrior  now  arrays  for  fight^ 
In  gilded  arms  magnificently  bright ; 
The  porple  coishes  dasp  his  thi^is  aronnd. 
With  flowers  adom'd,  with  silver  bockles  bound. 
Lycaon's  corslet  his  &ir  body  dress'd. 
Braced  in  and  fitted  to  his  softer  breast. 
A  radiant  baldric,  o'er  his  shoolder  tied, 
Snstain'd  the  sword  that  fflitter'd  at  his  side. 
His  yonthfol  face  a  polish  d  helm  o'erspread. 
The  waving  horsehair  nodded  on  his  head ; 
His  figared  shield,  a  shining  orb,  he  takes. 
And  in  his  hand  a  pointed  javelin  shakes." — ^HoM.  11,  L  m.  y.  828. 

Diomed  and  Ulysses  arm  themselves  thns  :-t- 

"  With  generous  ardour  pressed. 
In  arms  terrific  their  huge  limbs  they  dress'd ; 
A  two-edged  falchion,  Thrasymed  the  brave, 
And  ample  buckler,  to  Tydides  gave ; 
Then  in  a  leathern  helm  he  cased  his  head. 
Short  of  its  crest,  and  with  no  plume  o'erspread : 
(Such  as  by  youths  unused  to  arms  are  worn,) 
No  spoils  enrich  it,  and  no  studs  adorn. 
Next  him  Ulysses  took  a  shining  sword, 
A  bow  and  quiver,  with  bright  arrows  stored ; 
A  well-proved  casque,  with  leather  braces  bound, 
(Thy  g^,  Meriones,)  his  temples  crowned ; 
Soft  wool  within ;  without,  in  order  spread, 

A  boar's  white  teeth  grinned  horrid  o'er  his  head.'* — ^Ibid.  L  X.  y.  254. 
The  huge  shield  of  Ajaz  Telamon  is  thus  described : — 
''  Stem  Telamon  behind  his  ample  shield, 
As  from  a  brazen  tower,  o'erlook'd  the  field. 
Huge  was  its  orb,  with  seven  thick  folds  o'eroast, 
Of  tough  bull  hides,  of  solid  brass  the  last. 
(The  .work  of  Tychius,  who  in  Hyle  dwell'd. 
And  in  aU  arts  of  armoury  ezcell'd.) 
This  Ajax  bore  before  his  manly  breast, 
And,  threatening,  thus  his  adverse  chief  addressed." 

Ibid.  1.  vn.  v.  219. 
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Nepinne,  in  liis  ootuisqI  to  the  Argires,  mentums  both  kinds  of  shields,  the  larger 
ftnd  the  smaller  s— ^ 

"  Oh  yet,  if  glory  any  bosom  wajrms, 
Brace  on  your  firmest  helms,  and  stand  to  arms. 
His  strongest  spear  each  valiant  Grecian  wield, 
Each  valiant  Grecian  seize  his  broadest  shield : 
Let  to  the  weak  the  lighter  arms  belong, 
The  ponderous  targe  be  wielded  by  the  strong." — Ism.  1.  xiv.  v.  870. 

Hector  is  thus  described : — 

^'  Far  o'er  the  plains,  in  dr^adfnl  order  bright, 
The  brazen  arms  reflect  a  beac^  light : 
Fnll  in  the  blazing  van  great  Hector  shined, 
Like  man  commissioned  to  confound  manldnd. 
Before  him  flaming,  his  enormous  shield, 
Like  the  broad  sun,  illumined  all  the  field : 
His  nodding  helm  emits  a  streamy  ray. 
His  piercing  eyes  through  all  the  battle  stray. 
And,  while  beneath  his  targe  he  flash'd  along. 
Shot  terrors  round  that  vdther'd  e'en  the  strong." 

Ibid.  Lxhl  ▼.  800. 

The  shield-bearer's  office  appears  to  have  been  to  relieve  the  warrior  of  its  weight  • 
at  intervals  during  the  combat,  and  to  protect  him  while  he  rested  to  recover  his  strength. 
Thus  we  are  told  of  Ajax.* — 

**  A  train  of  heroes  foUow'd  through  the  field. 
Who  bore  by  turns  great  Ajax'  seven-fold  shield, 
Whene'er  he  breathed,  remissive  of  his  might, 
Tired  with  th'  incessant  slaughters  of  the  fight." — Ibid.  L  xm.  v.  709. 

Hector's  spear  is  thus  noticed : — 

**  A  spear  the  hero  bore  of  wondrous  strength. 
Eleven  cubits  was  the  lance's  length ; 
The  steely  point  with  golden  ringlets  join'd. 
Before  him  brandish'd,  at  each  motion  shined." — Ibid.  1.  vi.  v.  819. 

Plutan^  gives  the  following  description  of  the  armour  worn  by  Alexander  the 
Great  >— 

*'  He  wore  a  short  coat  of  the  Sicilian  fashion,  girt  dose  about  him,  and  over  that 
a  breastplate  of  linen  strongly  quilted,  which  was  found  among  the  spoils  at  the  battle  of 
Issus.  His  helmet,  the  workmanship  of  Theophilus,  was  of  iron,  but  so  well  polished  that 
it  shone  like  tiie  brightest  silver.  To  this  was  fitted  a  gorget  of  the  same  metal,  set  with 
precious  stones.  His  sword,  the  weapon  he  generally  used  in  battle,  was  a  present  from 
the  king  of  the  Citieans,  and  could  not  be  excelled  for  lightness  or  for  temper.  But  the 
belt  which  he  wore  in  aU  engagements  was  more  superb  than  the  rest  of  his  armour ;  it 
was  p;iven  him  by  the  Bhodions  as  a  mark  of  their  respect,  and  old  Helicon  had  exhausted 
all  his  art  upon  it." — Plttt.  uilex.  c.  82. 

Of  Nestor  it  is  said  (as  of  many  others) — 

**  The  shining  greaves  his  manly  legs  enclose." — HoM.  27.  L  x.  v.  182. 

8.  And  he  stood  and  cried  onto  the  armies  of  Israel,  and  said  unto  them, 
Why  are  ye  come  out  to  set  your  battle  in  array  ?  am  not  I  a  Philistine, 
and  ye  servants  to  Saul  ?  choose  you  a  man  for  you,  and  let  him  come 
down  to  me. 

9.  If  he  be  able  to  fight  with  me,  and  to  kill  me,  then  will  we  be  your 
servants  ;  but  if  I  prevail  against  him,  and  kill  him,  then  shall  ye  be 
our  servants,  and  serve  us. 

10.  And  the  Phihstine  said,  I  defy  the  annies  of  Israel  this  day ;  give  me 
a  man  that  we  may  fight  together. 
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11.  When  Sanl  and  all  Israel  heard  those  words  of  the  Pbilistuie,  they 

were  dismayed,  and  greatly  afraid. 
46.     Then  said  David  to  the  Philistine,  Thon  comest  to  me  with  a  sword, 

and  with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield  :  but  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of 

the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  whom  thon  hast 

defied. 

46.  This  day  wiU  the  Lord  deUver  thee  into  mine  hand ;  and  I  will  smite 
thee,  and  take  thine  head  from  thee  ;  and  I  will  give  the  carcasses  of 
the  host  of  the  PhilistineB  this  day  nnto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  ta  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  earth  ;  that  all  the  earth  may  know  that  there  is  a 
God  in  Israel. 

47.  And  all  this  assembly  shall  know  that  the  Lord  saveth  not  with 
sword  and  spear  :  for  the  battle  t#  the  Lord's,  and  he  will  give  you  into 
oar  hands. 

48.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Philistine  arose,  and  came  and  drew 
nigh  to  meet  David,  that  David  hasted,  and  ran  toward  the  army  to 
meet  the  Philistine. 

49.  And  David  put  his  hand  in  his  bag,  and  took  thence  a  atone  and  slang 
iff  and  smote  the  Philistine  in  his  forehead,  that  the  stone  sunk  into 
his  forehead  ;  and  he  fell  upon  his  face  to  the  earth. 

60.  So  David  prevailed  over  the  Philistine  with  a  sling  and  with  a  Btone^ 
and  smote  the  Philistine,  and  slew  him  ; 

Nnmerons  instanoee  of  siinilar  contests,  in  wkich  the  fitte  of  an  army  or  a  nation 
was  made  to  depend  upon  the  issue  of  a  single  combat  are  recorded  in  ancient  history. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  adduce  the  following.  Paris,  incited  by  the  contemptuous  re- 
proaches of  Hector,  proposes  : — 

"  Now  let  a  mid-way  space  our  hosts  divide, 
And  on  that  stage  of  war,  the  cause  be  tried  : 
By  Paris  there  the  Spartan  king  be  fought, 
For  beauteous  Helen  and  the  w^th  she  brought; 
And  who  his  rival  can  in  arms  subdue, 
His  be  the  fair,  and  his  the  treasure  too. 
Thus  with  a  laisting  league  your  toils  may  cease^ 
And  Troy  possess  her  fertile  fields  in  peace  ; 
Thus  may  the  Greeks  review  their  native  shore, 
Much  Gained  for  generous  steeds,  for  beauty  more." 

Menelaus  having  accepted  the  challenge-— 

"  Now  round  the  lists  the  admiring  armies  stand. 
With  javelins  fixed,  the  Greek  and  Trojan  band. 
Amidst  the  dreadful  vale,  the  chiefs  advance, 
All  pale  with  rage,  and  shake  the  threatening  lanoe. 
The  Trojan  first  his  shining  javelin  threw  ; 
Full  on  Atrides'  ringing  shield  it  flew, 
Nor  pierced  the  brazen  orb,  but  with  a  bound 
Leap'd  firom  the  buckler,  blunted,  on  the  ground. 
Atrides  then  his  manly  lance  prepares. 
In  act  to  throw,  but  nrst  prefers  his  prayers  : 

"  Give  me,  great  Jove  1  to  punish  lawless  lust, 
And  lay  the  Trojan  gaping  in  the  dust : 
Destroy  the  aggressor,  aid  my  righteous  cause. 
Avenge  the  breach  of  hospitable  laws  I 
Let  this  example  future  times  reclaim, 
And  guard  firom  wrong  fiEiir  friendship's  holy  nameJ' 
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He  said,  and  pok'd  in  air  the  javelin  sent : 

Through  Paris'  shield  the  forced  weapon  went, 

His  corselet  pierces,  and  his  garment  rends, 

And  glancing  downwards,  near  his  flank  descends. 

The  wary  Trojan,  bending  from  the  blow, 

Elndes  the  death,  and  disappoints  his  foe  : 

Bat  fierce  Atrides  waved  his  sword,  and  stmck 

Full  on  his  casque  ;  the  crested  helmet  shook  ; 

The  brittle  steel,  unfaithful  to  his  hand. 

Broke  short ;  the  fragments  glitt^r'd  on  the  sand. 

Foil'd  thus,  Atrides,  to  the  Grecian  crew, 

(Seized  by  the  crest)  the  unhappy  warrior  drew  ; 

Struggling  he  follow'd,  while  the  embroider'd  thong 

That  tied  his  helmet,  dragged  the  chief  along. 

Then  had  his  ruin  crowned  Atrides'  joy,  ♦ 

But  Yenus  trembled  for  the  prince  of  Troy  : 

Unseen  she  came,  and  burst  the  golden  buid  ; 

And  left  an  empty  helmet  in  his  hand. 

The  casque,  enraged,  amidst  the  Greeks  he  threw  ; 

The  Greeks  with  smiles  the  polished  trophy  view. 

Then,  as  once  more  he  lifts  the  deadly  dart. 

In  thirst  of  vengeance,  at  his  rival's  heart ; 

The  queen  of  love  her  favour'd  champion  shrouds 

(For  gods  can  all  things,)  in  a  veil  of  clouds." 

HoM.  11. 1.  m.  V.  68-76,  842-381. 

It  18  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  above  combat  each  of  the  heroes  addresses  his 
prayers  to  his  deity  :  as  the  Philistine  cursed  David  by  his  gods,  so  Paris  trusted  to  the 
assistance  of  Yenus,  who  came,  tho'  late,  for  his  deliverance  :  and  as  David  placed  his 
confidence  in  the  God  of  Israel,  so  Menelaus,  trusting  to  the  justice  of  his  cause,  addressed 
his  prayer  to  Jove.  The  event  of  the  battle  is  different,  for  the  gods  of  the  Pagan  writers 
might  be  at  variance  among  themselves,  and  each  assist  his  or  her  &vourite  in  opposition  to 
the  other  ;  but  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  whom  Goliath  had  defied,  is  God  alone, 
both  in  Heaven  and  on  earth  ;  and  none  coxdd  deliver  the  warrior  out  of  His  hand. 

"  When  the  forces  of  the  Epeii  and  the  ^tolians  were  drawn  up  in  array  against 
each  other,  there  advanced  in  front,  and  engaged  in  single  combat,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  the  Greeks,  PyrsBchmes,  an  ^tolian,  and  Deraienus,  an  Epeian  :  the 
latter  was  armed  with  a  bow,  and  thought  to  vanquish  easily  from  a  distance  a  heavy- 
armed  soldier  ;  the  former,  when  he  perceived  the  stratagem  of  his  adversary, 
provided  himself  with  a  sling,  and  a  scrip  filled  with  stones.  This  kind  of  sling  happened 
also  to  have  been  lately  invented  by  the  ^tolians.  As  a  sling  reaches  its  object  at  a 
greater  distance  than  a  bow,  Degmenus  fell,  and  the  JStoliaja  took  possession  of  the 
countiy,  and  ejected  the  Epeii." — Strab.  1.  vm.  c.  3. 

The  Albans  proposed  to  Tullus  Hostilius — 

"  Let  us,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  pursue  some  method,  whereby,  without  great 
loss,  without  much  blood  of  either  nation,  it  may  be  decided  which  shall  have  domi- 
nion over  the  other."  The  Horatii  and  Guriatii  were  accordingly  appointed  to  fight  in 
the  presence  of  both  armies,  and  the  Guriatii  being  vanquished  the  Albans  submitted  to 
the  Bomans. — Liv.  1. 1.  c.  23. 

While  the  Roman  army  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  opposite  to  the 
army  of  the  QwoIb — 

"  A  Gaul  of  a  stature  remarkably  large  advanced  on  the  bridge  then  unoccupied, 
and  with  a  loud  voice  cried  out,  *  Let  the  bravest  man  that  Bome  can  produce  come  forth 
here  to  battle,  that  the  event  of  a  combat  between  us  two  may  determine  which  of  the 
nations  is  to  be  held  superior  in  war.' 

*'  Then  Titus  Manlius,  addressing  the  Dictator,  said : — 

'  General,  if  you  permit  me  I  will  show  that  brute,  who  makes  such  an  insolent 
parade  in  front  of  the  enemy's  army,  that  I  am  sprung  from  that  family  which  beat  down 
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an  armj  of  Gaols  from  the  Tarpeian  rock ! '  The  Dictator  answered, '  Titus  Manlins,! 
honour  your  brayeiy,  and  your  dntiAil  regard  to  your  fitt^^er,  and  to  your  country  ;  go  f 
and  with  the  help  of  the  gods  show  the  Roman  name  inyincible.*  The  yonth  was  uken 
armed  by  his  companions  ;  took  a  foot  soldier's  shield,  and  girded  on  a  Spanish  sword, 
adapted  to  close  fight.  As  soon  as  they  had  fitted  on  his  armour  and  ornaments,  they 
conducted  him  towards  the  Gaul,  who  shqwed  a  savage  joy,  and  (the  ancients  have  thought 
that  circumstance  also  worthy  of  mention)  even  thrust  out  his  tongue  in  derision.  They 
then  retired  to  their  posts,  and  the  two  champions  were  left  in  the  middle  space. 

Titus  Manlius,  advancing  boldly  to  the  combat,  immediately  slew  his  adversary 
with  the  sword. 

*'  This  combat  was  of  so  great  consequence  with  respect  to  the  general  issue  of  the 
campaign,  that  on  the  night  following,  the  army  of  the  Gauls,  abandoning  their  camp  in 
hurry  and  confusion,  removed  into  the  territory  of  Tibur  ;  and  from  th^ce,  soon  after, 
into  Campania." — Lnr.  1.  vn.  c.  10, 11. 

A  similar  combat  between  Titus  Manlius,  the  son  of  the  above,  and  aaother,  is 
noticed  at  ch.  ziv.  v.  44 

42.  And  when  the  Fhilisidne  looked  about,  and  saw  David,  he  disdained 
him,  for  he  was  but  a  youth,  and  ruddy,  and  of  a  fair  countenance. 

Statins  describes  a  combat  between  a  gigantic  warrior  and  a  yonth  of  light  and 
boylike  form.  The  former,  who  is  the  challenger,  difldains  his  slight  antagonist,  as  Goliatlk 
did,  but  is  nevertheless  beaten  by  him. 

^' Argolio  Capaneus  uprose,. 
Fierce  to  discry,  more  fierce  to  be  descried  ; 
And,  while  npon  his  arm  the  gloves  he  tied. 
Gut  out  of  new  buU  hides,  and  cased  with  lead. 
As  hard  as  they,  exultingly  he  said  : — 
Stands  there  a  man  amongst  your  num'rous  crew. 
Here  let  him  issue  forth  in  pubUc  view  I 
He  said,  and  ceased.    Fear  neld  them  mute,  they  gaoe 
In  stupid  wonder,  and  in  wild  amaze. 
At  lezigth  Alcidamas  from  'midst  the  train 
Of  naked  Spartans,  springs  forth  on  the  plain. 

Him  Capaneus  derides  with  threat'nine  hands 
And,  pitying,  a  more  equal  foe  demanos  r 
E'en  forc'd  to  combat,  his  proud  soul  rebels. 
And  his  late  languid  neck  with  fbiy  swells. 
Such  space  of  limbs  the  chief  of  ArgoB.  shews, 
And  staring  bones  as  Tityos  might  disclose. 

The  Spartan,  (for  his  strength  exceeds  his  years) 

In  look  a  boy,  in  act  a  man  appears." — Stat.  IM.  1.  tt.  v.  731. 

44.  And  the  Philistine  said  to  David,  Come  to  me,  and  I  mil  give  thj 
flesh  unto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

The  PrsBtoT  Mardns  prophesies  to  the  Roman  people  before  the  battle  of  Cannae-— 
*^  To  fishes  and  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  inhabiting  the  earth,  to.theee  thy  flesh  be 
food."— Liv.L  XXV.  c.  12. 

49.  And  Dayid  pnt  his  hand  in  his  bag,  and  took  thence  a  stone,  and 
slang  fV,  and  smote  the  Philistine  in  his  forehead ;  and  he  fell  upon  his 
face  to  the  earth. 

*'  The  people  of  the  Balearic  Islands  throw  stones  with  their  slings  with  as  much 
violence  as  if  they  were  shot  out  of  an  en^^ :  with  these  they  break  in  pieces  their 
enemies'  shields,  helmets  and  all  other  defensive  armour.  They  are  snch  exact  marksm^ 
that  they  never  miss  their  aim.  This  skill  they  attain  by  habitoal  practice  from  their 
childhood."— DiOD.  Sic.  L  v.  c.  1. 
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'*  The  people  of  ^gium,  Patarsa,  and  Dymaei  were  exerdused  firom  their  childhood 
in  throwing  with  a  sling  into  the  sea  the  round  pebbles  which  generallj  cover  the  shores ; 
and  by  thui  means  they  acquired  such  a  degree  of  dexterity,  as  to  cast  weapons  of  that 
aort  to  a  greater  distance,  with  surer  aim,  and  more  powerfdl  effect  than  even  the  Balearian 
slingers.  Being  aocnstomed  to  drive  their  bullets  throngh  circular  marks  of  small  cir- 
cmmferenoe,  placed  at  a  great  distance,  they  not  onlv  hit  the  enemy's  head,  bat  any  part 
of  the  tBice  that  they  ain^  at." — ^Ibii>.  L  xxxteil  o.  29. 

**  Snre  aiming,  from  his  Balearic  thong. 
Bold  ligdamns  a  ponderous  bullet  Sxcag ; 
Through  liquid  air  the  ball  shrill  whistlmg  flies. 
And  cuts  its  way  through  hapless  Tyrrhen's  eyes. 
Th'  astonished  youth  stands  struck  with  sudden  night, 
While  bursting  start  t^e  bleeding  orbs  of  sight." 

Luo.  Fkart.  1.  m.  v.  709. 

64.    And  David  took  the  head  of  the  Philistine^  and  brought  it  to  Jerasa- 
lem ;  but  he  put  his  armour  in  his  tent. 

Heads  were  always  regarded  as  the  best  trophies  of  victory  not  only  in  the  east 
but  among  the  rude  nations  of  the  north  and  west.  Sometimes  the  skulls  were  preserved 
as  the  tokens  of  a  warrior's  prowess  as  scalps  are  now  by  the  Indians ;  thev  were  even 
made  into  drinking  cups  and  other  vessels,  and  used  by  &e  victors  at  their  feasts. 

"  The  Gkuls  have  a  custom,  in  common  with  many  nations  of  the  north,  of  sus- 
pending the  heads  of  their  enemies  from  their  horses'  necks,  on  their  return  from  battle,  and 
when  ihey  have  arrived,  nailing  them  as  a  spectacle  to  their  gates."— Stbab.  L  iv.  o.  4. 

*'  ComeHus  Cossus,  having  slain  Tolummius,  cut  off  his  head  and  carried  it  about 
on  the  point  of  his  spear,  as  a  trophy  of  the  victory." — Liv.  L  iv.  c.  19. 

*'The  Gkdlic  horsemen  came  in  sight,  carr3rinff  the  heads  of  the  slain,  some  hanging 
before  their  horses'  breasts,  others  on  Sie  point  of  their  n>ears,  and  expressing  weir 
triumph  in  songs  according  to  their  custom." — Liv.  L  X.  c.  2o. 

**  The  Baians  cut  off  the  head  of  Postumius,  and,  together  with  the  spoils  taken 
from  his  body,  carried  it  in  triumph  into  a  temple  which  they  held  in  the  highest 
reverence.  Afterwards,  emptying  the  head,  as  their  custom  is,  they  encased  the  skull  in 
gold,  and  this  they  used  as  a  consecrated  vessel,  out  of  which  they  made  libations  on  high 
festivals,  and  as  a  cup  to  be  drank  out  of  by  the  officiating  priest,  and  tibe  other  priests  of 
4he  place." — Lxv.  L  xxin.  c.  24 
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1,  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  speaking  nnto  Sanl, 
that  the  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the  soul  of  David,  and 
Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own  sonl. 

"  Friends  are  one  souL" — Abistot.  JEih.  L  ix.  c  8. 

''We  shall  find  in  all  the  years  past  these  only  couples,  celebrated  for  their  friendship 
viz :  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  Orestes  and  Pylades,  Pythias  and 
Damon,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas." — ^Plut.  de  Jmic,  mult.  c.  2. 

''  Orestes  and  his  companion, — a  pattern  of  true  friendship." 

Ov.  TrUt  1.  IV.  eleg.  4. 

''  Scarcely  in  the  history  of  the  world  are  three  or  four  pairs  of  friends  mentioned 
hy  name." — Cic.  de  AmiciL  c  4. 

'*  O  ship  who  art  intrusted  with  Virgil,  my  ^TAjer  is,  that  thou  mayest  land  him 
safe  on  the  Athenian  shore,  and  preserve  the  half  of  my  soul." — ^Hob.  L  i.  carm,  3. 
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4.    And  Jonathan  Btripped  himself  of  the  robe  that  was  npon  him,  and 

gave  it  to  David,  and  his  garments,  even  to  his  sword,  and  to  his  bow, 

and  to  his  girdle. 

So  when  Ajaz  and  Hector  exchanged  gifts  after  their  combat  hsA  been  intermpted 
by  the  Heralds, 

"  The  generons  Greek  bestowed 
A  radiant  belt  that  rich  with  pnrple  glowed." — ^HoM.  n,  1.  vn.  v.  805. 

25.    The  king  desireth  not  any  dowry. 

It  was  customary  for  the  parents  or  friends  of  a  bride  to  give  a  dowry  with  her 
on  her  marriage.  This  was  forbidden,  however,  by  the  laws  of  Solon.  It  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  Oen.  xxxiy.  12,  that  the  practice  was  sometimes  reversed. 

''  Solon  ordered  that  no  dowries  should  be  given  ;  the  bride  was  to  bring  with  her 
three  suits  of  clothes  and  some  household  stuff  of  small  value." — ^Plut.  8oUm^  c.  20. 

**  Scipio  having  written  to  the  Senate  desiring  that  he  might  be  relieved  from  his 
command,  because  he  had  an  adult  daughter,  for  whom  he  desired  to  provide  a  dowry, 
the  Senate,  that  they  might  not  lose  his  services,  undertook  this  duty  for  him.  Wherein 
may  be  observed  not  only  the  generosity  of  the  Senate,  but  the  ancient  custom  in  regard 
to  dowers." — ^Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  4. 

"  Not  for  her  charms  the  wounded  lover  pined, 
Nor  felt  the  flames  which  fires  the  ardent  mind, 
Plutus,  not  Cupid,  touched  his  sordid  heart ; 
And  'twas  her  dower  that  winged  the  unerring  dart." 

Juv.  Sat.  VI.  V.  137. 

"  Is  Secundilla  dead,  who  brought  you  a  dower  of  a  million  sesterces  ?" 

Mabt.  L  n.  epig,  65. 

"  *  I  mourn  a  high,  rich,  noble  wife ; 
And  yet  I  bear  my  lot  in  life.' 
Thy  fortitude  exceeds  all  bounds  : 
Thou  hast  two  hundred  thousand  pounds : 
Thou  bear'st  'tis  true,  thy  lot  in  life ; 
Thou  bear'st  the  jointure  of  thy  wife." — Ibid.  L  v.  epig,  37. 
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24.     Sanl  lay  down  naked  all  that  day  and  all  that  night. 

That  is  partially  unclothed.  David  was  reproached  by  MichaJ  (ii.  Sam.  vi.  20,) 
for  having  shamefully  uncovered  himself,  because  he  had  laid  aside  his  kingly  robes ;  for 
it  appears,  in  the  same  chapter,  that  he  was  "  girded  with  a  linen  ephod."  light-armed 
foot  soldiers  were  called  by  the  Greeks,  Gymnetes,  or  naked.  These  remarks  may  also 
explain  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  (ch.  xx.  2,)  where  it  is  said  that  the  prophet  walked  naked 
and  barefoot. 

"  Gymnetes,  light-armed  foot  soldiers."— Hdt.  1.  ix.  c.  63,  Eubip.  Fhcen.  v.  1147. 

"  If  you  fear  the  weight  of  your  arms,  go  forth  naked." — Eurip.  Seracl.  v.  723. 

"  Socrates.  Come  then  lay  down  your  cloak. 

"  Strepsiades.     Have  I  done  any  wrong  ? 

"  Socrates.  No  ;  but  it  is  the  rule  to  enter  naked." 

Aeistoph.  Nuh,  V.  497. 

"  Cato,  being  deprived  of  his  sword  exclaimed,  I  am  given  naked  into  the  hands 
of  my  enemies." — Plut.  Cato  Min.  c.  68. 

"  Plough  naked,  swain,  and  naked  sow  the  land."— ViRQ.  Georg.  1.  i.  v.  299. 
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6.  So  the  priest  gave  him  hallowed  bread:  for  there  was  no  bread  there 
but  the  sh'ew-bready  that  was  taken  from  before  the  Lord^  to  put  hot 
bread  in  the  day  when  it  was  taken  away. 

Contrast  the  following.  The  Bomans  had  not  learnt  what  that  meant — ^I  will 
have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice. 

"  It  happened  to  be  the  time  of  harvest,  and  the  sheaves  then  lay  upon  the  ground 
in  the  Campns  Martins ;  bat  as  it  was  consecrated  to  the  god  Mars,  they  thought  it  not 
lawfnl  to  thrash  the  com  and  to  make  nse  of  it ;  a  great  number  of  hanoa  therefore  took 
it  up  in  baskets  and  threw  it  into  the  river." — Plut.  Fuhlic,  c.  8. 

9.  And  the  priest  said,  The  sword  of  Goliath  the  Philistine,  whom  thon 
slowest  in  the  valley  of  Elah,  behold,  it  is  here  wrapped  in  a  cloth 
behind  the  ephod :  if  thon  wilt  take  that,  take  it:  for  there  is  no  other 
save  that  here.    And  David  said.  There  ie  none  like  that ;  give  it  me. 

It  was  a  custom  among  the  ancients  to  dedicate  to  the  gods  a  portion  of  the 
enemy's  spoils,  and  to  preserve  them  in  their  temples  as  thank-offerings  and  trophies. 
Josephus  says  that  David  had  thus  dedicated  to  the  Lord  the  sword  of  GroJiath. 

See  L  Ghron.  x.  10. 

Hector  vows — 

"  K  mine  the  glory  to  despoil  the  foe, 
On  Phoebus'  temple  I'll  his  arms  bestow." — HoM.  II,  1.  vn.  v.  81. 

"  If  conquest  crowns  our  helms  and  saves  our  city, 
The  hallow'd  sacrifice  shall  bleed  and  load 
The  smoking  altars ;  this  victorious  hand 
Bhall  raise  &e  glittering  trophies,  and  hang  high, 
To  ^race  these  sacred  walls,  the  rich- wrought  vests, 
Spoils  of  the  war,  rent  from  the  bleeding  foe." 

JSsCH.  S^t  c,  Theb,  v.  274 

lOLAUS.  **  There  are  within  this  palace  arms  taken  in  war,  which  I  will  use  and 
restore  if  alive ;  but  the  god  will  not  demand  them  of  me  if  I  fell ;  but  go  in,  and  taking  them 
down  from  the  pegs,  brmg  me  as  quickly  as  possible  the  panoply  of  a  warrior ;  for  it  is  a 
disgraceful  thing  fbr  some  to  fight  and  others  to  remain  behind  through  fear." 

EuBip.  fferacL  v.  696. 

"  Fierce  war  shall  rage  at  my  command, 
And  wreak  my  vengeance  on  the  unhallowed  band. 
Of  conquered  armour,  half  shall  deck  my  shrine. 
And  half,  the  prize  of  valour  shall  be  thine." — Callim.  in  Delon,  v.  182. 

"  You  say  that  at  LacedaBmon  the  armour  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  rattled." 

Cic.  de  ditin,  1.  ii.  c.  31. 

''  It  is  a  question  whether  the  man  who  makes  use  of  weapons  that  are  consecrated 
in  the  temple,  in  order  to  oppose  the  invaders  of  his  country,  is  to  be  considered  guilty  of 
sacrilege."— »QuiWTiL.  1.  v.  c.  10. 

13.  And  he  changed  his  behayiour  before  them,  and  feigned  himself  mad 
in  their  hands,  and  scrabbled  on  the  doors  of  the  gate,  and  let  his  spittle 
isll  down  upon  his  beard. 

The  symptoms  described  are  those  of  the  faUing  sickness,  which  according  to 
Celsus  was  relieved  by  foaming  at  the  mouth.  The  following  quotations  will  show  that 
to  let  the  spittle  fall  upon  the  beard,  would  be  in  itself  presumptive  evidence  of  insanity. 

"  According  to  the  edict  of  Deioces,  king  of  the  Medes,  to  smile  or  to  spit  in  the 
king's  presence,  or  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  was  an  act  of  indecency." — ^Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  99. 
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'^  It  is  even  jet  shameftil  among  the  Persiazis,  to  be  seen  either  to  spit  or  to  blow 
the  nose." — ^Xbn.  Cjrop.  1.  l  c.  2. 

*^  Gyms  took  care  to  accustom  his  associates  not  to  be  seen  to^it  or  blow  the 
nose." — ^Ibid.  1.  vm.  o.  1. 

'*  Ttndabus.  Hegio,  this  person  was  aoconnted  a  Tnadman  in*  Elis.  Don't  jou 
give  ear  to  what  he  prates  about ;  for  at  home  he  has  pursued  his  father  and  mother  with 
spears,  and  that  malady  sometimes  comes  upon  him  wiiich  is  spit  out." 

Plant.  Captiv,  Act  m.  sc.  4. 

''  The  chapel  next  to  the  dwelling  of  the  ilamen  Quiiinalis — ^where  at  present  it  is 
reckoned  pro&ne  even  to  spit." — Liv.  1.  v.  o.  40. 

**  Nero  in  his  contests  before  the  people,  adhered  so  strictly  to  the  rules  that  he 
neyer  durst  spit,  or  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  forehead  in  any  other  way  than  with  hia 
sleeve." — SuBTgN.  Nero^  c.  24. 

There  are  several  instances  in  sacred  history  of  the  affectation  of  insanity  by  m^i 
of  dignity,  as  the  means  of  procuring  for  themselves  immunity  from  threatened  dangOT. 

**  Solon  that  he  might  escape  the  penalty  denounced  against  those  who  should 
incite  the  Athenians  to  war,  feigned  himself  mad." — ^Plut.  Solon^  c  8. 

**  Brutus  took  care  to  &shion  his  behaviour  to  the  semblance  of  foolishness.  Having 
heard  that  the  principal  men  in  the  state,  and  among  the  rest,  his  brother,  had  been  put 
to  death  by  his  unde,  he  resolved  to  seek  security  for  a  time  in  contempt." 

Liv.  L  l  c.  56.    Plxjt.  Pmbl  c  8. 

"  The  tragedians  accuse  Ulysses  of  wishing  to  escape  frt)m  military  service  by  the 
affectation  of  insanity."— Gig.  de  Qfle,  1.  m.  c.  26. 
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6.  And  he  said  onto  his  men,  the  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  do  this 
thing  nnto  my  master,  the  Lord's  anointed,  to  stretch  forth  mine 
hand  against  him,  seemg  he  is  the  anointed  of  the  Lord. 

*'  The  majesty  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  was  held  in  such  veneration,  even  by  their 
enemies,  that  they  scrupled  to  stnke  them,  even  when  they  had  an  opportunity  of  doing 
BO  in  battle." — ^Plut.  ji^etU,  o.  21. 

"  The  king  of  Taprobane,  if  he  -is  found  guilty  of  any  offence,  is  condemned  to 
death ;  but  no  one  slays  him ;  all  turn  their  backs  upon  him,  and  refuse  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  him. '«— Plih.  Hist.  not.  1.  yi.  o.  24 
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11.  Shall  I  then  take  my  bread  and  my  water,  and  my  flesh  that  I  hate 
killed  for  my  shearers,  and  give  it  nnto  men,  whom  I  know  not  whence 
iheybe? 

Water,  of  which  there  was  ofben  a  great  scarcity,  was  provided  by  the  master  for 
his  labourers  on  aU  great  occasions,  such  as  sheep-shearing,  ploughing,  &o.  Sometimes 
a  thin  wine  was  Aimished  in  its  stead ;  as  is  noticed  in  Homer's  description  of  the  shield 
of  Achilles. 

'*  The  shining  shares  full  many  ploughmen  guide, 
And  turn  Sieir  crooked  yokes  on  every  side. 
Still  as  at  either  end  they  wheel  around. 
The  master  meets  them  with  the  goblet  crown'd ; 
The  hearty  draught  rewards,  renews  their  toil. 
Then  back  the  turning  ploughshares  cleave  the  soil." 

HoM.  II.  L  xvm.  V.  542. 
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87.    His  heart  died  within  him  and  he  became  as  a  stone. 

Ariadne,  monmiiig  for  Theseus  is  thns  described — 

*^  Fixing  mj  eves  upon  the  s^  I  silently  seat  myself  njxm  some    pointed  rock^ 
cold  and  senseless  as  uie  stone  on  which  I  sit."— Oyid.  £pisi.  L  x.  y.  49. 
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6.  And  when  Saul  enquired  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  answered  him  not, 
neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophets. 

^'  Let  some  prophet  or  some  sacred  sage 
Explore  the  cause  of  great  Apollo's  rage ; 
Or  leam  the  wasteful  vengeance  to  remove 
By  mystic  dreams,  for  dreieons  descend  from  Jove." 

HoM.  n.  1. 1,  v.  62. 
For  divinations  by  dreams  see  Deut.  xm.  2. 

7.  Then  said  Said  nnto  his  servants,  Seek  me  a  woman  that  hath  a 
familiar  spirit,  that  I  may  go  to  her,  and  inquire  of  her.  And  his 
servants  said  to  him.  Behold  tAere  is  a  woman  that  hath  a  fJEuniliar  spirit 
at  En-dor. 

8.  And  Saul  disguised  himself,  and  put  on  other  raiment,  and  he  went, 
and  two  men  with  him,  and  they  came  to  the  woman  by  night :  and  he 
said,  I  pray  thee,  divine  unto  me  by  the  familiar  spirit,  and  bring  me 
kim  up  whom  I  fidiall  name  unto  thee. 

9.  And  the  woman  said  nnto  him.  Behold,  thou  knowest  what  Saul  hath 
done,  how  he  hath  cut  off  those  that  have  famiUar  spirits,  and  the 
wizards,  out  of  the  land  :  wherefore  then  layest  thou  a  snare  for  my  life, 
to  cause  me  to  die  ? 

10.  And  Saul  sware  to  her  by  the  Lord,  saying,  Js  the  Lord  liveth,  there 
shall  no  punishment  happen  to  thee  for  this  thing. 

11.  Then  said  the'  woman,  Whom  shall  I  bring  up  unto  thee  ?  And  he 
said.  Bring  me  up  Samuel. 

The  necromants  or  consnltors  of  the  dead  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
impostors  who  possessed  the  gift  of  ventriloquism  and  are  described  by  the  Prophet 
Issoah  (c.  XXIX.  4,)  as  wizards  that  peep  and  mutter.  There  is  no  reason  to  depart  m>m 
the  plain  history  in  the  text,  or  to  suppose  that  the  magicians  of  the  earliest  times  had 
not  power  to  raise  some  evil  spirit  or  ouier  phantom,  by  which  the  form  and  voice  of  one 
dead  might  be  impersonated.  Maximus  Tyrius  tells  of  those  whose  business  it  was,  near 
the  lake  Avemua,  to  call  up  the  shades  of  the  departed,  and  who  were  called  from  their 
o£Boe,  Pseuchagogoi 

"  When  he  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle  had  offered  prayers  and  performed 
sacrifices  and  libations,  he  called  upon  the  shade  of  any  one  he  pleased,  whether  of  his 
ancestors  or  of  his  friends  ;  which  being  done,  an  indistinct  form,  scarcely  to  be  seen  or 
recognised,  appeared,  which  nevertheless  possessed  the  power  of  speech  and  the  gift  of 
divination."— Max.  Ttb.  Diti.  26. 

Strabo  says  that  the  magicians,  of  whom  he  ranks  Moses  as  the  chief, 

"  Were  supposed  to  communicate  ordinances  and  precepts  from  the  gods  both  during 
their  lifetime  ana  after  their  death ;  as,  for  example,  Teiresias, '  to  whom  alone,'  according 
to  Homer  (Odyss.  1.  xix.  c.  494), '  Proserpine  gave  wisdom  and  understanding  after  death.' 
The  others  fdt  about  like  shadows." — Stbab.  L  xvi.  c.  2. 
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*^  By  yOtmt  speUa  she  deavefi  the  saored  grtmnd. 
Alia  shndderiBg  Bpectares  wildly  roam  aroimd  ! 
I've  seen  her  tear  the  planets  from  the  sky ! 
Seen  lightning  backward,  at  her  bidding  fly ! 
She  eaOs ;  from  blazing  pyres  the  corse  descends. 
And,  re-enliven'd,  clasps  his  wandering  friends. 
The  fiends  she  gathers  with  a  magic  yell, 
Then  with  aspersions  frights  them  back  to  hell !  " 

Catull.  I.  X.  corwi.  2- 

Cicero  charges  Yatinius  with 

**  Seeking  to  evoke  the  spirits  of  the  shades  below,  and  to  appease  ihe  Di  Manos 
with  the  entrails  of  murdered  boys.'* — Orat,  in  Vatin,  c.  6. 

Horace  describes  the  witches  Canidia  and  Sagana  exorcising  the  dead : — 

*'  Soon  with  their  nails  they  scrap'd  the  ground. 
And  filled  a  magic  trench  profound 
With  a  black  lamb's  thick  streaming  gore, 
Whose  members  with  their  teeth  they  tore, 
That  they  may  charm  the  sprites  to  tell 
Some  curious  anecdotes  from  Hell." — HoR.  1. 1.  Sat.  8. 

"  Let  the  pale  shade  these  herbs,  these  numbers  hear, 
And  in  his  well-known  warlike  form  appear ; 
Here  let  him  stand  before  his  Leader's  son, 
And  say  what  dire  events  are  drawing  on. 

PeJe,  stiff,  and  mute,  the  ghastly  figure  stands, 
Kor  knows  to  speak  but  at  her  dread  commands. 
When  thus  the  hag :  Speak  what  I  wish  to  know, 
And  endless  rest  attends  thy  shade  below. 
Since  the  dark  gods  in  mystic  tripods  dwell. 
Since  doubtful  truths  ambiguous  prophets  tell. 
While  each  event  aright  and  plain  is  read 
To  ev'ry  bold  enquirer  of  the  dead. 
Do  thou  unfold  what  end  these  wars  shall  wait. 
Persons,  and  things,  and  time  and  place  relate, 
And  be  the  just  interpreter  of  fate." — Lucan.  Phart,  1.  vi.  v.  715. 

**•  According  to  what  Osthanes  tells  us,  there  are  numerous  sorts  of  magic.  It  is 
practised  with  water,  for  instance,  with  balls,  by  the  aid  of  the  air,  of  the  stars,  of  lamps, 
basins,  hatchets,  and  numerous  other  appliances — means  by  which  it  engages  to  grant  a 
fore-knowledge  of  things  to  come,  as  well  as  converse  with  ghosts  and  spirits  of  the  dead. 

Apion  asserts  that  he  himself  had  raised  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  make 
enquiry  of  Homer  in  reference  to  his  native  country  and  his  parents ;  but  he  dares  not, 
he  tells  us,  disclose  the  answer  he  received." — Plin.  HUL  nat,  1.  xxx.  c.  5. 

''  One  Junius  was  accustomed  to  call  up  the  infismaJ  shades,  that  he  might  enquire 
of  thenou" — Tag.  jim,  1.  n.  c.  28. 
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4.  Then  said  Sanl  unto  his  armonrbearer,  Draw  thy  sword,  and  thmst  me 
throngh  therewith ;  lest  these  nncircnmcised  come  and  thrast  me  through, 
and  abuse  me.  But  his  armourbearer  would  not ;  fcxr  he  was  sore  afraid. 
Therefore  Saul  took  a  sword,  and  fell  upon  it. 

'*  Young  Grassus,  after  his  defeat  by  the  Parthians,  offered  his  side  to  his  armour- 
bearer,  and  ordered  him  to  strike  the  blow,  Censorinus  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  same 
manner." — Plut.  M,  Cross,  c.  25. 
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More  noble  than  this  was  ihe  resolntion  of  Darius,  who,  finding  himBelf  betrayed, 
and  that  he  was  either  to  be  murdered  by  his  own  subjects  or  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Alexander,  wonld  not  be  his  own  executioner ; 

'*  Haying  commanded  Bubaces  to  be  called,  '  Gk),'  said  he,  '  consult  your  own 
safety,  having  continued  fiedthM  to  your  king  unto  the  last,  as  it  became  you.  I  will 
await  here  the  decree  of  my  fate.  Perhaps  you  wonder  that  I  do  not  put  an  end  to  my 
existence  ?     I  choose  to  die  by  another  man's  crime  rather  than  by  my  own.'  *' 

Q.  Curt.  L  v.  o.  12. 

10.    They  fastened  his  body  to  the  wall  of  Bethshan. 

It  appears  firom  Josh,  vin,  29,  and  x.  26,  as  well  as  from  the  following  extracts, 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  those  days  to  insult  the  dead  bodies  of  enemies.  See  notes  on 
1  Sam.  XVII.  54,  and  2  Sam.  iv.  8. 

"  The  Grauls,  as  the  chief  of  their  spoils,  &sten  those  that  they  have  killed  over  the 
doors  of  their  houses,  as  if  they  were  so  many  wild  beasia  taken  in  hunting.  The  heads 
of  their  enemies,  who  were  the  chief  persons  of  quality,  they  careAilly  deposit  in  chests, 
embalming  them  with  oil  of  cedars.  These  they  exhibit  to  strangers,  glorying  and 
boasting  how  great  sums  they,  or  some  of  their  ancestors,  have  refosed  to  accept  for 
them." — DiOD.  Sic.  l.v.  c2. 

'*  The  corpse  of  GkJba,  after  it  had  lain  long  neglected  in  the  streets,  and  during 
ihe  licentiousness  of  the  night  had  suffered  insults  and  indecencies  without  number,  was 
by  Argius,  one  of  the  principal  bondmen,  bearing  the  office  of  steward,  deposited  in  a 
mean  grave  within  his  own  garden.  His  head,  miserably  mangled  and  stuck  upon  a  pole 
by  a  rabble  of  the  vile  scullions  and  attendants  of  the  camp,  was  by  them  erected  over 
the  tomb  of  Patrobius,  a  slave  of  Nero's,  whom  Galba  had  executed." 

Tag.  EiH.  L  i.  c  49. 
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16.    And  David  said  unto  him,  Thy  blood  be  npon  thy  head ;  for  thy  month 
hath  testified  against  thee,  saying,  I  have  slain  the  Lord's  anointed. 

(Edipns,  king  of  Thebes,  speakiiig  of  the  death  of  king  Laiiu,  declares  his  reso- 
lution to  avenge  it,  saying, — 

''  Not  to  friends  alone, 
Or  kindred,  owe  I  this,  but  to  myself; 
Who  mnrdered  him  perchance  wotdd  murder  me ; 
His  cause  is  mine." — Soph.  ^dip.  Tyran.  t.  139. 

"  After  the  mm^er  of  Galba,  all  who  truly  or  falsely  claimed  any  share  in  the 
parricide,  boasted  of  the  fact  as  one  worthy  of  perpetual  renown.  Above  an  hxmdred  and 
twenty  distinct  memorials  presented  at  this  time,  all  claiming  rewards  for  some  notable 
exploit  performed  on  that  tragical  day,  fell  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor 
Yitellius,  who  commanded  search  to  be  made  for  the  authors,  and  all  of  them  to  be  pnt 
to  the  sword ;  from  no  tenderness  or  regard  for  Oalba,  but  ont  of  x>olicy,  common  or 
traditional  amongst  princes,  as  a  security  against  such  traitors." — Tac.  Hiii.  1.  L  c.  44. 

18.    Also  he  hade  them  teach  the  children  of  Jndah  t/ie  use  of  the  how : 
hehold,  it  is  written  in  the  hook  of  Jasher. 

The  bow  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  weapons  of  war.  It  was  generally  of 
wood,  but  sometimes  of  horn.  Peculiar  skill  was  required,  not  only  in  the  nse  of  the 
bow,  but  in  stringing  it,  for  which  also  great  strength  was  necessary.  Ulysses'  bow, 
which  had  lon^  remained  tmstrung  during  his  absence,  conld  not  be  bent  by  any  of  the 
snitors  ;  and  it  was  by  his  accomplishment  of  this  feat,  on  his  return,  that  he  was 
recognised.  The  bow  was  probably  bent  with  the  help  of  the  foot,  as  the  Hebrew  word 
signifies  to  tread  the  bow. 

**  And  now  his  weU-known  bow  the  master  bore, 
Tnm'd  on  all  sides  and  view'd  it  o'er  and  o'er. 
Lest  time  or  worms  had  done  the  weapon  wrong, 
Its  owner  absent,  and  nntried  so  long. 

Then  as  some  heavenly  minstrel,  taught  to  sing 
High  notes  responsive  to  the  warbling  string. 
To  some  new  strain,  when  he  adapts  &e  lyre, 
Or  the  dumb  lute  refits  with  vocal  wire, 
Relaxes,  strains,  and  draws  them  to  and  fro, 
So  the  great  master  drew  the  mighty  bow, 
And  drew  with  ease.     One  hand  aloft  display'd 
The  bending  horns,  and  one  the  string  essay'd. 
From  his  essaying  hand  the  string  let  fly, 
Twang'd  short  and  sharp  like  the  shrUl  swallow's  cry." 

HoM.  Odyu.  1.XXL  V.397. 

The  bow  of  Pandarus,  formed  of  goat's  horn,  is  thus  described;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  in  which  its  use  is  celebrated,  is  supposed  to 
correspond  very  nearly  with  that  of  the  wars  of  David. 

"  'Twas  form'd  of  horn,  and  smooth'd  with  artftd  toil : 
A  mountain  goat  resign'd  the  shining  spoil, 
Who  pierced  long  since  beneath  his  arrow  bled  ; 
The  stately  quarry  on  the  cliff  lay  dead. 
And  sixteen  pahns  his  brows'  large  honours  spread  : 
The  workmen  join'd,  and  shaped  ihe  bended  horns, 
And  beaten  gold  each  taper  point  adorns. 
This,  by  the  Greeks  unseen,  the  warrior  bends. 
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Screened  by  the  shieldB  of  his  gnrronnding  friends  : 
There  memtafceB  the  mark  ;  and  coaching  low, 
Fits  the  sharp  arrow  to  the  well-stnmg  how. 
One  ftom  a  hundred  feather'd  deaths  he  chose, 
Fated  to  woond,  and  cause  of  fntnre  woes  ; 
Then  offers  tows  with  hecatomhs  to  crown 
Apollo's  altars  in  his  natiye  town. 

Now  with  foil  force  the  yielding  horn  he  bends, 
Draws  to  an  arch,  and  joins  the  donblinff  ends  ; 
Clofie  to  his  breast  he  strains  the  nerve  below, 
Till  the  barb'd  points  approach  the  drding  bow  ; 
The  impatient  weapon  whizzes  on  the  wing  ; 
Sounds  the  tough  horn,  and  twangs  the  quivering  string.** 

HoM.  II.  1.  IV.  V.  105. 

20.    Askelon. 

*<  Ascalon,  a  city  of  Syria.' — Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  105. 

23.  Said  and  Jonathan  were  loyely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their 
death  they  were  not  divided  :  they  were  swifter  than  eagles,  they  were 
stronger  than  lions. 

The  ghost  of  Patrodus  thus  addresses  Achilles  : — 

^'  As  in  fote  and  love  we  join. 
Ah,  suffer  that  my  bones  may  rest  with  thine  ! 
Together  have  we  lived  ;  together  bred. 
One  house  received  us,  and  one  table  fed  ; 
That  golden  am  thy  goddess-mother  gave. 
May  mix  our  ashes  in  one  common  grave." 

HoM.  n.  1.  xxm.  V.  82. 

**  Brutus  having  assured  Cassius,.  before  the  battle  of  Philippi,  that  in  the  event  of 
iheir  being  defeated  he  would  ^ot  survive  the  catastrophe  ;  Cassius  smiled,  and  embrac- 
ing Brutus  said — "  Let  us  march,  then,  against  the  enemy,  for  with  these  resolutions, 
though  we  should  not  conquer,  we  have  nothing  to  fear. — ^Plut.  JSruL  c.  40. 

Of  Etoodas  and  Polynices,  who  were  so  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other  in  life,  it  is 
related  tliat  their  ashes  separated  on  the  funeral  pile. 

2  SAMUEL  n. 

18.    Asahel  was  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe. 

"  Achilles,  swift  of  foot."— HoM.  11. 1. 1.  v.  68. 

^  Dolon  swift  of  foot,  and  matchless  in  the  race." 

Ibid.  L  x.  v.  816, 

2  SAMUEL  IV. 

8.  And  they  bronght  the  head  of  Ish-bosheth  unto  Dayid  to  Hebron,  and 
said  to  the  king,  Behold  the  head  of  Ish-bosheth  the  son  of  Saul  thine 
enemy,  which  sought  thy  life  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  avenged  my  lord  the 
king  this  day  of  Saul,  and  of  his  seed. 

'*  The  manner  in  which  the  Taurians  treat  their  captives  is  this  : — ^Every  man  cuts 
off  the  head  of  his  prisoner,  and  carries  it  to  his  house  ;  this  he  fixes  on  a  stake, 
which  is  placed  genenJlj  at  the  top  of  the  chimney."— Hdt.  1.  iv.  c.  103. 

'*  Every  Scythian  drinks  the  blood  of  the  first  person  he  slays  :  the  heads  of  all 
the  enemies  who  fid!  by  his  hand  in  battle  he  presents  to  his  king  :  this  offering  entitles 
him  to  a  share  of  fche  plunder,  which  otherwise  he  could  not  claim. 
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"  They  oat  off  the  BknU,  below  tiie  eyebrow,  and  bavmg  deaned  it  ihorongbly,  if 
they  are  poor,  they  merely  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  leather ;  if  they  are  rich,  in  addition  to 
this,  they  decorate  the  inside  with  gold  :  it  is  afterwards  used  as  a  drinking  cup.  If  any 
stranger,  whom  they  deem  of  consequence,  happen  to  visit  them,  they  make  a  display  of 
these  heads." — ^Ibid.  c.  65. 
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5.  And  David  and  all  the  honsd  of  Israel  played  before  the  Lord  on  all 
manner  of  instruments  made  of  fir  wood,  even  on  harps,  and  on  psaltries^ 
and  on  timbrels,  and  on  comets,  and  on  cymbals. 

14.  And  David  danced  before  the  Lord  with  all  Ais  might ;  and  David  was 
girded  with  a  linen  ephod. 

"  Some  of  the  religions  ceremonies,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  barbarians^  are  per- 
formed with  music,  others  without  music. 

"  Music,  accompanied  with  the  dance,  rythm,  and  song,  brings  us  near  ihe  deity  by 
the  pleasure  which  it  excites,  and  by  the  chsorGk  of  art." — Strab.  1.  x.  c.  3. 

*'  And  now  the  leaping  Salian  priests  advance  : 
And  naked  through  the  streets  the  mad  Luperci  dance." 

ViBG.  jSk.  L  vnL  V.  663. 

'*  Like  Salian  priests  the  dance  well  lead. 
And  many  a  mazy  meamzre  tx^ead."— Hob.  1. 1.  earm.  36. 

''  The  Priests  of  the  Jews  used  to  chant  to  the  sound  of  pipes  and  drums,  binding 
their  btryws  with  ivy ;  whence  some  have  inferred  that^ey  worshipped  Bacchus,  the  con- 
queror of  the  East" — Tac.  ffist  1.  v.  c.  5. 

For  further  notices  of  the  use  of  music  and  dancing  in  religious  worship  see  Exod. 
xxxn.  6.,  and  1  Ghron.  xv.  16. 
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4.     He  honghed  all  the  chariot  horses. 

'*  At  the  battle  of  Canne  a  body  of  Numidians  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  Romans,  cut- 
ting their  hav^is,  &c.  After  the  battle  many  were  found  lying  on  the  ground  alive,  with 
their  thighs  and  hams  cut." — Liv.  1.  xxii.  c.  48. 
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4.  Wherefore  Hanon  took  David's  servants,  and  shaved  off  the  one  half 
of  their  beards,  and  cut  off  their  garments  in  the  middle,  even  to  their 
buttocks,  and  sent  them  away. 

'*  You  drive  away  the  embassies  from  the  city,  slipping  them  on  the  buttocks  who 
make  proposals  of  peace." — ^Aristoph.  HquU,  v.  795. 


m 

2  SAMUEL  XI. 

14.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning  that  David  ^wrote  a  letter  to  Joah, 
and  sent  it  by  the  hand  of  Uriah. 

15.  And  he  wrote  in  the  letter,  saying,  Set  ye  Uriah  in  the  forefront  of 
the  hottest  battle,  and  retire  ye  from  him  that  he  may  be  smitten  and 
die. 

There  ore  some  points  of  resemblance  between  the  history  of  Uriah's  mnrder  and 
that  of  Bellerophon.  The  latter  was  a  stranger  at  the  conrt  of  Prcetas,  as  Uriah  at  the 
conrt  of  David.  He  delined  the  embraces  of  SthenobcBa,  the  king's  wife,  and  was  there- 
fore sent  to  Jobates,  ( Joab  ?)  the  general  of  Proetos'  army,  with  letters  commanding  h^m 
to  be  put  to  death.     Hence  to  carry  Bellerophon*s  letters  was  a  proverb. 

*'  PrcBtns,  unwilling  to  slay  his  gnest,  sent  him  into  Lycia,  and  gave  him  fittal 
letters  which  he  was  to  show  to  his  father-in-law,  who  was  to  cause  him  to  be  put  to 
death."— HoM,  II,  1.  vl  v.  167. 

'*  NicoBULUS  :  This  letter  which  you  have  brought  accuses  you.     See,  'tis  this 

commands  you  to  be  chained. 
^'  Chrtsalus  :  Ah,  your  son  has  been  making  a  Bellerophon  of  me.     I  myself 

brought  this  letter,  in  order  that  I  might  be  bound." 

Plaut.  Bacchid.  Act.  iv.  so.  6. 

**  Pk^usanias  gave  to  an  Argyllian,  an  old  servant  of  his,  letters  to  convey  to  Artap 
bazas.  This  man  alarmed  by  the  recollection  that  no  person  sent  on  these  errands  before 
him  had  ever  returned,  having  previously  counterfeited  the  seal,  to  the  end  that  if  he  were 
deceived  in  his  suspicions,  or  if  Pausaniaa  should  demand  them  again  to  make  any 
alteration,  he  might  escape  detection,  broke  open  the  letters.  He  found  by  them  that  he 
was  going  on  the  errand  which  he  foreboded,  and  that  his  own  murder  was  especially  en- 
joined."— Thucyd.  1. 1,  c.  132. 


2  SAMUEL  Xn. 
1.    And  Nathau  said  unto  David,  Thou  art  the  man. 

"  Change  but  the  name,  of  thee  the  tale  is  told," — Hoe.  1. 1.  Sat  1.  v.  69. 

14.  Howbeit,  because  by  this  deed  thou  hast  given  great  occasion  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme,  the  child  also  that  is  bom  unto  thee 
shall  surely  die. 

"^  Great  men  of  a  vicious  life  are  doubly  pernicious  to  the  state,  as  being  not  only 
guilty  of  immoral  practices  themselves,  but  likewise  of  spreading  them  &r  and  wide  among 
their  fellow  citizens.  Nor  are  they  mischievous  to  it  only,  inasmuch  as  they  cherish  vice 
themselves,  but  also  because  they  corrupt  others  ;  and  they  do  more  harm  by  their  ex« 
ample,  than  by  the  crimes  which  they  commit." — Cic.  de  leg,  1.  iii.  c,  13. 

*'  Every  act  of  moral  turpitude  incurs  more  glaring  reprobation  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  rank  of  him  who  commits  it." — Juv.  Sat,  vui.  v.  140. 

16.  And  Nathan  departed  unto  his  house.  And  the  Lord  struck  the  child 
that  Uriah's  wife  bare  unto  David,  and  it  was  very  sick. 

16.  David  therefore  besought  God  for  the  child  ;  and  David  fisisted,  and 
went  in,  and  lay  all  night  upon  the  earth. 

17.  And  the  elders  of  his  house  arose,  and  went  to  him,  to  raise  him  up 
from  the  earth  :  but  he  would  not,  neither  did  he  eat  bread  with  them. 
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"Alexander,  on  the  death  of  Hepharation  neither  tasted  food  nor  changed  his  ap- 
parel for  three  whole  days  ;  but  lay  all  that  time  either  uttering  lamentationB  or  grieving 
silently." — ^Aeb.  Exped,  Alex.  1.  yu.  c.  14. 

18.    And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seyenth  day  that  the  child  died. 

"  Gt>d  will  not  give  you  what  ought  not  to  be  given  though  you  lament  and  im.* 
plore  ever  so  much,  or  pour  ever  so  much  dust  upon  your  head." — ^Max.  Ttb.  Diw.  30. 

28.  But  now  he  is  dead,  wherefore  should  I  fiE^t  ?  can  I  bring  liim  back 
again  ?  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  retmn  to  me. 

"  Thou  thinkest  thy  son  will  return  from  below  the  eardi :  but  who,  of  the  dead, 
has  ever  returned  from  Hades  ?" — ^Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  y.  296. 

Pluto  :  What  do  you  desire  of  us  P  Who  are  vou  P 

Pbotesilaus  :  I  am  Protesilaus.     I  beg  ^rmission  for  a  short  time  to  return  to 

life  ;  and  to  my  young  wife,  whom  I  left  immediately  after  our 

marriage  in  the  bridal  chamber. 
Pluto  :  Only  have  patience,  and  she  wiU  in  due  time  come  .here.    You 

require  what  is  contrary  to  all  rule  ;  it  has  never  been  done. 

LucuN.  Ififerer.  dial.  23. 

'^  0  glorious  day !  WHen  I  shall  depart  to  that  divine  company  and  assemblage  of 
spirits,  and  quit  this  troubled  and  polluted  scene.  For  I  shall  go  not  only  to  those  great 
men  of  whom  I  have  spoken  before,  but  also  to  my  friend  Cato,  than  whom  never  was 
better  man  born,  nor  more  distingxdshed  for  pious  affection ;  whose  body  was  buried  by 
me,  whereas  on  the  contrary,  it  was  fitting  that  mine  should  be  buried  by  him.  But  Ins 
soul  not  deserting  me,  but  often  looking  back,  no  doubt  departed  to  those  regions  whither 
it  saw  that  I  myself  was  destined  to  come.  Which,  though  a  distress  to  me,  I  seemed 
patiently  to  endure ;  not  that  I  bore  it  with  indifference,  but  I  comforted  myself  with  the 
recollection  that  the  separation  and  distance  between  us  would  not  continue  long." 

Cic.  de  Seiieci.  c.  23. 
''  Nor  gold  could  bribe  nor  art  deceive 
The  gloomy  life-g^uard  of  the  grave. 
Backward  to  tread  the  shadowy  wi^ 
And  waft  Prometheus  into  day." — Mob.  1.  n.  earm.  18. 

"  Thou  goest  to  Lethe  and  the  Stygian  shore 
From  whence  no  vessel  e'er  shall  bring  thee  bac^," 

Sekec.  Mere.  (Eiaue^  y.  1551. 

28.  Now  therefore  gather  the  rest  of  the  people  together,  and  encamp 
against  the  city,  and  take  it :  lest  I  take  the  city,  and  it  be  called  after 
my  name. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  the  honour  of  a  victory  belonged  to  the  general  under 
whose  command  it  was  achieved,  not  as  in  later  days  to  the  absent  emperor  or  king. 
History  affords  many  instances  of  commanders  conceding  to  their  kings  or  superiors  the 
privilege  of  reaping  the  glory  they  had  won, — ^the  following  among  them : — 

"Alexander  now  returned  to  Craterus,  who  was  besieging  Artacacna,  and  who 
having  all  things  in  readiness,  oi^  waited  for  the  king's  coming,  that  he  might  give  his 
name  to  the  captured  city." — Q.  Curt.  1.  vi.  c.  6. 

'*  Agricola  never  boasted  of  his  exploits  to  blazon  his  own  &me.  To  his  general, 
as  the  author  of  all,  he,  as  his  instrument  and  inferior,  always  ascribed  his  good  fortune.*' 

Tag.  Affric.  c.  8. 

80.  And  he  took  their  king's  crown  from  off  his  head,  the  weight  whereof 
toas  a  talent  of  gold  with  the  precious  stones. 

About  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  ;  a  Syrian  tAlent  would  be  about  one- 
fourth  of  this ;  probably  the  crown  was  supported  over  the  head,  not  worn  on  it. 

"  The  Athenians  made  a  decree  that  golden  statues  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius 
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should  be  set  up  upon  a  cbariot  nert  to  Harmoditu  and  Aristogiton ;  and  that  they  should 
both  be  adorned  with  crowns  of  the  weight  of  two  hundred  talents  each." 

DiOD.  Sic.  L  xx.  c.  8. 

"  An  Etruscan  crown  of  gold  was  supported  from  behind,  over  the  head  of  the 
victor  (hj  a  slave.)" — Pi-in.  -Sm^-  nai,  1.  xxxiu.  c.  4 

'*  The  ambassadors  from  king  Philip  deponited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  supremely 
great  and  good,  a  golden  crown  of  one  hundred  pounds  weight." — Liv.  1.  xxxyi.  c.  35. 

Ibid.  L  xlui.  o.  6. 

"  The  PrsBtor  perched  aloft,  superbly  dress*d 
In  Jove's  proud  tunic,  with  a  tramng  vest 
Of  Tynan  tapestry,  and  o'er  him  spread 
A  crown,  too  halkj  for  a  mortal  head. 
Borne  by  a  sweating  slave." — Juv.  Sat.  x.  v.  40. 
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13.    Thon  shalt  be  as  one  of  the  fools  in  Israel. 

*'  Every  folly  among  mortals  is  their  Aphrodite ;  and  well  does  the  name  of  the 
goddess  begin  with  Polly."— Eurip.  Troad,  v.  989. 

A  play  upon  the  words  Aphrodite,  FaitM,  and  Aphrosune,  IbUy. 

19.  And  Tamar  put  ashes  on  her  head,  and  rent  her  garment  of  divers 
colours  that  was  on  her,  and  laid  her  hand  on  her  head,  and  went  on 
crying. 

*'  The  Mr  texture  of  this  vest, 
That  decent,  o'er  my  swelling  bosom  rolled. 
My  griefs,  thro'  eveir  waving  fold 
Have  rent,  and  bared  my  bleeding  breast." — ^sch.  CJkaqfk,  v.  25. 


2  SAMUEL  XIV. 
7.     Quench  my  coal. 

^  The  skiff  of  Deucalion  contained  but  one  spark  of  firoi  for  kindling  into  life  a 
new  human  race." — ^Lugiak.  Timon.y  c.  3. 


2  SAMUEL  XV. 

2.  And  Absalom  rose  up  early,  and  stood  beside  the  way  of  the  gate :  and 
it  was  80y  that  when  any  man  that  had  a  controversy  came  to  the  king 
for  judgment,  then  Absalom  called  unto  him,  and  said,  Of  what  city 
art  thou  ?    And  he  said.  Thy  servant  is  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

*'  When  now  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
With  rosy  lustre  purpled  o'er  the  lawn ; 
The  old  man  (Nestor)  early  rose,  walked  forth  and  sate 
On  polished  stone  before  his  palace  gate : 
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With  nngaents  amboik  the  laoid  marble  shone, 

Where  ancient  Nelens  sate,  a  rustic  throne ; 

But  he  descended  to  the  infernal  shade, 

Sage  Nestor  filled  it,  and  the  sceptre  swaj'd." — Hom.  OJ^m.  L  iil  v.  405. 

25.  And  the  king  said  unto  Zadok,  Carry  back  the  ark  of  God  into  the 
city  :  if  I  shaU  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  LobD|  he  will  bring  me 
again,  and  shew  me  both  it,  and  his  habitation. 

26.  But  if  he  thus  say,  I  have  no  delight  in  thee ;  behold,  here  am  I,  let 
him  do  to  me  as  seemeth  good  unto  him. 

*'  Dare  to  lift  np  thine  ejes  to  G^d  and  say,  Use  me  hereafter  to  whatsoever 
thon  wilt.  I  agree,  and  am  of  the  same  mind  with  thee,  indifferent  to  all  things.  I 
reftise  no  thing  that  shall  seem  good  to  thee.  Lead  me  whither  thon  wilt ;  let  me  act 
what  part  thou  choosest,  whether  of  a  public  or  a  private  person,  of  a  rich  man  or  a 
heggar." — Epict.  1.  ii.  c.  16. 

''  Have  that  answer  of  Cleanthes  always  ready,  '  Conduct  me  Jove ;  and  Thou  O 
destiny.'  Is  ityour  will  that  I  ^ould  go  to  Rome  r  Conduct  me  to  Rome.  To  (}yaros  ? 
— ^To  Gyaros.  To  Athens  ? — To  Athens.  To  prison  ? — ^To  prison.  If  you  once  say  when 
is  one  to  go  to  Athens  ?  You  are  undone." — ^Ibip.  1.  iy.  c.  4. 

80.  And  David  went  up  by  the  ascent  of  mount  Olivet,  and  wept  as  he 
went  up,  and  had  his  head  covered,  and  he  went  barefoot :  and 
all  the  people  that  was  with  him  covered  every  man  his  head,  and  they 
went  up,  weeping  as  they  went  up. 

Covering  tiiie  head  was  a  common  custom  for  expressing  sorrow.    See  Esther  vi.  12. 
*' Anazagoras,  being  neglected  and  destitute,  covered  his  head  and  resolved  to 
starve  himself." — Plut.  Pericl.  c.  16. 

"  Appius,  bereft  of  courage  and  dreading  for  his  life,  covered  his  head  and,  un<- 
observed  by  his  adversaries,  made  his  escape  into  a  house  near  the  Forum." — ^Liv.  L  in.  c  49. 

"  During  a  great  famine  at  Rome  many  of  the  Commoners,  abandoning  themselves 
to  despair,  covered  their  heads  and  threw  themselves  into  the  Tiber." — Ibid.  1.  iv.  c.  12. 

*'  Darius  being  informed  by  the  eunuch  Tyriotes  that  his  queen  had  died  in  her 
captivity,  but  that  she  had  been  respectftdly  treated  by  the  conqueror,  covered  his  head 
and  wept  for  a  long  time  ;  and  then,  the  tears  still  flowing  from  his  eyes,  he  uncovered  his 
lace  and  extending  his  hands  to  Heaven,  prayed  to  be  preserved  in  his  kingdom ;  but  if 
not,  that  none  but  Alexander  might  be  master  of  Asia."— Quint.  Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  8. 

Darius  when  in  the  power  of  the  traitor  Bessus  had  an  interview  with  Artabazus ; 
and  the  latter  being  unwilling  to  leave  Darius,  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  taken  away : 

'*  Then  having  covered  his  head  that  he  might  not  see  him  depart  from  him  in 
tears,  as  from  one  ab^Mtdy  dead,  he  threw  himself  prostrate  upon  the  ground." 

Ibid.  1.  v.  c.  12. 


2  SAMUEL  XVI. 


6.  And  he  cast  stones  at  David,  and  at  all  the  servants  of  king  P^vid, 
and  all  the  people  and  all  the  mighty  men  were  on  his  right  hand  and 
on  his  left. 

Stones  were  doubtless  the  first  missiles  used  both  in  public  war&re  and  in  private 
quarrels.    Homer's  most  dignified  heroes  do  not  disdain  to  make  jose  of  them. 
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"  As  the  feathery  snows 
Pall  frequent  on  some  wintry  day     ... 
So  thick,  alternately  by  Trojans  hurled 
Against  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  Greeks  returned, 
The  stony  volleys  flew."— Hon.  II.  1.  xii.  v.  278. 

'*  Stones  follow  stones,  some  clatter  on  the  fields 
Some  swift,  some  heavy,  shake  the  sounding  shields.** — Ibid.  v.  774. 

"  Now  stones  and  brands  in  rattling  volleys  fly, 
And  all  the  rustic  arms  that  fury  can  supply." — ViRO.  JEn,  1. 1,  v.  154 

10.  And  the  king  said.  What  have  I  to  do  with  yon,  ye  sons  of  Zeroiah  ? 
80  let  him  curse,  because  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  him,  Curse  David. 
Who  shall  then  say,  Wherefore  hast  thou  done  so  ? 

Minerva  charges  AchiUes  to  refrain  from  violence  against  Atrides,  but  gives  him 
leave  to  abuse  him  freely  with  his  tongue. 

"  The  force  of  sheer  reproaches  let  him  feel ; 
But  sheathe,  obedient,  thy  revenging  steel.'* 

Whereupon  the  hero  begins  as  follows : — 

*'  Thou  dog-&ced  dnmkard,  timid  as  a  deer,"  &g. 

HoM.  11. 1.  1.  V.  210,  225. 

''  But  Pallas,  (that  they  might  exasperate  more  Ulysses),  suflered  not  the  suitor 
chiefs  to  banquet  guiltless  of  heart  piercing  scofis  malign." — Odysi,  1.  xx.   v.  284. 


2  SAMUEL  XVin. 

33.  And  the  king  was  much  moved,  and  went  up  to  the  chamber  over  the 
gate,  and  wept :  and  as  he  went,  thus  he  said,  0  my  son  Absalom,  my 
son,  my  son  Absalom  1  would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  0  Absalom,  my 
son,  my  son  1 

The  ffreat  pathos  expressed  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  a  much  loved  name  was 
understood  by  lesser  poets  than  David. 

''  I  wail  Adonis  !  perished  the  &ir  Adonis !  lost,  lost,  Adonis !" — Bion.  Idyl.  i. 

*'  We  will  raise  your  Daphnis  to  the  stars.     We  will  raise  Daphnis  to  the  stars  I 
Me  too  Daphnis  loved  !" — ^Vieg.  Eclog.  1.  v.   v.  61. 


2  SAMUEL  XIX. 

1.  And  it  was  told  Joab,  Behold,  the  king  weepeth  and  moumeth  for 
Absalom. 

2.  And  the  victory  that  day  was  turned  into  mourning  unto  all  the  people  : 
for  the  people  heard  say  that  day  how  the  king  was  grieved  for  his  son. 

8.     And  the  people  gat  them  by  stealth  that  day  into  the  city,  as  people 

being  ashamed  steal  away  when  they  flee  in  battle. 
4.     But  the  king  covered  his  face,  and  the  king  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  O 

my  son  Absalom,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son ! 

So  Alexander,  after  the  death  of  Clitus  who  had  been  killed  when  in  the  act  of 
opposing  and  reviling  him,  gave  way  to  immoderate  sorrow  :— 
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*'  He  wasted  hinuidf  with  tears  and  lamentationB :  he  lay  in  speechless  grief 
nttering  onl^  now  and  then  a  groan  :  Anaxarchas  coming  to  him  after  two  dajs,  cried 
ont  on  entermg  the  room :  Is  this  Alexander  npon  whom  the  whole  world  have  their, 
ejes.  Can  it  he  he  who  lies  extended  on  the  ground  crying  like  a  slave  P  What  did  he 
conquer  for,  but  to  role  and  to  command  !" — Plut.  AUx,  c.  52. 

84.  And  Barzillai  said  unto  the  king.  How  long  have  I  to  live,  that  I 
should  go  up  with  the  king  unto  Jerusalem  ? 

85.  I  am  this  day  fourscore  years  old  :  and  can  I  discern  between  good 
and  evil  ?  can  thy  servant  taste  what  I  eat  or  what  I  drink  ?  can  I  hear 
any  more  the  voice  of  singing  men  and  women  ?  wherefore  then  should 
thy  servant  be  yet  a  burden  unto  my  lord  the  king  ? 

'*  Old  men's  fieuses  are  all  alike,  limbs  tottering  and  voice  feeble,  a  smooth  bald 
pate  and  the  second  childhood  of  a  drivelling  nose,  llie  poor  wretdi  must  mnmble  his 
bread  with  toothless  gams.  His  palate  is  grown  dnll ;  his  relish  for  his  food  and  wine  no 
more  the  same.  Now  torn  yonr  eyes  to  the  loss  of  another  sense.  What  pleasure  has  he 
in  a  sinffer,  however  eminent  a  harper  he  may  be  ?  What  matters  it  in  what  part  of  the 
theatre  ne  sits,  who  can  scarcely  hear  the  horn-blowers  and  the  general  clang  of  tmmpets.'* 

Juv.  8aJt.  X.  V.  198. 
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9.    Joab  took  Amasa  by  the  beard  with  the  right  hand  to  kiss  him. 

So  Thetis  took  hold  of  Jnpiter's  chin  with  her  right  hand. 

"  She  sat  before  him,  to  his  knees  applied 
Her  left  hand,  placed  her  right  boieath  his  chin. 
And  thns  the  long,  Satomian  Jove  implored.  "-^HoM.  iZ.  1.  L  v.  500. 
With  a  similar  gesture  Dolon  endeavonrs  to  move  the  compassion  of  Ulysses. 
'*  Sternly  he  spake,  and  as  the  wretch  prepar'd 
With  humble  blwdishments  to  stroke  his  beard, 
Like  lightning  swift  the  wrathful  fidchion  flew. 
Divides  the  neck,  and  cuts  the  nerves  in  two." — Ibh).  L  x.  v.  454. 
Andromache,  whose  hands  are  bound,  entreats  Peleus*— 

*'  I  implore  thee  old  man,  fiJling  before  thy  knees,  (for  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
touch  thy  beard),  deliver  me  by  the  gods !" — Eubip,  Androm,  v.  572. 

"  I  beseech  you,  by  your  hands  and  by  your  chin." — Ibid.  Herael,  v.  227. 

"  It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Ghreeks,  when  in  the  act  of  supplication,  to  touch 
the  chin,"— Plih.  Hut.  mU.  L  xi.  c  108. 


2  SAMUEL  XXI, 


8.    The  fi^e  sons  of  Michal  the  danghter  of  Saul,  whom  she  brought  ap 
for  Adriel  the  son  of  Barzillai  the  Meholathite  : 

These  were  the  sons  of  Merab,  sister  of  Michal ;  but  they  are  called  Michal's 
sons  because  she  had  adopted  them.  8o  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  are  called  Atridts, 
sons  of  Atreus  (Hom.  II.  L  L  v.  17,  &o.),  beouise,  their  &ther  Plist^enes  being  dead,  he 
had  brought  them  up. 
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10.  And  Rizpah  the  danghter  of  Aiah  took  sackloih,  and  spread  it  for  her 
npon  the  rock,  from  the  beginning  of  harvest  until  water  dropped  upon 
them  out  of  heaven,  and  steered  neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest 
on  them  by  day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  by  night. 

When  Heotor's  oorpse  was  cast  to  the  dogs  to  be  devoured. 

"  Celestial  Yeims  hovered  o'er  his  head, 
And  roseate  unguents,  heavenly  firagrance !  shed : 
She  watched  him  all  the  night  and  all  the  day, 
And  drove  the  blood-honncb  from  their  destined  prey." 

Hon.  //.  1.  xxin.  V.  185. 

Although  the  Jews  did  not  suffer  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  cmcified  to  re- 
main upon  the  cross,  yet  this  was  usually  done  and  was  indeed  one  principal  part  of  the 
punishment.     See  notes  on  Deut.  zzi.  23. 

**When  Lysimachus  threatened  to  crucify  Theodoras  the  Cyrenian,  Theodorus 
bade  him  keep  those  menaces  for  his  courtiers  :  '  To  Theodoras  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  he  rots  in  the  air  or  underground.' " — CiC.  Tmc.  1.  l  o.  43. 

17.  But  AbiEihai  the  son  of  Zeroiah  succoured  him,  and  smote  the  Fhilis- 
tine,  and  killed  him.  Then  the  men  of  David  sware  unto  him,  saying, 
Thou  shalt  go  no  more  out  with  us  to  battle,  that  thou  quench  not  the 
light  of  Israel. 

The  following  verses  were  inscrihed  on  the  pedestal  of  Marcellua'  statue  at 
lindus : — 

**  The  light  of  Rome,  Marcellus,  here  behold ; 
For  Inrth,  for  deeds  of  arms,  by  tame  enrolled : 
Seven  times  his  forces  graced  Uie  martial  plain ; 
And  by  his  thundering  arm  were  thousands  slain." 

Plut.  MareeU.  c.  30. 
See  Psalm  xxvn.  1. 

20.  And  there  was  yet  a  battle  in  Gath,  where  was  a  man  of  ffreat  stature, 
that  had  on  every  hand  six  fingers,  and  on  every  foot  six  toes,  four  and 
twenty  in  number ;  and  he  also  was  bom  to  the  giant. 

*'  Some  persons  have  six  fingers  on  the  hands.  We  read  that  C.  Horatms,  a  man 
of  patrician  rank  had  two  daughters,  who,  for  this  reason  had  the  name  of  '  Sedigit» ' ; 
ana  we  find  mention  made  of  Yolcatius  Sedigitus,  as  a  fionous  poet." 

Plin.  Hi9i,  nat.  1.  xi.  c.  99. 
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1.    And  again  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel,  and  he 
moved  David  against  them  to  say.  Go,  nmnher  le^l  and  Judah. 

Thus  the  gods  are  said  to  have  moved  Clodius  to  an  attack  upon  Milo,  that  he 
might  &11  hy  his  hand. 

'*  The  immortal  gods  put  into  the  head  of  that  abandoned  and  frantic  man  the 
idea  of  laying  an  ambu^  for  Milo.     That  pest  was  not  to  perish  in  any  other  way." 

Cic.  pro  Milan,  c.  83. 

^  "  Ariantas  one  of  the  kings  of  Scythia,  being  desirous  to  ascertain  the  nimiber  of 
Scythians,  commanded  each  of  his  subjects,  on  pain  of  death,  to  bring  him  the  point  of  an 
arrow." — ^Hdt.  L  iv,  c.  81. 
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15.  So  the  Lord  sent  a  pestilence  upon  Israel  from  the  morning  even  to 
the  time  appointed  :  and  there  died  of  the  people  from  Dan  even  to 
Beer-sheba  seventy  thousand  men. 

16.  And  when  the  angel  stretched  out  his  hand  upon  Jerusalem  to  destroy 
it,  the  Lord  repented  him  of  the  eyil,  and  said  to  the  angel  that  de- 
stroyed the  people,  It  is  enough  stay  now  thine  hand.  And  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  was  by  the  threshing  place  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite. 

17.  And  David  spake  unto  the  Lord  when  he  saw  the  angel  that  smote 
the  people,  and  said,  Lo,  I  have  sinned,  and  I  have  done  wickedly :  but 
these  sheep  what  have  they  done  ?  let  thine  hand,  I  pray  thee,  be 
against  me,  and  against  my  father's  house. 

"  States  me  the  wrongs  a  sinfiil  maa  has  done, 
And  all  atone  the  wickedness  of  one. 
The  god  sends  down  his  angiy  plagues  from  high, 
Famine  and  pestilence ;  in  heaps  they  die. 
He  smites  with  harrenness  the  marriage  bed, 
And  generations  monlder  with  the  dead : 
Again  in  vengeance  of  his  wrath  he  fidls 
On  their  g^reat  hosts,  and  breaks  their  tottering  walls ; 
Ponder  ye  kings  !  within  yonr  inmost  thonght, 
The  retribution  of  his  judgments  wrought." — Hbs.  op.  et  dies,  y.  240. 

"  Declare,  O  muse !  in  what  ill-&ted  hour 
Sprung  the  fierce  strife,  from  what  offended  power 
Latona's  son  a  dire  contagion  spread, 
And  heaped  the  camp  wi&  mountains  of  the  dead. 
The  king  of  man  his  reverend  priest  defied, 
And  for  the  king's  offence  the  people  died." — ^Hom.  77. 1. 1.  v.  6. 

*'  A  pestilence  and  the  Peloponessian  war  arose  from  the  impiety  of  the  people 
towards  Jove,  supremely  great  and  good.  DeoeHa,  and  the  misfortunes  of  Sicily  and  the 
Hellespont,  had  their  origin  in  the  vices  of  the  people.    So  God  judges ;  so  he  condemns." 

Max.  Tte.  Dm.  39. 
"  Could  an^ry  Pallas,  with  revengeful  spleen, 
The  Grecian  navy  bum,  and  drown  the  men  ? 
She  for  the  &ult  of  one  offending  foe. 
The  bolts  of  Jove  himself  presumed  to  throw." — ^Yibo.  .JSW.  L  i.  v.  4iB. 

"  When  doting  monarch's  urge 
Unsound  resolves,  their  subjects  feel  the  scourge." 

Hob.  L  I.  ^pUt  2 
"  But  now  the  weeping  sons  of  Thebes  atone 
For  royal  crimes,  and  mischiefs  not  their  own." — Stat.  Theb,  1.  in.  v.  206. 

25.  And  David  built  there  an  altar  nnto  the  Lord,  and  offered  burnt 
offerings  and  peace  offerings.  So  the  Lord  was  intreated  for  the  land, 
and  the  plague  was  stayed  from  Israel. 

*'  The  gods  (the  only  great  and  only  wise) 
Are  moved  by  offerings,  vows,  and  sacrifice ; 
Offending  man  their  high  compassion  wins, 
And  daily  prayers  atone  for  dsuly  sins." — ^HoK.  Tl,  1.  ix.  v.  493. 

"  The  pestilence  continuing  during  both  this  and  the  following  year  (b.c.  361)  with 
a  view  to  solicit  the  favour  of  the  gods  tibe  Lectistemium  was  performed,  the  third  time 
since  the  building  of  the  city.  But  the  disorder  receiving  no  alleviation  either  from 
human  wisdom  or  divine  aid,  the  strength  of  the  people's  minds  became  almost  over- 
powered by  superstition,  and  it  is  said  tlu^t  among  other  devices  for  appeasing  the  wrath 
of  heaven,  scenic  plays  were  introduced ;  a  new  thing  to  a  warlike  people ;  for  hitherto 
there  had  only  been  the  shows  of  the  circus." — Liv.  1.  vii.  c.  2. 
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33.  The  king  also  said  onto  them,  Take  with  you  the  servants  of  your  lord, 
and  cause  Solomon  my  son  to  ride  upon  mine  own  mule,  and  bring  him 
down  to  Gihon. 

The  royal  mules  of  Nansicaa  are  thns  noticed  by  Homer  : 

"  Swift  at  the  royal  nod  th'  attending  train 
The  car  prepare,  the  mnles  incessant  rein; 
Now  mounting  the  gay  seat,  the  silken  reins 
Shine  in  her  hand  ;  along  the  sounding  plains 
Swift  fly  the  mules." — Hom.  Odyw.  1.  vi.  v.  71. 

60.  And  Adonijah  feared  because  of  Solomon,  and  arose,  and  went,  and 
caught  hold  on  the  horns  of  the  altar. 

"  When  Mars  to  slaughter  gives  the  reins, 
And  rages  o'er  the  ensanguined  plains, 
To  each  that  flies,  the  altar  gives 
A  refuge,  and  the  suppliant  lives." — ^^BGH.  Supph  v.  82. 

"  The  seat  of  the  gods  is  a  common  defence  to  all." — ^Burip.  HeracL  v.  260. 

"  There  is  the  altar  to  which  the  slave  may  flee  for  reftige  ;  there  are  many  sacred 
and  inviolable  places  also  for  thieves  ;  those  even  who  are  routed  and  pursued  by  their 
enemies,  if  they  can  take  hold  of  some  image  or  gain  some  sacred  temple,  are  safe. 

Plut.  de  SupersL  c.  4. 

"  The  people  ran  together,  and  were  going  to  cover  Peregrinus  with  a  volley  of 
stones,  had  he  not,  to  save  his  life,  taken  refage  with  Jupiter." 

LuciAN.  de  mori.  Peregr.  c.  19. 

"  There  had  now  (in  the  time  of  Tiberius)  prevailed  among  the  Gfreek  cities  a  lati- 
tude of  instituting  sanctuaries  at  pleasure.  Hence  the  temples  were  filled  with  the  most 
profligate  fugitive  slaves  :  here  debtors  found  protection  against  their  creditors  ;  and 
hither  were  admitted  such  as  were  pursued  for  capital  crimes." — Tag.  Ann,  1.  ni.  c.  60. 

See  Exod.  xxi.  14.     Num.  xxxv.  11. 
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29.  And  it  was  told  king  Solomon  that  Joab  was  fled  unto  the  tabernacle 
of  the  Lord  ;  and,  behold,  he  ia  by  the  altar.  Then  Solomon  sent 
Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  saying,  Go,  fall  upon  him. 

''  The  altars  are  a  refuge  to  involuntary  ofiences  ;  and  transgression  is  imputed 
only  to  those  who  are  bad  without  compulsion,  and  not  to  such  as  urgent  necessity  may 
render  daring." — Thucyd.  1.  iv.  c.  98. 
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9.  Give  therefore  thy  servant  an  understanding  heart  to  judge  thy  people, 
that  I  may  discern  between  good  and  bad  :  for  who  is  able  to  judge 
this  thy  so  great  a  people? 
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*'  Geaae  not  to  pray  to  the  gods  ;  and  ask  particnlarlj  for  wifldoniy  a  dound  mind 
and  health  of  body."— Sekec.  J^i.  10. 

''  We  ought  to  pray  that  we  may  have  a  sonnd  mind  in  a  sound  body." 

Juv.  Sai.  X.  V.  356. 

"  Nothing  is  more  excellent  in  man  than  sense  and  reason.  He  who  possesses  ihis 
has  all  things."— Menandeb. 

'*  Who  ever  thanked  the  gods  that  he  was  a  good  man  P  We  thank  them,  indeed, 
for  riches,  health  and  honour.  For  these  we  invoke  the  all-good  and  all-powerful  Jupiter 
but  not  for  wisdom,  temperance  and  justice." — Gig.  de  luU,  Dear,  1.  m.  c.  36. 

23.  Then  said  the  king,  The  one  saith,  This  is  my  son  that  liyeth,  and  thy 
son  18  the  dead  :  and  the  other  saith.  Nay  ;  but  thy  son  is  tiie  dead, 
and  my  son  ia  the  living. 

24.  And  the  king  said,  Bring  me  a  sword.  And  they  brought  a  sword 
before  the  king. 

25.  And  the  king  said,  Divide  the  living  child  in  two,  and  give  half  to  the 
one,  and  half  to  the  other. 

26.  Then  spake  the  woman  whose  the  living  child  was  nnto  the  king,  for 
her  bowels  yearned  upon  her  son,  and  she  said,  0  my  lord,  give  her 
the  living  child,  and  in  no  wise  slay  it.  But  the  other  said  Let  it  be 
neither  mine  nor  thine,  but  divide  it. 

27.  Then  the  king  answered  and  said.  Give  her  the  living  child,  and  in 
no  wise  slay  it ;  she  ia  the  mother  lliereof  • 

'*  A  woman  refusing  to  acknowledge  her  own  son,  and  there  being  no  dear  proof 
on  either  side,  Claudius  obliged  her  to  confess  the  truth  by  ordering  her  to  many 
the  young  man." — Sueton.  Claud,  c.  16. 

"  Galba,  when  sitting  in  judgment,  a  cause  being  brought  before  him  about  some 
beast  of  burden,  the  ownership  of  which  was  claimed  by  two  persons,  the  evidence  being 
slight  on  both  sides,  and  it  being  difficult  to  come  at  the  truth,  he  ordered  the  beast  to  be 
led  to  the  pond  at  which  he  used  to  be  watered,  with  his  head  muffled  up,  and  the  covering 
being  there  removed,  that  he  i^ould  be  the  property  of  the  person  whom  he  followed  of 
his  own  accord,  after  drinking." — Suet.  Qalba^  c.  7. 

28.  And  all  Israel  heard  of  the  judgment  which  the  king  had  judged ;  and 
they  feared  the  king  :  for  they  saw  that  the  wisdom  of  God  toaa  in  him, 
to  do  judgment. 

''  Calliope  alone  with  kings  majestical 
Walks  ;  whomsoever  of  the  race  of  kings, 
The  foster-sons  of  Jove,  Jove's  daughters  will 
To  honor,  on  whose  in&nt  head,  when  first 
Usher'd  to  light,  tibey  placid  ffase  from  high, 
Upon  his  tongue  they  shed  a  oalmv  dew  ; 
And  words,  as  honey  sweet,  drop  from  his^lips. 
To  him  the  people  look  :  on  him  all  eyes 
Wait  awftd,  who,  distinguishing  the  laws. 
Gives  upright  judgments  ;  he,  harangiung  firm. 
With  prudence  makes  the  strife  on  th'  instant  cease 
When  mightiest.     Lo  !  in  this  are  kings  discreet ; 
That  in  their  judgment-halls,  they  from  the  oppressed 
Turn  back  the  tide  of  ills,  retrieving  wrongs 
With  mild  accost  of  soothing  eloquence. 
Him,  when  he  walks  the  city-ways,  aU  hail 
With  a  bland  worship,  as  he  were  a  god : 
And  in  the  great  assembly  first  is  he."— Hes.  Theogon.  y.  80. 
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18.     Threescore  great  cities,  with  walls  and  brasen  bars. 

**  Are  the  gates  ftustened  with  bars,  and  is  the  brazen  bolt  fitted  to  the  stonework 
of  Amphion's  wall  ?" — Eurip.  Fkosuus,  v.  114 

21.     They  brought  presents. 

A  different  thing  from  paying  tribute,  as  in  the  following  examples  : — 

*'  The  Carians  formerly  were  islanders  in  subjection  to  Minos  and  called  Leleges. 
Bat  I  do  not,  after  the  strictest  examination,  find  that  they  ever  paid  tribute.  They  sup- 
plied Minos,  as  often  as  he  requested,  with  a  number  of  vessels.  — ^Hdt.  L  i.  c.  171. 

"  During  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and,  indeed,  of  Cambyses,  there  were  no  specific  tri- 
butes ;  but  presents  were  made  to  the  sovereign." — Ibid.  1.  in.  c.  89. 

26.    And  Solomon  had  forty  thousand  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots,  and 
twelve  thousand  horsemen. 

"Three  hundred  chariots  afford  three  hundred  combatants,  and  these  require 
twelve  hundred  horses." — Xen.  Cyrop.  1.  vi.  c.  1. 

80.    And  Solomon's  wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of 
the  east  country,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt. 

"  The  king  Rhampsinitus  considered  the  Egyptians  superior  in  subtlety  to  all  the 
world  ;  but  he  thought  this  man,  who  had  played  him  a  clever  trick,  superior  even  to  the 
Egyptians."— Hdt.  1.  li.  c.  122. 

"  The  Eleans  boasted  that  the  establishment  of  the  Olympic  games  possessed 
every  excellence,  and  was  not  surpassed  even  by  the  Egyptians,  though  the  wisest  of 
mankind.*' — Ibid.  c.  160. 

"  Solon  said  that  on  his  arrival  at  Sais,  in  Egypt,  he  was  very  honourably  received  ; 
and  especially  on  his  inquiry  about  ancient  affairs  of  those  priests  who  possessed  superior 
knowledge  in  such  matters,  he  perceived  that  neither  himself  nor  any  of  the  Greeks,  (so 
to  speak)  had  any  antiquarian  knowledge  at  all." — Plat.  2VWim,  c.  3. 

See  Acts  vn.  22. 
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9.  My  servants  shall  bring  them  down  from  Lebanon  nnto  the  sea :  and  I 
will  convey  them  by  sea  in  floats  nnto  the  place  that  thou  shalt  appoint 
me,  and  wilt  cause  them  to  be  discharged  &ere« 

*'  Material  for  building  towers  and  rafts  was  brought  down  from  Mount  Lebanon." 

Q.  CUET,  1.  IV.  c.  2. 
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38.     So  he  was  seven  years  in  building  it. 

"  The  temple  of  Diana  took  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  in  building — a  work  in 
which  all  Asia  jomed." — Plin.  Hut.  not.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  21. 

^<  The  largest  pyramid  is  built  of  stone,  quarried  in  Arabia.  Three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  men  were,  it  is  said,  employed  upon  it  for  twenty  years  :  and  the  three 
pyramids  were  completed  in  seventy-eight  years  and  four  months." — Ibid.   c.  17. 
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15.    For  he  cast  two  pillars  of  brass,  of  eighteen  cubits  high  apiece  :  and 
a  line  of  twelve  cubits  did  compass  either  of  them  about. 

"  Among  the  various  offerings  which  adorned  and  enriched  the  temple  of  HercvIeSy 
I  saw  two  pillars  ;  the  one  was  of  purest  gold,  the  other  of  emerald,  whicm  in  t^e  night 
di£Fiised  an  eztraordinaiy  splendour." — ^Hdt.  L  n.  c.  44. 

1  KINGS  IX. 

'  16.     Fbr  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  had  gone  up  and  taken  Gezer,  and  burnt 

it  with  fire^  and  slain  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  the  city,  and  given  it 
/or  a  present  unto  his  daughter,  Solomon's  wife. 

Agamemnon  offers  his  daughter  to  Achilles,  not  only  without  stipulating  for  the 
usual  dower,  but  undertaking  to  provide  the  same  himself. 
"  I  ask  no  present,  no  reward  for  love, 
Myself  will  give  the  dower — so  vast  a  store 
As  never  father  gave  a  child  before ; 
Seven  ample  cities  shall  confess  his  sway." — Hon.  11, 1.  DL  v.  141, 

See  Gen,  xxxiv.  12.   i.  Sam.  xvni.  25. 

26.  And  king  Solomon  made  a  navy  of  ships  in  Ezion-geber,  which  w 
beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom. 

27.  And  Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  his  servants,  shipmen  that  had  knowledge 
of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of  Solomon. 

The  Phoenicians,  who  occupied  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  were 
always  celebrated  as  a  maritime  people.  Tyre  was  a  colony  of  the  Sidonians,  and  became 
subsequently  their  chief  ciiy. 

"  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  despatched  some  vessels  under  the  conduct  of  PhcBnidans, 
with  directions  to  pass  by  the  columns  of  Hercules,  and  after  penetrating  the  northern 
ocean  to  return  to  Egypt." — Hdt.  1.  iv.  c.  42. 

"  Myiandros,  a  ciiy  near  the  sea,  is  inhabited  by  Phoenicians.  It  is  a  mercantile 
town,  and  many  merchant  vessels  lay  at  anchor  there.'' — Xen.  j^nab,  1. 1.  c.  4. 

"  The  hardy  sons  of  Tyre,  who  love  to  brave 
The  unknown  dangers  of  th'  Atlantic  wave." — Abat.  Pkauom,  v.  41. 
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■ 

1.  And  when  the  queen  of  Sheba  heard  of  the  fame  of  Solomon  con- 
cerning the  name  of  the  Lord,  she  came  to  prove  ^im  with  hard 
questions. 

Semiramis  was  the  first  queen  that  we  read  of  in  profane  histoxy.  Justin  supposes 
ber  to  have  obtained  the  crown  by  a  deceit  upon  her  people,  by  whom  she  was  mistaken 
for  her  son  Ninyas ;  but  Diodorus  says  that  NinuB  appointed  her  to  be  queen  at  his  death. 
When  Binothris  was  king  of  This,  there  was  a  law  made  (about  a.h.  2232)  that  females 
should  not  be  excluded  from  the  throne  as  they  had  been  previously.  Whenever  queens 
reigned  they  presided  also  in  religion,  and  were  priestesses  to  their  people,  as  kings  were 
priests.     (See  Gten.  xrv.  18.)     Shuckford's  remark  on  this  subject  claimB  to  be  repeated. 
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KeTe,  the  jnetice  of  it  being  confirmed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  experience  of  onr 
o^en  times :  "  Divine  Providence  has  generally  distinguished  the  reigns  of  qneens  with 
uncommon  glory  to  themselves  and  happiness  to  their  people,  of  which  both  onr  own  and 
the  history  of  other  nations  afibrd  almost  as  many  instances  as  there  have  been  qneens 
upon  their  thrones." 

**  A  golden  bowl  that  shone  with  gems  divine, 
The  queen  (Dido)  commanded  to  be  crown'd  with  wine, 
The  bowl  that  Belns  nsed  and  all  the  Tyrian  line. 
Then,  silence  through  the  hall  proclaimed,  she  spoke  : 
'  O  hospitable  Jove  T  we  thus  invoke, 
With  solemn  rites,  thy  sacred  name  and  power ; 
Bless  to  both  nations  this  auspicious  hour  I ' 
The  goblet  then  she  took,  witii  nectar  crowned, 
And  sprinkled  the  libations  on  the  ground." — ^YiBO.  .^.  1. 1,  v.  732. 

The  same  Dido  gives  directions — 

'*  Oo,  Barce,  call  my  sister.     Let  her  care 
The  solemn  rites  of  sacrifice  prepare. 
The  sheep  and  all  th'  atoning  offerings  bring, 
Sprinkling  her  body  from  the  ciystal  spring 
W  ith  living  drops :  then  let  her  come  ;  and  thou 
With  sacred  fillets  bind  thy  hoaiy  brow. 
Xhus  will  I  pay  my  vows  to  Stygian  Jove." — ^Ibid.  1.  rv.  v.  632. 

The  Sabeeans  dwelt  in  Arabia,  and  their  country  was  called  by  Orientalists  the 
kingdom  of  the  South  (see  Matt.  xii.  42),  because  their  country  bordered  on  the  southern 
ocean,  for  which  reason  also  it  is  described  as  "  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."  Eutro- 
pins  tells  us  that  in  this  country  women  occupy  the  throne  as  well  as  men.  The  hard 
questions  were  probably  such  riddles  as  those  noticed  at  Judges  xiv.  12.  Josephus  records 
a  trial  of  wisdom  in  solving  such  questions  between  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  and  Solomon, 
the  condition  being  that  he  who  could  not  solve  the  enigmas  which  the  other  proposed 
should  forfeit  a  sum  of  money.  Hiram  was  beaten  in  the  trial,  and  paid  accordingly. 
Possibly  the  six  score  talents  of  gold  (ch.  ix.  14)  had  some  connection  with  this  history. 

"  Aristippus  having  heard  from  Ischomachus  of  the  wisdom  of  Socrates,  could 
have  no  rest  till,  having  sailed  to  Athens,  with  wonderftd  thirst  and  ardour  he  had  drunk 
from  the  fountain,  and  had  heard  the  man  himself,  and  his  language  and  philosophy." 

Pldt.  deOuriont  c.2. 

"  If  any  came  to  Socrates  seeking  pretty  speeches  or  little  theorems,  he  brought 
him  to  Protagoras  or  to  Hippias." — Epictbt.  1.  lu.  c.  5. 

"  Have  you  never  heard  of  the  Spaniard  who  came  from  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
globe,  instigated  by  the  fame  of  Titus  Livius,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  Tiim^  went  back 
again  ?  "— Plin.  Ifpiat.  1.  ii.  ep.  3. 

Hard  questions  were  often  proposed  to  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  and  sometimes 
nnder  hard  conditions.  The  Gymnosophists,  so  called  from  their  going  about  naked,  were 
a  sect  of  Indian  philosophers,  who  appear  to  have  delighted  in  such  exercises.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  them : — 

**  In  the  course  of  his  expedition  into  India,  Alexander  took  ten  of  the  Gymnoso- 
phists. As  these  ten  were  reckoned  the  most  acute  and  concise  in  their  answers,  he  put 
the  most  difficult  questions  to  them  that  could  be  thought  of,  and  at  the  same  time  declared 
he  would  put  the  first  person  that  answered  wrong  to  death,  and  after  binn  all  the  rest. 
The  oldest  man  among  them  was  to  be  judge. 

He  demanded  of  the  first,  *  WTiich  were  the  most  numerous,  the  living  or  the  dead  ?  * 
He  answered,  '  The  living,  for  the  dead  no  longer  exist.' 

The  second  was  asked, '  Whether  the  earth  or  the  sea  produce  the  largest  animals?' 
He  answered,  '  The  earth,  for  the  sea  is  part  of  it.' 

The  third,  '  Which  was  the  craftiest  of  all  animalfl  ? '  '  That,'  said  he,  'with  which 
man  is  not  yet  acquainted ' — ^meaning  himself. 

The  fourth,  *  What  was  his  reason  for  persuading  Sabbas  to  revolt  ?  *  *  Because/ 
said  he,  '  I  wished  him  either  to  Hve  with  honour,  or  to  die  as  a  coward  deserven.' 
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The  fiflh  had  this  qnestioii  put  to  him,  *  Which  do  7011  think  oldest,  the  day  or  iho 
night  ?  *  He  answered,  *  The  day,  by  one  day.'  As  the  long  appeared  surprised  at  this 
solution,  the  philosopher  told  him,  '  Abstruse  questions  must  have  abstruse  answers.' 

Then  addressing  himself  to  the  sixth  he  demanded,  '  What  are  the  best  means  for 
a  man  to  make  himself  loved? '  He  answered,  '  If  possessed  of  great  power,  do  not  make 
yourself  feared.' 

The  seventh  was  asked, '  How  a  man  might  become  a  god  ?'  He  answered,  *  By 
doing  what  is  impossible  for  man  to  do.' 

The  eighth,  '  Which  is  the  strongest,  life  or  death  ?'  '  Life,'  said  he,  '  because  it 
bears  so  many  evils.' 

The  last  question  he  put  was,  *  How  long  is  it  ^ood  for  a  man  to  live  P '  *  As  long,' 
said  thephilosopher,  as  he  does  not  prefer  death  to  life.' 

Then  tuniing  to  the  judge,  he  ordered  him  to  g^ve  sentence.  The  old  man  said, 
*  In  my  opinion,  they  have  iJl  answered  one  worse  than  the  other.'  '  If  this  is  thy  judg- 
ment,' said  Alexander,  '  thou  shalt  die  first.'  '  No,'  replied  the  philosopher,  '  unless  you 
choose  to  break  your  word ;  for  you  declared  that  the  man  who  answered  worst  should 
first  suffer.' 

The  king  loaded  them  with  presents,  and  dismissed  them." — ^Plxtt.  jilex.  c.  64r. 

8.  Happy  are  thy  men,  happy  are  these  thy  servants,  which  stand  con- 
tinually before  thee,  and  tiiat  hear  thy  wisdom. 

9.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  delighted  in  thee,  to  set  thee  on 
the  throne  of  Israel :  because  the  Lord  loved  Israel  for  ever,  therefore 
made  he  thee  king,  to  do  judgment  and  justice. 

"  The  only  sure  deliverance  from  the  evils  of  life,  said  Plato,  will  be  when,  by 
some  Divine  providence,  the  regal  power  shall  be  invested  in  a  prince  who  is  also  a 
philosopher,  and  under  whose  rule  virtue  shaU  triumph  over  vice.  A  man  who  is  thus 
truly  wise  is  not  only  blessed  himself,  but  those  who  hear  the  words  of  wisdom  from  his 
lips  are  blessed  also." — Plut.  Numa^  c.  20. 

10.  And  she  gave  the  king  an  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold,  and  of 
spices  very  great  store,  and  precious  stones :  there  came  no  more  such 
abundance  of  spices  as  these  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  gave  to  king 
Solomon. 

"  The  Sabesans  not  only  excel  aU  the  neighbouring  barbarians  in  wealth,  but  all 
other  people  whatsoever,  for  plenty  of  everything  that  is  counted  precious.  They  swim, 
as  it  were,  in  streams  of  gold  and  silver,  especially  at  Sabas,  the  seat  of  their  kings.  The 
doors  and  roofs  of  their  apartments  are  adorned  with  numberless  golden  bowls,  set  with 
precious  stones." — DiOD.  Sic.  1.  in.  c.  3. 

'*  The  Sabesans  alone  possess  the  tree  which  produces  frankincense." 

ViEG.  Geor^^.  1. 11.  v.  117. 

"  The  SabflBi  are  the  richest  of  all  in  the  great  abundance  of  their  spice-bearing 
groves,  their  mines  of  gold,  Ac." — Plin.  Hist.  not.  1.  vi.  c.  32. 

28.    And  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt. 

The  following  shews  that  the  use  of  horses  was  common  in  Egypt  at  a  very  early 
period. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  canals  cut  by  Sesostris,  Egypt,  which  was  before  conve- 
niently adapted  for  those  who  travelled  on  horseback  or  in  carriages,  became  unfit  for 
both."— Hdt.  L  ii.  c.  108. 
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80.     And  Ahijah  caught  the  new  garment  that  toaa  on  him,  and  rent  it  in 
twelve  pieces : 
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81.  And  be  said  to  Jeroboam,  Take  thee  ten  pieces  :  for  thns  saith  the 
liord,  the  God  of  Israel,  Behold,  I  will  rend  the  kingdom  out  of  the 
hand  of  Solomon,  and  will  give  ten  tribes  to  thee. 

Virgil  personifies 

'*  Discord  lejoicing  in  her  torn  yestore.'* — Yirq.  JBi^,  1.  yni.  v.  702. 

86.  And  nnto  his  son  will  I  give  one  tribe,  that  David  my  servant  may 
have  a  light  alway  before  me  in  Jerosalem,  the  city  which  I  have  chosen 
me  to  put  my  name  there. 

(EdipxLS  sajs  to  Creon,  who  has  torn  from  him  his  daughter  Antigone, — 

''  Thou  hast  robbed  me  of  ihB  only  light  these  eyes  oonld  boast !  " 

Soph.  (Edip.  CoUm,  ▼.  866. 

^  0  child !  0  light  to  a  mother  surpassing  the  sun !  " — Eurip.  /oh,  v.  1439. 

^  0  dearest  of  men  !  O  thon  that  comest  a  light  to  thy  sire !  " 

Ibid.  Here,  Fur,  ▼.  531. 
"  0  light  of  the  city !  "— Plaut,  8iich.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

See  Ps.  xxTn.  1. 

88.  And  it  shall  be,  if  thon  wilt  hearken  nnto  all  that  I  command  thee,  and 
wilt  walk  in  my  ways,  and  do  that  ia  right  in  my  sight,  to  keep  my 
statutes  and  my  commandments,  as  David  my  servant  did ;  that  I  will 
be  with  thee,  and  build  thee  a  sure  house,  as  I  built  for  David,  and  will 
give  Israel  unto  thee. 

Dion  exhorts  his  son  Dionysios  to  learn  of  Plato,  saying, — 

*'  Conformed  by  his  precepts  to  that  divine  exemplar  of  beauty  and  perfection 
which  called  the  nniverse  from  confusion  into  order,  yon  will  at  once  secure  your  own 
happiness  and  ilie  happiness  of  your  people." — Flut.  Dum^  c.  10, 
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8.  But  he  forsook  the  counsel  of  the  old  men,  which  they  had  given  him, 
and  consulted  with  the  young  men  that  were  grown  up  with  him,  and 
which  stood  before  him. 

The  ghost  of  Darius  thus  addresses  Xerxes  : — 

"  Xerxes,  my  son,  in  aU  the  pride  of  youth 
Listens  to  youthful  counsels  ;  my  commands 
No  more  remember'd.     Hence,  my  hoary  friends, 
Not  the  whole  line  of  Persia's  scepter'd  lords, 
You  know  it  well,  so  wasted 'her  brave  sons.'* 

-ffiscH.  Perea,  v.  782. 

*'  Seek  the  advice  and  friendship  of  the  aged." — ^Eubip.  Breeih.  apud  8io6.  eerm,  27. 

^'  Experience  is  able  to  evince  more  wisdom  than  youth." — Ibid.  Fkcenue.  v.  529. 

"  Old  age  possesses  prudence,  and  is  invaluable  in  counsel,  for  it  has  seen  and 
learnt  many  tMngs." — Jniipkanes, 

*^  The  inexperience  of  youth  ought  to  be  instructed  and  conducted  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  aged.'* — Cio.  de  of.  hh  c.  34. 

81.    Jeroboam  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people. 

**  Whereas  other  nations  rashly  and  inconsiderately  appoinfc  the  priests  of  sacred 
things,  some  selling  this  distinction  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  others  disposing  it  by  lot, 
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Komnlns  decreed  tbat  it  shotdd  neither  be  sold  nor  given  by  chance,  but  selected  for  the 
office  those  who  excelled  all  others  in  birth  and  excellence,  who  possessed  adequate  w^th 
and  an  unblemished  person.  These  he  appointed  to  be  priests,  not  for  a  time  only,  but 
for  their  whole  lives."— Dion.  Halic.  1.  u.  c.  18. 
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6.     And  the  ravens  brought  him  bread  and  flesh  in  the  morning,  and  bread 
and  flesh  in  the  evening ;  and  he  drank  of  the  brook. 

"  It  is  said  that  Saturn  is  fed  by  certain  birds,  which  fly  down  to  him  firom  a  rock 
and  bring  him  the  divine  food  ambrosia." — Pldt.  defac,  luna,  c.  26. 

**  The  infants  Bomulos  and  Bemus  were  suckled  by  a  wolf,  and  fed  and  taken  care 
of  by  a  wood-pecker." — ^Ibid.  MomuL  c.  4, 
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4.  For  it  was  so,  when  Jezebel  cnt  oflf  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  that 
Obadiah  took  an  hundred  prophets,  and  hid  them  by  fifty  in  a  cave, 
and  fed  them  with  bread  and  water. 

The  rocks  of  Syria  and  Palestine  consist  for  the  most  part  of  a  chalky  lime- 
stone formation,  in  which  caverns  and  extensive  fissures  are  always  found.  The  caves  of 
Syria  are  veiy  numerous,  and  have,  in  some  instances,  been  enlarged  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  shelter  and  defence. 

"  Above  Damascus  are  two  hills  called  Trachones,  and  towards  the  parts  occupied 
by  Arabians  and  ItursBans  promiscuously,  are  mountains  of  difficult  access,  in  which  were 
caves  extending  to  a  great  depth.  One  of  these  caves  was  capable  of  containing  four 
thousand  robbers,  when  the  territory  of  Damascns  was  subject  to  incursions  from  various 
quarters." — Stbab.  1.  xvi.  c.  2. 

16.  And  Elijah  said,  Js  the  Lord  of  hosts  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  I 
will  surely  shew  myself  unto  him  to-day. 

So  Tiresias,  the  blind  prophet  of  Thebes,  fearlessly  reproves  (Edipus  : — 

"  What  though  thou  rulest 
O'er  Thebes  despotic,  we  are  equal  here. 
I  am  Apollo's  subject,  and  not  thine." — Soph.  CSdip.  Ttft,  v.  408. 

19.  Now  therefore  send,  and  gather  to  me  all  Israel  unto  mount  Carmel, 
and  the  prophets  of  Baal  four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  prophets  of 
the  groves  four  hundred,  which  eat  at  Jezebel's  table. 

"  Between  Judesa  and  Syria  stands  Mount  Carmel,  the  place,  and  the  deity  of  the 
place,  bearing  the  same  name.  Nor  is  the  god  distinguished  by  any  statue  or  any  temple, 
but  only  by  an  altar  reared  and  worship  offered." — Tac.  Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  78. 

"  Yespasian  consulted  the  oracle  of  the  divinity  at  Mount  Carmel  in  Judaea." 

Suet.  Ve^,  c.  5. 

27.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  noon,  that  Elijah  mocked  them,  and  said,  Cry 
aloud  :  for  he  is  a  god  ;  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is 
in  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked. 

'*  Jove  went  yesterday  across  the  ocean  to  banquet  with  the  Ethiopians." 

H0M.//.I.1.  V.409. 
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'*  Jove  on  ids  concb  reclined  ids  awftd  kead 
And  Jono  slnmbered  on  the  golden  loed." — ^Ibid.  y.  423. 
*'  When  the  gods  proceed  to  a  banquet  and  feast,  they  ascend  bj  an  np-hill  path 
to  the  highest  arch  of  hearen." — Plat.  Pkcedr.  c.  26. 

"  It  is  no  wonder  said  Hegesias  that  the  temple  of  Diana  was  bnmed  ;  since  she 
was  absent  at  the  time,  employed  in  bringing  Alexander  into  the  world." 

Plut.  Alex.  c.  m. 
^'  'Tis  plain  that  the  gods  are  not  at  home,  and  probably  have  taken  a  voyage  to 
attend  '  The  feasts  of  Ethiopia's  blameless  race ;'  for  they  are  in  the  habit  of  inviting 
themselves  as.  gnests  to  those  honest  folks.'* — Lucian.  de  Jov,  trag.  c.  37. 
^'  Chasmides,        Did  yon  see  Jupiter  as  well  ? 
The  Shabpeb.    The  other  gods  said  that  he  had  gone  to  his  country  house 
to  dole  out  the  victoab  to  his  slaves." 

Plaut.  Tfimm.  Act.  iv.  sc.  2. 
'^  TimsBUS,  having  said  in  his  history  that '  the  same  night  in  which  Alexander  was 
bom  the  temple  of  Diana,  in  Ephesus,  was  burned  down,'  he  adds,  '  it  is  not  in  the  least  to 
be  wondered  at,  because  Diana  being  willing  to  assist  at  the  labour  of  Olympias,  was 
absent  from  home.' " — Cic.  de  Nat,  Beor,  1.  n.  27. 

28.  And  they  cried  aloud,  and  cut  themselves  after  their  manner  with 
knives  and  lancets,  till  the  blood  gushed  out  upon  them. 

"  The  Carians  of  Egypt  treat  themselves  at  this  solemnity  (the  rites  of  Isis)  with 
unparalleled  severity  :  they  cut  themselves  in  the  &ce  with  swords,  and  by  this  distin- 
guish themselves  from  the  Egyptian  natives." — Hdt.  1.  ii.  c.  61. 

^  The  saUors  as  they  approach  thee,  Asterie  of  many  altars,  furl  their  sails  ;  nor 
do  they  return  until  they  have  whirled  round  thine  altar,  lacerated  with  stripes,  and  have 
bitten  the  holy  trunk  of  the  olive,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them." 

Gallim.  Hymn,  in  Delon,  v.  316. 
"  It  is  the  universal  custom  with  the  worshippers  of  Hierapolis  to  maike  punctures 
in  honour  of  the  gods,  some  in  their  hands,  others  in  their  necks  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  all 
the  Assyrians  are  marked  in  that  manner." — LuciAif.  de  ded  Syr,  c.  59. 

*'  The  worshippers  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  spun  round  and  round,  slashed  them- 
selves in  the  arm  with  their  swords,  lolled  out  their  tongues,  and  pierced  them  through  in 
such  a  manner  that  frequently  they  were  all  over  blood." — Ibid.  Ann,  c.  37. 

"  Why  is  the  arm  wounded  with  the  sacred  knife  whenever  the  mad  music  sounds  ?" 

Pbopert.  1.  n.  eley.  18. 
*^  Bellona's  priests,  a  barb'rous  frantic  train 
Whose  mangled  arms  a  thousand  wounds  distain. 
Toss  their  if^d  locks,  and  with  a  dismal  yell. 
The  wrathfrd  gods  and  coming  woes  foretell." 

Luc.  Fkar$,  1. 1.  v.  665. 

'*  You,  who  but  a  while  since  were  a  Tuscan,  are  become  a  gallus  (a  priest  of 
Cybele)  ;  for  while  you  are  sacrificing  a  goat,  you  yourself  are  mutilated." 

Mabt.  1.  III.  epig.  24. 

88.  Then  the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell,  and  consumed  the  burnt  sacrifice,  and 
the  wood,  and  the  stones,  and  the  dust,  and  licked  up  the  water  that 
was  in  the  trench. 

"When  Hippocrates  was  present  at  the  Olympic  games,  a  victim  having  been 
saerificed,  the  brazen  vessels,  which  were  filled  with  flesh  and  with  water,  boiled  up  and 
oyerflowed  without  the  intervention  of  fire." — ^Hdt.  L  i.  c.  59. 
At  Egnatia, 

"  The  moonstruck  folk 
Assert,  if  incense  on  their  altars  lay. 
Without  the  help  of  fire  it  melts  away. 
The  sons  of  circumcision  may  receive 
The  wondrous  tale,  which  I  shall  ne'er  believe." 

HoR.  1.  m.  8aL  & 
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See  notes  on  Ley.  Yi.  13,  and  ix.  24 

The  expression  "  licked  np  "  is  nsed  metaphoricany,  in  allusion  to  the  pyramidal 
forms  of  the  flames,  which  resemble  tongues.  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  tongue  of  fire  (Is.  T. 
c.  24)  and  St.  Luke  describes  the  ''  cloven  tongues,  like  as  of  fire,"  which  sat  upon  each  of 
the  disciples  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.     A  similar  metaphor  occurs  in  Yirgil. 

'^  A  flame  arose  from  young  lulus'  head,  licking  his  hair,  eind  feeding  upon  his 
temples."— Via.  j^.  1.  ii.  v.  682. 

''  Mount  ^tua  then  we  spy, 
Ejio¥m  by  the  smoky  flames  that  lick  the  sky." 

Ibid.  I.  m.  t.  574. 

44.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  seventh  time,  that  he  said,  Behold,  there 
ariseth  a  little  cloud  out  of  the  sea,  Uke  a  man's  hand.  And  he  said, 
Go  up,  say  unto  Ahab,  Prepare  thy  chariot^  and  get  thee  down,  that  the 
rain  stop  thee  not. 

"  Forth  from  a  little  doud. 
Soon  as  the  storm  shall  burst,  it  will  o'erwhelm  thee, 
And  stop  thy  clamours." — Soph.  Jjax.  v.  1148. 

Aratus,  speaking  of  the  indications  of  rain  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  says  : — 

**  K  before  him  mount  a  little  cloudy 
Veiling  his  rising  beams  in  murky  shroud. 
By  this  forewarned,  within  the  house  remain. 
Charged  is  the  air  with  stores  of  pelting  rain." 

Abat.  Dioiem,  v.  845. 

An  isolated  cloud,  however  small,  though  seen  in  a  dear  sky,  announces  wind  and 
storm*" — Plin.  Hist  not.  1,  xyui.  c.  82. 

"  The  Indian  Philosophers,  at  the  beginning  of  eyery  year,  foretell  droughts,  rains, 
and  diseases,  and  such  other  things  as  are  to  happen." — Diod.  Sic.  1.  n.  c.  40. 

46.  And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  on  Elijah ;  and  he  girded  np  his  loins, 
and  ran  before  Ahab  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel. 

**  No  well-girt  runner  goes  before  us." — ^Mabt.  1.  xn.  epig.  24. 

^'  Sergius  Sulpidus  Galba  (afterwards  emperor)  distinguished  himself  by  leading 
an  escort,  with  a  shield  in  his  hand,  and  running  by  the  side  of  the  emperor  CaUgnla's 
chariot  twenty  miles  together." — Sueton,  GMa^  c.  6, 
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13.     And  it  was  so^  when  Elijah  heard  itj  that  he  wrapped  his  face  in  his 
mantle,  and  went  out,  and  stood  m  the  entering  in  of  the  cave. 

In  token  of  humble  reyerence  and  awe.     This  was  the  custom  at  the  Grecian 
sacrifices  : — 

"  Each  with  a  Phrygian  mantle  veil'd  his  head, 
And  all  commands  of  Helenus  obeyed  ; 
And  pious  rites  to  Grecian  Juno  paid." — ^Yibo.  JEin.  1.  m.  v.  545. 
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11.    And  the  King  of  Israel  answered  and  said,  Tell  ^m,  Let  not  him  that 
girdeth  on  his  Aamew  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off. 
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The  girdle  (or  liarsesa)  was  the  last  part  of  a  soldier's  aocontrement  to  be  pnt  on, 
BO  that  to  be  girded,  meant  to  be  ready  for  the  battle.  In  2  Swings  iii.  21,  the  words 
*'  As  many  as  were  able  to  put  on  armour,"  are*  rendered  in  the  Septoagint,  "  as 
many  as  were  able  to  be  girt  with  a  girdle  (ircpcc{axr/jiA'Oi  {cSn/v)." 

"  Atrides  caQed  aloud  to  the  Greeks,  and  commanded  them  to  gird  themselyes." 

HOM.  II.  1.  XI.  V.  15. 

23.     Gods  of  the  hills. 

"  Gods  of  every  kind."— Virg.  -^.  1.  yni.  v.  698- 

"  What  a  multitude  of  gods  there  is." — Cic.  de  not.  Dear.  1.  ni.  c.  16. 

"A  thousand  Lares  does  our  city  contain." — Ot.  Fast.  1.  t.  y.  145. 
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8.  And  Naboth  said  to  Ahab,  The  Lord  forbid  it  me,  that  I  shotdd  give 
the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee. 

"  Like  the  first  mortals  blest  is  he. 
From  debts,  and  usury,  and  business  free, 

With  his  own  team  who  ploughs  the  soil. 
Which  grateful  once  confessed  his  &ther's  toil." 

Hob.  1.  y.  earm.  2. 

4.  And  Ahab  came  into  his  house  heavy  and  displeased  because  of  the 
word  which  Naboth  the  JezreeUte  had  spoken  to  him  :  for  he  had  said, 
I  will  not  give  thee  the  inheritance  of  my  fiEkthers.  And  he  laid  him 
down  upon  his  bed,  and  turned  away  his  face,  and  would  eat  no  bread. 

Juyenal  thus  describes  the  coyetous  man  : — 

"  Now  swell  his  wants  :  one  manor  is  too  small. 
Another  must  be  bought,  house,  lands  and  all ; 
Still  'cribbed  confined,*  he  spurns  the  narrow  bounds, 
And  turns  an  eye  on  eyery  neighbour's  grounds  : 
There  all  allures  ;  his  crops  appear  a  foH 
To  the  rich  produce  of  their  happier  soil. 
'  And  this  1*11  purchase,  with  the  groye,'  he  cries, 

*  And  that  fair  hill,  where  no  grey  oliyes  rise.' 
Then  if  the  owner  to  no  price  will  yield, 
(Resolyed  to  keep  the  hereditary  field,) 
Whole  droyes  of  oxen  staryed  to  this  intent, 
Among  his  springing  com,  by  night,  are  sent, 
To  reyel  there,  t3l  not  a  blade  be  seen. 

And  aU  appear  like  a  dose-shayen  green. 

•  Monstrous  !*  you  say — And  yet  'twere  hard^  to  tell 
What  numbers,  tricks  like  these  haye  forced  to  seU." 

Juy.  8ai.  xrf .  v.  140. 

23.  And  of  Jezebel  also  spake  the  Lord,  saying.  The  dogs  shall  eat 
Jezebel  by  the  wall  of  Jezreel. 

24.  Him  that  dieth  of  Ahab  in  the  city  the  dogs  shall  eat ;  and  him  that 
dieth  in  the  field  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat. 

'*  Who  dares  inglorious  in  his  ships  to  stay. 
Who  dares  to  tremble  on  this  signal  day. 
That  wretch,  too  mean  to  fall  by  martial  power. 
The  birds  shall  mangle,  and  the  dogs  deyour." 

Hox.  Jl.  L  n.  y.  891. 
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"  The  mighty  Trojan  then  on  yonder  shore 
Expiring,  pale,  and  terrible  no  more, 
Shall  feast  the  fowls  and  glnt  the  dogs  with  gore." 

Ibid.  L  vni.  v.  379. 

Though  this  was  a  fate  generaUj  abhorred,  yet  this  feeling  was  not  nniyersal,  as 
the  following  will  show  : — 

"  Those  of  the  Bactrians  who  are  disabled  by  disease  or  old  age  are  thrown  alive 
to  be  devonred  by  dogs  kept  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
country  are  called  entombers." — Strab.  L  xi.  c.  II. 
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8.    Aiid  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  Jehoshaphat,  ITiere  is  yet  one  man, 
Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  by  whom  we  may  enquire  of  the  Lord ;  but 
I  hate  him ;  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good  concerning  me,  but  evil. 
So  Agamemnon  regarded  Calchas  : — 

*'  Augur  accurst !  denouncing  mischief  still, 
Prophet  of  plagues,  for  ever  boding  iU  ! 
Still  must  that  tongue  some  wounding  message  bring, 
And  still  thy  priestly  pride  provoke  thy  king  ?  " 

HoM.  11.  L  I.  T.  106. 
**  None  ever  loved  the  messenger  of  ill." — Soph.  jinH^,  v.  277. 

11.  And  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Chenaanah  made  him  horns  of  iron :  and 
he  said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  With  these  shalt  thou  push  the  Syrians, 
until  thou  have  consumed  them. 

"  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  wisdom  kick  and  push  at  one  another  as  with 
iron  horns  and  hoofs,  and  perish  through  their  own  insatiety.    —Plat,  de  rep,  1.  ix.  c.  10. 

"  Calanus  laid  a  dried  and  shrivelled  hide  before  Alexander,  and  first  trod  on  the 
edges  of  it.  This  he  did  all  round,  and  as  he  trod  on  one  side  it  started  up  on  the  other. 
At  last  he  fixed  his  feet  on  the  middle,  and  then  it  lay  still.  By  this  emblem  he  showed 
him  that  he  should  fix  his  residence  and  plant  his  principal  force  in  the  heart  of  his  empire, 
and  not  wander  to  the  extremities." — Plut.  Alexander,  c.  66. 

21.  And  there  came  forth  a  spirit,  and  stood  before  the  Lord,  and  said,  I 
will  persuade  him. 

22.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Wherewith  ?  And  he  said,  I  will  go 
forth,  and  I  will  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets. 
And  he  said,  Thou  shalt  persuade  himy  and  prevail  also  :  go  forth,  and 
do  so. 

23.  Now  therefore,  behold,  the  Lord  hath  put  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth 
of  all  these  thy  prophets,  and  the  Lord  hath  spoken  evil  concerning 
thee. 

In  like  manner  the  Phantoms  are  represented  in  Homer  waiting  at  the  iroxy  gate, 
to  go  forth  and  deceive  those  to  whom  they  shall  be  sent,  with  delusive  dreams. 

^'  Hard  is  the  task,  and  rare  (the  queen  r^oin'd), 
Impending  destinies  in  dreams  to  find : 
Immured  within  the  silent  bower  of  sleep, 
Two  portals  firm  the  various  phantoms  keep  : 
Of  ivory  one  ;  whence  flit,  to  mock  the  bram, 
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Of  winged  lies  a  light  fantastic  train  : 

The  gate  opposed  pellncid  yalves  adorn, 

And  columns  fair  incased  with  polished  horn  ; 

Where  images  of  truth  for  passage  wait, 

With  visions  manifest  of  fature  fate." — Hom.   Odyss.  1.  xix.  v.  669. 

From  the  gate  of  ivory  went  forth  the  delusive  dream  sent  by  Jove  to  mislead 
Agamemnon,  and  to  persuade  him  to  lead  his  army  to  battle,  by  the  promise  that  Troy 
should  be  delivered  into  his  hands,  the  real  design  being  to  bring  such  reverses  upon  him 
as  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  want  of  AchUles,  who  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the 
army  of  the  Greeks.  This  incident  is  singularly  like  the  history  of  Ahab  and  the  lying 
spint,  by  which  he  was  betrayed  to  go  up  and  fall  at  Eamoth  Gilead. 

"  To  honour  Thetis'  son  Jove  bends  his  care, 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war ; 
Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rise  to  sight, 
And  thus  commands  the  vision  of  the  night. 

'*  Fly  hence,  deluding  dream  !  and  light  as  air, 
To  Agamemnon's  ample  tent  repair. 
Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  the  embattled  train. 
Lead  all  his  Grecians  to  the  dusty  plain. 
Declare  e'en  now  'tis  given  him  to  destroy 
The  lofty  towers  of  wide-extended  Troy." — Hom.  11. 1.  ii.  v.  2. 

Thus  too,  CrcBSus  was  lured  by  a  deceiving  oracle  to  his  own  destruction. 

'*  The  oracle  consulted  by  Croesus  assured  him  that  if  he  prosecuted  a  war  against 
the  Persians  he  should  overthrow  a  mighty  empire.  Dependmg  upon  this  answer  he 
commenced  the  war  and  was  overthrown  by  Cyrus.  In  answer  to  the  complaints  of 
CroBSUS ;  the  oracle  declared  that  he  ought  to  have  enquired  whether  his  own  empire 
were  intended  or  that  of  the  Persians." — Hdt.  1.  i.  c.  53,  91. 

89,    The  ivory  house. 

The  palace  of  Atridea  is  thus  described ; 

^'  Above,  beneath,  around  the  palace,  shines 
The  sunless  treasure  of  exhausted  mines : 
The  spoils  of  elephants  the  roofs  inlay, 
And  studded  amber  darts  a  golden  ray." — HoM.  Odyss,  1.  iv.  v.  73. 

"  The  ivory  decked  palaces." — Eubip.  Iphig,  in  Aul.  v.  582. 

48.     Ships  of  Tharshish. 

Ships  of  Tarshish  are,  in  Scripture,  often  used  for  ships  in  general,  especially  for 
those  trading  to  distant  countries.  The  ships  were  to  start  from  Ezion-Geber  on  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  to  sail  round  Africa,  as  Solomon's  fleet  probably  had  done  before.  This  voyage 
was  made  by  the  Egyptians  about  200  years  later. 

"  Necho,  king  of  Egyjft,  despatched  some  vessels  under  the  conduct  of  PhconicianBi 
with  directions  to  pass  by  the  columns  of  Hercules,  and  after  penetrating  the  northern 
ocean,  to  return  to  Egypt.  These  Phoenicians,  taking  their  course  from  the  Red  Sea, 
entered  into  the  southern  ocean.  On  the  approach  of  autumn,  they  landed  in  Libya, 
and  planted  some  com  in  the  place  where  they  happened  to  find  themselves ;  when  this 
was  ripe,  and  they  had  cut  it  down,  they  again  departed.  Having  thus  consumed  two 
years,  they,  in  the  third,  doubled  the  colunms  of  Hercules  and  returned  to  Egypt.  Their 
relation  may  obtain  attention  from  others,  but  to  me  it  seems  incredible ;  for  they  affirmed 
that  having  s^ed  round  Lybia,  they  had  the  sun  at  their  right  hand." — Hdt.  1.  iv.  c.  42. 

The  sun  must  necessarily  have  been  in  this  position  after  the  Phcenicians  had 
passed  the  line,  and  as  this  circumstance  coxdd  never  have  been  imagined  or  invented  it 
18  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  story. 

"  ELanno  published  an  account  of  a  voyage  which  he  made  from  Gades  (Cadiz)  to 
the  extremity  of  Arabia.  We  learn  also  from  Cornelius  Nepos  that  one  Eudoxus,  his 
contemporary,  set  out  from  the  Arabian  gulf  and  was  carried  as  &x  as  Gbdes ;  and  long 
before  him  Coelius  Antipater  informs  us  that  he  had  seen  a  person  who  had  sailed  from 
Spain  ip  Ethiopia  for  the  purposes  of  trade." — Plin.  HUt  naL  1.  ii.  c.  ^7. 
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2.  And  Ahaziah  fell  down  through  a  lattice  in  his  upper  chamber  that  was 
in  Samaria,  and  was  sick :  and  he  sent  messengers,  and  said  unto  them, 
Go,  enquire  of  Baal-zebub  the  god  of  Ekron  whether  I  shall  recover  of 
this  disease. 

The  heathens  thought  that  plagues  and  diseases  were  inflicted  hj  some  eviL  deities. 
These  they  endeavoured  to  propitiate  by  sacrifices  which  were  generally  ofiered  by  night 
and  accompanied  by  dark  and  often  cruel  ceremonies.     See  Ezod.  Yiu.  24i,  and  ix.  LO. 

8.  And  they  answered  him,  He  was  an  hairy  man,  and  girt  with  a  girdle 
of  leather  about  his  loins.    And  he  said.  It  is  Elijah  the  Tishbite. 

"  The  Nabateeans  wear  no  tunics,  but  have  a  girdle  about  the  loins  and  walk 
abroad  in  sandals.     The  dress  of  the  kings  is  the  same,  but  the  colour  is  purple." 

Stbab.  1.  XYI.  c.  4. 

''  He  assumes  the  form  of  the  aged  prophet  Tiresias,  and  the  voice,  and  the  well- 
known  fleecy  garment." — Stat.  Th^.  1.  u.  v.  96. 
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11.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  still  went  on,  and  talked,  that,  behold, 
there  appeared  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both 
asunder ;  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven. 

Numerous  instances  of  apotheosis  or  the  deification  of  mortals  are  to  be  found  in 
ancient  history.  Those  who  believed  that  their  heroes  were*  of  divine  descent,  would 
naturally  attribute  to  them  a  return  to  the  company  of  the  gods  either  by  translation 
or  after  death.  The  Greeks  deified  many  of  their  heroes ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
Bomulus  none  of  the  Roman  kings  received  this  honour.  During  the  repubKc  no 
apotheosis  took  place ;  but  Julius  Ceesar  was  deified  after  his  death,  and  the  example  thus 
set  was  followed  in  l^e  case  of  other  emperors.  The  history  of  Enoch  or  that  of  Elijah, 
or  both  together,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  first  traditions  on  this  subject.  See  Glen.  v.  24. 

^'  The  people  of  ^gestus  distinguished  Philip  of  Crotona  by  very  unusual  honours. 
They  erected  a  monument  over  the  place  of  his  interment,  where  they  ofiered  sacrificea 
to  mm  as  to  a  divinily." — ^Hdt.  L  v.  c.  47. 

'*  The  Amphipolitans  performed  sacrifice  to  Brasidas  at  his  tomb,  as  a  hero.  They 
also  enacted  solemn  games  in  his  honour,  and  annual  sacrifices.  "^Thugtd.  1.  V.  c  11. 

Theocritus  says  of  Ptolemy, 

"  Him  Jove  received  with  honours  as  a  god, 
A  golden  palace  his  sublime  abode !" 

And  of  Berenice, 

"  The  lovely  queen,  0  Venus,  scap'd  the  grave, 
Yet  never  wafbed  o*er  the  moaning  wave ; 
But,  (ere  she  saw  the  infernal  waters  flow) 
Snatch'd  from  the  grisly  ferryman  below — 
Amid  the  radiance  of  thy  temple  plac'd 
And  with  with  a  share  of  all  thy  glory  grao'd."— Thiocb.  Id^U  17. 

*'  The  Patridans  conmianded  the  people  to  honour  and  worship  Bomulus,  who 
was  caught  up  to  heaven,  and  who,  as  he  had  been  a  gracious  king,  would  be  to  the 
Romans  a  propitious  deity." — ^Plut.  Rom,  c.  27. 
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^'  When  Alcides  mortal  mould  resign'd, 
His  better  part  enlarged  and  grew  refin'd, 
Angnst  his  visage  shone ;  almighty  Jove 
In  his  swift  car  his  hononr'd  offspring  drove ; 
High  o*er  the  hollow  clouds  the  conrsers  fly, 
And  lodge  the  hero  in  the  starry  sky."— Ov.  Metam,  1.  ix.  v.  268. 

"  One  day  while  holding  an  assembly  in  the  plain  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of 
Capra  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  his  army  .  .  .  the  king  (Romnlus)  was  envelpped 
in  a  iiiick  clond  which  hid  >^iTn  from  the  eyes  of  the  assembly  ;  and  he  was  never  more 
seen  upon  earth." — Liv.  1. 1.  c.  10. 

23.  And  he  went  np  from  thence  unto  Beth-el :  and  as  he  was  going  up 
by  the  way,  there  came  forth  little  children  out  of  the  city  and  mocked 
him,  and  said  unto  him,  Go  up,  thou  bald  head ;  go  up  thou  bald  head. 

Baldness  was  reckoned  a  deformity,  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  among  the 
Bomans  also,  who  adopted  various  contrivances  to  conceal  it. 

"  Disgpracefnl  (turpU)  is  the  shrub  without  leaves,  the  meadow  without  grass,  and 
the  head  without  hair." — Ov.  de  art.  amand.  1.  m.  v.  250. 

"  Borne  was  enslaved  by  a  Nero,  aye,  and  a  bald-pated  one  too !" 

Jxjr.8ai.i7.  V.38. 

"  When  Tiberius  retired  to  Campania  it  was  said  by  some  that  he  did  so  because 
lie  was  ashamed  in  his  old  age  of  lus  deformities,  his  head  being  bald,  <fec." 

Tag.  Jn.  1.  IV.  c.  57. 

"  His  baldness  gave  Julius  GflBsar  much  uneasiness,  having  often  found  himself  on 
that  account  exposed  to  the  jibes  of  his  enemies." — Sueton.  Jul.  c.  45. 

"  His  baldness  so  much  annoyed  Domitian,  that  he  considered  it  an  afiront  to 
himself,  if  any  other  person  was  reproached  with  it,  either  in  jest  or  in  earnest.'* 

Ibid.  Domii.  c.  18. 
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27.  Then  he  took  his  eldest  son  that  should  have  reigned  in  his  stead, 
and  offered  him  far  a  burnt  offering  upon  the  wall.  And  there  was 
great  indignation  against  Israel;  and  they  departed  from  him,  and 
returned  to  tietr  own  land. 

"  It  has  always  been  the  custom  with  these  barbarians  to  sacrifice  human  beings 
to  Saturn."— Soph.  Fragm.  132. 

"  The  Gkrals  impale  upon  stakes,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  malefactors  who  have  been 
kept  prisoners  for  five  years :  they  then  bum  them  with  many  other  victims  upon  a  vast 
pile  of  wood,  ofiering  them  as  a  burnt  sacricfie  to  their  deities.  In  like  manner  they  off*er 
their  captives  also  as  sacrifices  to  the  gods." — Diod.  Sic  1.  v.  c.  2. 

"  ^^  ancients  are  said  to  have  offered  human  victims  to  Saturn.  The  Carthar 
ginians  did  so  while  their  city  stood ;  and  the  Gfauls  and  other  western  nations  have  the 
same  custom  in  these  days." — ^DiON.  Halic.  1. 1. 

^'  As  Themistodes  was  sacrificing  on  the  deck  of  the  admiral's  gaUey,  three  captives 
were  brought  to  him  of  uncommon  beauly,  elegantly  attired  and  set  off  with  golden 
ornaments.  ^  Euphrantides  the  soothsayer,  observing  that  a  bright  flame  blazed  out  of  the 
victims,  while  a  sneezing  was  heard  fipom  the  right,  took  Themistodes  by  the  hand  and 
ordered  that  the  three  youths  should  be  consecrated  and  sacrificed  to  Bacchus  Omestes ; 
for  by  this  means  the  Greeks  might  be  assured  not  only  of  safety  but  of  victory.  The- 
mistocles  was  astonished  at  the  strangeness  and  cmeliy  of  the  order ;  but  the  multitude, 
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who  in  great  and  pressing  difficulties  trust  rather  to  absnrd  than  to  rational  methods, 
invoked  the  god  with  one  voice  and  leading  the  captives  to  the  altar,  insisted  npon  their 
being  offered  np  as  the  soothsayer  had  directed." — Plut.  Themist.  o.  13. 

The  people  of  Chios,  Tenedos,  and  Lesbos  offered  human  sacrifices  also  to  Bacchus 
sumamed  Omodius  :  but  this  custom  was  not  common  with  the  Greeks ;  and  the  above 
is  the  only  instance  of  it  recorded  among  the  Athenians. 

"When  Alexander  approached  the  city  Pellion,  he  offered  three  boys,  three 
maidens  and  three  black  rams  in  Sacrifice." — Arb.  Exped,  Alex,  1.  i.  c.  5. 

"  The  Guuls,  in  time  of  war  or  danger  either  sacrifice  human  victims  or  make  vows 
that  they  will  do  so ;  for  they  thiok  that  it  is  impossible  for  their  gods  to  be  appeased, 
unless  one  man's  life  is  given  for  another's." — Gas.  de  belL  Gal,  1.  vi.  c.  16. 

"  Four  sons  of  Sulmo,  four  whom  IJfens  bred, 
He  took  in  fight  and  living  victims  led, 
To  please  the  ghost  of  Pallas,  and  expire 
In  sacrifice  before  his  funeral  fire."— V  ieg.  JEn.  1.  x.  V.  517. 


2  KINGS  IV. 
1.     The  creditor  is  come  to  take  unto  him  my  two  sons  to  be  bondmen. 

Under  the  Jewish  law  children  were  regarded  as  the  proper  goods  of  their  parents, 
who  had  power  to  sell  them  for  seven  years.  They  were  liable  also  to  be  taken  as  slaves 
in  case  of  non-payment  of  debt.  The  authority  of  parents  was  very  great ;  and  the  dis- 
obedient child  was  liable  to  capital  punishment,  though  not  at  the  independent  will  of  the 
parent.     These  customs  were  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

"  So  greatly  were  the  poor  of  Athens  in  debt  to  the  rich,  that  some  parents  were 
forced  to  sell  their  own  children,  (for  no  law  forbade  it)  and  to  quit  the  city  to  avoid  the 
severe  treatment  of  the  usurers." — Plut.  Solon^  c.  13. 

26.  Run  now,  I  pray  thee,  to  meet  her,  and  say  unto  her.  Is  it  well  with 
thee  ?  is  it  well  with  thy  husband  ?  is  it  well  with  the  child  ?  And  she 
answered.  It  is  well. 

"  CEdipus.     What  answer  bearest  thou  from  the  God  ?     Or  good  or  ill  ? 
"  Cbeon.       Good,  very  good ;  for  know 

The  worst  of  ills,  if  rightly  used,  may  prove. 
The  means  of  happiness." — Soph.  (Mdip.  Ttfran.  v.  86. 
"  Let  us  never  imagine  anything  to  be  an  evil  which  is  an  appointment  of  the 
immortal  gods,  or  of  nature  the  common  parent  of  all." — Cic.  Disp.  Tmc,  1. 1.  c.  49. 

29.    Lay  my  staflf  upon  the  face  of  the  child. 

The  infant  Procas  pining  under  the  supposed  attacks  of  the  Striges  or  Vampyres, 
is  restored  by  tiie  wand  of  Janus.  ,  .     i.  i.       i.i. 

"  The  wand  of  Janus,  made  of  the  white  thorn  was  placed  m  the  spot  where  the 
narrow  window  gave  light  to  the  chamber ;  after  that  it  is  said  that  the  birds  no  more 
polluted  the  cradle,  and  the  child's  former  complexion  returned  to  him." 
^  Ovro.  FMi.  1.  VT.  T.  165. 
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10.  And  Elisha  sent  a  messenger  unto  him,  saying,  Go  and  wash  in 
Jordan  seven  times,  and  thy  flesh  shall  come  again  to  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  be  clean. 
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"  The  waters  of  the  river  Anigmfi  ore  a  cure  for  alphi,  or  leprous  eraptions,  and 
the  white  tetter,  and  the  lichen  (a  species  of  leprosy).'* — Strab.  1.  Tin.  c.  3. 

Midas  having  been  changed  to  gold,  prays  to  be  delivered  from  the  spell.  The 
god— 

"  Bids  him  seek  the  stream  that  cuts  the  land, 
Nigh  where  the  tow'rs  of  Lydian  Sardis  stand ; 
Then  trSeu^e  the  river  to  the  fountain  head, 
And  meet  it  rising  from  its  rocky  bed  : 
There,  as  the  bubbling  tide  pours  forth  amain. 
To  plunge  his  body  in  and  wash  away  the  stahi." 

OvcD.  Metam.  1.  xi.  v.  134. 

12.  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  iiie 
waters  of  Israel  ?  may  I  not  wash  in  them  and  be  clean  ?  So  he  tamed 
and  went  away  in  a  rage. 

The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  pay  great  veneration  to  all  rivers.  Naamaii  may 
have  supposed  that  he  was  required  to  seek  relief  from  the  river  deity  of  Jordan.  Hence 
his  preference  for  the  rivers  Abana  and  Fharpar.  The  eagerness  which  he  displayed 
to  adore  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  after  his  recovery,  lends  probabOity  to  this  suppo- 
sition.    See  Ezod.  vii.  20. 

Achilles  refers  to  the  sacred  character  of  the  river  Scamander,  when  triumphing 
over  Lycaon,  whom  he  had  slain  and  thrown  into  the  stream : — 

'•  What  boots  ye  now  Scamander's  worshipp'd  stream, 
His  earthly  honours  and  immortal  name  r 
In  vain  your  immolated  bulls  are  slain. 
Your  living  coursers  glut  his  gulfs  in  vain ! 
Thus  he  rewards  you." — Hom.  IL  1.  xxi.  v.  130. 

"  Whene'er  thy  feet  the  river  ford  essay. 
Whose  flowing  current  winds  its  limpid  way. 
Thy  hands  amid  the  pleasant  waters  lave. 
And,  lowly  gazing  on  the  beauteous  wave, 
Appease  the  river  god.     If  thou,  perverse. 
Pass  with  unsprinkled  hands,  a  heavy  curse 
Shall  rest  upon  thee  from  th'  observant  skies, 
And  after-woes,  retributive,  arise.'* — Hbs.  Oper,  et  Dies,  v.  735. 

"  To  all  rivers  the  Persians  pay  extreme  veneration.  They  will  neither  spit,  wash 
their  hands,  nor  throw  any  filth  into  any  of  them." — Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  138. 

Biver  gods  were  represented  with  horns  as  an  emblem  of  power.     See  Dan.  viii.  8. 

"  The  bull-faced  visage  of  Cephisus."— Eubip.  Ion,  v.  1261. 

Achilles  devoted  his  hair  as  an  offering  to  the  river  Sperchius. 

"  The  great  Achilles  stands  apart  in  prayer. 
And  from  his  head  divides  the  yellow  hair ; 
Those  curling  locks  which  fi^m  his  youth  he  vow'd, 
And  sacred  grew  to  Sperchius'  honour'd  flood." 

Hom.  II,  Lxxni.  v.  142. 
"  The  Persians  never  pollute  a  river,  nor  wash  nor  bathe  in  it.     They  never  throw 
a  dead  body  nor  anything  unclean  into  it." — Stbab.  1.  xv.  c.  3. 

*'  The  Egyptians  esteem  nothing  so  sacred  as  the  river  Nile." 

Plut.  de  Isid,  et  Onrid,  c.  5. 
*'  Lucullus  sacnflced  a  bull  to  Euphrates,  on  account  of  his  safe  passage." 

Ibid.  Lucul.  c.  24. 
"  The  Egyptians  reverence  the  Nile,  the  Thessalians  the  Peneus,  the  Scythians 
the  Ister,  the  JStolians  the  Achelous,  the  Spartans  the  Eurotas,  and  the  Athenians  the 
Ilyssus.  The  Phrygians  of  Celaenas  reverence  two  rivers — the  MaBander  and  the  Marsyas." 

Max.  Ttr.  Diss.  38. 
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"  Alexander  having  crossed  the  Ister,  offered  sacrifice  upon  the  bank  of  the  riyer 
to  Jnpiter  the  preserver,  and  to  Ister  also,  for  affording  him  a  safe  passage.*' 

AsR.  £iped.  Alex,  L  i.  c.  4. 

''The  Latins  esteeming  the  rivers  of  their  country  sacred,  dedicated  to  them 
priests,  and  altars,  and  groves." — Tag.  Ann.  1. 1.  c.  79. 

16.  But  he  said,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  I  will  receive 

none.     And  he  urged  him  to  take  it;  but  he  refused. 

He  would  not  give  occafiion  for  the  reproach  which  Creon  addressed  to  Tiresias, 
and  which  was  most  likely  a  proverbial  saying. 

"  Tour  prophetic  race  are  all  lovers  of  gold." — Soph.  Antig.  v.  1055. 

17.  And  Naaman  said,  Shall  there  not  then,  I  pray  thee,  be  given  to  thy 
servant  two  mules'  burden  of  earth  ?  for  thy  servant  will  henceforth 
offer  neither  burnt  offering  nor  sacrifice  unto  other  gods,  but  unto  the 
Lord. 

Naaman  wished,  doubtless,  to  build  an  altar  of  earth  to  the  God  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  attributed  a  particular  efficacy  to  the  earth  of  that  country  in  which  his  cure  had 
been  effected.  He  supposed  that  Jehovah,  like  the  heathen  deities,  was  a  local  god,  and 
could  only  be  worshipped  acceptably  on  his  own  soiL  Altars  of  torf  are  often  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  writers. 

"  The  fragrant  incense,  and  the  sacred  fire, 
Bais'd  on  the  living  turf,  to  hail  the  day 
To  which  the  mamed  world  their  homage  pay*" 

Hob.  1.  m.  earm.%. 

"  Let  the  altar  be  erected,  green  with  the  grassy  turf." — Ovid.  TrUt.  1.  v.  eleg,  5. 

"  When  disembarking,  on  the  shore  they  laid 
The  sacred  offering,  first  to  Phoebus  xnade  ; 
Then  Triton,  ruler  of  the  lake,  appeared — 
A  seeming  youth,  his  graceful  form  he  rear'd: 
A  verdant  sod  he  lifted  from  the  plain. 
As  pledge  of  friendship,  and  addresH'd  the  train : — 
Hail,  gsdlant  youths,  from  Triton's  hand  receive 
A  friendly  pledge  that  never  shall  deceive. 
Assurance  of  protection,  ere  ye  go  ; 
No  greater  can  a  deity  bestow.*' — ^Apol.  Bhod.  Arg,  1.  rv.  v.  1550. 

22.  Giye  them,  I  pray  thee,  a  talent  of  silyer  and  two  changes  of 
garments. 

These  were  the  customary  offerings  of  subjects  to  their  kings,  and  also  the  usual 
parting  gifts  (fcu^ia)  bestowed  by  a  host  upon  his  guests.     Alcinoiis  and  the  Pheoacian 
princes  present  such  gifts  to  Ulysses  at  his  departure  fr*om  their  land. 
*'  Since  wisdom's  sacred  guidance  he  pursues. 
Give  to  the  stranger^g^uest  a  stranger's  dues. 
Twelve  princes  in  our  realm  dominion  share, 
O'er  whom  supreme  imperial  power  I  bear. 
Bring  gold — a  pledge  of  love ;  a  talent  bring, 
A  vest,  a  robe,  and  imitate  your  king." — ^Hom.  Odyst.  1.  vm.  t.  387. 

''  Oobrjas  gave  to  Gyrus  cups  of  gold,  vessels  of  various  kinds,  all  manner  of 
apparel,  and  daricks  without  number." — Xbn.  Cgrop,  1.  v.  c.  2. 

"  Alexander  returned  to  Taxiles  the  presents  he  had  offered  him,  and  gave  him  in 
addition  a  thousand  talents  and  many  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
Persian  apparel."— Q.  Cubt.  l.vm.  c.l2. 
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17.  And  Elisha  prayed,  and  said,  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  open  his  eyes,  that  he 
may  see.  And  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young  man ;  and  he 
saw :  and,  behold,  the  mountain  was  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire 
round  about  EHsha. 

Minerva  says  to  Tydides : — 

"  I  take  away,  the  mist  from  before  your  eyes,  that  yoa  may  distingiiish  between 
the  gods  and  the  mortals  in  the  fight." — Hom.  II.  1.  v.  v.  127. 

Venus  tlins  addresses  MneoA : — 

"  Now  cast  your  eyes  around,  while  I  dissolve 
The  mists  and  films  that  mortal  eyes  involve ; 
Pnrge  from  yonr  sight  the  dross,  and  make  yon  see 
The  shape  of  each  avenging  deity." — ViRO.  JUn,  1.  ii.  v.  604. 

"  Then  gazing  np,  repeated  peals  they  hear, 
And  in  a  heav'n  serene  refulgent  arms  appear, 
Bedd*ning  the  skies,  and  glitt'ring  all  aroimd ; 
The  temper'd  metals  clash,  and  yield  a  silver  sound." 

Ibid.  1.  vni.  v.  628. 

22.  And  he  answered,  Thou  shalt  not  smite  them :  wouldest  thou  smite 
those  whom  thou  hast  taken  captive  with  thy  sword  and  with  thy  bow  ? 
Set  bread  and  water  before  them,  that  they  may  eat  and  drink,  and  go 
to  their  master. 

'*  MESifENQEB.     It  is  not  practicable  for  you  to  put  him  to  death. 
Alcmeka.         In  vain,  then,  have  we  taken  him  prisoner.     But  what  law  hinders 

him  from  dying  ? 
Mes.  It  seems  not  eood  to  the  chiefs  of  this  land. 

Alcm.  What  is  this  r     Not  good  to  them  to  slay  one's  enemies  ? 

Mess.  Not  any  one  whom  they  have  taken  alive  in  battle." 

EuEip.  Heracl,  v.  961. 

^'  Ptsbhus.         There  is  no  law  which  spares  the  captive,  or  forbids  that  he  i^ould 
suffer. 
AoAMEHNON.    Though  the  law  forbids  it  not,  it  cannot,  for  very  shame,  be  done." 

Senec.  Troad,  v.  337. 

25.  And  there  was  a  great  famine  in  Samaria :  and  behold  they  besieged  it, 
till  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  four  score  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth 
part  of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung  for  ^^e  pieces  of  silver. 

"  When  Demetrius  besieged  Athens,  the  famine  in  that  city  was  so  great  that, 
among  many  other  dreadful  things,  the  following  is  mentioned : — A  father  and  his  son 
were  sitting  in  the  same  room  in  the  last  despair,  when  a  dead  mouse  happening  to  £dl 
from  the  roof  of  the  house  they  both  started  up  and  fought  for  it." — Plut.  Demet,  c.  34, 

"  In  the  war  with  the  Caducii,  the  troops  of  Artaxerxes  were  forced  to  kill  their 
beasts  of  burden,  and  eat  them ;  and  those  became  so  scarce  that  an  ass*s  head  was  sold 
for  sixty  drachmas." — ^Ibid.  Artax,  c.  24. 

"  When  Sylla  was  besieging  Athens,  a  bushel  of  wheat  was  sold  for  one  thousand 
drachmas.  The  people  ate  not  only  the  herbs  and  weeds  that  grew  about  the  citadel,  but 
sodden  leather  and  oil  bags." — Ibid.  SyUa^  c.  13. 

29.  So  we  boiled  my  son,  and  did  eat  him  :  and  I  said  unto  her  on  the 
next  day,  Give  thy  son,  that  we  may  eat  him :  and  she  hath  hid  her 
son. 
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80.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king  heard  the  words  of  the  woman, 
that  he  rent  his  clothes ;  and  he  passed  by  upon  the  wall,  and  the  people 
looked,  and,  behold,  he  had  sackcloth  within  upon  his  flesh. 

^  When  Mithiidates  became  sensible  of  the  extremity  to  which  his  soldiers  were 
reduced^  and  that  they  were  forced  even  to  eat  human  flesh,  all  his  ambition  and  spirit  of 
contention  died  away." — Plut.  LmcuL  c.  11. 

When  the  camp  of  Spendius  and  Matho  was  besieged  by  Amiloar, 

**  The  rebels  were  reduced  to  so  great  extremity  by  £Eunine,  that  they  were  forced 
to  feed  npon  each  other.  When  they  had  impiously  devoured  all  their  prisoners  and 
slaves,  and  no  succours  were  arrived,  the  multitude  grew  impatient  of  their  misery,  and 
began  to  threaten  their  chiefs." — Poltb.  1. 1.  c.  6. 
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6.  For  the  Lord  had  made  the  host  of  the  Syrians  to  hear  a  noise  of 
chariots,  and  a  noise  of  horses,  even  the  noise  of  a  great  host :  and  they 
said  one  to  another,  Lo,  the  king  of  Israel  hath  hired  against  us  the 
kings  of  the  EQttites,  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyptians,  to  come  npon  «is. 

7.  Wherefore  they  arose  and  fled  in  the  twilight,  and  left  their  tents,  and 
their  horses,  and  their  asses,  even  the  camp  as  it  wasj  and  fled  for  their 
Ufe. 

**  Phoebus  himself  the  rushing  battle  led, 
A  veil  of  clouds  involved  his  radiant  head ; 
High  held  before  him,  Jove's  enormous  shield 
Portentous  shone,  and  shaded  all  the  field : 
Vulcan  to  Jove  the  immortal  gift  consigned. 
To  scatter  hosts  and  terrify  mankind. 

As  long  as  Phoebus  bore  unmov'd  the  shield, 
Sat  doubtM  ecmquest  hovering  o'er  the  field  ; 
But  when  alofb  he  shakes  it  in  the  skies. 
Shouts  in  tibeir  ears,  and  lightens  in  their  eyes, 
Deep  horror  seizes  every  Grecian  breast. 
Their  force  is  humbled  and  their  fear  confessed." 

HOM.  //.  Lxv.  V.306. 
••  Whea  the  gods  oppose  «fl,  valour  bends 
To  cowardice,  and  strei^gtii  to  weakness  yields." 

{?OPBL  Jjax^  V.  455. 
'*  The  Persians,  when  passii^  Cyrene  tiiey  had  arrived  at  the  hill  of  the  Ljcean 
Juniter,  expressed  regret  at  not  having  plundered  it.  They  accordingly  returned,  and 
enaeavoured  a  second  time  to  enter  the  place,  but  the  Cyrenians  would  not  suffer  them. 
Although  no  one  attempted  to  attack  them,  the  Persians  were  seized  with  such  a  panic, 
that,  returning  in  haste,  they  encamped  at  the  distance  of  about  sixty  stadia  from  the 
city."— Hdt.  I IV.  c.  203. 

"  When  the  Persian  King  besieged  Mespila,  he  could  not  make  himself  master  of 
it,  either  by  length  of  time  or  force  ;  but  Jupiter  having  struck  the  inhabitants  with  a 
panic  fear,  it  was  taken." — Xen.  (^rop.  1.  iii.  c.  4. 

"  The  vast  army  of  Tigranes  was  put  to  flight  by  Lucullus  without  any  conflict ; 
instead  of  standing  to  receive  the  Romans  they  set  up  a  cry  of  fear,  and  most  despicably 
fled  without  strikii^  a  stroke ;  insomuch  that  all  those  myriads  were  routed  without 
waiting  to  receive  one  wound  or  spilling  one  drop  of  blood. — Plut.  Lucul,  c.  28. 
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8.  And  when  these  Iq)er8  came  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the  camp,  they 
went  into  one  tent,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and  carried  thence  silver,  and 
gold,  and  raiment,  and  went  and  hid  it ;  and  came  again,  and  entered 
into  another  tent,  and  carried  thence  also^  and  went  and  hid  it. 

*'  After  the  battle  of  FlateBa  the  helots,  as  they  dispersed  themselves  over  the  camp, 
found  tents  decorated  with  gold  and  silver,  couohes  of  the  same,  goblets,  cnps,  and  drink- 
ing vessels  of  gold,  besides  sacks  of  gold  and  silver  cauldrons,  placed  on  carriages.  The 
dead  bodies  they  stripped  of  bracelets,  chains,  and  cimeters  of  gold ;  to  their  habits  of 
Tarioos  colonrs  they  paid  no  attention.     Many  things  of  value  the  helots  secreted." 

Hdt.  1.  a.  c.  80. 
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30.    And  when  Jehu  was  come  to  Jezreel,  Jezehel  heard  of  it ;  and  she 
painted  her  face,  and  tired  her  head,  and  looked  oat  at  a  window. 

Juno  is  represented  preparing  to  propitiate  Jupiter,  by  a  similar  device  : — 

"  Jove  to  deceive,  what  methods  shall  she  try, 
What  arts  to  blind  his  all-beholding  eye  P 
At  length  she  trusts  her  power  ;  resolved  to  prove 
The  old,  yet  still  successftd  cheat  of  love  ; 
Against  his  wisdom  to  oppose  her  charms, 
And  lull  the  Lord  of  launders  in  her  arms. 

Now  first  she  bathes  ;  and  round  her  body  pours 

Soft  oils  of  fragrance,  and  ambrosial  showers  : 

With  decent  pride 

Her  artM  hands  the  radiant  tresses  tied  ; 

Part  on  her  head  in  shining  ringlets  roU'd, 

Part  o*er  her  shoulders  waved  hke  melted  gold. 

Around  her  neck  a  heavenly  mantle  flow'd, 

That  rich  with  Pallas*  labour'd  colours  glow'd  : 

Large  clasps  of  gold  the  foldings  gathered  round ; 

A  golden  zone  her  swelling  bosom  bound. 

Far-beaming  pendants  tremble  in  her  ear. 

Each  gem  illumined  with  a  triple  star. 

Then  o'er  her  head  she  casts  a  veil  more  white 

Than  new-£airn  snow,  and  dazzling  as  the  light. 

Last  her  fair  feiet  celestial  sandals  grace ; 

Then  issuing  radiant  with  majestic  pace, 

Forth  fix»m  the  dome  the  imperial  goddess  moves. 

And  calls  the  mother  of  the  smiles  and  loves." — HoM.  Ih  1.  xiv.  y.  160. 
The  custom  of  paii^ting  the  face  and  otherwise  adorning  the  person  prevailed  very 
generally  in  the  east  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  was  introduced  from  thence  iuto  Greece. 
"  I  am  standing  here  idle,  painted  over  with  white  lead  to  entice  the  men." 

Abistoph.  JSccles.  v.  878. 

"  If  this  white  lead  should  be  waahed  off,  you'll  see  the  wrinkles  in  her  fitce  quite 
plainly."— Ibid.  FluL  v.  1064. 

"  The  wife  oi  Ischomachiis  had  paii;ited  her  face  with  a  certain  cosmetique  in  order 
to  make  her  skin  look  fairer  than  it  was  ;  and  with  another  mixture  had  .endeavoured  to 
increase  the  natural  bloom  of  her  cheeks  ;  and  also  had  put  on  higher  shoes  than  ordinary, 
to  make  her  look  taller  than  she  really  was." — Xen.  CEcon.  c.  10. 

'*  Stimmi  is  called  by  most  persons  plaiyopAthalman,  it  being  extensively  employed 
in  the  caUiblepharic  preparations  of  fexnales,  for  the  purpose  of  dilating  the  eyes." 

Plin.  RisL  nat  1.  xxxiii.  c.  34. 
q2 
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Among  the  Asiatics  the  practice  of  pamting  the  face  was  not  peculiar  to  the  female 
sex,  nor  was  it  regarded  as  any  mark  of  effeminacy. 

"  Cyras  observed  Astyages  to  be  adorned,  with  his  eyes  and  complexion  painted, 
and  with  false  hair ;  things  that  are  allowed  amongst  the  Medes  ;  for  the  pnrple  coat,  the 
rich  habit  called  candys,  collars  abont  the  neck,  and  bracelets  about  the  arms,  all  belong 
to  the  Medes." — Xen.  Qyrop,  1. 1.  c.  3. 

"  Snrena,  the  leader  of  the  Parthians,  was  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  Medes, 
with  his  face  painted,  and  his  hair  curled  and  equally  parted," — Plut.  Jfarc.  Otmm,  c.  24 

**  You  madly  imitate  the  painted  Briton  :  with  foreign  ornaments  your  head's  be- 
decked. Tet  nature's  figure  is  always  the  best.  Belgic  colouring  is  not  becoming  to  the 
Homan  face.  May  many  an  evil  fall  upon  her,  in  the  shades  below,  who  foolishly  ^dsifies 
her  looks." — Peopebt.  1.  n.  eUg,  14. 

"  One  with  needle  held  obliquely,  adds  to  his  eyebrows,  touched  with  moistened 
Boot ;  and  raising  the  lids,  paints  his  quivering  eyes."— Juv.  8aJt,  n.  y.  93. 
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7.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  letter  came  to  them,  that  they  took  the 
kmg's  sons,  and  slew  seventy  persons,  and  put  then*  heads  in  baskets, 
and  sent  him  them  to  Jezreel. 

*'  In  the  £Eunilies  of  kings  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  murder  of  sons,  wiyes, 
and  mothers  :  as  for  the  killing  of  brothers,  like  a  postulate  in  geometry,  it  was  con* 
sidered  as  indisputably  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  reigning  prince." 

Plut.  Demeir.  c.  3. 
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18.  And  Jehoash  king  of  Judea  took  all  the  hallowed  things  that  Jehosh- 
aphat,  and  Jehoram,  and  Ahaziah,  his  fiathers,  kings  of  Judah,  had 
dedicated,  and  his  own  hallowed  things,  and  all  the  gold  tAat  was  fomid 
in  the  treasures  of  the  House  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  king's  house,  and 
sent  it  to  Hazael  king  of  Syria  :  and  he  went  away  from  Jerusalem. 

So  Paris  offers  to  Greece — 

*'  The  spoils  and  treasures  he  to  Ilion  bore, 

With  large  increase 

Of  added  Trojan  wealth,  to  buy  the  peace." 

HoM.  J7. 1.  TH.  V.  389. 

^'  Darius  offered  Alexander  ten  thousand  talents  and  half  of  Asia,  if  he  would  with- 
draw his  army. ' — Plut.  £eg.  et  Imp,  Jpophth,  Alex,  c.  ii. 
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21.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  were  burying  a  man,  that,  behold,  they 
spied  a  band  of  men  ;  and  they  cast  tiie  man  into  the  sepulchre  of 
Elisha  :  and  when  the  man  was  let  down,  and  touched  the  bones  of 
Elisha,  he  revived  and  stood  up  on  his  feet.    . 

Hippolytus  is  said  to  have  been  restored  to  life  by  ^sculapius,  whence  he  was  called 
Vrbius,  (quasi  vir  bis.) 
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"  The  grasp  of  death 
Restored  the  man  whose  forfeit  breath 
Had  from  its  mansion  flown." —Pikd.  F^th,  hl  v.  99. 

**  Tom  bj  wild  horses  on  the  sandy  shore, 
Another's  crimes  th'  unhappy  hunter  bore  ; 
Glutting  his  £Ei.ther's  eyes  with  guiltless  gore. 
But  chaste  Diana,  who  his  death  deplored, 
With  -^sculapian  herbs  his  life  restored." — YiRQ,  JSn,  l.Tii.  v.  761. 

"  I  then  beheld  the  darksome  realms  of  woe, 
And  bathed  my  wounds  in  smoking  streams  below, 
There  I  had  stayed,  nor  second  life  enjoyed, 
But  PeBan's  son  his  wondrous  art  employed  ; 
To  light  restored,  by  medicinal  skill, 
In  spite  of  fate,  and  rigid  Pluto's  will."— Oy.  Metam,  1.  XY.  v.  531. 

Bo  Aloestis  is  said  to  haYe  been  restored  from  the  graYe  by  Hercules,  who  pre- 
Yailed  OYer  death,  and  compelled  him  to  release  her. 

"  Admetus.  Do  I  behold  my  wife  whom  I  buried  ? 

Hebcules.  Be  well  assured  thou  dost. 

Adm.  May  I  touch  her  ?  may  I  speak  to  her  as  my  loYing  wife  ? 

Her.  Speak  to  her,  for  thou  hast  all  that  thou  desirest. 

Adm.  O  noble  son  of  the  all-powerful  Jove  !  How  didst  thou  bring 

her  from  beneath  into  this  light  ? 

Hero.  Having  fought  a  battle  with  the  prince  of  those  beneath. 

Adm.  Where  didst  thou  say  thou  hadst  this  conflict  with  deatluP 

Hbbc.  At  the  tomb  itself."— Eubip.  JlceaL  v.  1129. 
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8,  But  he  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  yea,  and  made  his  son 
to  pass  through  the  fire,  according  to  the  ahominations  of  the  heathen, 
whom  the  Lord  cast  out  from  hefore  the  children  of  Israel. 

The  inhnman  custom  of  burning  children  to  Moloch  is  belieYed  to  haYe  originated 
in  Phoenicia,  where  Saturn  passed  under  the  name  of  Moloch.     Some  of  the  Babbins  sup- 

Cthat  tije  victims  were  not  absolutely  burnt,  but  merely  passed  between  two  Aimaces. 
Jeremiah,  alluding  to  this  custom  says,  They  have  filled  this  place  with  the  blood  of 
innocents.  They  have  built  also  the  high  places  of  Baal  to  bum  their  sons  Ydth  fire,  for 
burnt  offeringa  unto  Baal.  Jer.  xix.  5,  6.  MoreoYer,  human  sacrifices  were  common 
among  the  Gentiles  ;  See  2  Kings  in.  27  ;  aud  it  is  certain  these  were  sometimes  offered 
by  burning  the  Yictims  aliYe. 

"  The  Carthaginians  offered  as  a  sacrifice  two  hundred  sons  of  the  nobility  ;  and 
no  fewer  than  three  hundred  more  Yoluntarily  offered  up  themselYcs.  There  was  a 
brazen  statue  of  Saturn  wiih  the  hands  extended,  but  so  inclined  towards  the  earth  that 
the  boy  who  was  laid  upon  them  to  be  sacrificed  should  slip  off,  and  so  Mi  headlong  into 
a  deep  fiery  furnace." — Diod.  Sic.  L  xx.  c.  1. 
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4.     So,  king  of  Egypt. 

So  is  called  in  profane  authors  Sabaco  ;  he  was  an  Ethiopian,  who,  in  the  begin- 
xiing  of  Hezekiah's  reign  iuYaded  Egypt,  and  haYing  taken  Boccharis,  the  king,  prisoner, 
burnt  him  aliYe,  and  occupied  his  longdom. 
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"  In  the  reign  of  Anysis,  Sabacns,  king  of  Ethiopia,  overran  Egypt' with  a 
nnmerons  army.  Anysis  fled  to  the  morasses  and  saved  his  life  ;  bat  Sabacns  continued 
master  of  Egypt  for  the  space  of  fifty  years/'^Hixr.  1.  ii.  c.  137. 

"  Boccharis  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  one  Sabach,  on  Ethiopian,  who  sur- 
passed all  former  monarchs  in  his  reverence  for  the  gods,  and  his  kindness  to  his  subjects." 

DiOD.  Sic.  Li.  c. 5. 

6.     In  the  cities  of  the  Medes. 

The  Medes  were  at  this  time  under  the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians  ;  from  whom 
they  afterwards  revolted. 

'*  The  Assyrians  had  been  in  possession  of  Upper  Asia  for  a  period  of  520  years." 

Hdt.  L  I.  a  95. 

30.     Succoth-benoth. 

The  name  Succoth-beuoth  signifies  The  tents  of  the  Virgins.  Selden  supposes  that 
the  temples  of  Yenus  or  Astarte,  at  Babylon,  are  intended,  in  which  the  virgins  prostituted 
themselves  to  strangers.     See  note  on  Deut.  xxin.  18. 
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4.  He  remoTed  the  high  places,  and  brake  the  images,  and  cut  down  the 
groTes,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  that  Mopes  had  made  : 
for  nnto  those  days  the  children  of  Israel  did  bum  incense  to  it  :  and 
he  called  it  Nehushtan. 

Serpents  were  the  objects  of  superstitious  reverence  in  other  temples. 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  Thebes  there  are  sacred  serpents  not  at  all  troublesome  to  men. 
They  are  very  small,  but  have  two  horns  on  the  top  of  the  head.  When  they  die  they 
are  buried  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  to  whom  they  are  said  to  belong." — ^Hdt.  L  n.  c.  74. 

19.     The  great  king. 

**  Amistres,  Artaphemes,  and  the  might 
Of  great  Astaspes,  Megabazes  bold. 
Chieftains  of  Persia,  kings  that  to  the  pow'r 
Of  the  great  king  (Xerxes)  obedient,  march  with  thesOi 
Leading  their  martial  thousands." — ^-^SCH.  Per*,  v.  21. 

"  Cyrus  the  great  king."--HDT.  1. 1.  c.  188. 

"  Susa,  where  the  great  king  occasionally  resides." — Ibid.  1.  T.  e.  49. 

"  Artaxerxes,  the  great  king." — Plat.  Lys,  c.  5. 

"  An  Ionian  came  to  Babylon,  to  the  great  king." — Max.  Ttr.  diss.  19. 

26.  Am  I  come  np  without  the  Lord  against  this  place  to  destroy  it  ? 
The  Lord  said  to  me  go  up  against  this  land,,  and  destroy  it. 

Eabshakeh  did  not  believe  the  God  of  Israel  to  be  the  supreme  deity,  but  only  the 
god  of  a  nation,  such  a  deity  as  the  god  of  Hamath,  of  Arpad,  or  of  Sepharvaim.  The 
gods  of  the  country  he  had  propitiated,  as  the  heathen  always  thought  it  necessary  to  do  ; 
an  iu  stance  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  anxiety  of  Balak  to  procure  the  assistance  of 
Balaam  against  the  people  whose  deity  he  represented. 

"  Cyrus  having  given  orders  to  his  soldiers  to  make  all  things  ready,  made  a  sacri- 
fice, first  to  Regal  Jove,  then  to  the  other  deities  ;  and  prayed  that  they  would  vouch- 
safe to  be  conductors  to  the  army.  He  invoked  likewise  the  heroes,  mhabitants  and 
guardians  of  the  land  of  Media.  As  soon  as  he  had  passed  the  borders  he  performed  pro- 
pitiatory rites  to  the  earth  by  libations,  and  to  the  gods  by  sacrifice ;  and  implored  ^c 
favour  of  the  heroes,  inhabitants  of  Assyria." — Xen.  Qyrcfp.  1.  ra.  c.  3. 
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"  At  this  place  (Meroe)  is  an  oracle  of  Jupiter,  whose  declarations,  with  the  most 
implicit  obedience,  they  permit  to  regulate  all  their  martial  expeditions." 

Hdt.  1. 11.  c.  29. 
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28.  Becanse  thy  rage  against  me  and  thy  tnmnlt  is  eome  np  into  mine 
ears,  therefore  I  will  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose,  and  my  hridle  in  thy 
lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the  way  by  which  thou  earnest* 

"  After  the  taking  of  Memphis  by  Cambyses  two  thousand  Egyptians  were  made 
to  walk  in  procession  with  ropes  round  their  necks  and  bridles  in  their  mouths." 

Hdt.  1.  III.  c.  14. 

"  The  Thessalians  said  of  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  that,  like  a  stubborn  and  un* 
manageable  horse,  he  required  to  be  checked  with  a  strong  bridle." — Lit.  1.  xxxix.  c.  25. 

35.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out, 
and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five 
thousand  :  and  when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold,  they 
were  all  dead  corpses. 

"  When  a  man  fights  against  him  whom  Grod  honours  and  assists,  a  great  and 
sudden  destruction  comes  upon  him." — Hoh.  11, 1.  XYU.  v.  98. 

''  When  Sennacherib,  king  of  Arabia  and  Assyria,  attacked  Egypt  with  a  mighty 
army,  the  soldiers  of  Sethos  (having  been  ill-treated  by  him)  reftised  to  assist  him. 
In  this  perplexity  the  priest  retired  to  the  shrine  of  his  god,  before  which  he  lamented 
his  danger  aod  misfortunes.  Here  he  sunk  into  a  profound  sleep,  and  his  deity  promised 
him  in  a  dream,  that  if  he  marched  to  meet  the  Assyrians  he  should  experience  no  injury, 
for  that  he  woTild  fnmish  him  with  assistance :  the  vision  inspired  him  with  confidence :  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  adherents  and  marched  to  Pelusiuni,  the  entrance  of  Egypt. 
Kot  a  soldier  accompanied  the  party,  which  was  composed  entirely  of  tradesmen  and 
ardzaus.  On  their  arrival  at  Pelusium,  so  immense  a  number  of  mice  infested  by  night 
the  enemy's  camp,  that  their  quivers  and  bows,  together  with  what  secured  their  arms  to 
their  shields,  were  gnawed  in  pieces.  In  the  morning,  the  Arabians  finding  themselves 
without  arms,  fled  in  confusion  and  lost  great  numbers  of  their  men." — Hi>T.  1.  ii.  c  141. 
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6.     I  win  add  unto  thy  days  fifteen  years. 

The  aged  king  ^son,  is  said  to  have  had  his  life  prolonged  by  the  prayers  and 
incantations  of  his  wife  Medea. 

'*  To  the  stem  king  of  ghosts  she  next  applied, 
And  gentle  Proserpine,  his  ravish'd  bride. 
That  for  old  Msou  with  the  laws  of  fate 
They  would  dispense,  and  lengthen  his  short  date  ; 
Thus  with  repeated  praVrs  she  long  assails 
Th'  infernal  tyrant,  and  at  kust  prevails  ; 

His  feeble  frame  resumes  a  yomthM  air, 
A  glossy  brown  his  hoary  beard  and  hair. 
The  meagre  paleness  from  his  aspect  fled  ; 
And  in  its  room  sprung  up  a  florid  red ; 
Through  all  his  limbs  a  youthful  vigour  flies. 
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His  emptied  ort'ries  swell  with  fresh  supplies  : 
Gazing  spectators  scarce  believe  their  eyes." 

Ovid.  Metam.  1.  vii.  v.  248,  292. 

7.  And  Isaiah  said,  Take  a  lump  of  figs.  And  they  took  and  laid  it  on 
the  boil,  and  he  recovered. 

"  With  the  leaves  of  figs  still  green,  an  application  is  made  for  scrofnlous  and  other 
sores.  Figs  are  applied  in  all  cases  where  sores  are  required  to  be  brought  to  a  head  or 
dispersed.  A  decoction  of  figs  is  applied  to  boOs,  inflamed  tumours,  and  imposthumes  of 
the  parotid  glaads.  Green  figs  applied  raw,  with  the  addition  of  nitre  and  meal,  remove 
warts  and  wens." — ^Plin.  Hut,  nat,  1.  xxm.  c.  63. 

11.  And  Isaiah  the  prophet  cried  unto  the  Lord:  and  he  brought  the 
shadow  ten  degrees  backward,  by  which  it  had  gone  down  in  tiie  dial 
of  Ahaz. 

"  As  to  the  pole,  the  gnomon  and  the  division  of  the  dav  into  twelve  parts,  the 
Greeks  received  them  from  the  Babylonians." — Hdt.  L  ii.  c.  109. 

Pherecydes  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  made  a  sundial,  to  mark  the  hours  of 
the  day,  B.C.  600. 

"  A  sundial,  the  work  of  Pherecydes,  the  astronomer,  is  still  preserved  in  the  island 
of  Syra." — DiOG.  Laert.  PAer^c.  vit. 

Before  his  time,  the  Phoenicians  had  contrived  a  dial  in  the  Isle  of  Scyros,  which 
described  the  solstices.     Plutarch  says  : — 

"  At  the  fort  of  the  citadel  at  Syracuse,  under  the  Pentapylas,  was  a  lofty  sundial, 
which  had  been  placed  there  by  Dionysius." — Plut.  Dion^  c.  29. 

13.     Hezekiah  shewed  them  all  the  house  of  his  precious  things, 

Lucan,  speaking  of  the  display  of  wealth  and  luxury  made  by  Cleopatra  to  Csesar, 
exclaims  :— 

"  Fantastic  madness  of  unthinking  pride. 
To  boast  that  wealth  which  prudence  strives  to  hide  ! 
In  civil  wars  such  treasures  to  display, 


And  tempt  a  soldier  with  the  hopes  of  prey, 

Li 


lUOAN.  Vharn,  1.  x.  v.  146. 


2  KINGS  XXm. 
6.     Them  that  burnt  incense  unto  Baal,  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  moon. 

"  Then  were  appointed  certain  Magi  to  sing  a  hymn  to  the  gods,  always  as  soon  as 
it  was  day,  and  every  day  to  sacrifice  to  such  deities  as  the  Magi  should  direct." 

Xen.  Chfrop,  1.  vm.  c.  1. 

"  Sacrifices  are  always  begun  at  daybreak,  with  a  view  to  anticipate  the  goodwill 
of  the  gods." — Ibid.  Lcu:.  Rep,  c.  13. 

Plato  mentions  the  custom  of — 

*'  Addressing  the  gods  in  prayers  and  supplications,  both  at  the  rising  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  rolling  upon  the  ground  and  offering  adorations,  both  by  the  Greeks  and 
barbarians." — Plat,  de  leg,  1.  x.  c.  3." 

Virgil  thus  describes  the  priest  of  Latinus : — 

"  Then  to  the  rising  sun  he  turns  his  eyes, 
And  strews  the  beasts  designed  for  sacrifice 
With  salt  and  meal."— ViRQ.  Mi,  1.  Xii.  v.  172, 
See  notes  on  Exod.  x.  23. 
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7.    And  he  brake  down  the  h6uses  of  the  sodomites,  that  toere  by  the 
honse  of  the  Lord,  where  the  women  wove  hangings  for  the  grove. 

There  is  much  uncertabity  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  asherah,  here  and  in 
other  places  rendered  ffrove.  An  idol  or  image  of  some  kind  is  probably  intended.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  in  the  religions  of  the  ancient  heathen,  groves  played  a  prominent 
part.  It  was  thonght  wrong  to  shnt  up  the  god  within  walls,  and  hence  trees  formed  the 
first  temples.  Ghroves  were  forbidden  to  uie  Jews,  on  account  of  the  snperstitioas 
reverence  paid  to  them  by  the  nations.     See  Dent.  xvi.  21. 

"  The  new-raised  altcurs  in  the  leafy  wood." — Soph.  Trachin.  v.  756. 

"  In  the  city  of  Bubastis  there  is  a  temple  which  well  deserves  attention.  A  wall, 
ornamented  with  sculpture,  surrounds  the  building ;  in  the  interior  part  a  grove  of  lofty 
trees  shades  the  temple,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  statue  of  the  goddess." 

Hdt.  1.  n.  c.  138. 

*'  On  entering  Lydia  fi:t>m  Phrygia,  Xerxes  found  a  plane  tree  so  very  beautiful, 
that  he  adorned  it  with  chains  of  gold,  and  assigned  the  guard  of  it  to  his  immortal  band." 

Ibid.  1.  vii.  c.  81. 

"  Be  flowering  Lotus  twined  that  loves  the  ground. 
And  with  its  wreath  the  plane-tree  branches  crowned." 

Theogb.  Idyll,  xvni. 

"  At  Daphne,  near  Antioch,  is  a  large  forest  with  a  thick  covert  of  shade,  and  . 
springs  of  water  flowing  through  it.     In  the  midst  of  the  forest  is  a  sacred  grove,  which 
is  a  sanctuary  and  a  temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana."— Strab.  1.  xvi.  c.  2. 

*'  Mankind  have  consecrated  to  their  gods  groves  and  mountains,  and  assigned  to 
every  deiiy  a  particular  bird,  or  tree,  or  plant." — LucuN.  de  Sacrjf.  c.  10. 
In  the  palace  of  Priam, 

"  Uncovered  but  by  heaven,  there  stood  in  view 
An  altar.     Near  the  hearth  a  laurel  grew, 
Dodder'd  with  age,  whose  boughs  encompass  round 
The  household  gods,'and[,Bhade  the[^oly  ground." 

ViEG.  -ift».  1.  n.  V.  612. 

*'  There  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine  hill  a  grove,  dark  with  the  shade  of  the 
holm  oak,  on  seeing  which  you  would  immediately  exclaim — '  Surely  a  divinity  dwells 
here ! ' "— Ov.  Fait  L  in.  v.  295. 

"  I  saw  myself  the  garlands  on  their  boughs, 
And  tablets  hung  for  gifts  of  granted  vows." 

Ibid.  Metam,  1.  vm.  v.  722. 

"  Assemblies  of  the  Latin  states  were  held  at  the  grove  of  Ferentina." 

Liv.  1.  vn.  C.26. 

'*  Six  miles  firom  the  city  (Croto)  stood  the  &mous  temple  of  Juno  Jjacinia.  Here 
a  consecrated  grove,  encompassed  on  the  extremities  by  close-ranged  trees  and  tall  firs, 
comprehended  in  the  middle  a  tract  of  rich  pasture  ground,  in  which  the  cattle  of  every 
kind,  sacred  to  the  goddess,  fed  without  any  keeper." — Ibid.  1.  xxiv.  c.  3. 

"  Near  Tusculum  is  a  grove,  which  has  been  consecrated  to  Diana  by  the  people  of 
Latium  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  formed  of  beeches,  the  foliage  of  which  has  ail  the 
appearance  of  being  trimmed  by  art."— Plin.  Hist,  not.  1.  xvl  c.  91. 

"  In  fidr  Arcadia's  blissful  bow'rs  there  stood 
A  noted  oak.     The  nymphs  that  haunt  the  wood 
Had  vow'd  it  sacred  to  their  guardian  maid, 
And  at  the  rites  divine,  due  off*rings  paid. 
Here  she  was  wont  her  bow  and  shafts  to  place. 
And  high  display  the  trophies  of  the  chase ; 
The  lion's  brindled  hide  its  boughs  adorns. 
The  boar's  sharp  tusks  and  stag's  wide  branching  horns. 
Such  honours  heap  this  monarch  of  the  grove. 
That  scarce  the  crowded  limbs  have  room  to  move ; 
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While  the  refulgent  steel  destroys  the  shade, 
Dispels  the  gloom,  and  lightens  aU  the  glade.'' 

Stat.  TM.  I.  ix.  t.  585. 

*'  Arminiiis  and  his  followers  assembled  in  a  wood  sacred  to  Hercules." 

Tag.  Amm.  Ln.  a  12. 

The  sacred  groves  were  mnch  frequented  on  holidays  ;  and  after  the  celebration  of 
the  mysteries  public  entertainments  were  held  there,  accompanied  with  dancing  and  other 
mirthfdl  demonstrations.     Tibnllus  alludes  to  these  practices  : — 

"  The  vOlager  (his  sacred  offerings  paid 
In  the  diffk  grove  and  consecrated  shade), 
His  wife  and  sons,  now  darkness  parts  the  throng, 
Drives  home,  and  whistles  as  he  reels  along." 

TiBDLL.  1. 1,  el^.  X.  V.  55. 

11.  And  he  took  away  the  horses  that  the  kings  of  Judah  had  given  to 
the  sun,  at  the  entering  in  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  by  the  chamber 
of  Nathan-melech  the  chamberlain,  which  loas  in  the  suburbs,  and 
burned  the  chariots  of  the  sun  with  fire. 

The  Persians  worshipped  the  sun  under  the  name  Mithras.  The  procession  of 
Cyrus  from  his  palace  is  thus  described : — 

^*  Next  to  the  bull  there  were  horses  led  for  a  sacriBce  to  the  sun.  After  these 
proceeded  a  white  chariot,  with  its  perch  of  gold  adorned  with  a  crown  or  wreath  around 
it^  and  sacred  to  Jove.  After  this  a  white  chariot^  saared  to  the  sun,  and  adorned  with  a 
crown  as  that  before*"~XBN.  Oyrop.  1.  vm.  c.  3. 

"  Persia  propitiates  Hyperion  begirt  with  rays  of  light,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a 
horse,  that  no  sluggish  victim  may  be  offered  to  the  swift  god." — Ov.  Fast.  1. 1.  v.  385. 

12.  The  altars  that  were  on  the  top  of  the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz,  which 
the  kings  of  Judah  had  made* 

^'  The  Nabataeans  worship  the  sun,  and  construct  their  altar  on  the  top  of  a  house,, 
pouring  out  libations  and  burning  frankincense  upon  it  every  day." — Strab.  1.  XVL  c.  4. 
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6.     So  Jehoiakim  slept  with  his  fathers  :  and  Jehoiachin  his  son  reigned 
in  his  stead. 

*'  The  Persians  hold  the  sons  of  sovereigns  in  the  greatest  reverence ;  and  eren  if 
ih«  &ther8  revolt  they  will  permit  Hie  sons  to  succeed  to  their  authority." 

Hdt.  1.  m.  c  15. 
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9.     And  Jabez  was  more  honourable  than  his  brethren  :  and  his  mother 
called  his  name  Jabez,  saying,  Because  I  bare  him  with  sorrow. 

So  Idas  and  Marpessa  changed  their  daughter's  name  : — 
"  The  afflicted  jwir,  their  sorrows  to  proclaim, 
From  Cleopatra  changed  their  daughter's  name, 
And  call'd  Alcyone  ;  a  name  to  show 
The  father's  grief^  ti^e  monming  mother's  woe." 

HoM.  n.  1.  Et.  V.  667. 
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10.    And  they  put  his  armonr  in  the  house  of  their  gods,  and  fastened  his 
head  in  the  temple  of  Dagon. 

*'  Alexander  sent  to  Athens  thvee  hundred  suits  of  Persian  armonr,  to  he  hnng  up  in 
the  temple  of  Pallas  there,  bj  way  of  acknowledgment  of  his  victories  ;  and  ordered  an 
inseription  to  he  fixed  over  them  to  this  effect,  "  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  and  aU  the 
Greeks,  except  the  Lacedssmonians,  have  devoted  these  spoils,  taken  from  the  barbarians 
inhabiting  Asia." — Asb.  JSxped.  AUx,  1. 1.  c.  16. 

On  the  palace  of  king  Latinns — 

''  Around  the  posts  hung  helmets,  darts  and  spears, 
And  captive  chariots,  axes,  shields,  and  bars, 
And  broken  beaks  of  ships,  the  trophies  of  the  wars.'* 

ViRG.  JBa.  1.  vn.  V.  183. 
See  1  Sam.  xxi.  9. 
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17.  And  David  longed,  and  s^d,  Oh  that  one  would  give  me  drink  of  the 
water  of  the  well  of  Beth-lehem,  that  is  at  the  gate  ! 

18.  And  the  thtee  brake  through  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  and  drew 
water  out  of  the  well  of  Beth-lehem,  that  was  by  the  gate,  and  took  tV, 
and  brought  it  to  David  :  bat  David  would  not  drink  of  it,  but  poured 
it  out  to  the  Lord. 

'*  When  Alexander  was  on  his  march  against  Darius  the  soldiers  often  suffered 
ttiore  for  want  of  water  dian  by  fatigue,  and  manv  of  the  cavalvy  were  tikiable  to  hold 
ontb  On  one  occasion  some  Macedonians  had  m^ed  tibeir  bottles  at  a  river  and  were 
bringing  the  water  upon  males.  These  people,  seeing  Alexander  greatlv  distressed  with 
thirst,  (for  it  was  in  the  heat  of  the  day)  immediately  filled  a  helmet  with  water,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  him.  He  asked  them  to  who>m  they  were  carrying  it  ?  and  they  said, '  To  our 
sons  ;  but  if  our  prince  does  but  live  we  shall  get  ot^er  children,  if  we  lose  them.'  Upon 
this  he  took  the  helmet  in  his  hand ;  but  looking  round  and  seeing  all  the  horsemen 
bending  their  heads,  and  fixing  their  eyes  upon  the  water  he  retomea  it  without  drink- 
ing.    However  be  praised  the  people  that  offered  it^  and  said — '  If  I  alone  drink,  these 
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good  men  will  be  dispirited.'  The  cavaliy,  who  were  witnesses  to  this  act  of  temperance 
and  magnanimity,  cned  out,  *  Let  ns  march  !  We  are  neither  weary  nor  thirsty,  nor 
shall  we  even  think  ourselves  mortal,  while  under  the  conduct  of  snch  a  king.' 

Plut.  Alex,  c.  42. 

A  similar  stoiy  is  told  of  Cato  when  with  the  Roman  host  in  the  deserts  of  Africa : 

"  As  forward  on  their  weary  way  they  went, 
Panting  with  drought,  and  all  with  labonr  spent, 
Amidst  the  desert,  desolate  and  dry. 
One  chanced  a  little  trickling  spring  to  spy  : 
Proud  of  the  prize  he  drained  the  scanty  store, 
And  in  hi  helmets  to  the  chieftain  bore. 
Around,  in  crowds  the  thirsty  legions  stood, 
Their  throats  and  clammy  jaws  with  dust  bestrew'd, 
And  all  with  wishful  eyes  tiie  liquid  treasure  viewed. 
Around  the  leader  cast  his  careful  look. 
Sternly,  the  tempting  envied  gift  he  took. 
Held  it,  and  thus  the  giver  fierce  bespoke  : 
And  think'st  thou,  then,  that  I  want  virtue  most  1 
Am  I  the  meanest  of  this  Roman  host ! 
Am  I  the  first  soft  coward  that  complains  ! 
That  sinks  unequal  to  these  glorious  pains  ! 
Am  I  in  ease  and  infamy  the  first ! 
Rather  be  thou,  base  as  thou  art,  accurst, 
Thou  that  dar'st  drink,  when  all  beside  thee  thirst. 
He  said  ;  and  wrathful  stretching  forth  his  hand, 
Poured  out  the  precious  draught  upon  the  sand." 

Ltioan.  Fkar9. 1.  cl  ▼.  49& 
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12.  Sanctify  yourselves. 

"  When  the  libation  of  the  mom  demands 
The  ruddy  wine,  forbear  with  unwashed  hands 
To  lift  the  cup  ;  with  ear  averted,  Jove 
Shall  spurn  thy  prayer,  and  every  god  above." 

Hes.  Oper.  et  Dies,  v.  722. 

13.  For  because  ye  did  it  not  at  the  first,  the  Lord-  our  God  made  a 
breach  upon  us,  for  that  we  sought  him  not  after  the  due  order. 

Ulysses  says: 

"  Long  on  th'  -Egyptian  coast  by  calms  confined, 
Heaven  to  my  fleet  refused  a  prosperons  wind ; 
No  vows  had  we  preferred  nor  victim  slain ! 
For  this  the  gods  each  favouring  gale  restrain  : 
Jealous,  to  see  their  high  behests  obey'd ; 
Severe,  if  men  th'  eteriuiQ  rights  evade." — HoK.  Odyss,  1.  iv.  ▼.  351. 

16.  And  David  spake  to  the  chief  of  the  Levites  to  appoint  their  brethren 
to  be  the  singers  with  instruments  of  musick,  psalteries  and  haips  and 
cymbals,  sounding,  by  lifting  up  the  voice  with  joy. 

'^  In  active  measures  round  the  sacred  blaase 
The  choir  they  lead,  and  lo  Pssans  raise ; 
^agrus'  hallowed  son,  amid  the  throng. 
Tunes  to  the  Thracian  lyre  melodious  song." 

Apol.  Rhod.  L  n.  v.'  101. 
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Plutarcli  describing  a  ceremony  of  the  Jews  which  he  calls  "  cradephoria",  says  : — 

"  Then  come  others  playing  upon  harps  and  flutes,  whom  they  call  in  their  language 
Levites." — Sympos,  1.  it.  qtuBst.  5. 

"  When  the  worship  of  Juno  comes  on,  the  priests  begin  to  sing  and  to  pipe,  and 
to  clatter  their  castanets." — LucuN.  de  ded  Syr.  c.  44. 

The  Carmen  Saaculare  of  Horace  is  a  hymn,  or  series  of  hymns  addressed  to  Apollo 
and  Diana,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  lyric  poetry  in  existence.  It  was  sung  at  the 
fifbh  representation  of  the  secular  games  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  concluding 
lines  have  been  translated  thus  : — 

"  Lo  !  we  the  chosen,  youthful  choir, 

Taught  with  harmonious  voice  to  raise 
Apollo's  and  Diana's  praise. 
In  full  and  certain  hope  retire, 
That  all  th'  assembled  gods  and  sovereign  Jove, 
These  pious  vows,  these  choral  hymns  approve.'* 

Hob.  Carm.  Sec.  v.  137. 
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8.  But  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me,  saying,  Thou  hast  shed 
blood  abundantly,  and  hast  made  great  wars :  thou  shalt  not  build  an 
house  unto  my  name,  because  thou  hast  shed  much  blood  upon  the 
earth  in  my  sight. 

Hector,  being  invited  by  his  mother  Hecuba  to  pour  a  libation  to  Jove,  replies: — 

''  Let  chiefs  abstain,  and  spare  the  sacred  juice 
To  sprinkle  to  the  gods,  its  better  use. 
By  me  that  holy  office  were  profaned  ; 
111  fits  it  men  with  human  gore  distain'd, 
To  the  pure  skies  their  horrid  hands  to  raise, 
Or  offer  Heaven's  great  sire  polluted  praise." 

HoM.  iZ.  1.  VI.  V.  264. 

*'  Obestes,  (addressing  Minerva).    I  am  not  stained  with  blood,  nor  with  my  hand 
jwllute  thy  statue." — ^sch.  Eumen.  v.  445. 

"  Chorus.  Oh  sons  of  Jove,  is  it  lawful  for  us  to  approach  thy  converse  ? 
Castor  and  Pollux.  It  is  law^  for  those  not  poUuted  by  these  murders. 
Orestes.  And  may  I  share  in  speech,  sons  of  Tyndarus  ? 
Cis.  AND  Pol.  Thou  mayest.    I  will  lay  this  deed  of  blood  upon  Phoebus." 

EuRiP.  Mectra,  v.  1292. 

.^neas,  fleeing  from  Troy,  bids  his  father  cany  the  images  of  the  gods. 

*'  In  me  'tis  impious  holy  things  to  bear. 
Bed  as  I  am  with  slaughter  new  from  war, 
Till  in  some  living  stream  I  cleanse  the  guilt 
Of  dire  debate,  and  blood  in  battle  spilt." — ViRG.  -^.  1.  n.  v.  718. 

14.  Now,  behold,  in  my  trouble  I  have  prepared  for  the  house  of  the 
Lord  an  hundred  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  a  thousand  thousand 
talents  of  silver ;  and  of  brass  and  iron  without  weight ;  for  it  is  in 
abundance  :  timber  also  and  stone  have  I  prepared ;  and  thou  mayest 
add  thereto. 
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In  m J  troable,  is  in  tlie  marginal  reading,  in  mj  poverty — a  poverty  wHcli  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  Roman, — 

**  C.  CsBcilins  Clandins  Isidorus  declared  by  his  will  that,  thongh  he  had  snffered 
great  losses  through  the  civil  wars,  he  was  still  able  to  leave  behind  him  four  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  slaves,  three  thousand  six  hundred  pairs  of  oxen,  two  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  thousand  heads  of  other  kind  of  cattle,  besides  in  ready  money  sixty  millioDa 
of  sesterces."— Plin.  Hist  nat,  1.33.  c.47. 
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14.    All  things  come  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  hava  we  given  thee. 

*'  To  the  temperate  enough  is  abundance.  Men  do  not  enjoy  riches  as  their  own ; 
but  haying  the  property  of  the  gods  we  cherkh  it ;  and  when  they  choose  they  take  them 
away  again." — Eueip.  Fkceu.  v.  554. 

"  There  is  but  one  way  to  tranquillity  of  mind  and  happiness — to  account  no 
external  things  thine  own,  but  to  refer  all  these  to  God  and  fortune." — Epict.  1.  nr.  c.4. 

'*  We  must  needs  acknowledge  that  the  ben^ts  of  this  life,  the  light  which  we 
enjoy,  and  the  spirit  which  we  breathe,  are  imparted  to  us  from  him — t.e.,  Jupiter  optimuSy 
maximus." — Cic.  OraL  pro  8ext.  Rose,  c.  45. 

"  A  man  may  be  taught  how  to  behave  himself  at  sacrifices  and  in  public  worship, 
without  any  curious  and  troublesome  superstition ;  but  he  will  never  be  perfect  in  religious 
duty  till  he  has  conceived  in  his  mind  a  right  notion  of  God,  as  the  possessor  and  giver 
of  £dl  things,  and  who  freely  and  graciously  bestows  inestimable  benefits  upon  us." 

Senec.  JE^Ut  95. 
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2  CHKONICLES  11. 

4,  The  new  moons  and  solemn  feasts. 

**  I  would  plant  olives  about  your  whole  estate,  l^iat  you  and  I  may  anoint  our- 
selves from  them  at  the  new  moons.  — ^Aeistoph.  Acham,  v.  997. 

7.    In  ptnrple,  and  crimson,  and  blue. 

Some  notion  of  the  value  of  purple  may  be  formed  from  the  following  notices  of 
it.     For  its  use  in  vestments,  Ac,  see  Judg.  vni.  26,  and  Ezek.  xxvn.  16. 

''Alexander  took,  at  Susa,  purple  of  Hermione  worth  five  thousand  talents.'* 

Plut.  Alex.  c.  36. 

'<  The  Tynan  dibapha  (double-dyed  purple)  could  not  be  purchased  at  one  thousand 
denarii  per  pound." — Plin.  Hist,  not.  1.  ix.  c.  63. 

"  CarsfiliuB  STepos  has  left  us  the  following  remarks : — '  In  the  days  of  my  yoniih,' 
he  says, '  the  violet  purple  was  in  favour,  a  pound  of  which  used  to  sell  at  one  hundred 
denarii." — ^Ibid. 

2  CHEONICLES  VH. 

5.  And  king  Solomon  oflfered  a  sacrifice  of  twenty  and  two  thousand  oxen, 
and  an  hmidred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep :  so  the  king  and  all  the 
people  dedicated  the  house  of  God. 

"  Croesus,  before  making  war  against  the  Persians,  offered  to  the  divinity  at  Delphi 
three  thousand  chosen  victims.  He  collected  a  gveat  number  of  couches  decorated  with 
gold  and  silver,  many  goblets  of  gold,  and  vests  of  purple.  All  these  he  consumed 
together  on  one  immense  pile." — Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  50. 


2  CHRONICLES  XV. 
16.     She  had  made  an  idol  in  a  groTe. 

Of  sacred  groves  and  open-air  temples  see  notes  on  Deut.  xvi.  21. 2  Kings  xxin.  7. 
The  Romans  had  their  garden  deities  also  ;  Priapus,  for  instance, 

'*  To  birds  and  thieves  I  stand 
A  teiror  great." — Hoe.  1. 1.  Sat,  8. 

2  CHRONICLES  XVH. 

14.  And  these  are  the  numbers  of  them  according  to  the  house  of  their 
fathers :  Of  Judah,  the  captains  of  thousands  ;  Adnah  the  chief,  and 
with  him  mighty  men  of  valour  three  hundred  thousand. 

The  number  of  fighting  men  in  this  and  the  fc^oiiving  verses  amounts  to  one 
million  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand — an  army,  though  large,  yet  not  without  parallel. 

"  Xerxes,  son  of  Darius,  conducted  to  Sepias  and  to  ThermopyleB  an  army  con- 
sisting of  five  miUions  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty 
men." — ^Hdt.  1.  vil  c.  186. 

''  One  of  the  priests  at  Thebes,  interpreting  to  Germanicus  the  Egyptian  characters 
upon  an  obelisk  there,  said  that  Thebes  oontained  seven  hundred  thousand  fighting  men.'' 

Tag.  Am,  1.  u.  c.  60. 
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2  CHRONICLES  XIX. 

2.  And  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani  the  seer  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  said 
to  the  king  Jehoshaphat,  Shouldest  thou  help  the  ungodly,  and  love 
them  that  hate  the  Lord  ?  therefore  is  wrath  upon  thee  from  before  the 
Lord. 

Common  reason  taught  tlie  heathen  not  to  make  friendship  with  those  whom  they 
believed  to  be  inimical  to  the  gods.     See  Jonah  i.  7. 

'*  Immortal  Ceres  !  for  thine  impious  foe 
Ne'er  let  my  breast  with  sacred  friendship  glow ; 
Beneath  my  roof  the  wretch  shall  never  prove 
A  neighbour's  kindness  or  a  neighbour's  love." 

Callim.  Hymn,  in  Demet,  v.  117. 

'^  I  win  not  suffer  that  man  who  has  divulged  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Ceres  to  rest 
under  the  same  roof,  or  to  sail  in  the  same  vessel  with  me." — Hob.  1.  m.  carm,  2. 

2  CHRONICLES  XX, 

7.    Ahraham,  thy  friend. 

"  Achilles,  dear  to  Jove." — Hom.  B,  1. 1.  v.  74 

"  -ZEiolus,  dear  to  the  immortal  gods." — Ibid.  Ody99,  1.  x.  v.  2. 

"  Minos,  the  bosom  friend  of  mighty  Jove." — ^Ibid.  1.  m.  v.  179. 

2  CHRONICLES  XXV. 

14.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  after  that  Amaziah  was  come  from  the  slaughter 
of  the  Edomites,  that  he  brought  the  gods  of  the  children  of  Seir, 
and  set  them  up  to  be  his  gods,  and  bowed  down  himself  before  them, 
aud  burned  incense  unto  them. 

Contrast  with  this  the  conduct  of  Fabius  Maximns  after  he  had  conquered 
Tarentum. 

"  The  officer  who  took  the  inventoiy  of  the  spoils  asked  him  what  he  would  have 
them  do  with  the  gods,  meaning  the  statues  and  pictures.  Fabius  answered—*  Let  us 
leave  the  Tarentines  their  angry  deities.* "— Plut.  Fah,  Max.  c.  22. 

2  CHRONICLES  XXVIII. 
9.    Ye  have  slain  them  in  a  rage  that  reacheth  up  unto  Heaven, 

"  Whose  insolence  and  violence  have  reached  even  iron  heaven." 

HoM.  Odysa.  1.  xvn.  v.  565. 

2  CHRONICLES  XXXII. 

4.  So  there  was  gathered  much  people  together,  who  stopped  all  the 
fountains,  and  the  brook  that  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  land,  saying. 
Why  should  the  kmgs  of  Assyria  come,  and  find  much  water  ? 

"  The  spot  where  Jerusalem  stands  is  rocky,  and  though  well  supplied  with  wat«r 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  barren  and  waterless  territory."— Strib.  1.  xvi.  c.  2. 
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EZRA  I. 


2.     Thus  saith  Cjrus,  king  of  Persia,  The  Lord  of  heaven  hath  given  me 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 

'*  Cyrus'  empire  was  the  noblest  and  most  extensive  in  Asia.  It  was  bonnded  on 
the  east  by  the  Bed  Sea,  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  Sea,  on  the  west  by  Cypms  and 
Egypt,  on  the  south  by  Ethiopia ;  and,  thongh  of  such  an  extent,  was  governed  by  the 
eii^le  will  of  Cyras." — Xbn.  Otfrop.  1.  vm.  c.  8. 

6.    Whose  spirit  God  had  raised. 

ManHns  says  to  the  people  of  Rome, 

"  May  the  gods  avert  this  evil  !  bnt  they  will  never  come  down  from  heaven  on 
my  behalf.  They  must  inspire  yon  with  proper  sentiments  that  you  may  avert  it,  as  they 
inspired  me,  in  arms  and  in  peace,  to  defend  you  from  barbarous  foes  and  from  tyrannical 
fellow-citizens." — Liv.  1.  vi.  c.  18. 


EZRA  VI. 


11.  Also  I  have  made  a  decree,  that  whosoever  shall  alter  this  word,  let 
timber  be  pulled  down  from  his  house,  and  being  set  up,  let  him  be 
hanged  thereon :  and  let  his  house  be  made  a  dunghill  for  this. 

"  Leutychides  being  brought  to  a  public  trial  for  having  received  a  bribe,  was 
driven  from  Sparta,  ood  his  house  rased." — ^Hdt.  1.  vi.  c.  72. 

"  Spurius  Cassius  being  prosecuted  for  treason  by  the  QusBstors,  Caaso  Fabius  and 
Lucius  Valerius,  was  found  guilty  on  a  trial  before  the  people,  and  his  house  was  rased 
by  public  decree." — Liv.  1.  ii.  c.  il. 

"  Spurius  Maslius  having  conspired  to  make  himself  king  at  Rome,  it  was  decreed 
that  the  walls  and  the  roof  within  which  so  desperate  a  design  had  been  conceived  should 
be  levelled  with  the  ground." — Ibid.  1.  iv.  c.  15. 

"  Ignominy  follows  some  men  even  after  death.  Thus  the  house  of  MsbHus,  when 
he  was  dead,  was  demolished ;  and  none  of  the  posterity  of  Marcus  Manlius  was  suffered 
to  carry  their  fiaonily's  name." — QuiiniL.  1.  in.  c.  vii. 
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I.  Shushan,  the  palace. 

"  Not  far  remote  from  the  river  Choaspes,  in  the  district  of  Cissia,  is  Snsa,  where 
the  Persian  monarch  occasionally  resides,  and  where  his  treasures  are  deposited." 

Hot.  Ly.  c.49. 

''  The  palace  at  Snsa  was  embellished  more  than  all  the  rest,  bnt  the  palaces  at 
Persepolifl  and  PasargadaB  were  held  in  eqnal  hononr  and  veneration  with  it." 

Strab.  1.XV.  C.8. 

II.  0  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  let  now  thine  ear  be  attentive  to  the  prayer 
of  thy  servant,  and  to  the  prayers  of  thy  servants,  who  desire  to  fear 
thy  name :  and  prosper,  I  pray  thee,  thy  servant  this  day,  and  grant 
him  mercy  in  the  sight  of  this  man.    For  I  was  the  king's  cnpbearer. 

The  office  of  cnpbearer  wafi  one  of  great  hononr.  The  king's  life  might,  in  ond 
sense,  be  said  to  depend  npon  the  cnpbearer,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  wbjb  required  to  taste 
the  king's  wine,  as  an  assurance  against  poison* 

*'  Cambjses  professed  the  greatest  regard  for  Prexaspes,  who  received  all  petitions 
to  the  king,  and  whose  son  enjoyed  the  honourable  office  of  royal  cnpbearer." 

Hot.  1.  m.  c.  34. 

"  Astyages  said  to  Cyrus — Do  you  give  nothing  to  this  Sadan,  your  cupbearer, 
whom  I  favour  above  all  ?  This  Sacian  was  a  very  beautiful  person,  and  had  the  honour 
to  introduce  to  Astyages  aay  that  had  business  with  him,  and  was  to  hinder  those  whom 
he  did  not  think  it  seasonable  to  introduce." — Xen.  Cyrop,  1. 1.  c.  3. 
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11.  And  I  said,  Shonld  such  a  man  as  I  flee :  and  who  is  there ^  that^ 
beinff  as  I  am^  would  go  into  the  temple  to  save  his  life  ?  I  ^^dll  not 
go  in. 

^'  Amid  the  foremost  of  the  embattl'd  train, 
Lo,  the  young  hero  hails  the  glowing  fight ; 
And  though  ftdlen  troops  around  him  press  the  pain, 
Still  fronts  the  foe,  nor  brooks  inglorious  flight. 

His  life,  his  fervid  soul  opposed  to  death, 

He  dares  the  terrors  of  the  field  defy, 
Kindles  each  spirit  with  his  parting  breath, 

And  bids  his  comrade  warriors  noLly  die."— Ttbt.  Eleg,  3. 


NEHEMIAH  VIII. 


10.  Then  he  said  unto  them,  Go  your  way,  eat  the  fat,  and  drink  the 
sweet,  and  send  portions  unto  them  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared  :  for 
this  day  is  holy  unto  our  Lord :  neither  be  ye  sorry  ;  for  the  joy  of  the 
Lord  is  your  strength. 
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"  The  matron  train,  to  whose  glad  arms 

Their  sons,  with  conquest  crown*d,  return  : 
And  you,  fair  youth,  whose  pious  tears 

Your  slaughtered  sires  and  husbands  mourn, 
This  day  at  least  your  griefs  restrain. 

And  luckless  from  ill-omened  words  abstain." — HoR.  1.  ni.  carm,  14. 

**  Now  on  the  auspieiotis  day,  auspicious  wcH-dfl  are  to  be  used." 

Or.  Fast  1. 1.  V.  72. 


NEHEMIAH  IX- 


6.  Thou,  even  thoti,  art  Lord  alone  ;  thou  hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven 
of  heavens,  with  all  their  host,  the  earth,  and  all  tiinffs  that  are 
therein,  the  seas,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  thou  preservest  them  all; 
and  the  host  of  heaven  worshippeth  thee. 

''  Without  thee  nothing  is  done  upon  Uie  earth,  or  in  heaven,  or  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  except  alone  those  evfi  deeds  of  which  an  impious  people  are  guilty." 

Cleanth.  ff,  in  Jovem, 

"  The  gloiy  of  Plato  enlightened  the  world,  and  his  doctrine  was  generally  received, 
both  on  account  of  his  life  and  his  subjecting  the  necessity  of  natural  causes  to  a  more 
powerful  and  divine  principle." — Plut.  Nic,  c.  23. 

"  The  gods  are  the  supreme  lords  and  governors  of  all  things ;  aU  events  are 
directed  by  their  influence,  and  wisdom,  and  divine  power." — Cic.  de  leg.  1.  u.  c.  7. 

"  Know  first  that  heaven,  and  earth's  compacted  jframe. 
And  flowing  waters,  and  the  starry  flame. 
And  both  the  radiant  lights^  one  common  soul 

Inspires  and  feeds,  and  animates  the  whole." — Vibg.  Mn,  1.  vi.  v.  724. 
For  notes  on  Divine  Providence  see  Matt.  x.  29. 

28.     After  they  had  rest  they  did  evil  again  before  thee. 

"  Ease  and  idleness  have  destroyed  both  cities  and  citizens  formerly  prosperous." 

Catull.  1. 1,  carm,  51. 
"  K  the  mental  energies  of  kings  and  governors  were  as  influential  in  peace  as  in 
war,  the  condition  of  man  would  be  more  uniform  and  permanent ;  nor  would  one  witness 
the  successive  transfer  of  interests,  and  the  change  and  derangement  of  aU  things,  because 
power  is  easily  retained  by  the  same  means  by  which  it  has  been  originally  acquired. 
But  when  in  place  of  energy,  apathy,  instead  of  moderation  and  clemency,  sensuality  and 
oppression  have  intruded  themselves,  fortune  changes  together  with  the  moral  discipline." 

Sall.  Catal.  c.2. 
Juvenal,  deploring  the  vices  of  Rome,  says — 

"  Now  we  are  sufiering  all  the  evils  of  long-continued  peace.  Luxury,  more 
ruthless  than  war,  broods  over  Rome,  and  exacts  vengeance  for  a  conquered  world." 

Juv.  Sat.Yi,  V.291. 
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27.     And  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  they  sought  the 
Levites  out  of  all  their  places,  to  bring  them  to  Jerusalem,  to  keep  the 
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dedication  with  gladness,  both  with  thanksgiyings,  and  with  sin^g, 
foitA  cymbals,  psalteries,  and  with  harps. 

The  following  is  Ovid's  description  of  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Rome  when 
the  foundations  were  laid  bj  ]^miiliis : — 

**  On  a  proper  day  they  went  their  rounds, 
And  with  a  plough  marked  ont  the  city's  bonnds  ; 
The  day«was  Pales'  feast :  a  ditch  they  made, 
And  in  the  earth,  and  at  the  bottom,  laid 
New  com,  and  soil  fetched  from  the  neighbonring  ground ; 
Then  filled  the  ditch  with  earth  and  made  a  mound, 
And  on  the  new-made  mound  an  altar  raised. 
On  which,  as  soon  as  that  the  incense  blazed, 
Another  hole  was  dug,  from  whence  the  plough, 
Held  firm,  was  drawn  by  a  white  ox  and  cow. 
Then  to  the  gods  the  king  addressed  this  prayer : — 
*  My  suppliant  voice,  O  Jove  and  Yesta,  hear! 
And  fisbther  Mars,  and  all  ye  powers  divine, 
O  be  propitious  to  my  great  design : 
This  city,  which  I  bxiild  with  pious  view. 
Though  named  from  me,  I  consecrate  to  you : 
To  the  sun's  rising  and  its  setting  ray 
May  it  extend  its  wide  imperial  sway. 
To  distant  ages  may  it  thriving  rise, 
And  o'er  all  cities  reign  benea&  the  skies.' " — Ov.  FasL  L  iv.  v.  819. 
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1.    Ahasnerns,  which  reigned  from  India  even  to  Ethiopia. 

The  name  Ahasaems  is,  iu  one  of  its  Gk'eek  forms,  Xerxes,  which  is  explained  by 
Herodotus  (1.  ▼!.  c.  98)  to  mean  a  warrior.  Throughout  the  book  of  Esther,  in  the 
Septnaginty  Artaxerzes  is  written  for  Ahasuems^  bat  it  i&  generally  agreed  that  the 
monardi  to  whom  this  histoiy  refers  is  Xerxes. 

Mardonins  says  to  Xerxes — 

^'  Sir,  yon  are  not  only  the  most  illostrious  of  all  the  Persians  who  have  hitherto 
appeared,  but  you  may  securely  defy  the  competition  of  all  posterity  You  have  reduced 
to  our  power  the  SacsB,  the  Indians,  the  Ethiopians,  and  the  Assyrians,  with  many  other 
great  and  iUustrious  nations." — ^Hdt.  1.  yil  c.  9. 

6.  And  when  these  days  were  expired,  the  king  made  a  feast  unto  all  the 
people  that  were  present  in  Shushan  the  paJace,  both  unto  great  and 
smdl,  seven  days,  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the  king's  palace ; 

6*  Where  were  white,  green,  and  blue  hangingB^  fastened  with  cords  of  fine 
linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble :  the  beds  were  of 
gold  and  golver,  upon  a  pavement  of  red,  and  blue,  and  white,  and  black 
marble. 

'7.  And  they  gave  them  drink  in  vessels  of  gold,  (the  vessels  being  diverse 
one  from  another,)  and  royal  wine  in  abundance,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  king. 

**  When  Xerxes  fled  firom  Greece,  he  left  all  his  equipage  to  Mardonius.  Paosanias 
seeing  this  composed  of  gold,  silver,  and  cloth  of  the  richest  embroidery,  gave  orders  to 
the  cooks  and  domestics  to  prepare  an  entertaiment  for  him  as  for  Ma^onius.  His 
commands  were  executed,  and  he  beheld  couches  of  gold  and  silver,  tables  of  the  same, 
and  everything  that  was  splendid  and  magnificent." — Hdt.  1.  ix.  c.  82. 

The  city  and  palace  built  by  the  Medes  for  Deioces  is  thus  described  by  Herodotus. 
See  also  Nehem.  1. 1. 

**  Its  waUs  were  strong  and  ample,  built  in  seven  circles  one  within  another.  The 
largest  of  these  waUs  is  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  circumference  of  Athens.  This  is 
of  a  white  colour ;  the  next  is  black,  the  next  purple,  the  fourth  blue,  the  fifth  orange. 
Thus  the  battlements  of  each  were  distinguished  by  a  dijQTerent  colour.  The  two  inner- 
most walls  are  differently  ornamented,  one  having  its  battlements  plated  with  silver,  the 
other  with  gold."— Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  98. 

*'  Susa,  the  Boyal  City,  and  the  most  beautiftd  palace  in  the  universe." 

DiOD.  Sic.  Lxvu.  c.  7. 

8.  And  the  drinking  wob  according  to  the  law ;  none  did  compel :  for  so 
the  king  had  appointed  to  all  the  ofl&cers  of  his  house,  that  they  should 
do  according  to  every  man's  pleasure. 

The  Athenians  had  a  custom  very  contrary  to  this.  ''Drink  or  begone"  was 
their  motto.     For  notice  of  drinking  customs  see  also  Is.  v.  22. 

"  Gleomenes  used,  after  supper,  to  have  a  three-legged  stand  brought  in,  on  which 
were  placed  a  brass  bowl  fuU  of  wine,  two  silver  pots,  that  held  about  a  pint  and  a  half 
each,  and  a  few  cups  of  the  same  metal.  Such  of  the  guests  as  were  inclined  to  drink 
made  use  of  these  vessels,  for  the  cup  was  not  pressed  upon  any  man  against  his  will." 

Plut.  C^eomen,  c.  13. 

''  Let  none  revise  to  drink  a  health  when  he  is  challenged,  and  let  everbody  drink 
whenever  he  pleases.  On  the  other  hand,  let  no  man  be  forced  to  drink  more  than 
he  can.'* — Lucian.  ChrouosoL  c.  18. 
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"  The  custom  which  ia  common  among  the  Grecians  at  their  banquets  shonld,  in 
my  opinion,  be  observed  in  life.  Drink,  say  they,  or  leave  the  company.  And  rightly 
enough  ;  for  a  guest  should  either  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  drinking  with  others,  or  else  not 
stay  till  he  meets  with  affronts  from  those  that  are  in  liquor.  Thus  those  injuries  which 
you  cannot  bear  you  should  flee  firom." — Cic.  Tusc.  disp.  1.  v.  c.  40. 

11.  To  bring  Vashti  the  queen  before  the  king  with  the  crown  royal,  to 
shew  the  people  and  the  princes  her  beauty :  for  she  was  fair  to  look 
on. 

"  The  barbarians  in  general,  especially  the  Persians,  are  jealous  of  the  women  even 
to  madness,  not  only  of  their  wives,  but  of  their  slaves  and  concubines ;  for  besides  the 
care  they  take  that  they  shall  be  seen  by  none  but  their  own  fisunily,  they  keep  them  like 
prisoners  in  their  houses,  and  when  they  take  a  journey  they  are  put  in  a  carriage  closely 
covered  in  on  all  sides." — Flvt,  TkemiiL  c.  26. 

12.  But  the  queen  Vashti  refiised  to  come  at  the  king's  commandment 
by  Ais  chamberlains  :  therefore  was  the  kmg  very  wroth,  and  his  anger 
burned  in  him. 

"  The  kings  of  the  Persians  have  their  married  wives  to  sit  and  eat  with  them  at 
their  feasts  ;  but  when  they  are  minded  to  be  wanton  and  drunken,  they  send  them  away 
and  caU  for  their  concubines  and  singing  women  instead.  I  commend  them  for  this,  be- 
cause they  will  not  have  their  lawful  wives  to  be  partakers  of  their  drunkenness  and  licen- 
tiousness."— Plut.  Conj,  prac.  c.  16. 

18.     The  wise  men  which  knew  the  times. 

**  Their  confidence  in  the  Chaldseans  will  be  still  greater  than  in  the  soothsayers  of 
Armenia  ;  whatever  the  astrologer  tells  them  they  will  believe  to  be  reported  straight 
from  the  fountain  of  Ammon,  since  at  Delphi  the  oracles  are  dumb,  and  darkness  as  to 
the  future  is  the  punishment  of  the  human  race." — Juv.  Sat.  vi.  v.  552. 
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19.     Mordecai  sat  in  the  king's  gate. 

Herodotus  mentions  : — 

"  Orestes  sitting  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  with  another  Persian,  whose  name  was 
Mitrobates,  governor  of  Dascylium." — Hdt.  1.  in.  c.  120. 

*'  It  was  determined  that  the  men  of  note  and  quality  should  always  attend  at 
Cyrus's  doors,  and  yield  themselves  to  his  service  in  whatever  he  thought  fit,  till  he  him- 
self dismissed  them  ;  and  according  as  it  wba  then  determined,  so  do  those  in  Asia,  that 
are  under  the  Bang  evep  to  this  day  :  they  attend  at  the  doors  of  their  princes." 

Xen,  Qjfrojp,  1.  VUL  c.  v. 
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1.  After  these  things  did  king  Ahasuerus  promote  Haman  the  son  of 
Hammedatha  the  Agagite,  and  advanced  him,  and  set  his  seat  above 
all  the  princes  that  were  with  him. 

The  distinction  of  the  uppermost  seat  at  the  royal  banquets  was  much  coveted  bj 
the  Persians. 
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^  Hystaspes,  after  asseiting  his  readiness  to  do  servioe  to  Cyras,  which  the  latter 
readily  acknowledged,  exclaimed — In  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  then  Cyrus,  by  what 
means  is  it  that  Chiysantas  has  prevailed  on  you  to  place  him  before  me  in  the  more 
honourable  seat," — ^Xen.  Cyrqp,  1.  vin.  c.  5.    • 

Cyras  instmcts  his  Satraps  thus  : — 

"  Let  the  best  men  with  yon  be  honoured  with  the  principal  aeats,  as  they  are  with 
me," — Ibid.  c.  6. 

7^1  In  the  first  month,  that  is,  the  month  Nisan,  m  the  twelfth  year  of 
king  Ahasuenis,  they  cast  Pur,  that  is,  the  lot,  before  Haman  from  day 
to  day,  and  from  month  to  month,  to  the  twelfth  montA,  that  e>,  the 
montii  Adar. 

The  Jews  regarded  certain  days  as  lucky  or  unlucky.  Hence  the  "  monthly  prog- 
nosticators"  Is.  xlyii.  13.  The  same  superstition  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  with  whom  nearly  every  day  of  the  month  had  some  particular  significance. 

"  Of  each  new  moon,  the  rolling  year  around, 
The  first,  the  fourth,  the  seventh,  are  prosp*rous  found  : 
Phoebus,  the  seventh,  from  mild  Latona  bom. 
The  golden-sworded  god,  beheld,  the  mom. 

The  eighth,  nor  less  the  ninth,  with  favouring  skies,, 
Speeds  of  th'  increasing  month  each  rustic  enterprise ; 
And  on  th'  eleventh  let  thy  flocks  be  shorn, 
And^on  the  twelfth  be  reaped  the  laughing  com  : 
Both  days  are  good,  yet  is  the  twelfth  confess'd 
More  fortunate,  with  fairer  omen  bless*d. 

On  the  thirteenth  forbear  to  sow  the  grain, 
But  then  the  plant  shall  not  be  sown  in  vain. 
The  sixteenth  profitless  to  plants  is  deem'd  ; 
Auspicious  to  the  birth  of  men  esteem'd  ; 
But  to  the  virgin  shall  unprosperous  prove. 
Then  bom  to  fight,  or  join'd  in  wedded  love. 

The  fourth  and  twenty-fourth,  no  grief  should  prey 
Within  thy  heart,  for  holy  either  day. 
Beware  the  fifth,  with  honour  fraught,  and  woe  ; 
For  then  the  Furies  walk  their  round  below. 

On  the  smooth  thrashing-floor  the  seventeenth  moon 
Observant  throw  the  sheaves  of  sacred  com. 

These  are  the  days  of  which  the  careftd  heed 
Each  human  enterprise  will  favouring  speed." 

Hes.  Oper,  et  dies,  v.  767. 

"  The  lucky  days,  in  each  revolving  mom, 
For  labour  chose  :  the  fifth  be  sure  to  shun  ; 
The  seventh  is,  next  the  tenth,  the  best  to  join 
Young  oxen  to  the  yoke,  and  plant  the  vine. 
Then,  weavers,  stretch  your  stays  upon  the  weft. 
The  ninth  is  good  for  travel,  bad  for  theft." 

ViRO.  Georff.  1. 1.  v.  276. 

*'  Augustus  (among  other  superstitions)  observed  certain  days ;  as  never  to  go 
from  home  &e  day  after  the  Nimdinse,  nor  to  begin  any  serious  business  on  the  None" 
avoiding  nothing  else  in  it,  as  he  writes  to  Tiberius,  than  its  unlucky  name." 

Suet.  uiug.  c.  92. 

The  practioe  of  casting  lots  in  order  to  obtain  indications  of  future  events  or  to 
determine  propitious  times  and  seasons  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  The  lots  were 
usually  small  pieces  of  wood  which  were  sometimes  shaken  from  a  box,  and  sometimes 
cast  into  water  contained  in  a  vessel  having  a  narrow  mouth,  so  that  only  one  of  the  lots 
^could  find  its  way  to  the  surface  at  a  time. 
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*'  Staling.        I'll  pnt  the  lote  in  an  nm,  and  draw  for  yourself  and  Clialiniig. 
Olympic.        What  if  the  lot  should  turn  out  contrary  to  your  wish  ? 
Staling.         Speak  with  good  omen.     I  rely  upon  the  gods  ;  we'll  trust  the 

gods. 
Cleostrata.  Take  this  lot ;  see  whaf  s  written  on  it. 
ChaldiUS.      Look,  and  see  that  there's  no  other  lot  in  there,  at  the  bottom  of 

the  water." — Plaut.  Casin,  Act.  ii.  sc.  5,  6. 

*'  When  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  and 
had  cast  their  questions  into  the  urn  from  which  the  responses  were  to  be  drawn,  an  ape, 
which  the  king  of  Molossus  kept  as  a  pet  disturbed  and  confounded  all  the  lots." 

Cic.  de  div.  1. 1.  c.  34. 

"  What  now  is  a  lot  ?  Much  the  same  as  the  game  of  mora  or  dice,  and  other 
games  of  chance,  in  which  luck  and  fortune  are  everything.  How  can  there  be  the  least 
degree  of  certain  information  in  lots  which  under  Fortune's  direction  are  shuffled  and 
drawn  by  the  hands  of  a  child." — Ibid.  1.  ii.  c.  41- 

'^  Even  lots  are  not  to  be  despised  when  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
antiquity,  like  those  which  we  are  told  used  to  rise  out  of  the  earth." — Ibid.  1  i.  c.  18. 

*'  Among  other  prodigies  the  diyining  tickets  at  Cffire  were  diminished  in  size." 

LiY.Lxxi.  c.62. 

"  At  Falerii  the  divining  tickets,  without  any  apparent  cause,  were  diminished  in 
size,  and  one  fell  out,  which  had  this  inscription, '  Mars  brandishes  his  spear ' " 

Ibid.  1.  xx.  c.l. 

"  Tiberius,  as  he  was  marching  to  Illyricum,  stopped  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Ger- 
Ton,  near  Padua  ;  and  having  drawn  a  lot  by  which  he  was  desired  to  throw  golden  taU 
into  the  fountain  of  Aponus  for  an  answer  to  his  enquiries,  he  did  so,  and  the  highest 
number  came  up.     And  those  very  tali  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  fountain." 

Suet.  Tib,  c.  14. 

8.  And  Haman  said  unto  king  Ahasuenis,  There  is  a  certain  people 
scattered  abroad  and  dispersed  among  the  people  in  all  the  proyinces  of 
thy  kingdom  ;  and  their  laws  are  divers  from  all  people ;  neither  keep 
they  the  king's  laws :  therefore  it  is  not  for  the  king's  profit  to  snflfer 
them. 

"  While  Jerusalem  was  flourishing,  and  while  the  Jews  were  in  a  peaceftil  state, 
still  the  religious  ceremonies  and  observances  of  that  people  were  very  much  at  variance 
with  the  splendour  of  this  empire  and  the  dignity  of  our  name  and  the  institutions  of  our 
ancestors.  And  they  are  the  more  odious  to  us  now,  because  that  people  has  shown  by 
arms,  what  were  its  feelings  towards  our  supremacy." — Cic.  Oral,  pro  Flac.  c.  28. 

"  Trained  to  look  with  scorn  upon  the  laws  of  Home,  they  study  and  observe  and 
reverence  all  those  Jewish  statutes  that  Moses  in  his  mystic  volume  handed  down  " 

Juv.  Sat.  XIV.  v.  101. 

13.     The  letters  were  sent  by  posts. 

"  The  Persian  messengers  travel  with  a  velocity  which  nothing  human  can  equal.  It 
iff  thus  accomplished  :  as  many  days  as  are  required  to  go  from  one  place  to  another,  so 
many  men  and  horses  are  regularly  stationed  along  the  road ;  allowing  a  man  and  a  horse 
for  each  day  :  neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat,  nor  darkness  are  permitted  to  obstruct 
their  speed.  The  first  messen^r  delivers  his  business  to  the  second,  the  second  to  the 
third,  as  the  toreh  is  handed  about  among  the  Greeks  at  the  feast  of  Vulcan.  This  mode 
of  conveying  intelligence  the  Persians  call  angareion.'* — Hdt.  1.  viii.  c.  98. 

"  Cyrus  employed  the  following  means  by  which  to  obtain  immediate  intelligence 
of  what  passed  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  his  government.  Observing  how  far  a  horse 
was  able  to  travel  in  a  day,  he  built  stable's  at  that  distance,  and  supplied  them  with 
horses,  and  persons  to  have  the  care  of  them.  And  he  appointed  a  certain  person  at  each 
of  these  stages  to  receive  the  letters  and  to  deliver  them  out,  and  to  receive  those  that 
had  completed  their  stage,  and  to  furnish  fresh  ones.     And  it  is  said  that  the  night  canso^ 
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no  mterraption  to  iliese  stages ;  for  as  soon  as  he  arrived  who  had  been  on  his  progress 
all  day,  another  continued  it  during  the  night.  And  in  this  manner  they  are  said  to  fly 
swifter  than  cranes." — Xbn.  Cyrop.  1.  viu.  c.  6. 


ESTHER  IV. 

11.  All  the  king's  servants,  and  the  people  of  the  king's  provinces,  do 
know,  that  whosoever,  whether  man  or  woman,  shall  come  unto  the 
king  into  the  inner  court,  who  is  not  called,  there  is  one  law  of  his  to 
put  him  to  death,  except  such  to  whom  the  king  shall  hold  out  the 
golden  sceptre,  that  he  may  live :  hut  I  have  not  been  called  to  come 
in  unto  the  king  these  thirty  days. 

"  Deioces  was  the  first  who  instituted  that  kind  of  pomp  which  forbids  access  to 
the  royal  person,  and  only  admits  communication  to  him  by  intermediate  agents,  the  king 
himseif  being  never  pubbcly  seen." — ^Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  99. 

*'  The  seven  Persian  Princes  who  killed  the  Magian,  before  electing  one  of  them- 
selves to  be  king,  mutually  agreed  that  access  to  the  royal  palace  shonld  be  permitted  to 
each  of  them  without  the  ceremony  of  a  previous  messenger,  except  when  the  king  should 
happen  to  be  in  bed." — Ibid.  1.  ui.  c.  84. 


ESTHER  V. 
1.     Esther  put  on  her  royal  apparel. 

"  We  are  all  carried  away  by  elegance  of  apparel."— 0 v.  de  rem.  amor.  v.  343. 

10.     Nevertheless  Haman  refrained  himself:  and  when  he  came  home  he 
sent  and  called  for  his  friends  and  Zeresh  his  wife. 

*'  Thou  canst  find  many  contrivances,  for  thou  art  a  woman." 

EuKiP.  Androm.  v.  85. 

13.    Yet  all  this  availeth  me  nothing,  so  long  as  I  see  Mordecai  the  Jew 
sitting  at  the  king's  gate. 

**  Sure  'tis  in  our  nature 
Never  to  be  contented." — Tbe.  Fhorm.  Act.  I.  sc.  3. 
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7.  And  Haman  answered  the  king,  For  the  man  whom  the  king  delighteth 
to  honour, 

8.  Let  the  royal  apparel  be  brought  which  the  kinge^^^^  to  wear,  aud  the 
horse  that  the  king  rideth  upon,  and  the  crown  royal  which  is  set  upon 
his  head  : 

9.  And  let  this  apparel  and  horse  be  delivered  to  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
king's  most  noble  princes,  that  they  may  array  the  man  toithal  whom 
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the  king  delighteth  to  honour,  and  bring  him  on  horseback  through  the 
street  of  the  city,  and  proclaim  before  him»  Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the 
man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour. 

'*  To  one  whom  Cjnis  wished  to  honour  he  gave  one  of  the  horses  that  foUowed  in  his 
train,  and  ordered  one  of  the  staff  officers  to  conduct  the  horse  for  him  wherever  he  should 
command.  This  appeared  to  those  who  saw  it,  to  be  a  very  great  honour  ;  and  after  this 
many  more  people  niade  their  court  to  this  man.*' — Xen.  Chfrop.  1.  vni.  c.  3. 

To  put  on  the  royal  robe,  except  with  the  king's  consent,  was  among  the  Persians 
a  capital  crime. 

"  Tiribazus,  as  he  was  hunting  with  Artaxerxes,  showed  him  a  rent  in  his  robe, 
upon  which  the  king  said,  *  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ?'  '  Put  on  another,  and  give  that  to 
me,'  said  Tiribazus.  '  It  shall  be  so,'  said  the  king,  *  I  give  it  thee  but  I  charge  thee  not 
tQ  wear  it.'  Tiribaeus^  ^sregarding  this  injunction,  put  on  the  robe,  and  at  the  same 
time  tricked  himself  out  with  some  golden  ornaments,  fit  only  for  queens.  The  court 
expressed  great  indignation,  because  it  was  a  thing  contrary  to  their  laws  and  customs, 
but  the  king  only  laughed,  and  said  to  him,  *'  I  allow  thee  to  wear  the  trinkets  as  a 
woman,  and  the  robe  as  a  madman.'" — Plut.  Artax,  c.  5. 

"  Demaratus,  the  Lacedsamonian,  who  was  at  court,  being  ordered  to  ask  a  favour, 
desired  that  he  might  be  carried  through  Sardis  in  royal  state,  with  a  diadem  upon  his 
head."— Ibid.  ThemifiL  c.29. 

*'As  Alexander  proceeded  on  his  voyage  on  the  Euphrates,  a  high  wind  arose 
which  forced  the  royal  tiara  and  the  fillet  which  encircled  it  off  his  head.  The  tiara  sank,, 
and  was  lost,  but  the  fillet  being  carried  away  by  the  wind  was  caught  by  a  certain  reed 
growing  out  of  one  of  the  royal  monuments,  on  account  of  which  it  was  deemed  an , 
unlucky  presage.  A  sailor  swam  to  the  spot  and  took  the  fillet  off  from  the  reed,  and 
fearing  the  water  might  injure  it  if  he  kept  it  in  his  hand,  he  placed  it  upon  his  head 
and  brought  it  to  the  king.  Many  of  the  writers  of  Alexander's  life  tell  us  that  he  had  a 
talent  of  silver  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  diligence,  and  was  immediately  afterwards  put 
to  death,  the  Chaldeans  advising  the  king  that  he  who  had  so  insolently  encircled  his 
temples  with  the  royal  diadem,  ought  not  to  escape  with  life.  Aristobulus  says  that  he 
first  received  a  talent  for  the  hazard  he  had  run,  and  was  afterwards  whipped  for  his 
inadvert^icy  in  placing  the  fillet  on  his  head." — ^Abr.  &ped,  Alex.  1.  vu.  c  22. 

Possibly  the  custom  here  followed  is  alluded  to  by  Statins,  in  his  doscription  of  a 
young  king  succeeding  to  his  father's  throne  : — 

*^  As  when  some  youth  of  royal  blood  succeeds 
To  hia  paternal  crown  and  rules  the  Medes, 
His  slender  grasp  he  fears  will  ill  contiain 
The  weighty  sceptre,  and  his  bow  sustain ; 
His  father's  steed  he  reins  with  trembling  hand, 
^d  the  tiara  wears,  badge  of  command." — Stat.  Th^.  1.  vin.  v.  28^, 

12.    Haman  hasted  to  his  house  mourning,  and  haying  his  head  covered. 

"  When  we  were  n;et  in  the  citadel,  Pasio,  covering  his  head,  burst  into  tears,, 
pleading  poverty." — Isocb.  oral,  17. 

Sc^  notes  on  2  Sam.  xv.  30,  and  Esther  yii.  8. 


ESTHEK  VII. 
1.     The  king  and  Hainan  came  to  banquet  with  Esther  the  queai. 

AthencBUS  mentions  it  as  a  peculiar  honour,  which  no  other  Greek  ever  enjoyed, 
that  Artaxerxes  vouchsafed  to  invite  Timagoras,  the  Cretan,  to  dine  even  at  ihe  table 
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where  his  relations  ate,  and  to  send  liim  some  of  those  dishes  which  were  served  np  as  his 
own.  Some  Persians  regarded  this  condescension  as  a  diminution  of  his  majesly,  and  a 
prostitntion  of  the  nation's  honour. 

'*  None  were  admitted  to  the  king  of  Persia's  table  hnt  his  mother  and  his  wife, 
the  former  of  whom  sat  above  him  and  the  latter  below  him.  Artaxerxes,  nevertheless, 
did  that  honour  to  Ostanes  and  Ozathres^  two  of  his  younger  brothers." — Plut.  Jriax.  c.  5. 

8.  Then  the  king  retumed  out  of  the  palace  garden  into  the  place  of  the 
banquet  of  wine ;  and  Haman  was  fallen  upon  the  bed  whereon  Esther 
was.  Then  said  the  king,  Will  he  force  the  queen  also  before  me  in 
the  house  ? 

"  A  soldier,  supporting  himself  with  difficulty,  reached  the  camp.  Alexander,  who 
was  at  the  moment  warning  himself  at  a  great  fire,  seeing  the  man  benumbed  with  cold 
and  almost  insensible,  left  his  chair  and  commanded  him  to  be  placed  in  it.  For  a  long 
time  the  soldier  neither  knew  where  he  sat  nor  who  had  placed  him  there,  but  at  length 
recovering  his  strength  he  perceived  the  king  and  the  royid  chair,  and  rose  fVom  it  terrified. 
But  Alexander  regarding  him,  said — Do  you  not  understand  how  much  more  fortunate 
you  are  in  your  government  than  the  Persians  ?  For  them  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  their  king 
would  be  death ;  for  you  it  is  life." — Q.  Curt.  1.  viii.  c.  4. 

8.     They  covered  Haman's  face. 

A  fatal  sign.  Criminals  were  anciently  brought  to  receive  judgment  with  their 
faces  covered. 

"  Philotas,  having  conspired  against  Alexander,  was  brought  before  him  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  him  and  his  head  covered  with  an  old  veil.  It  was  evident  that  they 
who  had  but  a  short  time  before  envied  him  were  now  touched  with  pity  at  his  miserable 
appearance.  They  had  seen  him  the  day  before  the  leader  of  the  horse,  and  knew  that  he 
had  supped  with  the  king,  and  now  suddenly  they  beheld  him  not  only  accused,  but 
condemned  and  bound.*' — Q.  Curt.  1.  vi.  c.  9. 

10.  So  they  hanged  Haman  on  the  gallows  that  he  had  prepared  for 
Mordecai.     Then  was  the  king's  wrath  pacified. 

That  crucifixion  (which,  according  to  the  Septuagint  version,  was  the  punishment 
of  Haman)  was  in  use  among  the  Persians,  Herodotus  testifies  : — 

"  As  soon  as  Polycrates  arrived  at  Magnesia  he  was  put  to  a  miserable  death, 
nnworthy  of  his  rank  and  superior  endowments.  *  Oroetes  having  basely  put  him  to 
death,  fixed  his  body  to  a  cross.'' — Hdt.  1.  m.  c.  125. 

"  Sataspes,  son  of  Teaspes,  of  the  race  of  the  Acheemenides,  was  ordered  by 
Xerxes  to  be  crucified,  but  the  influence  of  his  mother,  who  was  sister  to  Darius,  saved 
his  life."— Ibid.  1.  iv.  c.43. 
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9.    The  deputies  and  rulers  of  the  provinces. 

"  Darius'  first  act  of  authority  was  to  divide  Persia  into  tweniy  provinces,  which 
they  called  Satrapies,  to  each  of  which  a  governor  was  appointed." — Hdt.  L  in.  c.  89. 

14.     The  posts  that  rode  upon  mules. 

*'  Intent  great  Hecate  to  seek  thy  fane. 
Her  mi3es  she  bade  them  harness  to  the  wain. 

Medea,  hasting  from  the  door,  ascends 
The  car ;  a  virgin  on  each  hand  attends  : 
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Sho  caaght  tbe  reinB,  and,  with  the  somiding  thong. 
Through  the  wide  city  lashed  the  moles  along  ; 
Behind  her  the  remaining  virgin  train 
Clung  to  the  chariot  as  it  roU'd  amain." 

Apol«  B.H0D.  Jrg.  Lm.  v.  841. 

15.  And  Mordecai  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  king  m  royal 
apparel  of  blue  and  white,  and  with  a  great  crown  of  gold,  and  with  a 
garment  of  fine  linen  and  purple  :  and  tiie  city  of  Shui^an  rejoiced  and 
was  glad. 

'*  Cyrus  appeared  without  the  gates  wearing  a  turban  raised  high  abore  his  head,. 
with  a  vest  of  a  purple  colour  half  mixed  with  white,  and  this  mixture  of  white  no  one 
else  is  allowed  to  wear." — ^Xbn.  Oyrop.  1.  vni,  c.  3, 

16.  The  Jews  had  light  and  gladness  and  joy  and  honour. 

*'  A  certain  light  seemed  to  present  itself,  when  not  only  the  kingdom,  but  even 
the  fear  of  it  was  removed." — Cic.  Fhilip,  i.  c.  2. 

<<  This  decree  being  passed,  it  seemed  as  if  light  had  shone  upon  the  state." 

Liv.  L  IX.  c.  10. 
See  notes  on  Psalms  xxvii.  1. 
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17.  While  lie  was  yet  speaking,  there  came  also  another,  and  said,  The 
Chaldeans  made  out  three  bands,  and  fell  upon  the  camels,  and  have 
carried  them  away,  yea,  and  slain  the  servants  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword  ;  and  T  only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee. 

Xenopbon  mentions  the  Chaldeeans  and  describes  tbeir  predatoiy  babits. 

*'  Cyras  asked  Tigranes  wbicb  were  the  moontains  from  whence  the  CbaldsBans  made 
tbeir  incursions  to  plunder  the  countiy.  Tigranes  shewed  them  to  him.  Cyrus,  looking 
around,  observed  a  great  part  of  the  Armenian  territory  to  be  desert  and  uncultivated  by 
reason  of  the  war. 

''  One  of  the  CbaldsBans  said  to  Cyrus  that  there  were  some  of  the  ChaldsBans  who 
lived  by  plunder,  and  who  neither  knew  how  to  apply  themselves  to  work  nor  were  able 
to  do  it.— Xbn.  Oyrcp,  L  ni.  c.  2. 

21.  And  said,  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  shall  I 
return  thither. 

*'  The  earth  is  our  great  parent." — Ov.  Metam.  1. 1.  v.  393. 

21.  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord. 

^*  Why  do  I  wish  to  retain  what  is  granted  only  for  a  time  P  He  who  gave,  takes 
away  :  why  then  do  I  resist  P" — Epiotbt.  1.  iv.  c.  1. 

^*  Beoeive  back  again  the  things  which  thou  hast  given  me,  and  assign  them  to 
whatever  place  thou  wilt ;  for  they  were  aU  thine,  and  thou  gavest  them  me.'' 

Ibid.  c.  10. 

*'  Never  say  of  anything  *  I  have  lost  it,'  but  '  I  have  restored  it.'  Is  your  child 
dead  P  It  is  restored.  Is  your  wife  dead  P  She  is  restored.  Is  your  estate  taken  away  P 
Well,  and  is  not  that  likewise  restored  P" — ^Ibid.  Enchir.  c.  11. 

*'  Anazagoras,  being  informed  of  his  son's  death  said  '  I  knew  that  I  had  begotten 
one  who  was  mortal." — Plut.  de  cohib,  ira.  c.  16. 

22.  In  all  this  Job  sinned  not,  nor  charged  God  fooUshly. 

^'  Even  among  men,  the  bad  by  nature  is  nothing  else  but  bad,  the  good  always 
good  ;  nor  under  misfortune  does  he  degenerate  from  ms  nature,  but  is  the  same  good 
man." — Eubip.  Eee.  v.  595. 
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10.  But  he  said  nnto  her,  thon  speakest  as  one  of  the  foolish  women 
speaketh.  What  ?  shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall 
we  not  receive  evil  ?    In  all  this  did  not  Job  sin  with  his  lips. 

"  Prom  God's  own  hand  descend  our  joys  and  woes ; 
These  he  decrees,  and  he  but  suffers  those." 

HoM.  OdjfM.  1.  XIV.  V.  444. 

"  YHiatever  misfortunes  may  afflict  you  by  the  will  of  the  gods,  bear  your  fJEite 
patiently,  and  submit  without  anger." — Pithao  :  Jur.  car.  v.  18. 

11.  To  mourn  with  him  and  to  comfort  him. 
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"  The  presence  of  friends  is  agreeable  both  in  prosperity  and   adversity ;  for 
those  who  are  in  pain  feel  lightened  when  their  friends  grieve  with  them." 

Aristot.  Eth,  L  EL  c.  11. 

13.  So  they  sat  flown  with  him  upon  the  ground  seven  dajs  and  seven 
nights,  and  none  spake  a  word  unto  him,  for  they  saw  that  his  grief 
was  very  great. 

Plntarch  speaks  of  the  cnstom  of  those  who,  being  troubled  with  evil  dreams  or 
portents  — 

"  Plnnge  themselves  in  sea  water,  and  sit  for  a  whole  day  upon  the  gronnd  in 
oi^er  to  avert  the  evil*" — ^Plut.  de  Supertt.  c.  3. 
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1.  Aftter  this;opened  Job  his  mouth,  and  cursed  his  day. 

2.  And  Job  spake,  and  said, 

8.     Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  was  born,  and  the  night  in  which  it  was 

said.  There  is  a  man  child  conceived. 
4.     Let  that  day  be  darkness  :  let  not  God  regard  it  from  above,  neither 
let  the  Ught  shine  upon  it. 

"  The  Athenians  having  invented  a  foolish  story  about  a  qnarrel  between  Neptune 
and  Minerva,  joined  with  it  another  fable,  as  if  to  correct  the  inconsistency  of  it.  For  they 
blotted  ont  of  the  calendar  the  second  day  of  the  third  Attic  month,  on  which  this  quarrel 
took  place.  Why  shonld  not  we,  if  we  have  any  difference  with  our  kinsfolk,  condemn 
that  day  to  oblivion,  and  reckon  it  among  the  inauspicious  days  never  to  be  mentioned  ?" 

Plut.  defrcA,  am,  c.  18. 

Ovid,  when  in  exile,  thus  addresses  his  birth-day  : 

"  Behold,  my  birthday  comes  round  at  its  appointed  time ;  but  to  no  purpose,  for 
of  what  use  was  it  to  me  to  be  bom  ?  Why  didst  thou  come,  cruelly  bringing  with 
thee  an  additional  year  of  misery  to  the  exile  ?  If  thou  had'st  had  any  care  of  me,  in 
that  place  where  first  I  was  bom  an  infant,  thou  would'st  have  tried  to  be  my  last  day 
as  well  as  my  first,'* — Tbist.  1.  in.  EUg,  13. 

11.    Why  died  I  not  from  the  womb  ? 

"  Would  heaven,  ere  all  these  dreadful  deeds  were  done. 
The  day  that  showed  me  to  the  golden  sun 
Had  seen  my  death  !     Why  did  not  whirlwinds  bear 
The  fatal  infant  to  the  fowls  of  air  ?"— Hom.  11.  1.  vi.  v.  345. 

16.     Or  as  an  hidden  untimely  birth  I  had  not  been  ;  as  infants  which 
never  saw  light. 

"  Not  to^be  bom  I  count  the  same  as  death ;  but  to  die  is  better  than  to  live  griev- 
6usly ;  for  the  dead  are  unconscious  of  their  ills,  and  therefore  grieve  not.'^ 

EuBiP.  Tro6ji.  v.  681. 

"  To  die  is  nbt  to  be  :  and  what  that  is  I  already  know  :  it  will  be  the  same  after 
I  am  gone  as  it  was  before  I  was  in  being." — Senec.  3pid.  64;. 

"Xerxes  himself  lives,  and  beholds  the  light." — ^^sch.  P<t«.  v.  299. 

'*  To  die  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  behold  the  light,  for  the  one  is  naughty  but  in 
the  other  there  is  hope." — EtJBiP.  Inroad,  v.  628. 

"  O  Father,  no  longer  do  thy  children  behold  the  light." — ^Ibid.  PkesnUs,  v.  1547. 
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17.  There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  }  and  there  the  weary  be  at 
rest. 

18.  There  the  prisoners  i^est  together  ;  they  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  op- 
pressor. 

19.  The  small  and  great  are  there  ;  and  the  servant  is  free  from  his 
master. 

"  Death  is  the  most  delightfdl  reftige  of  the  imfortunate.'' — Hdt.  1.  vii.  c.  46. 
**  To  those  who  die,  there  is  no  more  toil." — SoPH.  Troth,  v.  1175. 
**  The  tearless  dead  forget  their  troubles.'* — Etjrip.  Troad,  v.  602. 
"  But  death  the  unhappy  wretch  receives, 
And  from  the  toils  of  life  relieves." — Hob.  1.  n.  tarm.  l8. 

''  So  nnmerons  are  the  evils  of  life  that  death  is  given  to  man  as  his  chief  good." 

Plin.  Ekt  nai,  1.  ii.  c.  5. 
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13.  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep^falleth  on 
men, 

14.  Fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to 
shake. 

16.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up. 

"  In  the  still  and  midnight  hour, 
When  darkness  aids  his  hideous  pow'r, 
Affiright,  that  breathes  hia  vengeance  deep, 
Haunts  with  wild  dreams  the  troubled  sleep 
That  freeze  the  blood  and  raise  the  bristling  hair." 

iBscH.  Choepk,  v.  30. 
^neas,  on  beholding  Mercury, 

"  Was  seized  with  sudden  fear ; 
Mute  was  his  tongue,  and  upright  was  his  hair.'* 

ViBO.  Mn,  1.  IV.  V.  280. 
At  the  sight  of  the  god  Janus, 
"  I  was  amazed,  and  my  hair  stood  erect  with  fear." — Ov.  'Fast.  1. 1.  v.  97. 

17.  Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  ?  shall  a  man  be  more  pure 
than  his  Maker  ? 

"  Our  wisdom  seeks  to  be  more  powerful  than  God,  and  possessing  haughtiness 
in  our  minds  we  think  to  be  wiser  than  the  gods." — Eurip.  Bupph  v.  216. 
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7.    Man  ia  bofti  to  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward. 

"  But  ah,  what  is  there  of  inferior  birth 
That  breathes  or  creeps  upon  the  dust  of  earth ; 
What  wretched  creature,  of  what  wretched  kind!. 
Than  man  more  weak,  calamitous,  and  blind  ? 
A  miserable  race ! " — Hom.  IL  1.  xvii.  v.  44i6. 
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**  What  avafls  heart-rending  care, 
Since  mortal  man  is  sorrow's  heir  ? 
How  short  his  life's  nncertain  date, 
Unknown  and  dark  his  fntore  state !  '* — ^Anag.  earm.  41. 

*'  Never  shall  the  life  of  mortal  man  be  passed  uncharged  with  ills." 

JEscR.  Ckoepk.  Y.  1016. 

"  0  nnhappj  race 
Of  mortal  man !  doomed  to  an  endless  round 
Of  sorrows  and  immeasurable  woe  ! " — Soph.  PhUoct  y,  177. 

''  Evil  of  necessity  moves  round  this  mortal  nature  and  this  region." 

Plat.  Theatet.  c.25. 

''  Thou  art  a  man — reason  enough  for  being  miserable." 

Menand.  apud  SUob.  xcvm. 

It  was  a  custom  with  the  ancients  to  place  the  new-bom  child  upon  the  ground 
immediately  after  its  birth.     Pliny  remarks  upon  this : — 

''  Man  alone  at  the  very  moment  of  his  birth,  cast  naked  upon  the  ground,  is 
abandoned  by  nature  to  cries,  to  lamentations,  and  (a  thing  that  happens  to  no  oilier 
animal  whatever)  to  tears ;  this,  too,  from  the  veiy  moment  that  he  enters  upon  existence. 
Alas  for  the  folly  of  those  who  can  think,  after  such  a  beginning,  that  they  have  been 
bom  for  the  display  of  vanity  ! " — ^Plin.  HUt  not.  1.  vn.  c.  1. 

12.    He  disappointeth  the  devices  of  the  crafty,  so  that  their  hands 
cannot  perform  their  enterprise. 

'*  0  Jove,  why,  indeed,  do  they  say  that  helpless  mortals  are  wise  P  For  upon  thee 
do  we  depend,  and  we  do  such  things  as  thou  requirest  from  us. — Eubip.  8uppL  v.  784. 

14.    They  meet  with  darkness  in  the  daytime,  and  grope  in  the  noonday 
as  in  the  night. 

''  Mistaken  mortals,  wandering  go 
Seeking  the  path  to  happiness.     Some  aim 
At  learning,  wit,  nobility,  or  fame ; 
Others  wiui  cares  and  dangers  vex  each  hour, 
To  reach  the  top  of  wealth  and  sovereign  power. 
Blind,  wretched  man,  in  what  dark  paths  of  strife 
We  walk  this  little  journey  of  our  life !  " 

LucBET.  derer.  not.  Ln.  v.  10. 

'<  As  children  are  surprised  with  dread, 
And  tremble  in  the  dark,  so  riper  years. 
Even  in  broad  daylight,  are  surprised  with  fears. 
And  shake  at  shadows,  fanciM  and  vain. 
As  those  that  in  the  breasts  of  children  reign." — ^Ibid.  1.  n.  v.54. 
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6.    Can  that  which  is  nnsavonry  be  eaten  without  salt  ?  or  is  there  any 
taste  in  the  white  of  an  egg  ? 

'*  I  have  lately  met  with  a  little  book  by  a  wise  man,  in  which  salt  has  a  wondrous 
praise  for  its  utility."— Plat.  8ympos.  c.  5. 

«  Without  salt  nothing  is  eatable.     Salt  is  the  sauce  of  sauces." 

Plut.  Sympos.  1.  xv.  qu.  4. 

''  My  fiither,  thanks  to  fate, 
Left  me  a  fiiir,  if  not  a  large,  estate ; 
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A  salt  nnaullied  on  mj  table  sluiies, 

And  due  oblationa  in  their  little  shrines 

My  household  gods  receive." — ^Pebs.  Sat.  m.  v.  24 

fi5«    How  forcible  are  right  words ;  but  what  doth  your  arguing  prove  ? 

*'  OcKAKUS.  EjioVst  thon  not  this,  Prometheus,  that  soft  speech  is  to  dis- 
tempered wrath  medicinal  P 

pROXBTHttTB.  When  seasonably  the  healing  bahn^s  applied ;  else  it  exasperates  the 
swelling  heart" — ^^SCH.  From,  vmct  y.  377. 
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0.    We  are  but  of  yesterday. 

The  tenn  ^*  of  yesterday ''  is  used  by  Herodotus  to  etpress  a  considerable  lapse  of 
tune. 

'^  Of  the  origin  of  their  deities  the  knowledge  of  the  PelaBeians  is  of  yesterday. 


The  invention  of  the  Greek  theogony  maybe  ascribed  to  Hesiod  and  to  Homer,  who  lived 
&ot  more  than  four  hundred  years  before  myself." — ^Hpt.  Ln.  c.  58. 
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25.  Now  my  days  are  swifter  than  a  post :  they  flee  away,  they  see  no 
good. 

26.  They  are  passed  away  as  the  swift  ships :  as  the  eagle  tiat  hasteth  to 
the  prey. 

^  Ah,  widi  what  nnWearied  pace 

The  ceaseless  wheel  of  life  mns  on ! 
Jnst  like  the  chariot^s  rapid  race, 


Lst  like  tne  cnanot  s  rapia  race. 

How  swift  the  course,  now  qniddy  ran  I 


Tet  thnS)  alas,  onr  moments  fly, 

Thus  pass  onr  fleeting  years  away ; 
And  soon  shall  we  neglected  lie, 

A  Httle  dost — a  Inmp  of  day." — ^Akick*  earm.  4 

<*  All  onr  life  is  but  a  moment  of  time." — Plut.  de  lib.  edue,  c.  17. 

*'  The  whole  conrse  of  man*s  life  is  as  nothing." — ^Ibid*  de  ««r.  num.  mnd.  c.  9. 

29.    If  I  be  wicked,  why  then  labour  I  in  vain  ? 

*'  To  the  nnholy  there  is  much  labour  in  vain  respecting  the  gods." 

Plat,  de  leg.  1.  iv.  c.  8. 

80.  If  I  wash  myself  with  snow  water,  and  make  my  hands  never  so 
clean ; 

81.  Yet  shalt  thon  plnnge  me  in  the  ditch,  and  mine  own  clothes  shall 
abhor  me. 

*'  Were  all  the  mighty  streams  that  wind 

Their  mazy  progress  to  the  main, 
To  cleanse  this  omons  spot  in  one  combin'd, 

TtiQ  streams  oombin'a  wonld  flow  in  vain." — Mugil  Choepk.  r.  70. 
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'7.     Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ?   canst  thou  find  out  tiie 

.  Almighty  unto  perfection  ? 
.18.    lit  is  as  high  as  heaven ;  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell ;  what 

iCMist  thou  know? 

"  Seek  not  thon  to  find 
The  sacred  connsels  of  ALnight j  mind ; 
Involved  in  darkness  lies  the  great  decree, 
Nor  can  the  depths  of  fate  be  pierced  by  thee." — Hoh.  21. 1. 1.  v.  545* 

^^  Believe  in  God,  and  worship ;  but  do  not  investigate,  for  jou  will  then  have 
nothing  but  investigation  for  your  pains.'* — Philem.  apud  Stoi, 

*'  His  secret  plans  in  darkness  Jove  conceals. 
Nor  all  his  ways  to  mortal  eye  reveals." — ^Arat.  DioietH,  v.  86. 

**  All  these  questions  lie  concealed  and  enveloped  in  darkness  so  thick,  that  no 
human  ingenuity  has  a  sight  st^ciently  piercing  to  penetrate  into  heaven  and  dive  into 
the  earth." — Oic.  quasi,  acad.  c.  39. 

'*  If  you  should  ask  me  what  God  is,  or  what  his  character  and  nature  are,  I 
should  follow  the  example  of  Simonides,  who,  when  Hiero,  the  tyrant,  proposed  the  same 
question  to  him,  desired  a  day  to  consider  it.  When  he  required  his  answer  the  next  day, 
.Simonides  begged  two  days  more  ;  and  as  he  kept  constantly  desiring  double  the  number 
which  he  had  required  before  instead  of  giving  his  answer,  Hiero  wiui  surprise  asked  him 
his  meaning  in  doing  so.  '  Because,'  says  he,  '  the  longer  I  meditate  on  it  the  more 
obscuie  it  appears  to  me.' " — Cia  demit,  dear.  L  i.  c.  22. 
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2,    No  douht  hut  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you. 

*'  Bion  the  swain,  and  all  with  him,  is  dead, 
Song  lives  no  more,  the  Doric  muse  is  fled." — ^MosCH.  Idyll,  in.  v.  11. 
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6«    Turn  from  him  that  he  may  rest,  till  he  shall  accomplish,  as  an  hireling, 
his  day. 

"  Miserable  mortals ;  wingless  creatures  of  a  day  \ — Aeistopr.  jiveB^  r.  684. 
"  Souls  of  a  day ! " — Plat,  der^  1.  x.  c  15. 

7.  For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again, 
and  that  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not  cease. 

8.  Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the  earth,  and  the  stock  thereof 
die  in  the  ground; 

9.  Yet  through  the  scent  of  water  it  will  bud,  and  bring  forth  boughs  like 
a  plant. 

10.  But  man  dieth,  and  and  wasteth  away ;  yea,  man  giyeth  up  the  ghost, 
and  where  w  he  ? 
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11.  Js  the  waters  fail  from  the  sea,  and  the  flood  decayeth  and  drieth  up : 

12.  So  man  lieth  down,  and  riseth  not :    till  the  heavens  de  no  moroi 
they  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  raised  ont  of  their  sleep. 

"  Though  fade  crisp  anise  and  the  parsley's  green 
And  vivid  mallows  from  the  garden  scene, 
The  balmy  breath  of  spring  their  life  renews, 
And  bids  them  flourish  in  their  former  hnes : 
But  we,  the  great,  the  vaUant,  and  the  wise, 
When  once  the  seal  of  death  has  closed  our  eyes, 
Lost  in  the  hoUowSJjomb,  obscure  and  deep. 
Slumber,  to  wake  no  more,  one  long  unbroken  sleep." 

MoscH.  Idyl  in.  V.  106. 
*'  Pericles  wishing  to  restrain  his  soldiers  from  an  attack  which  seemed  to  him  too 
hazardous,  endeavoured  to  bring  them  to  reason  by  observing  that  trees  when  lopped  will 
soon  grow  again,  but  when  men  are  cut  off,  the  loss  cannot  be  repaired." 

Plut.  FericL  c.  33. 
'*  Suns  that  set  again  mAj  rise, 

We,  when  once  our  neeting  light. 
Once  our  day  in  darkness  dies 

Sleep  in  one  eternal  night." — Catul.  carm,  5. 

**  In  vernal  gales  cold  winter  melts  away. 
Soon  wastes  the  spring  in  summer's  burning  ray ; 
Yet  summer  dies  m  autumn's  fruitful  reign. 
And  slow-pac'd  winter  soon  returns  again ; 
The  moon  renews  her  orb  with  growing  light, 
But  when  we  sink  into  the  depths  of  night, 
Where  all  the  good,  the  rich,  the  brave  are  laid. 
Our  best  remains  are  ashes  and  a  shade." — Hob.  1.  ly.  carm,  7. 


JOB  XV. 

14.    What  is  man,  that  he  should  be  clean  ?  and  Ae  which  is  bom  of  a 
woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous  ? 

'*  I  cannot  see  any  mortal  alive  who  goeth  through  life  without  committing  some 
offence." — Xen.  Hist.  Orae,  1.  vi.  c.  3. 

**  I  am  led  to  wonder  whether  there  are  any  men  really  good ;  and  if  there  are, 
what  can  be  the  manner  of  producing  good  men  ?  " — Plat.  Meno,  c.  37. 

**  Philosophy  has  given  you  nothing :  nay,  put  forth  your  finger  (and  what  act  is 
ihere  so  trivial  ?;,  and  you  do  wrong.  There  is  no  incense  by  which  you  can  obtain  fi^m 
the  g^ds  this  boon,  that  one  little  half-ounce  of  right  can  be  inherent  in  fools.  To  mix 
these  things  together  is  an  impossibility." — Pebs.  Sat,  v.  v.  119. 

20.  The  wicked  man  travaileth  with  pain  all  his  days,  and  the  number  of 
years  is  hidden  to  the  oppressor. 

21.  A  dreadful  sound  w  in  his  ears :  in  prosperity  the  destroyer  shall  come 
upon  him. 

22.  He  believeth  not  that  he  shall  return  out  of  darkness,  and  he  is 

waited  for  of  the  sword. 

*^  Soo&ATES.        And  is  not  he  who  does  ill  miserable  P 
AxciBiADES.     Yes,  very." — Plat.  Jlcib,  i.  c.  29. 

''  Never  imagine  you  can  conceal  a  bad  action,  for  though  you  hide  it  from  others, 
your  conscience  vnll  remind  you  of  it." — Isocb.  Orat,  1. 
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22.     He  is  waited  for  of  the  sword. 

This  may  be  exemplified  by  the  well-known  story  of  Damocles,  related  by  CicerO. 

"  Damocles,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dionysius,  was  dilating  to  bis  master  on  his 
wealth,  his  forces,  his  power,  and  the  grandness  of  his  royal  palaces,  maintaining  that  no 
one  ever  was  happier :  '  Have  yon  a  desire '  said  the  ^^rant^  *  as  this  life  pleases  yon,  Da- 
mocles, to  have  a  taste  of  it  yonrself,  and  to  make  a  trial  of  the  good  fortune  that  attends 
me  ?'  and  when  he  had  said  that  he  shonld  like  it  extremely,  Dionysius  ordered  him  to  be 
laid  on  a  bed  of  gold  with  the  most  beantifiil  covering,  embroideTed  and  wrought  with 
the  most  exquisite  work ;  and  he  dressed  out  a  great  many  side-boards  with  silver  and 
embossed  gold.  He  then  ordered  some  youths,  distinguished  for  their  handsome  persons, 
to  wait  at  his  table,  and  to  observe  his  nod,  in  order  to  serve  him  with  what  he  wanted. 
There  were  ointments  and  garlands ;  perfiimes  were  burned  ;  tables  provided  with  the 
most  exquisite  meats.  Damocles  thought  himself  very  happy.  In  the  midst  of  this  appa- 
ratus, Dionysius  ordered  a  bright  sword  to  be  let  down  mm  the  ceiling,  suspended  by  a 
single  horse-hair,  so  as  to  hang  over  the  head  of  that  happy  man.  After  which  he 
neither  cast  his  eye  on  those  handsome  waiters,  nor  on  the  well-wrought  plate;  nor 
touched  any  of  the  provisions :  presently  the  garlands  fell  to  pieces.  At  last  he  entreated 
the  tyrant  to  give  him  leave  to  go,  for  that  now  he  had  no  desire  to  be  happy." 

Gig.  2Vmc.  dUp.  L  v.  c.  21. 

"  Behold  the  wretch  with  conscious  dread, 
In  pointed  vengeance  o*er  his  head. 

Who  views  th'  impending  sword  ; 
Nor  dainties  force  his  pall'd  desire, 
Nor  chant  of  birds,  nor  vocal  lyre. 

To  him  can  sleep  afford.*' — ^Hob.  L  m.  earm,  1. 

JOB  XVI. 

4.    I  also  conld  speak  as  ye  do  :  if  your  sotd  were  in  my  sonl's  stead,  I 
could  heap  up  words  against  you,  and  shake  mine  head  at  you. 

*'  Every  one  when  in  health  can  easily  give  advice  to  those  who  are  sick." 

Menakd.  apud  Murei.  var.  lecL  i.  9. 

*'  It  is  easy  to  exhort  another  ;  but  not  so  easy  to  act  oiueeelf." 

PHnjsM.  apw?  8M.  en. 

"  Chasikits.  How  readily  do  men  at  ease  prescribe 

To  those  who're  sick  at  heart !  distrest  like  me, 

You  would  not  talk  thus." — Tbb.  Jndr.  act  n.  «e.  1.    • 

9.    He  teareth  me  in  his  wrath,  who  hateth  me  :  he  gnasheth  upon  me 
with  his  teeth ;  mine  enemy  sharpeneth  his  eyes  upon  me. 

Achilles,  panting  to  avenge  the  death  of  Patroclus,  is  thus  described  :— 

'*  He  gnashed  his  teeth,  fire  glimmered  in  his  eyefi. 
Anguish  intolerable  wrung  his  heart. 
And  fury  against  Troy,  while  he  put  on 
His  glorious  arms." — ^HoM.  E.  1.  xix.  y.  365. 


JOB  xvm. 

16.     It  shall  dwell  in  his  tabernacle,  because  it  is  none  of  his  :  brimstone 
shall  be  scattered  upon  his  habitation. 

'*  With  fire  and  sulphur,  cure  of  noxious  fumes. 
He  purged  the  walls  and  blood-polluted  rooms." 

HoM.  Ody99, 1.  xxiL  V.  481. 
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6.    Enow  now  that  God  hath  overthrown  me,  and  hath  compassed  me  with 
his  net. 

In  aUxiaion,  probably,  to  the  nests  of  the  Betiarii,  for  notices  of  which  see  Micah 
TO.  2. 

10.    Mine  hope  hath  he  removed  like  a  tree. 

Like  the  branch  of  a  tree  torn  o£Pl 

^  Never  more  shall  this  sacred  sceptre  bear  leaves  or  blossoms,  being  severed  from 
the  tronk  on  which  it  grew." — HoM.  IL  1. 1.  v.  234. 

"  By  this  sceptre,  which  shall  never  more 
Shoot  oat  in  branches,  or  renew  the  birth ; 
An  orphan  now  cat  from  the  mother  earth 
By  the  keen  axe.*'— Vnto.  JS».  1.  xn.  v.  206. 

24.     That  they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for 
ever  I 

*'  Monnt  Bagistan  is  dedicated  to  Japiter,  and  on  one  side  has  steep  rocks,  seven- 
teen forlongs  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Semiramis  cat  oat  a  piece  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  rock,  and  caused  her  own  image  to  be  carved  apon  it.  She  wrote  likewise  in  Syriao 
letters  upon  the  rock  that — Semiramis  ascended  fixun  the  plain  to  the  top  of  the  moon- 
tain,  by  laying  the  packs  and  hardens  of  the  .beasts  that  followed  her  one  upon  another." 

DiOD.  Sic.  1.  u.  o^  1. 


JOB  XX. 

6.    The  triumphing  of  the  wicked  i&  short,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  dut 
for  a  moment  ? 

"  I  woold  have  yon  always  enjoy  pleasare,  bat  I  woald  have  it  originate  at  home : 
it  will  find  a  place  there  if  it  be  dependent  on  yourself  alone.  Other  enjoyments  affect 
not  the  mind  ;  unless,  perhaps,  yon  think  a  man  enjoys  pleasare  because  he  laughs.  Do 
you  think  because  a  man  has  a  merry  countenance  or  a  laughing  eye  that  he  can 
despise  deaths  can  open  his  door  to  poverty^  or  restrain  pleasure  as  it  were  with  a  bridle, 
or  meditate  ^tience  under  pain  and  affliction  ?*' — Senec.  I^iat  23. 

8.    He  shall  fly  away  as  a  dream,  and  shall  not  he  fomid  :  yea,  he  shall  be 
chased  away  as  a  vision  of  the  night. 

'*  The  impassive  soul,  reluctant  flies, 
Like  a  vain  dream,  to  the  infernal  skies." 

HoM.  Odyss,  1.  XI.  V.  222. 
''  Like  a  dream  man's  feeble  race. 

Short-lived  reptiles  of  a  day." — ^JSsch.  Prom,  vinct.  v.  650. 

12.  Though  wickedness  he  sweet  in  his  mouth,  tiougtA  he  hide  it  nnder 
his  tongae  ; 

13.  Tlumgh  he  spare  it,  and  forsake  it  not ;  hut  keep  it  still  within  hia 
mouth  : 

14.  Yet  his  meat  in  his  howels  is  turned,  it  is  the  gall  of  asps  within  hkn. 

"  Grime  is  loathsome  even  to  the  author  himself.  This  is  the  punishment  that 
first  lights  upon  him,  that  by  the  verdict  of  his  own  breast,  no  guilty  man  is  acquitted." 

Juv.  Sat.  xin   v.  2. 
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7.  Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live,  become  old,  yea,  are  mighty  in  power, 

8.  Their  seed  is  established  in  their  sight  with  them,  and  their  offspring 
before  their  eyes. 

9.  Their  houses  are  safe  from  fear,  neither  is  the  rod  of  God  npon  them. 

"  The  most  wicked  men  are  among  the  most  powerftil." — ^Plat.  Qarg,  c.  81. 

"  There  would  be  no  end  of  enumerating  examples  of  good  men  made  miserable,  and 
wicked  men  prosperous.  Whj  did  Marias  live  to  an  old  age,  and  die  so  happily  at  his 
own  house,  in  his  seventh  consulship  ?  Why  was  that  inhuTnan  wretch  Cinna  permitted 
to  enjoy  so  long  a  reign  ?" 

"  Dionysius,  to  his  impiety  towards  the  gods,  added  injustice  to  man.  Yet  neithcor 
did  Olympic  Jove  strike  him  with  his  thunder,  nor  did  ^sculapius  cause  him  to  die  by 
tedious  diseases,  and  a  lingering  death.  He  died  in  his  bed,  had  funeral  honours  paid  to 
him,  and  left  his  power,  which  he  had  wickedly  obtained,  a  just  and  law^  inheritance  to 
his  son." — Cic.  de  not,  deor.  1.  iii.  c.  32. 

See  notes  on  Psalm  lxxiii.  3. 

13.     They  spend  their  days  in  wealth,  and  in  a  moment  go  down  to  the 
grave. 

'*  He  that  shall  heap  of  hoarded  gold  command 
By  fraudM  tongue  or  by  rapacious  hand» 
Him  sh&ll  the  god  cast  down,  in  darkness  hurl'd. 
And  that  man's  house  be  wasted  from  the  world. 
The  wealth  for  which  he  pawned  his  soul  decay, 
The  breath,  and  shining  bubble  of  a  day." 

Hes.  Oper,  et  diea^  v.  319. 

15.     What  is  the  Ahnighty  that  we  should  serve  him  ?    And  what  profit 
should  we  have  if  we  pray  unto  liim  ? 

"Ajax.  Why  revere  the  god»  ? 

I  am  not  bound  to  do  it  for  I  owe  them  nothing. 
Tecmsssa.  Be  not  so  impious  !*' — Soph,  j^'ox^  y.  590. 

18.  They  are  as  stuhble  before  the  wind»  and  as  chaff  that  the  storm  car- 
rieth  away. 

"  Now  we  are  winnowed  clean,  for  the  sojourners  I  call  the  chaff  of  the  citizens.'* 

Aristoph.  Acham.  v.  607. 

19.  God  layeth  up  his  iniquity  for  his  children  :  he  rewardeth  him,  and 
he  shall  know  it. 

"  Though  guiltless  of  your  Other's  crimes, 
Roman,  'tis  thine,  to  latest  times, 
The  vengeance  of  the  gods  to  bear, 
Till  you  the  awM  domes  repair, 
Profaned  with  smoke  their  statues  raise, 
And  bid  the  sacred  altars  blase.'* — HoR.  1.  in.  carm.  6. 
See  Exod.  xx.  5. 

26.    They  shall  lie  down  alike  in  the  dust,  and  the  worms  shall  cover 
them. 

"  With  equal  pace,  impartial  fate 
Knocks  at  the  palace,  as  the  cottage  gate.'*  Hob.  1. 1.  earm,  4. 
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2.     Can  a  man  be  profitable  unto  God^  as  he  that  is  wise  may  be  profitable 

mito  himself. 
8.    Is  it  any  pleasure  to  the  Almighty  that  thou  art  righteous  ?  or  t9  it 

gain  to  Aim,  that  thou  makest  thy  ways  perfect  ? 

**  Tell  me  what  advantage  the  gods  derive  from  the  gifts  which  they  receive  from 
hb  ?  The  advantage  arising  from  what  they  give  is  clear  to  every  one  ;  for  we  have  no 
good  at  all  which  Uiey  do  not  impart  ?  But  how  are  they  benefitted  by  what  they  re- 
ceive from  us  ?" — Plat.  Eutkyph,  c.  18. 

18.    He  filled  their  houses  with  good  things. 

*'  He  abounds  in  possessions  and  his  house  is  filled  with  good  things." 

HoM.  H.  m  Hair.  Omn.  y.  10. 
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16.     In  the  dark  they  dig  through  houses,  witch  they  had  marked  for  them- 
selves in  the  daytime  :  they  know  not  the  light. 

A  "  digger  through  walls  "  is  the  Greek  equivalent  for  house-breaker.  Job  speaks 
of  "  houses  of  clay,"  (c.  iv.  19)  :  of  such  material^  perhaps,  were  the  walls  to  which  allusion 
is  made  in  the  text 

*'  Some  wall-digger  (rovxi^^xo^)  has  crept  into  the  house." 

Aeistoph.  Plui.  V.  204u 

*'  The  Flataeans;  when  attacked  by  the  Thebans,  conferred  together  by  digging 
through  the  partition  walls  of  one  another's  houses,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  which  going 
through  the  sta«ets  would  have  occasioned." — Thucyd.  1.  ii.  c.  3. 

*'  According  to  the  laws  death  is  the  punishment  for  such  crimes  as  sacrilege,  dig- 
ging through  walls,  &o." — Xen.  ^pol,  Soc,  1. 1.  c.  2. 

"  You  dig  through  your  neighbour's  walls." — ^Menand.  t^ntd  Eurip.  SchoL 

"  Autolycus,  who  lived  on  Parnassus,  was  in  the  habit  of  digging  through  the 
houses  of  his  neighbours,  which  is  the  common  practice  of  every  house-brei^er." 

Stbab.  L  IX.  c.  5. 

"Tou  have  bored  through  party  walls,  you  have  been  detected  in  theft." 

Plaut.  Aiin,  Act.  in.  so.  2. 

JOB  XXVI. 
6.    Hell  .19  naked  before  him,  and  destruction  hath  no  covering. 

**  Deep  in  the  dismal  regions  of  the  dead. 
The  infernal  monarch  rear*d  his  horrid  head, 
Leap'd  from  his  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arm  should  lay 
His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day, 
And  pour  in  Hght  on  Pluto's  drear  abodes, 
Abhorr'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  ev'n  to  gods." 

HoM.  //.  1.  XX.  V.  61. 

7t    He  stretcheth  ont  the  north  oyer  the  empty  place,  and  hangeth  the  eaiih 
upon  nothing.  ^ 
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It  -was  believed  by  the  ancients  of  i^e  east  that  the  nortfaem  region  of  the  waiid 
was  an  empty  place,  dart  and  desolate  and  uninhabited  by  any  living  thing.  By  what 
means  the  earth  self-poised  hangs  suspended  in  the  air  accordmg  to  their  notioDBi  is  ex- 
plained below  :•— 

''  That  this  mass  terrene  might  hold  nnmoved 
The  world's  mid-regions,  its  excess  of  weight 
From  its  own  centre  downward,  gradual  ceased  ; 
And  all  below  a  different  power  assumed 
To  the  pore  air  in  which  it  safe  reposed. 
Hence  earth  to  air  no  burden  proyes,  nor  deep 
Grinds  it  with  pressure  ;  as  the  limbs  no  load 
Feel  to  the  body,  to  the  neck  no  weight 
Th'  incumbent  head,  nor  e'en  the  total  form 
Minutest  labour  to  the  feet  below." 

LocBET.  de  rer,  nai.  1.  y.  t.  535. 
Ovid  describes  the  earth  as  being — 

*'  Suspended  in  circumambient  air,  poised  by  its  own  weight." 

Oy.  Jfeiam.  L  l  v.  8. 
''  The  earth  like  a  ball  resting  upon  no  support,  hangs  a  heavy  weight,  upon  the 
air  beneath.    Its  whirling  motion  sustains  Hie  balanced  sphere." 

Ibid.  Fad,  L  vi.  v. 


"  The  earth,  poised  in  the  empty  air." — Luc.  Pkars.  L  v.  v.  94 

(<  We  have  another  miracle  rising  up  to  our  notice  !  The  earth  itself  is  pendent, 
and  doth  not  fall  with  us.  It  is  doubiS^l  whether  this  be  from  the  force  of  tne  spirit 
which  is  contained  in  the  universe,  or  whether  it  would  &11,  did  not  nature  resist  by  al« 
lowing  of  no  place  where  it  might  ML** — ^Plin.  Hid,  not,  1.  n.  c.  65. 

*'  Hound  thee,  (i.  e.  the  earth)  the  prop  of  worlds  in  vacant  air 
Sublimely  ^is'd,  the  swift  machine  of  heav'n, 
And  the  bright  cars  of  Sol  and  Luna  driVn, 
Where  lights  alternate  gild  the  star^paved  pole. 
In  motion  annual  and  diurnal  roll." — Stat.  Thtb,  1.  ym.  y.  811, 

JOB  xxvm. 

14.    The  depth  saithi  It  is  not  in  me  :  and  the  sea  Baith,  It  is  not  with 
me. 

"  O  mortals  whither  are  you  hurrying  P  What  are  you  about  P  Why  do  jcfa 
tumble  up  and  down,  wretches,  like  blind  men  ?  You  are  going  a  wrong  way,  and  have 
forsaken  the  right.  You  seek  prosperity  and  happiness  in  a  wrong  place  where  it  is  not ; 
nor  do  you  give  credit  to  another  who  shows  you  where  it  is.  It  is  not  in  body  :  if  you 
do  not  believe  me,  look  upon  Myro ;  look  upon  Ofellius.  It  is  not  in  wealth :  if  you  do 
not  believe  me  look  upon  Croesus  ;  look  upon  the  rich  of  the  present  age,  how  full  of  la* 
mentation  their  life  is.  It  is  not  in  power :  for  otherwise  they  who  have  been  twice  and 
thrice  consuls  must  be  happy  ;  but  wey  are  not." — ^Epict.  1.  lu.  c.  22. 

JOB  XXIX. 

8.    When  his  candle  shined  upon  my  head^  and  when  by  his  light  T  walked 
through  darkness ; 

Lanterns  were  i^quently  suspended  in  banqueting  rooms  so  as  to  throw  their  Hght 
upon  the  couches  of  the  principal  guests.  Job  alludes  here  to  the  days  when  GK>d 
honoured  him  with  his  choicest  benefits  ;  the  candle  shining  upon  his  couch  at  home  and 
the  light  making  clear  his  way  as  he  walk^  abroad. 
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In  ilie  palace  of  Dido 

*'  From  gilded  roofs  dependiiig  lamps  displaj 
Noctnnial  beams  that  imitate  the  day." — ^Y IB.  u£b.  L  L  y.  780. 

6.     I  washed  my  steps  with  batter. 

FUny  notices  the  luxury  of  the  Romans  in  anointing  their  feet  with  unguents : — 

*^  We  have  known  the  very  soles  even  of  their  feet  to  be  sprinkled  with  perfumes.' 

Plin.  ffift  not.  1.  XIII.  c.  4. 

Flautus  (JmM.  Act.  m.  sc.  10,)  enumerates  among  the  tradesmen  attending  great 
bouses  mttrrkoMMrariij  which  may  be  rendered  balsam-shoe-makers,  or  makers  of  unguents 
lor  tiie  feet. 

15.    I  was  eyes  to  the  blind. 

^  Lead  on  my  daughter,  since  thou  art  an  eye  to  my  blind  steps,  as  the  star  to  the 
mariners." — Eubip.  Fhcemu.  y.  634. 

*'  Soon  after  Cyrus  expired,  an  officer,  who  was  called  the  King's  eye,  passed  that 
way." — ^PtUT.  Jrtax.  c  12. 

See  notes  on  Zech.  m.  9. 

16    I  waa  a  &ther  to  the  poor  :  and  the  caose  tohich  I  knew  not  I  searched 
ont. 

"  If  yon  be  not  satisfied  that  I  have  approved  myself  benerolent  and  humane,  ever 
ready  to  assist  those  who  needed,  I  shall  be  sdent,  I  sluJl  not  plead." 

Dim  OSTH.  de  corona. 

JOB   XXX. 

1.    Bnt  now  tAey  that  are  younger  than  I  have  me  in  derision,  whose 

£Etthers  I  would  have  disdained  to  have  set  with  the  dogs  of  my  flock. 

^May  I  perish  if  you  are  worthy  to  &ed  the  swine  of  Piritbous." 

Mart.  1.  x.  Ijfif.  11. 

JOB   XXXI. 

10.     I%€n  let  my  wife  grind  unto  another,  and  let  others  bow  down  upon 
her. 

**  Wboso  shall  violate  this  contract  firsts 
So  be  the  brains  of  them  and  of  their  sons 
Pour'd  out,  as  we  this  wine  pour  on  the  earth, 
And  may  their  wives  bring  forth  to  other  men." 

HoM .  n.  L  m.  V.  299. 
*'  Full  fifty  handmaids  form  the  household  train, 
Some  turn  the  mill,  or  sift  the  golden  grain." 

Ibid.  OdyM.  L  vn.  v.  104 

18.    If  I  did  despise  the  cause  of  my  manservant  or  of  my  maidservant, 
when  they  contended  with  me. 

"  If  you  chance  to  be  placed  in  some  superior  station,  will  you  presently  set  yourself 
up  for  a  tyrant  P  Will  you  not  remember  wluit  vou  are,  and  over  whom  you  bear  rule  P 
That  they  are  by  nature  your  relations,  your  brothers ;  that  they  are  the  ofispring  of  God  P" 

Epict.  L  I.  c.  13. 

''  Does  Butilus  inculcate  a  merciftd  disposition  and  a  character  indulgent  to  venial 
fikults  P  Does  he  hold  that  the  souls  and  bodies  of  our  slaves  are  formed  of  matter  like 
our  own,  and  of  similar  elements ;  or  does  he  not  teach  cruelty  P  "— Juv.  Sat,  xjv.  v.  18. 
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16.  If  I  have  withheld  the  poor  from  their  desire,  or  have  caused  the  eyes 
of  th€>  widow  to  fail ; 

17.  Or  have  eaten  my  morsel  myself  alone,  and  the  fEitherless  hath  not 
eaten  thereof. 

Ulyssesy  appearing  aa  a  beggar  in  liihaca,  sajs :— - 
"  Once  I  eiyoy'd  in  Inznry  of  state 
Whatever  gives  man  the  envied  name  of  great ; 
Wealth,  servants,  friends  were  mine  in  better  days, 
And  hospitality  was  then  my  praise  ; 
In  every  sorrowing  soul  I  ponred  delight. 
And  poverty  stood  smiling  in  my  sight." — HoM.  Odyss.  1.  xvn.  v.  419, 

"  The  man  of  sin  is  he  confess'd 
Who  spurns  the  suppliant  and  who  wrongs  the  guest." 

H£s.  Op.eiDieSf  v.  825. 
"  I  have  eaten  my  crust  alone." — Lucil.  fragm, 

27.    My  month  hath  kissed  my  hand. 

An  attitude  of  adoration.  Minutius  Felix  ridicules  CeciliuB,  who  had  kissed  his 
band  as  he  passed  the  statue  of  Serapis ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Apuleius  upbraids  an 
impious  person  for  going  by  the  temples  of  the  gods  without  putting  his  hands  to  his  lips 
to  salute  them. 

'*  The  victims  are  led  forward ;  the  countryman  brings  his  plough-ox,  the  shepherd 
a  lamb,  the  goatherd  a  g^t,  another  frankincense  or  honeycake,  a  poor  man  perhapa 
comes  off  for  a  hand*kiss  to  tiie  god." — Lugian.  de  wcrif,  c.  12. 

'*  Seeing  him  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  I  concluded  that  he  was  praying." 

Ibid.  %n  Bemodh.  encom.  c  49. 

"  When  paying  adoration,  we  kiss  the  right  hand." — Plin.  EUi.  not,  1.  xxvm.  c.  5. 

JOB  xxxn. 

7.  I  said,  Days  should  speak  and  the  multitude  of  years  should  teach 
wisdom. 

^  Not  every  ill  is  added  to  age,  but  experience  has  it  in  its  power  to  evince  mora 
wisdom  than  youth." — Eubif.  FhomUa.  v.  528. 

"  Do  not  thou  despise 
The  admonitions  of  the  old  and  wise ; 
For  age,  though  scorned,  a  ripe  experience  bears, 
That  golden  fruit,  xmknown  to  blooming  years." 

Or.  Jfeiam,  l.vi.  c.28. 

8.  But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man :  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
giveth  them  understanding. 

9.  Great  men  are  not  always  wise ;  neither  do  the  aged  understand  judg* 
ment. 

*'  If  it  were  a  certain  truth  that  old  men  always  understood  what  was  best  in  every 
affair,  and  young  men  were  excluded  frxim  prudence,  it  would  be  just  that  youth  should 
be  banished  from  public  counsels  ;  but  since  the  number  of  years  does  not  make  th» 
distinction  in  degrees  of  wisdom,  but  nature  and  diligence,  why  should  you  not  hear  the 
reasonings  of  bc^  ages  ?  " — Isooa.  Orat,  6. 

*^  Do  not  consider  this,  whether  I  who  speak  am  younger,  but  whether  I  speak  the 
language  of  a  prudent  man." — ^Menand.  qpud  8tob,  lu. 

22.    I  know  not  to  give  flattering  titles. 

•*  I  am  truthful ;  I  know  not  how  to  lie."— Hoir.  H,  in  Merc,  v.  369, 
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14.  For  God  speaketh  once,  yea  twice,  yet  man  perceiveth  it  not. 

15.  In  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  felleth  upon 
men,  in  slumberings  upon  the  bed ; 

16.  Then  he  openeth  the  ears  of  men,  and  sealeth  their  instruction. 
"  Dreams  are  from  Jove."— Hom.  B.  1. 1.  v.  63. 

'*  While  pensive  in  the  silent  slumberous  shade, 
Sleep's  gentle  powers  Penelope  invade ; 
Minerva,  life-like,  on  embodied  air, 
Impressed  the  form  of  Iphthima  the  fair ; 
Close  to  her  head  the  pleasing  vision  stands, 
And  thns  fulfilled  Minerva's  high  commands : 

O  why,  Penelope,  this  causeless  fear, 
To  render  sleep's  soft  blessing  unsincere  ? 
Alike  devote  to  sorrow's  due  extreme, 
The  day  reflection  and  the  midnight  dream  ! 
Thy  son  the  gods  propitious  will  restore, 
And  bid  thee  cease  his  absence  to  deplore."— Ibid.  Odifu.  L  rr.  v.  795 

"  In  sleep  the  vig'rous  soul,  set  free 
From  gross  corporeal  sense,  with  keener  view 
Looks  through  the^fate  of  mortals,  dimly  seen 
Thro'  the  day's  troubled  beam." — -^scH.  Eumm,  v.  104. 

''  Some  visions  are  sent  by  God ;  as,  for  instance,  those  which  are  seen  during 
sleep." — Cio.  Jeadem.  c.  15. 

^  Posidonius  imagines  that  there  are  three  ways  in  which  men  dream  under  the 
immediate  impulse  of  the  gods.  One,  when  the  mind  instinctively  perceives  things  by 
the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  gods ;  the  second  arising  from  the  fact  of  the  air  being 
full  of  immortal  spirits,  in  whom  all  the  signs  of  truth  are,  as  it  were,  stamped  and 
visible ;  the  third,  when  the  gods  themselves  converse  with  sleepers." 

Cic.  de  div.  1.  l  c.  80. 

See  Deut  xnL  1. 


JOB  XXXVI. 

6    He  preserveth  not  the  life  of  the  wicked,  but  giveth  right  to  the  poor. 

Ulysses  warns  Antinous  : — 

"  If  there  be  a  god  that  avengeth  the  poor  man's  wrongs,  thou  wilt  perish  before 
thy  nuptial  hour." — Hom.  0dy99.  1.  xiv.  v.  476. 

8.  And  if  they  be  bound  in  fetters,  and  be  holden  in  cords  of  affliction  ; 

9.  Then  he  showeth  them  their  work,  and  their  transgressions  that  they 
have  exceeded. 

10.  He  openeth  also  their  ear  to  discipline,  and  commandeth  that  they 
retnm  from  iniquity. 

*'  Perhaps  the  divine  fates  have  so  ordained,  that  the  Persian  empire,  which  they 
have  now,  through  a  prosperous  course  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  years,  advanced  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  glory,  shall  rather  be  shaken  by  a  great  commotion  than  dashed  to  pieces, 
meaning  to  admonish  us  of  human  frailty,  which  in  prosperity  we  are  apt  to  forget." 

Quint.  Cubt.  1.  nr.  c.  14. 
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9.     Out  of  the  south  cometh  the  whirlwind,  and  cold  ont  of  the  norths 

'*  Wlien  the  piercing  winds  of  Boreas  bloiTi, 
And  scatter  o'er  the  fields  the  driving  snow ; 
From  dnskj  clouds  the  fleecj  winter  flies, 
Whose  dazsling  lastre  whitens  all  the  skies." — ^HoM.  iZ.  L  tel  t.  SS& 

18.    Hast  thon  with  him  spread  out  the  sky,  whicA  is  strong,  and  as  a 
molten  looking  glass  ? 

The  vault  of  heaven  was  represented,  both  by  sacred  and  profane  writers,  as  of 
firm  and  solid  substance.  The  word  which  stands  for  firmament  m  Hebrew  expressea 
this,  its  signification  being — that  which  is  beaten  out,  as  metal  is. 

*' Heaven,  parent  of  all,  rigid  as  adamant." — Obph.  Hymn,  in  Gael.  v.  7.. 

'' The  aU-brazen  heavens."— HoH.  //.  1.  v.  v.  504. 

"  The  iron  heavens."— Ibid.  Odysa.  1.  xv.  v.  329,  L  xvii.  v.  565. 

''  May  the  broad  brasen  vault  of  heaven,  that  terror  of  the  men  of  olden  time,  &11 
on  me  from  above,  if  I  shall  not  indeed  help  them  who  love  me !  " — ^Thsogk.  v.  867. 
"  Not  yet  to  them  the  lot  is  given, 
To  Bcale  the  brazen  soil  of  heaven." — Fnm.  Pfih.  x.  v.  42. 

"  That  the  enter  vanlt  of  the  sky  is  of  brass  we  have  been  told  long  a^  by  Horner^ 

''  Zens  there  on  golden  pavement  sits  enthroned  \ 
The  assembled  deities  attend." — ^Lucian.  A  aaaif,  c  7;. 
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7.  When  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  Gtod  shouted 
for  joy. 

*'  If^  indeed,  we  are  persnaded  by  Pjrthagoras,  as  it  is  fit  we  shonld  be,  the  heavens 
themselves  sing  sweetly,  not  being  struck  with  a  lyre,  nor  inflated  like  a  flute,  but  the 
revolution  of  the  elegant  and  harmonious  bodies  which  they  contain,  being  commensurate 
and  equally  balanced,  produces  a  certain  divine  sound.  The  beauty  of  this  song  is^  mkoodt^ 
known  to  the  gods,  but  is  not  perceived  by  us  through  its  transcendency  and  our  penuiy." 

Max.  Ttb.  diu.21. 

8.  Or  foho  shut  up  the  sea  ^th  doors,  when  it  brake  forth,  aa  if  ii  had 
issued  out  of  the  womb  ? 

11.    And  said,  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further :  and  here  shall 
thy  proud  waves  be  stayed  ? 

When  Xerxes  heard  that  the  bridge  which  he  was  constructing  over  the  Hellespont 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  waves, 

*'  He  was  so  enraged  that  he  ordered  three  hundred  lashes  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
sea  and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be  thrown  into  it.  I  have  been  informed  that  he  even  sent 
some  executioners  to  brand  the  Hellespont  with  marks  of  in&my,  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
ordered  those  who  inflicted  the  lashes  to  use  these  barbarous  and  mad  expressions: 
Thou  ungracious  water,  thy  master  condemns  thee  to  this  punishment  for  having  injured 
him  without  provocation.  Xerxes  the  king  will  pass  over  thee,  whether  thou  consentest 
or  not :  just  is  it  that  no  man  honours  thee  with  sacrifice^  for  thou  art  insidious  and 
ungrateful." — Hdt.  l.vii.  c.  36. 
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These  expresnons  and  this  ignominiotifl  treatment)  it  will  be  readily  nnderstood, 
were  addressed  to  the  marine  deities,  whom  the  ancients  were  aocostomed  to  propitiate, 
bnt  to  whom  Xerxes  desired  to  make  himself  eqnal  or  superior. 

12.    Hast  thou  commanded  the  moming  since  thy  days ;  and  caused  the 
day-sprmg  to  }mow  his  place  ? 

''  On  the  celestial  sphere, 
Thongh  stars  nntold  as  ocean's  sand  appear, 
"Eauch  tracks  its  separate  orbit  throngh  tiie  skies. 
Fixed  is  its  place  to  set,  its  place  to  rise." — AbjlT.  Pkenom.  t.  582. 

17.    Have  the  gates  of  death  been  opened  unto  thee  ?  or  hast  thou  seen 
the  doors  of  the  shadow  of  death  ? 

*' For  him  whom  poveriy  can  force  aside'* 
From  truth,  I  hate  him  as  the  gates  of  hell." 

HoM.  Odif9».  LziT.  T.  156. 

''  I  come,  leaving  the  secret  dwellings  of  the  dead  and  the  gates  of  darkness." 

EuBiP.  Hecub,  T.  1. 

**  I  perish  and  behold  the  gates  of  the  lower  realms." — IstD.  Sijapok  t.  1447. 

The  same  e^xressions  are  to  be  fonnd  in  Lodan's  Necromant.  See  also 
MattXYL  y.l8. 

81.    Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  PleiadeSi  or  loose  the  bands 
of  Orion? 

On  the  shield  of  Achilles  were  represented  by  the  art  of  Ynlcaa, 

"  The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  with  the  northern  team. 
And  great  Orion's  more  refulgent  beam." — Hon,  i7.  L  xym.  t.  480. 

''  Orion's  dog,  the  star  which  rises  in  the  antunm ;  whose  rays  outshine  all  other 
stars  in  the  stormy  m'ght." — Ibu>.  1.  ixn.  y.  26. 

*'  The  Pleiads  next  are  roll'd, 
Like  seven  pure  brilliants  set  in  ring  of  sold ; 
Though  eacn  one  small,  their  splendour  all  combine 
To  form  one  gem,  and  gloriously  they  shine. 
Their  number  seven,  though  some  men  fondly  say, 
And  poets  feign,  iliat  one  has  pass'd  away. 
Alcyone — Celfleno — ^Merope^ 
Electra— Taygeia,  and  Sterope, 
Willi  Maia — ^honour'd  sisterhood — ^by  Jove, 
To  rule  the  seasons  plac'd  in  heaven  above. 
Men  mark  them  rising  with  the  solar  ray, 
The  harbingers  of  summer's  brighter  day  ; 
Men  mark  them,  rising  with  Sol's  setting  lights 
Forerunners  of  the  winter's  gloomy  night : 
They  gnide^the  ploughman  to  the  mellow  land, 
The  sower  casts  his  seed  at  their  oommand."— Ajut.  Fiemm.  y.  254 

"  The  cloudy  Pleiades." — Stat.  Sikar.  L  in.  2.  v.  76. 

Further  mention  of  the  sweet][influences  of  the  Pleiads  will  be  found  Qen.  vm.  10. 

87.    Who  can  stay  the  bottles  of  heaven  ? 

^olus  is  said  to  have  confined  the  winds  in  bags  or  leathern  bottles.  But  rain  is 
intended  here  rather  than  wind ;  and  this  figure  is  in  keeping  with  the  "  strong  heavens  " 
of  ch.  xxrriL  18.    See  Psalm  cxix.  88. 

**  The  adverse  winds  in  leathern  bags  he  braced. 
Compressed  their  force,  and  lockM  each  struggling  blast." 

Hox.  (kfyu.  1.  x«  V.  19. 
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1.     Canst  thou  mark  where  the  hinds  do  calve  ? 

"  Hinds  bring  forth  their  jonng  most  frequently  near  the  highwajB,  being  insti- 
gated by  their  fear  of  wild  beasts." — Abistot.  Biat,  anim.  1.  yi.  c.  29. 

"  The  hinds  of  the  red  deer  nsoaily  bring  forth  their  young  near  to  the  highways, 
where  ravenous  beasts  and  such  as  live  by  prey  do  not  generally  hunt." 

Plut.  de  solert.  emim.  c.  16. 

"  When  the  hinds  bring  forth  they  are  less  anxious  to  avoid  the  paths  which  bear 
traces  of  human  footsteps  than  those  solitary  spots  which  offer  a  retreat  to  wild  beasts.'* 

Plin.  HiaL  not.  1.  viii.  c.  60. 

6.    Who  hath  sent  out  the  wild  ass  free  ?  or  who  hath  loosed  the  bands  of 

the  wild  uss  ? 

*'  Of  wUd  creatures  (in  the  deserts  of  Arabia)  the  most  numerous  were  wild  asses, 
and  not  a  few  ostriches,  besides  bustards  and  roe-deer,  which  our  horsemen  sometimes 
chased.  The  asses  when  they  were  pursued,  having  gained  ground  of  the  horses,  stood 
BtUl  (for  they  exceeded  them  much  in  speed),  and  when  these  came  up  with  them  they 
again  took  to  flight,  so  that  our  horsemen  could  only  take  them  by  dividing  themselves 
into  relays,  and  succeeding  one  another  in  the  chase." — X£N.  Anab.  1. 1.  c.  5. 

9.    Will  the  nnicom  be  willing  to  serve  thee,  or  abide  in  thy  crib  ? 

The  unicorn  is  so  called  from  the  Septuagint  version,  as  there  is  nothing  in  tiie 
Hebrew  text  to  signify  that  the  animal  i&  question  has  but  one  horn.  The  ihinoceros  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  animal  indicated.     See  Job  xl.  19. 

17.  '  Because  Qt>d  hath  depriyed  her  of  wisdom,  neither  hath  he  imparted 
to  her  midertrt»2iding.  • 

*'  The  stupidity  of  the  ostrich  is  remarkable  ;  for  although  the  rest  of  their  body 
is  BO  large,  these  birds  imagine,  when  they  have  thrust  their  head  and  neck  into  a  bush, 
that  the  whole  of  the  body  is  concealed." — ^Plin.  Hid,  not.  1.  x.  c.  1. 

''  The  ostrich  when  pursued  and  in  danger  of  being  taken,  thrusts  her  head  under 
a  shrub  or  some  other  cover,  not  as  some  suppose,  from  stupidity,  but  because  the 
head  is  the  tenderest  part  of  the  body,  and  therefore  she  seeks  to  protect  it  by  every  means 
in  her  power." — ^DiOD.  Sic.  1.  ii.  c  4 

18.  What  time  she  lifteth  np  herself  on  high,  she  scometh  the  horse  and 
his  rider. 

'*  None  could  take  an  ostrich ;  the  horsemen  who  pursued  them  soon  gave  np  the 
attempt ;  for  they  flew  far  away,  making  use  both  of  their  feet  to  run  and  of  tiieir  wings 
when  expanded,  as  a  sail  to  waft  them  along." — ^Xen.  Anab.  1. 1.  c.  5. 

''  The  ostrich  of  Arabia  runs  upon  the  ground  as  swiftly  as  if  she  flew  in  the  air, 
and  when  pursued  by  horsemen,  she,  with  her  feet,  hurls  the  stones  that  are  under  her 
with  as  much  force  as  if  they  were  sent  out  of  a  sling,  and  often  kills  the  pursuers  with 
the  stroke." — ^Diod.  Sic.  L  n.  c.  4. 

*'  The  ostrich  exceeds  in  height  a  man  sitting  on  horseback,  and  can  surpass  him 
in  swiftness,  as  wings  have  been  given  to  aid  it  in  running." — Plin.  HiH.nat.  1.  z.  c  1. 

19.  Hast  thoQ  given  the  horse  strength  ?  hast  thon  clothed  his  neck  with 
thnnder  ? 

20.  Canst  thon  make  him  afraid  as  a  grasshopper  ?  the  gloiy  of  his 
nostrils  is  terrihle. 

21.  He  paweth  in  the  valleyi  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength :  he  goeth  on 
to  meet  the  armed  men. 
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22.  He  mockeih  at  fear,  and  is  not  affrighted ;  neither  tnmeth  he  back 
from  the  sword, 

23.  The  qniyer  rattleth  against  him,  the  glittering  spear  and  the  shield. 

24.  He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage :  neither  believeth 
he  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

25.  He  saith  among  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha  ;  and  he  smelleth  the  batfld 
afiEU*  off,  the  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the  shouting. 

The  Arabians  are  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Job,  passionatelv  fond  of  their  horses, 
Vhose  beauties  and  merits  they  describe  in  the  most  glowing  and  enthusiastic  language. 
29'othing  can  equal  the  poetic  force  and  beauty  of  the  above  description;  but  the 
following  are  also  ^ery  remarkable. 

**  The  wanton  courser  thus  with  reins  unbound 
Breaks  from  his  stall,  and  beats  the  trembling  ground ; 
Paitiper'd  and  proud,  he  seeks  the  wonted  tides. 
And  laves,  in  height  of  blood,  his  shining  sides ; 
His  head  now  freed,  he  tosses  to  the  skies  : 
His  mane  dishevell'd  o'er  his  shoulders  flies." — ^HoM.  II,  1.  VI.  Y.  506. 

'*  Like  an  impatient  steed, 
That  pants  upon  the  foaming  curb,  and  waits 
With  fiery  expectation  the  Imown  signal. 
Swift  at  ilie  trumpet's  sound  to  burst  away." — ^^sch.  Sept.  c.  Tkeb,  y.  898, 

"  But  at  the  clash  of  arms,  his  ear  a&r 
Drinks  the  deep  sound  and  vibrates  to  the  war : 
Flames  from  each  nostril  roll  in  gather'd  stream ; 
His  quivering  lips  with  restless  motion  gleam ; 
O'er  his  right  shoulder  floatixig  Ml  aAd  Bur, 
Sweeps  his  thick  mane  and  spreads  his  pomp  of  hair : 
Swift  works  his  double  spine ;  and  earth  around 
Bongs  to  the  solid  hoof  that  wears  the  ground." — ^ViBG.  Oeorg,  1.  in,  v.  88« 

26.  Doth  the  hawk  fly  by  thy  wisdom,  and  stretch  her  wings  toward  the 
south. 

Many  speGies  of  the  fidcon  family  are  migratory.     Pliny  mentions  thd  kite  amoBg 
the  number. 

"  Kites  disappear  diyriitg  the  winter  moatfad,  but  do  not  taike  their  depastore  before 
the  swallow."^PLiK.  EUt  not,  1.  x.  c.  12. 

27.  Doth  the  eagle  momit  up  at  thy  commandi  and  make  her  nest  on 
high. 

28.  She  dwelleth  and  abideth  on  the  rock,  npon  the  crag  of  Ihe  Tock,  and 
the  strong  place. 

*^  Eagles  build  their  nests^in  lofty  places,  especially  among  steep  and  predpitouB 
Todba ;  but  also  sometimes  in  trees.'* — ^Abistot.  HUt  dnim.  L  ix.  o.  32. 

*'  The  melauffitos,  or  black  eagle,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains.     Eagles  build 
among  rocks  and  trees." — Plin.  HUt.  nai.  1.  x.  c.  3. 

29.  From  thence  she  seeketh  the  prey,  nnd  her  eyes  behold  a&r  off. 

80.    Her  young  ones  also  sack  up  blood :  and  where  the  slain  are  there  is 
she. 

Homer  compares  the  keen  eye-sight  of  Menelaus,  to  that  of  an  eagle. 

''  As  the  bold  bird  endued  with  sharpest  eye 
Of  all  that  wings  the  mid  aerial  sky, 
The  sacred  eagle,  from  his  walks  aooTe 
Looks  dowir,  and  siees  the  etistaiit  thicket  iitdvei 
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Then  stoops,  and  sonsing  on  the  qniyering  hardi 

Snatches  his  life  amid  the  clouds  of  air ; 

Not  with  less  qnickness,  his  exerted  sight 

Pass'd  this  and  that  way,  through  the  ranks  of  fight.'* 

HoM.  11 1.  xvn.  V.  674 

"  While  TOtL  overlook  your  own  yices,  winking  wilfully  at  them  as  with  sore  eyes, 
why  are  yon,  with  regard  to  &ose  of  your  firiends,  as  shaip-sighted  as  an  eagle,  or  as  tiia 
Epidaurian  serpent." — Hob.  1. 1.  8ai.  8. 

*'  The  bird  of  Jove,  when  it  has  brought  forth  its  unfledged  ^oung  ones,  tmns  them 
to  the  rising  sun.  Those  which  can  endure  the  rays,  and  wi&  direct  glance  sustain  tha 
light  of  Phoebus,  are  preserved  for  rearing ;  those  which  flinch,  are  cast  out  of  the  nest." 

LuGAN.  Fhan.  L  ix.  v.  902. 

**  The  haliaetus,  or  sea-eagle,  is  remarkable  for  its  bright  and  pisrang  eya  It 
poises  itself  aloft,  and  the  moment  it  catches  sight  of  a  fish  in  the  sea  below,  ponnoes  upon 
it  headlong,  and  cleaving  the  water  with  its  breast,  carries  off  its  prey.  The  faaHaetos 
forces  its  voung  ones  from  time  to  time  to  look  steadily  upon  the  rays  of  tiie  sun ;  and  if 
it  sees  either  of  them  wink  or  even  its  eye  water,  it  throws  it  headlong  out  of  the  nest^  afl 
spurious  and  degenerate,  and  rears  those  only  whose  gaze  remains  fixed  and  steady." 

Plin.  HUt.  no/.  L  z.  c.  3. 
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16.    Behold  now  behemoth,  which  I  made  with  thee ;  he  eateth  grass  as 
an  ox. 

16.  Lo  noW|  his  strength  i>  in  his  loins,  and  his  force  m  in  the  navel  of 
his  belly. 

17.  He  moveth  his  tail  like  a  cedar :  the  sinews  of  his  stones  are  wrapped 
together. 

18.  His  bones  are  as  strong  pieces  of  brass ;  his  bones  are  like  bars  of  iron^ 

It  is  a  matter  of  controversy  whether  the  elephant  or  the  hippopotamus  is  hera 
intended.  The  latter  is  mentioned  together  with  the  crocodile  hy  Herodotus,  and  seems 
to  correspond  in  all  respects  with  the  description  given. 

'*  The  hippopotamus  is  esteemed  sacred  in  the  district  of  Papremis,  but  in  no  oilier 
part  of  Egypt ;  it  is  a  quadruped ;  its  feet  are  doven,  and  it  has  hoofs  like  an  oz ;  the 
nose  is  short  but  turned  up,  the  teeth  prominent ;  it  resembles  a  horse  in  its  mane,  its 
tail,  and  its  voice :  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  very  large  oz,  and  has  a  skin  so  remarkably  thick 
that  when  dried  it  is  made  into  offensive  weapons." — ^Hdt.  L  ii.  c.  71. 

'*  The  hippopotamus  is  doven-hoofed  like  an  oz.  In  the  day  time  he  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  nver,  and  in  the  night  oomes  forth  to  land  and  feeds  upon  the  grass  and 
com."— DiOD.  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  3. 

*'  Sea-monsters  used  to  come  out  of  i^e  river  Arabis  on  to  the  shore  just  like  so 
many  cattle,  and  after  feeding  on  the  roots  of  shrubs  they  would  return." 

Plik.  Hut  nai.  1.  iz.  o.  8. 

The  river  Bambotus,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Senegal,  is  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  Hebrew  word  bekemoik^  or  bamoth,    Pliny  says  • — 

^TheriverBambotns  teems  with  crocodiles  and  hippopotami.  "---JERflM/.Lv.  d. 

19.  He  is  the  chief  of  the  ways  of  God :  he  that  made  him  can  make  his 
sword  to  approach  unto  him. 

Those  who  refer  the  description  of  behemoth  to  the  elephant,  suppose  that  the 
sword  mentioned  in  the  text  denotes  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros,  of  which  Diodoms  says— 

"  The  horn  which  grows  out  a  little  above  his  nostrQs  is  as  hard  as  iron.    He  is 
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always  at  war  with  the  elephant  for  hid  pasture,  and  for  that  purpose  whets  his'hom 
against  a  great  stone  $  in  the  conflict  he  gets  under  the  heUj  of  the  elephant,  and  cuts  and 
gashes  him  as  if  with  a  sword ;  and  by  this  means  his  enemy  bleeds  to  death." 

DiOD.  Sic.  1.  in.  c.  3. 

"  The  rhinocerus  is  a  natural-bom  enemy  of  the  elephant.  It  prepares  itself  for 
the  combat  by  sharpening  its  horn  against  the  rocks  ;  and  m  fighting  it  directs  it  chiefly 
against  the  belly  of  its  adversary,  w£ch  it  knows  to  be  the  softest  part." 

Plin.  BUt  not,  1.  Tin.  c.  29. 

20*    The  mountains  bring  him  forth  food  where  all  the  beasts  of  the  field 
play. 

*f  The  elephant  eats  the  same  food  as  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  mule,  yis.  com 
and  herbage." — ^Aristot.  de  hist,  anim,  1.  viii.  c  9. 

*^  The  elephant  is  of  all  animals  the  most  gentle  and  good-tempered." 

Ibid.  1.  ix.  c.  46, 
*'  The  elephant  is  said  to  display  such  a  merciful  disposition  towards  animals  that 
are  weaker  than  itself,  that  when  it  finds  itself  in  a  flock  of  sheep  it  wiU  remove  with  its 
trunk  those  that  are  in  its  way,  lest  it  should  unintentionally  trample  upon  them." 

Plin.  ffUt  neU,  1.  vni.  c.  7. 

21.  He  lieth  nnder  the  shady  trees,  in  the  covert  of  the  reed,  and  fens. 

22.  The  shady  trees  cover  him  toitA  their  shadow :  the  willows  of  the 
brook  compass  him  about. 

'*  The  elephant  delights  to  dwell  near  the  banks  of  rivers." 

Abistot.  de  hUt,  an,  L  ix.  c.  46. 

*'  Elephants  are  especially  fond  of  water,  and  wander  much  about  in  streams,  and 
this  though  they  are  xmable  to  swim,  in  consequence  of  their  bulk." 

Plin.  EUt  nat,  1.  vm.  c.  10. 
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1.  €anst  thou  draw  out  leviathan  with  an  hook  ?  or  his  tongue  with  a 
cord  wAicA  thou  lettest  down  ? 

2.  Canst  thou  put  an  hook  into  his  nose  ?  or  bore  his  jaw  through  with  a 
thorn? 

8.    Will  he  make  many  supplications  unto  thee  ?  will  he  speak  soft  toordi 
unto  thee  ? 

4.  Will  he  make  a  covenant  with  thee  ?  wilt  thou  take  him  for  a  servant 
for  ever  ? 

5.  Wilt  thou  play  with  him  as  loitA  a  bird  ?  or  wilt  thou  bind  him  for  thy 

maidens  ? 

The  word  leviathan  denotes  a  monster,  either  a  great  fish,  or  of  the  serpent  or  the 
lizard  tribe.  Here  there  is  little  doubt  the  crocodile  is  intended.  The  crocodile,  however 
fierce  and  rapacious  by  nature,  has  been  tamed* 

"  At  Arsinoe,  formerly  called  Crocodilopolis,  the  crocodile  is  accounted  sacred  and 
kept  apart  by  himself  in  a  lake ;  it  is  tame  and  gentle  to  the  priests,  and  is  called  Suchus. 
We  found  the  animal  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  lake.  The  priests  went  up  to  it ;  some  of 
them  opened  its  mouth,  another  put  a  cake  into  it,  then  some  meat,  and  afterwards  poured 
down  its  throat  a  mixture  of  honey  and  milk.  When  another  stranger  arrived  with  his 
offering,  the  priests  took  it,  and  running  round  the  lake,  caught  the  crocodile  and  gave 
him  what  was  brought  in  the  same  manner  as  before." — Strab.  1.  xvn.  c.  38. 
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^  OrocodsleB  not  only  know  the  voice  of  the  priests  when  they  call  them,  and 
Bubmit  to  be  handled  and  stroked  by  them,  bujb  they  also  open  their  moutha  and  offer  Uieir 
teeth  to  them  to  be  picked  and  cleaned  by  their  hands,  and  to  be  mbbed  with  Hnen 
cloths. "-^—PliUT.  de  9olerU  anim.  c.  23. 

1.    Wilt  thon  drav  out  Mb  tongue  with  a  cord. 

"  The  crocodile,  unlike  all  other  animals,  has  no  tongue." — Hot.  L  n.  c.  68. 

'*  In  the  crocodile,  the  whole  of  the  tongue  adheres  to  the  palate." 

Vyas.  ffUt  not.  I.  n,  p.  65. 

6.     Wilt  thou  play  with  him  as  with  a  bird  ? 

**  Sparrow  I  my  nymph's  delidoufi  pleasure ! 
Who  with  thee,  her  pretty  treasure, 
FanciM  in  firolic,  plays 
In  a  thousand  wanton  ways  !** — Catull.  carm.  1. 

13.    Who  can  discoyer  the  face  of  his  garment  ?  or  who  can  come  to  him 
with  his  double  bridle  ? 

'*  There  is  a  race  of  men  known  as  the  Tentyrit®,  who  alone  venture  to  attack  the 
crocodile.  They  even  swim  into  the  water  after  it  and  mount  its  back  like  so  many 
horsemen ;  and  just  a«  the  animal  turns  its  head  for  the  purpose  of  biting  them,  they 
insert  a  club  into  its  mouth,  holding  which  at  each  end,  with  the  two  hands,  it  acts  like  » 
bit,  and  by  these  means  they  drive  the  captured  animals  on  shore." 

Plin.  Hki  nai.  1.  vm.  c.  88. 

18.    By  his  neesingB  a  light  doth  shine,  and  his  eyes  are  like  the  eyelids 
of  the  morning. 

'*  In  the  open  air  the  crocodile's  sight  is  remarkably  acute ;  bnt  it  cannot  see  at  all 
in  the  water.  "-^Hdt.  1.  n.  c.  68. 

"  The  sight  of  the  crocodile  is  said  to  be  dull  when  it  is  in  the  water;  but  when 
out  of  the  water,  piercing  in  the  extreme." — ^Plin.  HUt,  not.  L  thl  c.  38. 

^'  As  the  rising  of  the  purple  mom. 
When  far  far  off  the  wintry  clouds  are  borne 
E'en  as  the  mom,  when  springs  soft  zephyr  blows, 
With  roseate  charms  the  golden  Helen  glows." 

Theocb.  1^1, 1.  xvm.  y.  31. 
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1.    Blesfied  is  the  man  that  waJketh  not  in  the  connsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor 
fitandeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scomfiil. 

"  For  the  sake  of  yirtofi,  seek  the  firiendship  of  good  men.'' 

Ptthao.  j4ur.  carm.  v.  5. 

<<  I  baye  ever  esteemed  these  mayims  as  tlie  shield  of  my  youth ;  never  to  betake 
tn jself  to  any  place  of  connsel  for  wickedness ;  nerer  to  stroll  about  at  night,  nor  to  take 
fiom  another  that  which  is  not  his." — Plaut.  Trinum.  AcL  i.,  9C.  2. 

PSALM  n. 

4.    He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  langh :  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in 
derision. 

Jove,  denouncing  punishment  upon  Prometheus,  who  had  stolen  fire  from  heayen, 
is  said  to  laugh  at  his  sufferings — 

"  The  sire  who  rules  the  earth  and  sways  the  pole 
Had  said,  and  laughter  filled  his  secret  soul. 

Hes.  Oper,  ei  JHes^  v.  59. 

**  Jove,  in  goodness  ever  wise. 

Hath  hid  in  clouds  of  depthless  night, 
All  th)at  in  futnre'^prospect  lies. 

Beyond  the  ken  of  mortal  sight, 
And  laughs  to  see  vain  man  opprest 
With  idle  fe^rs,  and  more  than  man  distrest." 

Hob.  L  m.  carm.  29. 

'*  Now,  earth,  grown  old  smd  frigid,  rears  with  pain 
A  pigmy  brood,  a  weak  and  wicked  train  ; 
Which  every  god,  who  marks  their  passions  vile, 
Regards  with  laughter,  though  he  loathes  the  while." 

Juv.  Sat,  XV.  V.  70. 

"  Apollo,  sitting  upon  a  cloud,  laughed  at  their  vain  attempt,  and  sent  forth  an 
arrow  upon  the  wind."— Sil.  Ital.  1.  xn.  v.  408. 

SeeProv.'i.  24. 
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4.     Stand  in  awe  m^  m  ^ot ;  commnne  with  your  own  heart  upon  your 
bed,  and  be  still. 

"  Let  not  the  stealing  god  of  sleep  surprise. 
Nor  creep  in  slumbers  on  thy  weary  eyes. 
Ere  every  action  of  the  former  day 
Strictly  thou  dost,  and  righteously,  survey ; 
What  W©  I  doi*®  ?    ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  transgress  d  ? 
What  good  or  ill  has  tiiis  day's  life  expressed  P 
Where  have  I  feil'd  in  what  I  ought  to  do  ? 
If  evil  were  thy  deeds,  repent  and  mourn  ; 
If  good  rejoice."— PlTHAQ.  Aur.  carm.  v.  40. 

t2 
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6.     Tfiere  be  many  that  say,  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?    Lord,  lift  thou 
up  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  us. 

*<  The  things  which  are  called  good  by  the  mnltitiide  are  not  lighiilj  so  caUed.'' 

PuLT.  deleg^l^n.  c.  6. 
"  Alas  for  those  who  perpetnallj  desire  and  seek  some  good  things  for  themselves, 
but  neither  regard  nor  hearken  to  the  uniyersal  laws  of  God !  " — Clbanth.  Hymn,  in  Jot. 

*'  Philosophers  enqnire,  and  lose  much  time  in  the  enquiiy, — ^What  is  good  P  none 
of  ihem  can  discover  what  it  is." — Philsm.  apud  Stob,  lv. 
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8.    My  voice  shalt  thou  hear  in  the  morning,  0  Lord  ;  in  the  morning 
will  I  direct  my  prayer  unto  thee,  and  will  look  up. 

Martial,  telling  how  he  passed  his  time  in  the  country,  says : — 
"  In  the  morning  I  pray  to  the  gods." — Mabt.  1.  rr.  tfig,  45. 

4.     For  thou  art  not  a  god  that  hath  pleasure  in  wickedness :  neither  shall 
evil  dwell  with  thee. 

^'  The  blessed  gods  love  not  the  deed  unjust, 
But  honour  equily  and  rig^t." — ^HoM.  0dy9%.  1.  xnr.  v.  83. 

7.    But  as  for  me,  I  will  come  into  thy  house  in  the  multitude  of  thy 
mercy :  and  in  thy  fear  will  I  worship  toward  thy  holy  temple. 

"  With  regard  to  temples  and  altars,  Socrates  thought  the  places  best  fitted  for 
these  were  such  as  lay  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  and  were  open  to  the  view ;  for 
when  withheld  fr^m  them  we  should  pray  with  more  ardour,  while  in  sight  of  those  sa- 
cred edifices ;  and  being  sequestered  from  the  resort  of  men,  holy  souls  would  approach 
them  with  more  pely  and  devotion." — ^Xen.  Mem,  1.  m.  c.  8. 
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2.    Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  Lord  ;  for  I  am  weak  :  0  Lord,  heal  me ;  for 
my  bones  are  vexed. 

*<  In  our  invocations  to  Gk>d  we  intreat  him,  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me." 

Epict.  L  n.  c.  7. 

6.     For  in  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  thee :  in  the  grave  who  shall 
give  thee  thanks  ? 

"  Death  the  sleep  of  Lethe,  prolonged." — Lucan.  Pkars,  1.  vi.  v.  769. 

6.    I  am  weary  with  my  groaning  ;  all  the  night  make  I  my  bed  to  swim ; 
I  water  my  couch  with  my  tears. 

"  With  my  tears  bedewing  my  robes." — Hon.  Odyts.  ra.  v.  269. 

*'  What  at  eve  retired, 
I  felt  of  anguish,  my  sad  couch  alone 
Can  tdl,  which,  watered  nightly  with  my  tears. 
Received  me  sorrowing." — Soph.  Electra^  v.  92. 
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^'  Wakened  betiines  by  my  groans,  I  shall  ever  with  tears  bedew  the  damp  folds  of 
my  robe  upon  my  breast." — ^Eubip.  Suppl,  v.  978. 

''  I  will  repose  me  on  my  woeM  bed  with  ceaseless  tears  bedewed." 

Oytd.  EpUt,  X.  ▼.  55. 
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16.     His  mischief  shall  return  npon  his  own  head,  and  his  violent  dealing 
shall  come  down  npon  his  own  pate. 

There  is,  perhaps,  some  allnsion  here  to  the  scape-goat  upon  whose  head  the 
iniquities  of  the  people  were  laid  by  the  high  priest.  See  Lev.  XYi.  21.  Evil  upon  the 
head  is  a  phrase  with  Homer. 

'^  O  that  I  could  drive  this  bitter  evil  from  my  head." — Hymn,  in  Mart.  v.  11. 

^  The  giants  piled  the  lofty  mountains  to  the  stars,  and  prepared  to  wage  war 
against  mighfy  Jore  :  but  Jove,  hurling  his  thunder  from  the  height  of  heaven,  threw 
back  the  huge  masses  upon  the  perpetrators  of  this  impiety." — Ov.  F^L  1.  v. 

The  reflection  of  Tecmessa  may  apply  here, — 

"  To  be  imhappy. 
And  know  ourselves  alone  the  guilty  cause 
Of  all  our  sorrow,  is  the  worst  of  woes." — Soph.  4i^^  ▼•  260. 
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1.     0  Lord  onr  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  ?  who 
hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens. 

"Nothing  is  more  excellent  than  Gk>d." — Gio.  de  not.  Dear.  1.  n.  c.  80. 

"  Great  is  the  glory  of  the  most  high  God." 

^SCH.  apud  Euuh.  pr.  ewmg.  1.  xiil  c.  18. 

8.    When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and 

the  stars,  which  thon  hast  ordained  ; 
4.    What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindfdl  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man,  that 

thou  visitest  him  ? 

'*  Learn  not  to  despise  those  things  which  you  cannot  see  :  judge  of  the  greatness 
of  the  power  by  the  effects  produced ;  and  reverence  the  Deity." 

Xen.  Sac.  Mem.  L  iv.  c.  8. 

"  O  Jove  and  all  ye  gods,  makers  of  the  earth  and  the  sea  and  all  things  in  them, 
what  is  this  animal  to  whom  thou  hast  given  this  life  and  this  abode  ?  How  bold,  how 
rash,  how  boastfol !  He  regards  not  that  which  is  good,  leaves  undone  that  which  he 
should  do,  and  gives  himself  entirely  to  pleasure !" — Max.  Ttb.  Diss.  84. 

'*  The  consideration  of  nature  is  a  sort  of  natural  food,  if  I  may  say  so,  for  our 
minds  and  talents.  We  are  elevated  by  it,  we  seem  to  be  raised  above  the  earth,  we  look 
down  on  human  affairs ;  and  by  fixing  our  thoughts  on  high  and  heavenly  things,  we 
despise  the  affairs  of  this  Ufe  as  small  and  inconsiderable." — Cio.  Quasi.  Academ.  dl. 

"  In  truth  we  can  scarcely  reckon  him  a  man,  whom  neither  the  regular  courses 
of  the  sun  nor  the  alternations  of  day  and  night  nor  the  temperature  of  the  seasons  nor 
the  productions  that  nature  displays  for  his  use  and  enjoyment,  urge  to  gratitude  towards 
heaven." — ^Xbib.  de  leg.  1.  ii.  c.  7. 
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5.    !For  fhOn  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast 
crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour. 

"  This  animal — prescient,  sagacious,  complex,  acnte,  full  of  memory,  reason,  and 
coxmsel,  which  we  call  man,  has  been  generated  by  the  supreme  God  in  a  most  trans- 
cendent condition.  For  he  is  the  only  creature  among  all  the  races  and  descriptions  of 
animated  beings  who  is  endowed  with  superior  reason  and  thought,  in  which  the  rest  are 
deficient.  And  what  is  there,  I  do  not  say  in  man  alone,  but  in  aJl  heaven  and  earth, 
more  divine  than  reason,  which,  when  it  becomes  right  and  perfect,  is  justly  termed 
wisdom." — Cic.  de  leg.  1. 1.  c.  7. 

8.     The  paths  of  the  seas. 

"  The  fishy  paths."— -Hom.  C%w.  1.  dl  v.  177. 

"  They  sailed  oyer  the  watery  paiihs." — Ibid.  1.  XT.  v.  473. 
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20.     Pat  them  in  fear,  0  Lord :  that  the  nations  may  know  themselves  to 
he  hut  men.     Selah. 

'*  Away  with  them  to  the  cross,  that  thede  haughty  folks  may  know  themselves  to 
be  but  meu."-^X«aa».  Charmi^  c.  14. 
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2    The  wicked  in  hu  pride  doth  persecute  the  poor :  let  them  he  taken  in 
the  devices  that  they  have  imagined. 

"  That  ruin  which  their  fierce  aspiring  thoughts  with  impious  yaonts  intend,  may 
the  just  gods  turn  on  themselves." — ^^sgh.  8epU  c.  Theb,  v.  550. 

*'  Let  them  &11  into  the  snare  which  they  themselves  have  laid." 

Ov,  de  art  amand,  1. 1.  v.  646. 

6.    He  hath  said  in  his  heart,  I  shall  not  he  moved :  £3r  /  siall  never  6e 
in  adversity. 

''  Man,  while  the  gods 
Ghrant  him  prosperity  and  hetdth,  no  fear 
Hath,  or  thought  that  he  shall  ever  mourn."* 

HoM.  Odyss.  1.  xrm.  v.  132. 

*'  Whoe'er  my  Mends,  in  the  rough  stream  of  life, 
Hath  struggled  with  affliction,  thence  is  taught. 
That  when  the  floods  begin  to  swell,  the  heart 
Fondly  fears  all  things ;  when  the  fav'ring  gale 
Of  fortnne  smoothes  the  current,  it  expands 
With  unsuspectiug  confidence,  and  deems 
That  gale  shall  always  breathe." — ^iEscH.  Fers,  v.  597. 

11.     He  hath  said  in  his  heart,  God  hath  forgotten ;  he  hideth  his  &ce; 
he  will  never  see  it. 

"  Dost  thou  think  the  impious  wish  forgiven 
Because  when  thunder  shakes  the  vault  of  heaven, 
The  bolt  innoxious  flies  o'er  thee  and  thine, 
To  rend  the  forest  oak  and  mountain  pine  ? 
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Because  yet  livid  from  the  tbtinder's  scatli 

Thy  smoaldering  corpse  (a  monument  of  wrath) 

Lies  in  no  blasted  grove  for  public  care 

To  expiate  with  sacrifice  and  prayer ; 

Must  therefore  Jove,  unscept^red  and  unfeared, 

Give  to  thj  ruder  mirth  his  foolish  beard."? — ^Febs.  8ai.  ii.  ▼.  24. 
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4.     The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple. 

^'  Despair  not,  daughter ;  Jove  is  yet  in  heaven 
The  God  who  sees,  and  knows,  and  governs  all." 

Soph.  Meetr,  v.  173. 

4.     His  eye-lids  try  the  children  of  men. 

Li  allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  contraction  of  the  eye-lids  or  eye-brows  when  an  object 
18  olosely  obflerved  and  scrutinised.  The  poets  attached  peculiar  significance  to  the  eye- 
brows.   When  Jove  gives  to  Thetis  a  sign  that  her  petition  is  granted, — 

'^  He  spoke,  and  awM  bends  his  sable  brows,  (eye-brows) 
This  seals  thy  suit,  and  this  fulfils  thy  vows/' 

HoM,  n.  1. 1.  V.  528. 

Ulysses,  describing  his  adventure  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  says  :— > 

"  I  made  a  sign  with  my  eye-brows  to  my  companions  not  to  weep  but  to  escape." 

Ibid.  C%m.  1.  a.  v.;462. 
'*  See,  some  one  is  hastening  hither  with  his  eye-brows  drawn  up,  as  if  about  to 
aimounoe  something  dreadful"— ^Aristoph.  Aeham,  v.  1069. 

PSALM  xn. 

1.    Help)  Lord  ;  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth ;  for  the  faithful  fail  from 
among  the  children  of  men. 

"  Gone  is  &ith,  a  mighty  goddess :  gone  from  men  temperance :  the  graces  too, 
my  friend,  have  quitted  ear&,  and  just  oaths  are  no  more  to  be  relied  on  among  men ; 
neither  does  any  one  reverence  the  immortal  gods." — Theogn.  v.  1137. 

Dido,  in  the  depth  of  her  misery,  makes  a  similar  complaint,—- 
^'No  meeting  with  anyone  who  can  be  trusted  !" — ^Vnto.  JSn,  1.  iv.  v.  878. 
"  What  crimes  have  we,  an  iron  age,  not  dared  ? 

In  terror  of  the  gods  what  altar  spured  P" — Hob.  L  l  earm.  85. 
"  Justice  and  piety  are  now  no  more, 
And  slighted  faith  has  fled  the  Theban  shore !" 

Stat.  TM,  L  m.  v.  850. 

PSALM  xm. 

8.    Lighten  mine  eyes  lest  I  sleep  the  sleep  of  death. 

'^  Fate  comes  mshing  on  and  brings  the  sleep 
That  wakes  no  more." — M^u.  Agam.  v.  1451. 

'*  Death,  the  sleep  of  Lethe  prolonged." — Lucan.  Phar9, 1.  vi.  v.  768. 
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PSALM  XIV. 
4.    Who  eat  up  my  people  as  they  eat  bread. 

Achilles  calls  Agamemnon-— 

"  A  people-devouring  king." — Hon.  H.  1. 1.  v.  231. 
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6.     The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places. 

In  allusion  to  the  ropes  with  which  the  most  extensive  tracts  of  land  were 
measured  by  the  ancients  : — 

^  Those  who  have  smaller  portions  of  land  measure  them  hj  orgyi»  ;  they  who 
have  larger,  by  stadia  ;  such  as  have  consideraHe  tracts  by  parasangs.  The  schoanus,  or 
Hne,  which  is  an  Egyptian  measure  used  in  the  mensuration  of  more  extensive  domaina^ 
is  equivalent  to  sixty  stadia,  or  two  parasangs/' — Hdt.  1.  ii.  e.  6. 

"  The  oracle  at  Delphi  replied  to  the  questions  o(  the  Lydians — '  I  count  the 
sands  ;  I  measure  out  the  ocean  with  islie  schoenus,  or  line/  " — Ibid.  1. 1.  c.  47. 

"  Husbandmen  measure  their  land  by  £a.thoms  ;  but  those  who  possess  the  largest 
tracts,  by  lines."— Max.  Ttr.  Diss.  23. 

10.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell ;  neither  wilt  thon  suffer  thine 
Holy  one  to  see  corruption. 

11.  Thou  wilt  shew  me  the  path  of  life :  in  thy  presence  is  fiilness  of  joy ; 

at  thy  right  hand  tAere  are  pleasures  for  evermore. 

^'  Bich  rewards  await  the  grateful  choir. 
That  still  to  PhcBbus  tune  the  living  lyre  ; 
From  him  all  honour  springs,  and  high  above, 
He  sits  in  power  at  the  right  hand  of  Jove." 

Callim.  ^m».  in  ApoU,  v.  28. 

"  Somehow  or  other  there  clings  to  our  minds  a  certain  presage  of  future  ages  ; 
and  this  exists  most  firmly,  and  appears  most  clearly  in  men  of  the  loftiest  genius  an.d 
greatest  souls." — Cic.  Tusc,  Disp,  1. 1.  c.  15. 
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^     2.     The  Lord  is  my  high  tower. 

^'ax  is  called-^ 

"A  tower  of  the  Greeks,"— Hon.  ftfy«.  1.  vm.  v.  555. 

Alcestis  says  of  her  son — 

"  My  boy,  indeed,  has  his  father,  a  great  tower  of  strength." — Eurip.  Ale.  v.  311- 

10.    And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub^  and  did  fly :  yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind. 

"  Jove  on  high. 
Who  dwells  in  air  and  sits  upon  the  b^" 

MES.  Oper,  ei  Dies^  v.  18. 
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^'  The  mighty  chief  in  heaven,  Jnpiter,  goes  fortib,  driving  a  winged  chariot,  order- 
ing and  takmg  care  of  all  things." — Pult.  Phadr,  c.  26. 

'*  If  this  rascal  is  not  bronght  to  punishment,  the  great  Jupiter  himself  might  be 
roused  to  come  in  furious  wrath  in  his  winged  car.*' — Lucian.  Fitcat,  c.  22. 

"  Swifter  than  the  wings  of  lightning."— Vnto.  u!®i.  1.  v.  v.  319. 

"  Geres  goes  forth  carrying  a  cloud  about  her,  and  betakes  herself  to  her  dragon 
steeds,  and  is  borne  on  her  winged  chariot.     Soaring  on  high  she  wends  her  way." 

Ot.  Fast.  1.  IT.  V.  561. 

18.     The  Lord  also  thnndered  in  the  heayens,  and  the  Highest  gave  his 
voice  ;  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire. 

*'  Jove  launched  the  fiery  bolt ;  from  pole  to  pole 
Broad  burst  the  lightnings,  deep  the  thunders  roU." 

HoM.  Ody98. 1.  MV.  V.  305. 

''  The  vaulted  sky,  the  mount  Olymnian,  flash'd 
With  Jove's  continual  presence  ;  for  he  pass'd 
Incessant  forth,  and  scattered  fires  on  fires. 
Hurl'd  from  his  hardy  grasp,  the  lightnings  flew 
Beiterated  swifb ;  the  whirling  flash 
Cast  sacred  splendour,  and  the  thunderbolt 
Crashed  oft."— Hes.  2%eoff.  v.  689. 

"  Immortal  Jove, 
Who  mak'st  th'  unwearied  lightnings  move." 

Pdtd.  Olymp.vr,  v.l. 

"  The  Onmipotent  nods  assent.     He  draws  a  thick  cloud  across  the  heavens,  and 
tenifies  the  city  with  thunderings  and  lightnings." — Ov.  Meiam.  L  xiv.  v.  816. 

"  Enough  of  snow  and  hail  in  tempests  dire 
Have  pour'd  on  earth,  while  Heaven's  eternal  Sire 
With  red  right  arm  at  his  own  temples  hurl'd 
His  thunders,  and  alarmed  a  guilty  world." — Hob.  1.  L  earm,  2. 

32.     //  is  God  that  girdeth  me  with  strength,  and  maketh  my  way  perfect. 

So  Neptune  strengthens  Ajaz  and  Telamon. 

'*  Then  with  his  sceptre,  that  the  deep  controls, 
He  touch'd  the  chiefs  and  steel'd  their  manly  souls ; 
Strength,  not  their  own,  the  touch  divine  imparts, 
Prompts  their  light  limbs,  and  swells  their  daring  hearts." 
Ajar  says — 

^  Even  now  some  energy  divine  I  share, 
And  seem  to  walk  on  wings  and  tread  in  air." 

Hon.  11  L  xm.  V.  59-74 
Of  the  various  combatants  who  had  fought  at  Chaoronea,  Demosthenes  says — 

"  Their  success  was  such  as  the  Supreme  Director  of  the  world  dispensed  to  each." 

Dbmosth.  de  Cor<ma. 
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1.  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and  the  firmament  sheweth 
his  handywork. 

2.  Day  mito  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  sheweth  know- 
ledge. 
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*'  He  who  ndsed  ifais  whole  tmiverse  and  stOl  upholds  ihe  migirtj  fiutne,  who 
perfected  everj  part  of  it  in  beauty  and  goodness,  Buffering  none  of  those  parte  to  decsy 
through  age,  but  renewing  them  daily  with  unfailing  vigour,  even  he  the  Supreme  God^ 
who  performeth  all  these  wonders,  still  holds  himself  invisible,  and  it  is  only  in  his  works 
that  we  are  capable  of  admiring  him." — ^Xen.  Mem.  Soc.  1.  iv.  c.  3. 

'*  The  earth  and  sun  and  all  the  stars,  and  the  arrangements  so  beautiful  of  the 
seasons,  divided  into  months  and  years,  prove  that  there  are  gods.  And  moreover  all 
men,  both  Greeks  and  barbarians,  believe  it." — Plat,  de  leg.  1.  x.  c.  1. 

"  Though  God  is  invisible  to  every  mortal  nature,  yet  he  is  to  be  known  by  his 
works."— Aeistot.  de  Mttndo,  c.  6. 

*'  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  heavens ;  what  more  splendid  than  the 
stars ;  what  more  vigorous  than  the  sun ;  what  more  abundantly  nourishing  than  the 
moon ;  what  more  elegantly  arranged  than  the  ohoir  of  the  other  stars ;  what  more 
ve&erable  than  the  gods  themselves  r" — Mat.  Ttb.  DUs.  23. 

''  The  order  that  is  observable  in  ail  nature ;  the  sun  and  the  moon  which  always 
keep  their  regular  course  ;  the  seasons  of  the  year,  always  returning  in  like  succession ; 
the  vegetation  of  plants  and  the  propagation  of  living  beings,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  so 
artificially  organised  for  feeding,  moving,  thinking,  building  themselves  dwellings,  clothing 
themselves — all  this  appears  to  me  as  the  work  of  a  providence  superintending  the 
world." — LuciAN,  de  Jov.  trag.  c.  38. 

''  Well  did  Aristotle  observe — ^If  there  were  men  whose  habitations  had  been 
alwavs  under  ground,  in  great  and  commodious  houses,  adorned  with  statues  and  pictures, 
furnished  with  everything  which  they  who  are  reputed  happy  abound  with ;  and  if,  with- 
out stirring  from  thence  they  should  be  informed  of  a  certam  divine  power  and  majesty, 
and  after  some  time,  the  earth  should  open,  and  they  should  quit  their  dark  abodes  and 
come  to  us ;  where  they  should  immemately  behold  the  earth,  the  seas,  the  heavens, 
should  consider  the  vast  extent  of  the  clouds  and  force  of  the  winds,  should  see  the  sun 
and  observe  his  grandeur  and  beauty,  and  also  his  generative  power,  inasmuch  as  day  is 
occasioned  by  the  diffusion  of  his  light  through  the  sky ;  and  if  when  night  has  obscured 
the  earth  they  should  contemplate  &e  heavens  bespangled  and  adorned  with  stars,  the 
surprising  variety  of  the  moon  in  her  increase  and  wane,  the  rising  and  setting  of  all 
the  stars,  and  the  inviolable  regularity  of  their  courses — ^when,  says  he,  they  should  see 
these  things,  they  would  undoubtedly  conclude  that  there  are  gods,  and  that  these  are 
their  mighty  works." — Cic.  de  not.  deor.  1.  n.  c.  37. 

"  Can  any  one  in  his  senses  imagine  that  this  disposition  of  the  stars,  and  this 
heaven  so  beautifully  adorned,  could  ever  have  been  formed  by  a  fortuitous  oonoourse  of 
atoms  ?" — Ibid.  o.  4A. 

''  The  beauty  of  the  world  and  the  order  of  all  celestial  things  compel  us  to 
confess  that  there  is  an  excellent  and  eternal  nature  which  deserves  to  be  worshipped  and 
adnured  by  all  mankind." — Ibid  c.  72. 

10.    More  to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold : 
sweeter  also  than  honey  and  the  honeycomb. 

"  Experienced  Nestor  in  persuasion  skill'd ; 
Words,  sweet  as  honey,  from  his  lips  distill'd." 

HoM.  11  1.  X.  T.  248. 

When  the  Muses  look  with  favour  upon  a  newborn  in&nt. 

*'  Upon  his  tongue  they  shed  a  bahny  dew. 
And  words,  as  honey  sweet,  drop  from  his  lips." 

Hss.  H^eog.  r.  84. 

"  The  Greeks  were  wonderfrdly  happy  in  their  titles  of  books.  One  work  they 
call  Kerion,  which  means  that  it  is  as  sweet  as  an  honey  comb." 

Plik.  Hiii.  not.  1. 1.  d^ie. 
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14.    My  heart  is  like  wax. 

Plato  has  the  following  play  upon  the  words  lajp,  heart,  and  ici^pii,  wax : — 
'*  When  the  wax  in  any  one's  sonl  is  deep,  abundant,  smooth,  and  properly  motdded, 
objects  entering  by  means  of  the  perceptions,  and  impressing  themselves  on  this  heart  of 
the  sonl  (as  Homer  calls  it,  obscnrely  mtimating  its  resemblance  to  wax),  then  pnre  and 
Bnfficiently  deep  impressions  being  made  in  them,  they  become  lasting,  and  such  men  are, 
first  of  all,  easily  taught/'— Pult.  2^atet  c.  34. 

PSALM  XXIV. 


8.    Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hUl  of  the  Lord  ?  or  who  shall  stand  in  his 

holy  place  ? 
4.    He  that  hath  clean  hands,  and  a  pnre  heart ;  who  hath  not  hfted  up 

his  sonl  nnto  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfolly. 

6.  He  shall  receive  the  blessing  from  the  Lord,  and  righteousness  from 
the  God  of  his  salvation. 

*'  May  I  be  just ;  the  pious  may  I  love ; 
And  thus  gain  &YOur  in  the  sight  of  Jove." 

Theocb.  Idyl,  XXYL  v.  30. 

*^  Being  pure,  may  I  also  be  dear  to  the  pure  and  holy." 

Callim.  ff.  in  DeloH,  v.  98. 

'*  The  inscription  on  the  tablets  in  the  temples  of  the  Greeks  sets  forth  that  nobody 
must  dare  to  come  within  the  inclosure  of  the  lustral  water  yessels  who  has  not  dean 
hands." — Lucian.  de  Sacrtf.  c.  13. 

*'  Let  men  approach  the  gods  with  purity ;  let  men  appear  before  them  in  the 
spirit  of  devotion.  Let  due  honour  be  likewise  paid  to  those  virtues  by  which  man  is 
exalted  to  heaven, — as  intelligence,  valour,  piety,  fidelity." — Cic.  deleg,l.VL  o.  8. 

"  Chaste  things  are  pleasing  to  the  gods.  Come  in  clean  garments,  and  cleanse 
your  hands  in  spring  water." — Tibul.  1.  ii.  eleg.  1. 

Horace,  speaking  of  two  notorious  informers,  says — 

'*  The  man  of  honest  hands  and  pure, 
May  scorn  them  both,  in  innocence  secure." 

Hob.  1. 1.  8ai.  4.  v.  67. 

"  The  good  are  (}od's  peculiar  care, 
And  such  as  honour  heaven  shall  heavenly  honour  share." 

Ov.  Metam,  L  Tin.  v.  724. 

7.  Lift  np  yonr  heads,  0  ye  gates ;  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ; 
and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in. 

**  Ye  bolts  fly  back ;  ye  brazen  doors  expand. 
Leap  from  your  hinges,  Fhcsbus  is  at  hand  !  " 

Calldc.  H.  m  JpM.  v.  6. 
At  the  invocation  of  the  sybil — 
"  The  hundred  great  doors  fly  open  of  their  own  accord." 

ViBO.  /»!.  L  VI.  V.  81. 
At  the  approach  of  Bacchua — 
"  The  building  is  shaken."— Ov.  Metam.  1,  iv.  v.  402. 
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^'  The  god  enters  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  at  his  approach  the  image,  and  the 
altars,  and  the  doors,  and  the  marble  threshold,  and  the  golden  ceiling,  shake. 

Ibid.  L  xt.  v.  670. 


PSALM  XXVI. 

5.  I  have  hated  the  congregation  of  evil  doers ;  and  will  not  sit  with  the 
wicked. 

'*  He  who  frequently  converses  with  others,  either  in  discourse  or  entertainments, 
or  in  any  familiar  way  of  hving,  must  necessarily  either  become  like  his  companions  or 
bring  them  over  to  his  own  way." — Epict.  1.  in.  c.  16. 

6.  I  will  wash  mine  hands  in  innocency :  so  will  I  compass  thine  altar, 
0  Lord. 

Washing  the  hands  was  one  of  the  preliminaries  to  a  peace  or  mutual  agreement. 
When  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  proposed  to  bring  the  war  between  them  to  an  end  by  the 
combat  between  Paris  and  Menelaus,  wine,  mingled  with  water,  was  poured  by  the  herald 
upon  the  hands  of  the  two  kings,  Ulysses  and  Agamemnon. 

"  The  sage  Ulysses  then 
Arose,  and  with  him  rose  the  King  of  Men. 
On  either  side  a  sacred  herald  stands. 
The  wine  they  mix,  and  on  each  monarch's  hands 
Pour  the  full  urn." — Hom.  II,  L  m.  v. 


'*  One  of  the  legal  maTims  I  have  mentioned  states  that  we  should  approach  the 
gods  with  purity — that  is  to  say,  with  purity  of  mind,  for  this  is  everything.  Not  that 
the  law  dispenses  with  puriiy  of  body  ;  but  this  must  be  understood,  inasmuch  as  the 
mind  is  far  superior  to  the  body ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  if  we  are  attentive  to  the 
purity  of  our  persons,  we  ought  to  be  still  more  so  to  the  purity  of  our  souls.  For  the 
pollution  of  tne  body  may  indeed  be  removed  by  a  few  ablutions  of  water,  or  in  a  few 
days ;  but  the  stains  upon  the  conscience  cannot  be  obliterated  by  any  lapse  of  time,  and 
all  the  rivers  in  the  world  cannot  wash  them  out." — Gic.  de  leg.  Luc.  10. 


PSALM  XXVIL 


I.  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation. 

In  the  following  and  numberless  other  passages,  light  is  used  to  denote  comfort, 
aid,  or  safety,  from  whatsoever  source  it  may  proceed. 

Fatroclus  urges  Achilles — 

''  Send  me  quickly,  and  give  me  soldiers  of  the  myrmidons ;  leading  the  atfcadc  I 
may  be  a  light  to  the  Greeks." — Hon.  11. 1.  xvl  v.  39. 

Adiilles  consents,  and  charges  him — 

**  Pursue  not  the  Trojans ;  but,  when  thou  hast  placed  a  light  among  the  ships, 
return  hither." — ^Ibid.  v.  95. 

After  the  death  of  Patroclus,  Achilles  laments — 

"  I  brought  no  light  to  Patroclus,  nor  to  my  comrades." — ^Ibid.  1.  xvm.  v.  102. 

See  Esther,  viii.  16. 

II.  Teach  me  thy  way,  0  Lwd,  and  lead  me  in  a  plain  path,  because  of 
mine  enemies. 
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Pindar,  after  describmg  the  wickedness  of  ^Jse  and  deoeitfnl  men,  exclaims—^ 

"  Never,  O  Father  Jove !  be  mine 
Manners  so  stamp'd  by  false  design ; 
But  let  mj  steps,  life's  journey  through, 
Simplicity's  straight  paths  pursue." — Pikd.  Nem,  vin.  v.  69. 

See  note  on  Prov.  iv.  25. 

12.     Deliver  me  not  over  nnto  the  will  of  mine  enemies :  for  fiEdse  witnesses 

are  risen  up  against  me,  and  such  as  breathe  out  cruelty. 
18.    /  had  fainted^  unless  I  had  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
in  the  land  of  the  living. 

The  words,  "  I  had  fiednted,"  are  not  in  the  original.  Dr.  Hammond  compares 
this  abruption  with  the  speech  of  Neptune  in  Virgil,  and  regards  it  as  a  beautiM  expres- 
sion of  intense  feeling. 

*'  Is  it  for  you  to  ravage  seas  and  land, 
Unauthorised  by  my  supreme  command  ? 
To^raise  such  mountains  on  the  troubled  main  P 
When  I — ^but  first  'tis  fit  the  billows  to  restrain." 

ViBO.  Mn,  L  I.  v.  147. 

14.    Wait  on  the  Lord  :  be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen  thine 
heart :  wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord. 

"  Be  of  good  courage ;  mortals  are  of  divine  origin,  and  to  them  sacred  nature  re* 
veab  all  things." — ^Ptthao.  Aur,  earm,  v.  63. 

PSALM  XXXI. 

23.     0  love  the  Lord,  aU  ye  his  saints :  /or  the  Lord  preserveth  the  faith- 
ful, and  plentifully  rewardeth  the  proud  doer. 

"  That  God  who  hates  the  boastings  of  the  proud, 
Saw  the  rude  violence  of  the  exulting  crowd. 
Already  now  the  triumph  was  prepared, 

The  wreath  of  victory  and  the  festal  song. 
When  Jove  the  clash  of  golden  armour  heard. 
And  hurl'd  his  thunder  on  the  guilty  throng." 

Soph.  Jniiff.  v.  127. 
''  Gk>d  is  the  just  and  heavy  punisher  of  the  proud." — ^^SCH.  Pert.  v.  827. 


PSALM  XXXIL 

9.  Be  ye  not  as  the  horse,  or  as  the  mule,  which  have  no  understanding : 
whose  mouth  must  be  held  in  with  bit  and  bridle,  lest  they  come  near 
unto  thee. 

"  He  that  is  good,  and  lives  after  a  principle  of  honour,  will  obey  reason ;  but  the 
bad  man  aims  at  pleasure,  and  is  corrected  by  pain,  like  a  beast.*' — ^Asistot.  MA.  L  x.  c.  9. 
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9.    For  he  spake,  and  it  was  done;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast. 
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''  Thee  alone  thiB  vaet  tauTerse  obejs ;  to  thee  it  willinglj  submitB  itself.'^ 

GhEAJSTR.  J7.  in  Joff. 

10.     The  Lord  bringeth  the  coimsel    of  the   heathen   to  nonght:   he 
maketh  the  devices  of  the  people  of  none  effect. 

AcbilleB  thus  laments  the  defeat  of  his  hopes  and  plans. 

*'  But  mighty  Jove  cnts  off  with  just  disdaiTy 
The  long,  long  views  of  poor  designing  man ! " 

HoM.  11.  I  xvni.  T.  328. 

16.  There  is  no  king  saved  by  the  multitude  of  an  host ;  a  mighty  nian 
is  not  delivered  by  much  strength. 

17.  An  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety :  neither  shall  he  deliver  any  by 
his  great  strength. 

"  Pale  crowds][shall  rash,  and  with  nplifted  bands 
And  earnest  prayer  invoke  protector  Jove 
Vainly :  then  neither  foss,  nor  earthy  monnd. 
Nor  bars,  nor  bolts,  nor  massy  walls,  though  flank'd 
With  beetling  towers,  and  rough  with  palisades, 
Anght  shall  avail !" — Ltcophb.  Ca98,  y.  286. 

PhcBbns  uses  a  different  argument  in  persuading  JBneas  to  persevere  in  defence 
of  Troy,  in  spite  of  the  unfriendly  deities. 

"  WTiat  methods  yet,  O  chief,  remain^ 
To  save  your  Troy,  though  heaven  its  ML  ordain  P 
Tliere  have  been  heroes,  who,  by  virtuous  care, 
By  valour,  numbers,  and  by  arts  of  war. 
Have  forced  the  powers  to  spare  a  mnking  state, 
And  gained  at  length  the  glorious  odds  of  &te." 

Hon.  II.  1.  xvn.  V,  327. 


PSALM  XXXIV. 

1.    I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times ;  his  praise  shall  continually  be  in 
my  mouth. 

"  Since  I  am  a  reasonable  creature,  it  is  my  duty  to  praise  God.  This  is  my 
business ;  I  do  it ;  nor  will  I  ever  desert  this  post  as  long  as  it  is  vouchsafed  to  me :  and 
I  exhort  you  to  join  in  the  same  song." — Epict.  1. 1.  c.  16. 

12.  What  man  w  Ae  that  desireth  life,  and  loveth  many  days,  that  he  may 
see  good  ? 

13.  Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips  from  speaking  guile. 

14.  Depart  from  evil,  and  do  good ;  seek  peace,  and  pursue  it. 

"  If  life  is  good,  it  is  also  pleasant ;  which  seems  to  be  the  case,  from  all  desiring 
it,  and  particularly  the  good ;  for  to  them  life  is  most  eligible,  and  their  mode  of  life 
most  happy." — ^Aeistot.  Mh.  1.  ix.  c.  9. 

19.  Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous :  but  the  Lord  delivereth 
him  out  of  them  all. 

20.  He  keepeth  all  his  bones :  not  one  of  them  is  broken. 

21.  Evil  shall  slay  the  wicked  :  and  they  that  hate  the  righteous  shall 
be  desolate. 
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Xenophoi),  addressing  his  compMiioiiA  in  arms,  says — 

''  In  this  comhat,  the  gods  are  the  mnpires,  who  will,  with  justice,  declare  in  our 
favonr :  for  onr  enemies  have  provoked  them  by  perjmy ;  while  we,  snrronnded  with 
everything  to  tempt  ns,  have,  with  constancy,  abstained  from  all,  that  we  might  preserve 
onr  oaths  inviolate." — Xek.  Anab,  1.  m.  c.  1. 
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18.  Bnt  as  for  me,  when  they  were  sick,  my  clothing  was  sackcloth :  I 
hmnbled  my  soul  with  fasting ;  and  my  prayer  returned  into  mine  own 
bosom. 

14.  I  behaved  myself  as  though  he  had  been  my  friend  or  brother :  I 
bowed  down  heavily,  as  one  that  moumeth/or  his  mother. 

15.  But  in  mine  adversity  they  rejoiced,  and  gathered  themselves  together ; 
yea,  the  abjects  gathered  themselves  together  against  me,  and  I  knew  it 
not ;  they  did  tear  me»  and  ceased  not ; 

"  When  the  news  of  Philip's  death  was  brought  to  Phocion  at  Athens,  he  wonld 
not  snffer  any  sacrifices  or  rejoicings  to  be  made  on  that  aoconnt.  '  Nothing,'  said  he, 
*  conld  shew  greater  meanness  of  spirit,  than  expressions  of  joy  at  the  death  of  an  enemy.' " 

Plut.  FhocioH^  c.  16. 

"  Can  then  such  inbred  Qudioe  live  in  man 
To  joy  in  ill,  and  from  another's  woe 
To  draw  his  own  delight  ?" — Tee.  Jndr.  Act.  iv.  sc.  1. 
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12.    The  wicked  plotteth  against  the  just,  and  gnasheth  upon  him  with 

his  teeth. 
19,    The  Lord  shall  laugh  at  him  :  for  he  seeth  that  his  day  is  cozqing. 

The  F^c^B  who  had  lain  in  ambnsh  for  Telemachiu  attribute  his  escape  to  the 
Deity:  *^ 

"  Lives  then  the  boy  ?  He  lives  (Antinous  cries), 
The  care  of  gods  and  favourite  of  the  skies. 
All  night  we  watoh'd,  till  with  her  orient  wheels 
Aurora  flamed  above  the  Eastern  hills, 
And  firom  the  lofby  brow  of  roeks  by  day 
Took  in  the  ocean  with  a  bioad  snirvey : 
Yet  safe  he  sails  !  the  powers  celestial  give 
To  shnn  the  hidden  snares  of  death,  and  live." 

Hon.   Odyta.  1.  xvi.  v.  368. 

16.    A  little  that  a  righteous  man  hath  is  better  than  the  riches  of  many 
wicked. 

^  That  land  wins  my  affection  in  which  a  small  income  is  Bufficient  for  hapimiess, 
and  a  slender  estate  affords  even  Inznries." — ^Mast.  1.  z.  epiff.  96. 

25.    I  haye  been  young,  and  now  am  old;   yet  have  I  not  seen  the 
lightepQp  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread* 
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"  The  &,tGB  do  not  visit  the  g^d  with  the  most  misfortunes.*' 

Ptth.  Aur.  earm.  r.  20. 

87.  Mark  the  perfect  many  and  behold  the  upright :  for  the  end  of  thai 
man  is  peace. 

88.  Bnt  the  transgressors  shall  be  destroyed  together  :  the  end  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  cut  o£f. 

^'  Who  sins  against  the  right,  his  wilfnl  tongue 
With  p^'nries  of  lying  witness  hung, 
Lo  !  he  is  hnrt  bejona  the  reach  of  cure  ; 
Dark  is  his  race,  nor  shall  his  name  endnre. 
The  generation  of  the  just  is  strong. 
And  children's  children  shall  his  praiseprolong." 

£L£S.  0^.  et  Diet^  ▼.  280. 
Ulysses  says  to  Penelope :— > 

"  Then  heaven  decrees  in  peace  to  end  my  days. 
And  steal  myself  from  life  by  slow  decays  ; 
Unknown  to  pain,  in  age  resign  my  breath, 
When  late  stem  Neptnne  points  the  shaft  of  death ; 
To  the  dark  grave  retiring,  as  to  rest ; 
My  people  blessing,  by  my  people  bless'd." 

HoH.  Odyu.  1.  zxm.  v.  281. 
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1.  I  said  I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways,  that  I  sin  not  with  my  tongae. 

*'  It  is  a  wicked  thing  to  talk  idly."— Hon.  C%m.  L  xi.  v.  464. 

<'  Examine  always  eareftdly  yonr  words  and  actions,  that  you  may  fall  into  as  few 
errors  as  possible." — ^Isocb.  Orat.  2. 

2.  I  was  dumb  with  silence. 

"  Then  were  they  all  dumb  with  silence." — Hon.  II,  L  xxin.  v.  G7^. 

Odysa,  L  xi.  v.  338, 1.  xm.  v.  1. 

6.  Behold,  thon  hast  made  my  days  as  an  handbreadth ;  and  mine  age 
is  as  nothing  before  thee  :  verily  every  man  at  his  best  state  is  altoge- 
ther vanity.     Selah. 

*'  The  life  of  man  is  but  of  a  day."— Max.  Ttb.  diss,  40. 

"  When  the  Messenians  saw  Fhilopoemen  dragged  along  in  a  manner  so  nnworthj 
of  the  glory  of  his  achievements  and  trophies,  most  of  them  were  touched  with  pity  and 
compassion  for  his  misfortanes.  They  shed  tears,  and  contemned  all  hnman  greatness 
as  a  £uthless  support,  as  vanity  and  nothing." — ^Plut.  PhUopcsm.  c.  19. 

"  Every  man. 
When  his  affairs  go  on  most  swimmingly, 
Even  then  it  most  behoves  to  arm  himself 
Against  the  coming  storm." — Teb.  Fkorm.  Act.  i.  sc.  6. 

6.     Surely  every  man  walketh  in  a  vain  shew  :  surely  they  are  disquieted 
in  vain  :  he  heapeth  up  riches,  and  knoweth  not  who  shall  gather  them. 
Ulysses  says  of  Ajax  :— 

"  His  hapless  state  reminds  me  of  my  own. 
And  tells  me,  that  frail  mortab  are  no  more 
Than  a  vain  image  and  an  empty  shade." — Soph.  4f^i  ^'  ^^' 
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"N*o  limit  of  wealth  has  been  made  dear  to  men  ;  for  those  who  have  now  most 
suhstanoe,  strive  after  twice  as  much.  Who  could  satisfy  all  ?  Kiches,  verily,  to  mortals 
become  folly ;  and  from  it  starts  up  ruin,  which  when  Jove  shall  send  upon  them,  worn 
and  weary,  one  at  one  time,  and  another  at  another  shall  suffer." — Theoqn.  v.  227. 

"  We  men  entertain  vain  thoughts,  knowing  nothing.  The  gods  accomplish  all 
things  after  their  own  mind.'* — ^Ibid.  v.  141. 

''  What  can  be  more  foolish  than  when  men  are  possessed  of  great  influence  by  their 
wealth,  power,  and  resources,  to  procure  other  things  which  are  obtainable  by  money — 
horses,  leaves,  rich  apparel,  costly  vases — and  not  to  procure  friends,  the  most  valuable 
and  £urest  ftLrnitnre  of  life,  if  I  may  so  speak  ;  for  while  they  are  procuring  those  things, 
they  know  not 'for  whom  they  are  procuring  them,  nor  for  whose  ssJce  they  are  labouring." 

Cic.  de  amicit  c.  16. 

12.    I  am  a  stranger  with  thee,  and  a  sojonmer,  as  all  my  fathers  were. 

"  life  is  a  kind  of  sojourn  upon  earth." — Plat.  Axioch.  c.  2. 

^'  Regard  this  Hfe  as  a  long  journey,  in  which  there  are  many  travellers." 

Max.  Ttb.  diu.  23. 
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9.    Tea,  mine  own  familiar  friend,  in  whom  I  trusted,  which  did  eat  of 
my  bread,  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me. 

^  Blast  not  the  hope  which  friendship  has  conceived, 
But  mi  its  measure  high."— Hes.  apudPlid.  Tkea.  c.  3. 


PSALM  XLH. 

1.    As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after 
thee,  0  God. 

*^  Bounding  does  were  ever  wont  to  pasture  on  the  banks  of  the  pebbly  Anaurus." 

Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  v.  127. 

8.    My  tears  have  been  my  meat  day  and  night,  while  they  continually  say 
nnto  me,  Where  is  thy  God  ? 

^'  Seven  days  entire,  along  th'  infernal  shores, 
Disconsolate,  the  bard  Eurydice  deplores  ; 
Defiled  with  filth  his  robe,  with  tears  his  cheeks, 
No  sustenance  but  grief  and  care  he  seeks." 

Ov.  Meiam.  1.  x.  v.  75. 

7.    Deep  calleth  mito  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  waterspouts :  all  thy  waves 
and  thy  billows  are  gone  oyer  me. 

"  Ah  !  what  a  boundless  sea  of  woe  hath  burst 
On  Persia,  and  the  whole  barbaric  race  !'* — ^SOH.  Pert.  v.  438. 

'*  Wide  o'er  misfortune's  surg^ing  tide 

Billows  succeeding  billows  spread ; 
Should  one,  its  fury  spent,  subside, 

Another  lifts  its  boisterous  head." — ^Ibid.  Sept  e.  TM.  v.  758. 

"  I  unhappy  wretch  perceive  a  sea  of  troubles  so  great  that  never  again  can  I 
emeirge  from  it,  nor  escape  beyond  the  flood  of  this  calamity." — Eubip.  ffippoL  v.  822. 

"  Behold  this  sea  of  troubles,  O  hapless  mothers  of  children  {"-^Ibid.  Suppl.  t^S^. 
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12.     And  the  daughter  of  Tyre  shall  be  there  with  a  gift ;  even  the  rich 

among  the  people  shall  entreat  thy  favour. 
13*     The  king's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within :  her  clothing  is  of  wrought 

gold. 
14.     She  shall  be  brought  unto  the  king  in  raiment  of  needlework :  the 

virgins  her  companions  that  follow  her  shall  be  brought  unto  thee. 

"  Majesty  took  her  seat  in  the  midst  of  Olympus,  resplendent  with  gold,  and  eon- 
spicnous  with  the  plaited  robe." — Ov.  FasL  1.  v.  v.  26. 

"  There  lay  the  vestores  of  no  vulgar  art, 
Sidonian  maids  embroidered  eveiy  part, 
Whom  from  soft  Sidon  youthftil  Paris  bore, 
With  Helen,  tonching  on  the  Tyrian  shore." 

HoM.  //.  1.  VI.  V.  289. 

"  Take  away  the  garments  embroidered  with  Tyrian  purple  and  with  gold." 

Senec.  HippoL  V.  388- 

'*  Cleopatra  wears  treasures  and  pants  under  the  weight  of  her  ornaments.  Her  white 
breasts  shine  through  the  Sidonian  &bnc  which,  wrought  in  close  terture  by  the  Seres,  the 
needle  of  the  workman  of  the  Nile,  has  separated,  and  nas  loosened  the  warp  by  stretching 
out  the  web. — Lucan.  Phars,  1.  x.  v.  140. 

16.  Instead  of  thy  fathers  shall  be  thy  children^  whom  thou  mayest  make 
princes  in  all  the  earth. 

17.  I  will  make  thy  name  to  be  remembered  in  all  generations :  therefore 
shall  the  people  praise  thee  for  ever  and  ever. 

Electra  says  to  Orestes — 

'*  Behold  thy  children — nor  extinguish 
Th*  illustrious  line  of  Pelops :  So  in  death 
Thou  dost  not  die ;  for  children,  when  the  tomb 
Demands  the  parent,  with  surviving  glory 
Preserve  his  fame." — ^^sch.  Ckoeph.  v.  499. 
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9.     He  bnmeth  the  chariot  in  the  fire. 

Burning  with  fire  is  an  expression  of  Homer,  77. 1.  yiil  t.  21 7.  It  "was  the  custom 
to  bum  the  arms  taken  from  an  enemy  when  the  victors  were  unable  to  remove  them, 
that  they  might  not  be  used  again. 

"  A  conqueror,  I  burnt  vast  heaps  of  shields." — YlBQ.  JSk.  L  vin.  v.  660. 
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6.  They  that  trust  in  their  wealth,  and  boast  themselves  in  the  mnltitade 
of  their  riches ; 

7.  None  of  them  can  by  any  means  redeem  his  brother,  nor  give  to  0od  ft 
zansom  for  him. 
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^  Fix'd  is  the  term  to  all  the  race  of  earth ; 
And  gach  the  hard  conditioii  of  our  birth : 
'No  force  can  then  resist,  no  flight  can  save  ; 
All  sink  alike,  the  fearftd  and  the  brave." — HoM.  B,  1.  vi.  y.  488. 

*^  Life  is  not  to  be  bought  with  heaps  of  gold. 
Not  all  Apollo's  P^hian  treasures  hold. 
Or  Troy  onoe  held,  in  peace  and  pride  of  sway, 
Can  bnbe  the  poor  possession  of  a  day  ! 
Lost  herds  and  treasures  we  by  arms  regain, 
And  steeds  unrivalled  on  the  dusty  plain : 
But,  from  our  life  the  vital  spirit  fled, 
Betums  no  more  to  wake  the  silent  dead." — Ibid.  1.  nL  v.  401. 

11.  Their  inward  thonght  t>,  tAat  their  houses  shall  continue  for  ever,  and 
their  dwelling  places  to  all  generations ;  they  call  tAeir  lands  after  their 
own  names. 

"  Alas  !  alas !  how  do  the  evil  vaunt,  when  the  deity  grants  them  good,  as  though 
they  were  ever  to  be  prosperous  !  " — Eubip.  SuppL  v.  463. 

12.  Nevertheless  man  deinff  in  honour  abideth  not :  he  is  like  the  beasts 
tAat  perish. 

Solon  says  to  Croasus — 

"  I  see  you  are  the  sovereign  of  many  nations  ;  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  pronounce 
you  happy  till  I  know  that  your  scene  of  life  shall  have  closed  with  tranquillity.  Call  no 
man  happy  till  you  know  the  nature  of  his  death." — Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  32. 

"  No  frail  man,  however  great  or  high. 
Can  be  concluded  blest,  before  he  die." — Ov.  Metam.  1.  m.  v.  136. 

**  If  we  wish  to  form  a  true  judgment,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  no  mortal  is  happy. 
Fortune  has  dealt  well  and  indulgently  to  him  who  has  a  right  to  say  that  he  is  not  un- 
happy. For  if  there  is  nothing  else,  at  all  events  there  is  the  fear  lest  fortune  should  fail 
at  last ;  which  fear,  when  it  has  once  fastened  upon  us,  our  happiness  is  no  longer  unal- 
loyed. And  is  it  not  also  true  that  there  is  no  mortal  who  is  always  wise  ?  How  many 
a  man  has  got  into  trouble  by  the  very  power  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  him  ?  How 
many  have  been  brought  to  ruin,  and  plunged  into  the  deepest  misery  by  their  own  bless- 
ings ?"— Plin.  EUt.  not.  1.  viL  c.  41. 

16.  Be  not  thon  afraid  when  one  is  made  rich,  when  the  glory  of  his  house 
is  increased ; 

17.  For  when  he  dieth  he  shall  carry  nothing  away :  his  glory  shall  not 
descend  after  him. 

''  No  one  goes  to  Hades  with  all  his  immense  wealth." — Theook.  v.  725. 

*'  Cease  from  toiling  and  moOing  !  you  will  not  live  always  ;  nothing  of  that  you 
treasure  up  here  below  is  everlasting ;  none  of  you  can  take  anything  with  him  in  death ; 
he  must  go  henoe  as  naked  as  he  came  hither ;  your  houses,  your  estates,  your  gold,  all 
these  must  perpetually  devolve  from  one  to  the  other,  and  continually  change  masters." 

LucuN.  Charon^  c.  20. 

"  There  he  sits,  counting  upon  his  shrivelled  fingers  how  much  per  cent,  he  expects 
to  gain  to-morrow,  never  once  thinkings  in  how  short  a  space  he  must  leave  all  his  money- 
bag, to  become  a  moth,  a  snail,  or  a  fly." — ^Ibid.  Gallus,  c.  31. 

"  Destined  by  unerring  fate. 
Shall  death  this  wealthy  lord  await. 
Then  whither  tend  thy  wide  domains  ? 
For  earth  impartial  entertains 
Her  various  sons,  and  in  her  breast 
Princes  and  beggars  equal  rest." — HoR.  1.  ll.  carm,  18. 
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"  Ton  will  carry  none  of  yonr  riches,  fool,  to  the  waters  of  AcheroxL     Tou  will  b* 
ferried  over  qnite  naked  in  the  infernal  boat." — Pbopebt.  1.  m.  eltg,  8. 

18.     Men  will  praise  thee,  when  thou  doest  well  to  thyself. 

"The  deed 
Which  brings  success  and  honour  must  be  good.*' 

Soph.  Electr.  v.  61* 
"  Prosperous  men  are  renowned  and  conspicuous  among  all  mortals.*' 

EUBIR  Iph,  in  Aul.  Y.  427. 

"  The  powerful,  in  sooth^  and  the  wealthy,  are  gods  to  those  mortals  who  are  vjk* 
blest"— Ibid.  v.  696. 

"Virtue,  glory,  beauty,  all  divine 
And  human  powers,  immortal  gold !  are  thine  \ 
And  he  who  piles  the  nhmiTig  heap,  shall  rise 
Noble,  brave,  just — 

You  will  not  can  him  wise  P 
Yes ;  anything ;  a  monarch,  if  he  pleasd." — ^Hoa.  1.  n.  md.  3. 
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8.     I  will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices  or  thy  burnt  offerings,  to 

have  been  continually  before  me. 
9«     I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he  goats  out  of  thy  folds. 

"  Let  us  enquire  why  Apollo  is  angry  with  us  :  whether  he  blames  us  on  account 
of  some  broken  vow,  or  on  account  of  hecatombs  unoffered." — Hom.  //.  1. 1.  v.  64. 

Ulysses  says — 

"  The  gods  did  not  suffer  me  to  sail  from  the  coast  of  Egypt,  because  I  had  not 
offered  the  hecatombs  due  to  them :  for  the  g^ds  will  have  men  ever  mindful  of  their 
behests."— Ibid.  Odyai.  1.  iv.  v.  851. 

13.     Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ? 

•*  Bulls,  the  most  noble  of  all  victims." — ^Vieo.  Georg.  n.  v.  146. 

"  Bulls  are  selected  as  the  veiy  choicest  of  victims,  and  are  offered  up  as  the 
most  approved  sacrifice  for  appeasing  the  gods." — Plin.  Hut,  not,  1.  vui.  c.  70. 

21.  These  ihinffs  hast  thou  done,  and  I  kept  silence ;  thou  thoughtest 
that  I  was  altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself:  but  I  will  reprove  thee, 
and  set  them  in  order  before  thine  eyes. 

A  voice  from  the  clouds  warns  Tydides,  while  fighting  with  Apollo, 

"  0  son  of  Tydeus,  cease !  be  wise  and  see 
How  vast  the  difference  of  the  gods  and  thee ; 
Distance  immense  !  between  the  powers  that  shine 
Above,  eternal,  deathless,  and  divine, 
And  mortal  man  I  a  wretch  of  humble  birth, 
A  short-lived  reptile  in  the  dust  of  earth." — ^Hoif.  II.  1.  v.  t.  440. 

"  Scoundiel !  do  you  think  that  the  gods  are  like  yourself." 

Plaut.  Amphitr.  Act  i.  bc.  1. 

PSALM  LI. 

6.    Behold;  thou  desirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts  :  and  in  the  hidden 
partUxoxk  shalt  make  me  to  know  wisdom. 
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**  O  beneficent  Jore,  grant  to  as  miserable  mortals  to  be  wise,  and  enable  ns  to 
nnderstand  the  wisdom  with  which  thon  g^vemest  all  things. — Cleahth.  HifmM,  in  Jov, 

7.     Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean :  wash  me,  and  I  shall 
be  whiter  than  snow. 

"  Hyssop  beaten  up  in  oil  is  cnratiye  of  phthiriasis  and  prurigo  of  the  head :  taken 
with  figs  it  is  an  aperient,  and  nsed  in  combination  with  honey,  it  acts  as  an  emetic." 

Plin.  HUL  not.  1.  XXV.  c.  87, 

*'  Five  sprigs  of  hyssop,  with  two  of  me,  and  three  figs  act  detergently  upon  the 
thoracic  organs  and  allay  congh." — Ibid.  L  xxyi.  c  15. 


PSALM  LHI. 
S.    There  were  they  in  great  fear  where  no  fear  was. 

*^  Bnt  why  are  those,  Calvinns,  thought  to  'scape 
Unpunished,  when  in  every  fearful  shape, 
Guilt  still  alarms,  and  conscience,  ne'er  asleep. 
Wounds  with  incessant  strokes,  not  loud  but  deep. 
While  the  vexed  mind,  her  own  tormentor,  plies 
A  scorpion  scourge,  unmarked  by  human  eyes ! 
Trust  me,  no  tortures  which  the  poets  feign, 
Can  match  the  fierce,  the  unutterable  pain 
He  feels,  who  night  and  day,  devoid  of  rest, 
Carries  his  own  accuser  in  his  breast." — Juv.  Sat.  xm.  t.  192. 


PSALM  LV. 


And  I  saidy.Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  \/or  then  would  I  iSj  away, 
and  be  at  rest. 

Creusa,  in  great  distress,  exclaims : — 

**  O  that  I  could  be  wafted  through  the  yielding  air, 
Far,  very  fi*r,  firom  Hellas, 
To  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hesperian  region  : 

So  great  is  my  load  of  grief." — Eubip.  /(wi,  v.  796. 

So  the  chorus  in  Hippolytus — 

**  Oh  that  the  Ood  would  make  me  like  a  winged  bird  among  the  swift  flocks." 

EuRiP.  HippoL  V.  733. 
•*  0  were  a  humming  bee's  my  happier  lot." 

Thbocr.  IdyU,  in.  V.  17. 
^*  In  her  nest,  within  some  cavern  hung, 
The  dove  sits  trembling  o'er  her  callow  young. 
Till  roused  at  las^by  some  impetuous  shock, 
She  starts  surprised,  and  beats  around  the  rock  ; 
Then  to  the  open  field  for  refuge  flies, 
And  the  free  bird  expatiates  in  the  skies  ; 
Her  pinions  poised,  trough  liquid  air  she  springs, 
And  smoothly  glides,  nor  moves  her  levell'd  wings." 

ViBQ.  ^fii.  I.T.  T.213. 
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17.     Evening,  and  morning,  and  at  noon,  will  I  pray,  and  cry  aloud  :  and 

he  shall  hear  my  voice. 

Tha  same  divisions  of  the  day  are  recited  by  Homer : — 

"  The  fated  hour  shall  come — ^in  the  morning,  or  in  the  evening,  (xr  at  midday." 

HoM. //.  Lxxi.  v.lll. 

"  The  Greeks  received  fh>m  ihe  Babylonians  the  division  of  iiie  day  into  twelve 
parts."— Hdt.  I.  n.  v.  109. 

21.     TAe  words  of  his  month  were  smoother  than  butter,  but  war  was  in 
his  heart :  his  words  were  softer  than  oil,  yet  were  they  drawn  swords. 

*'  Smooth  are  his  words,  his  voice  as  honey  sweet, 
Yet  war  is  in  his  heart,  and  dark  deceit  V* — MoscH.  IdjfL  l.  v.  14. 
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4.     Their  tongue  a  sharp  sword. 

*'  Inngala  was  the  name  of  a  small  oHong  sword,  fashioned  in  ihe  shape  of  a 
tongue." — A\JL.  Gell.  Noct  Alt,  1.  x.  c.  25. 

6.     My  soul  is  bowed  down. 

Jnno  being  harshly  addressed  l^  Jupiter, — 

"  Her  heart  was  bowed  down." — HoM.  11. 1. 1.  v.  569. 


PSALM  LYIII. 

4.  Their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent ;  they  are  like  the  deaf 
adder  that  stoppeth  her  ear  ; 

5.  Which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  charmers,  charming  nerer 
so  wisely. 

^'  The  Bacchaa  arranged  their  deer-skins,  and  girded  the  dappled  hide  with  serpents 
licking  their  jaws." — Eurip.  Bacck.  v.  696. 

The  most  famous  serpent-charmers  of  the  East  were  the  Psylli,  a  people  of  Cyre- 
naica  :  their  power  over  the  reptiles  was  supposed  to  be  a  natural  gifb  belonging  to  their 
race.  The  charming  wks  effected,  in  some  instances,  by  music,  but  most  frequently  by 
the  voice,  as  referred  to  in  the  text.     Virgil  mentions 

**  Umbro,  the  priest  of  the  Marrubian  nation,  who  was  able,  by  his  voice  and  his 
touch,  to  put  to  sleep  vipers,  to  soothe  their  anger,  and  to  cure  by  his  art  the  poison  of 
their  bite."— Virg.  Mi,  1.  viL  v.  753. 

"  With  spittle,  first,  he  marks  the  part  around, 
And  keeps  the  poison  pris'ner  in  the  wound  ; 
Then  sudden  he  begins  the  magic  song. 
And  rolls  the  numbers  hasty,  o'er  his  tongue  ; 
Swift  he  runs  on  ;  nor  pauses  once  for  breath, 
To  stop  the  progress  of  approaching  death : 
He  fears  the  cure  might  suffer,  by  delay, 
And  life  be  lost,  but  for  a  moment's  stay. 
Thus  oft,  tho'  deep  within  the  veins  it  lies 
By  magic  numbers  chas'd,  the  mischief  flies : 
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But  if  it  bear  too  slow,  if  still  it  stay, 
And  scorn  the  potent  cbarmer  to  obey ; 
With  forceftil  lips  he  fastens  on  the  wound, 
Drains  oat,  and  spits  the  venom  to  the  ground.'* 

LucAN.  Phar8, 1.  ix.  v.  925. 

"  In  the  bodies  of  the  PsjUi  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  poison  which  is  fatal  to 
serpents,  and  the  vapour  of  which  overpowers  them  with  torpor :  with  them  it  was  a 
custom  to  expose  children  immediately  after  birth  to  the  fiercest  serpents,  and  in  this 
manner  to  make  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  their  wives,  the  serpents  not  being  repelled  by 
8uch  children  as  were  the  offspring  of  adultery."— Plin.  HUt,  nat,  1.  vii.  c.  2. 

Silius  speaks  of  the  Marmarid» — 

"  At  whose  voice  the  serpent  forgot  its  poison  ; 
At  whose  touch  the  homed  serpent  became  innocuous.'^ 

SiL.  Ital.  1.  IIL  V.  301. 

8.    That  they  may  not  see  the  sun. 

**  If  he  survives,  and  still  beholds  the  light  of  the  sun.*'— HoM.  Odyw,  1.  xx.  v.  207. 

10.  The  righteous  shall  rejoice  when  he  seeth  the  vengeance :  he  shall 
wash  his  feet  in  the  blood  of  the  wicked. 

11.  So  that  a  man  shall  say,  Verily,  there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous  : 
yerily  he  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth. 

"  O  &ther  Jupiter ;  then  the  gods  still  rule  in  High  Olympus,  since  the  abomin 
able  wickedness  of  these  men  is  avenged !" — Hom.  Ody 99,  L  xxiv.  v.  350. 

Creon  says  to  CBdipus — 

*^  Thy    hapless   fate    should  teach    us    to   believe,    and   reverence    the  gods." 

Soph.  (Edip,  Tyran,  v.  1445. 

The  chorus,  in  the  Suppliants,  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Creon,  exclaims — 

"Now,    beholding    this    unlocked    for  day,    I    deem   that   there    are    gods.'* 

EuRiP.  SuppL  V.  731. 

"  At  the  trial  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  people  observed  to  one  another,  that  at 
leng^  it  appeared  that  there  were  gods,  and  that  they  did  not  disregard  the  affairs  of 
mankind;  and  that  the  punishments  which  attended  pride  and  cruelty,  though  they 
might  come  late,  were  not  light.*' — Liv.  L  iii.  c.  56. 

"  Annius,  who  had  been  heard  to  express  contempt  of  the  diviniiy  of  the  Roman 
Jupiter,  quitting  the  porch  of  the  temple  with  hasty  steps,  fell  down  the  stairs  and  was 
dashed  against  a  stone  at  the  bottom  with  such  violence  that  he  received  a  contusion  on 
his  head  which  deprived  him  of  sense.  Torquatus,  seeing  Annius  stretched  on  the 
ground,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  both  by  the  senators  and  people, — 
Ye  gods,  proceed  in  so  just  a  way,  in  which  your  own  rights  are  concerned !  there  is  a 
deity  in  heaven ;  thou  dost  exist,  great  Jupiter ;  not  without  reason  have  we  consecrated 
thee  in  this  mansion  as  the  father  of  gods  and  men.** — Ibid.  1.  viii.  c.  6. 

^  You  will  rejoice  in  the  punishment  of  the  hated  name ;  and  at  length  confess 
that  no  one  of  the  gods  is  either  deaf  or  a  Tiresias.*' — Juv.  8ai.  xm.  v.  247. 


PSALM  LIX. 

6.    In  the  eyening  they  will  retnm,  grin  like  a  dog,  and  will  go  about  the 
city. 

"  Wot  even  one  was  willing  to  imitate  a  dog  when  provoked.     If  they  did  not 
laugh,  they  might  at  least  have  grinned  with  their  teeth.** — ^Plaut.  Capt.  Act  in.  sc.  1. 
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PSALM  LX. 
8.    Moab  is  my  washpot. 

Implying  that  Moab  should  be  reduced  to  slavery,  it  being  the  business  of  a  slave 
to  present  the  wash-hand  basin  to  his  master.  With  the  Greeks  vXm^my  rwa  to  wash 
down  any  one  was  a  slang  term  signifying  to  ridicule,  abuse,  or  beat :  hence  we  have  tiie 
word  washpot  applied  to  the  subject  of  such  treatment, 

''  You  don't  appear  to  be  in  your  right  senses,  who  make  a  W9ah-pot  («-Xvvdr)  of 
me  in  the  presence  of  so  many  men." — Aeistoph.  Flui,  v.  1060. 

8.     Over  Edom  will  I  cast  out  my  shoe. 

Expressive,  like  the  former  clause  of  the  verse,  of  a  state  of  servitude,  a  slave 
being  required  to  take  charge  of  the  master's  sandals  :  compare  the  words  of  John  the 
Baptist  (John  i.  27) — *'  Whose  shoe's  latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose."  Casting  oi^t 
the  shoe  signifies  also  power  and  dominion ;  as  by  putting  the  foot  upon  the  nedc  of 
a  conquered  enemy. 

Tumus,  having  slain  PaUaa 

'*  Bestrode  the  corpse,  and  pressed  it  with  his  foot." 

ViEG.  jSn.  1.  X.  V.  490,  495- 

'^  Germany,  borne  along  with  dishevelled  hair,  sits  in  sadness  under  the  foot  of 
the  Invincible  chief."— Ov.  Trist,  1.  iv.  eleff.  2  v.  43. 

"  A  city  rises  (Rome),  destined  one  day  to  place  her  conquering  foot  upon  all 
lands/'— Ibid.  last  1.  iv.  v.  85«. 


PSALM  LXII. 


4.     They  only  consult  to  cast  Mm  down  from  his  excellency :  they  delight 
in  lies :  they  bless  with  their  month,  but  they  curse  inwardly.     Selah* 

"  Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  anoth^  tell, 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  helL*' — HoM.  II.  1.  ix.  v.  311. 

"  No  more  with  empty  phrase  and  speeches  fine 
Seek  to  delude  me ;  let  your  heart  be  mine ; 
Your  friendship  or  your  enmity  declare 
In  a  decided  form,  open  and  fair : 
An  enemy  disguised,  a  friend  in  show, 
I  like  him  better,  Kumus,  as  a  foe." — Theogn.  v.  87. 

8.     Trust  him  at  all  times ;  ye  people,  pour  out  your  heart  before  him  : 
God  w  a  refuge  for  us.     Selah. 

'*  The  king  pours  out  his  prayers  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart." 

VlEG.  JBi.  1.  TI.  V.  65, 


PSALM  LXV. 
2.     Thou  that  hearest  prayer. 

«*  Z€vs  iKenja-uK — Jove,  the  god  of  suppliants." — ^Hom.  Odyst.  1.  xni.  v.  213. 
*^  God  is  a  strict  examiner  and  discriminator  of  every  man's  prayers.'* 

Mix.  Ttb.  dm.  30. 
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PSALM  LXVI: 
12.    We  went  through  fire  and  through  water. 

In  aUosioii,  probably,  to  the  ordeal  by  fire  and  by  water,  which  is  of  great  antiquity. 
On  the  question  who  had  interred  the  body  of  Polynices — 

"All  denied. 
Offering,  in  proof  of  innocence,  to  grasp 
The  burning  steel,  to  walk  through  fire,  and  take 
Their  solemn  oath  they  knew  not  of  the  deed." 

Soph.  Jnii^.  y.  264. 

"  Below  Mount  Soracte  is  the  city  of  Feronia,  haying  the  same  name  as  a  certain 
goddess  of  the  country,  highly  reyerenced  by  the  surrounding  people  :  here  is  her  temple, 
in  which  a  remarkable  ceremony  is  performed ;  for  those  possessed  by  the  diyinity  pass 
oyer  a  large  bed  of  burning  coal  and  ashes,  barefoot,  unhurt." — Strab.  1.  y.  c.  2. 

Aruns,  in  his  address  to  Apollo,  takes  notice  of  this  custom — 

"  By  thee  protected,  with  our  naked  soles, 
Through  flames,  unsinged  we  march,  and  tread  the  kindling  coals." 

ViBO.  u®i.  1.  XI.  y.  787. 

**  The  Hirpi  perform  a  yearly  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  on  Mount  Soracte ;  on  which 
occasion  they  walk  oyer  a  burning  pile  of  wood  without  being  eyen  scorched." 

Plin.  BUt,  nai.  L  yn.  c.  2. 

^  I  will  follow  thee  through  fire  and  through  water." — Sikeg.  Hippol.  y.  700. 

PSALM  LXVm. 

8.     The  earth  shook,  the  heayens  also  dropped  at  the  presence  of  God  : 
even  Smai  itself  teas  moved  at  the  presence  of  God,  the  God  of  Israel. 

"  lo  !  lo !  Master,  Master !  Come  now  to  our  company,  0  Bromius  !  Bromius ! 
shake  this  place,  0  holy  earth  !"— Eurip.  Bacch.  y.  582. 

"  Apollo  shook  the  holy  ground, 
The  laurels,  and  the  lofby  hills  around  ; 
Prostrate  we  fell !"— Vibg.  JSn.  1.  m.  y.  90. 

17.     The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even  thousands  of  angels  : 
the  Lord  is  among  tbem,  as  in  Sinai,  in  the  holy  place. 

"  There  are  not  only  thirty  thousand  gods,  the  sons  and  friends  of  gods,  but  the 
multitude  of  diyine  essences  is  innumerable  ;  partly  consisting  of  the  nature  of  the  stars 
in  the  heayens,  and  partly  of  dasmoniacal  essences  in  ether." — ^Max.  Ttb.  diss,  i. 

19.    Blessed  be  the  Lord,  toAo  daily  loadeth  us  toM  benefits,  even  the  God 
of  our  salvation.     Selah. 

'*  0  fortune,  O  good  fortune,  with  what  sudden  benefits  and  adyantages  thou  hast 
loaded  me  this  day !" — Tee.  Fhorm,  Act  v.  sc,  6. 

25,     The  singers  went  before,  the  players  on  instruments /(?//(?m;^£/ after : 
among  them  were  the  damsels  playing  with  timbrels. 
At  a  sacrifice  in  honour  of  Juno— 

"  Two  white  heifers  were  led  into  the  city  through  the  Carmental  gate ;  after  them 
were  carried  two  cypress  images  of  imperial  Juno  ;  then  followed  twenty  seven  yirgins, 
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clad  in  long  robes,  singing  a  hymn  in  hononr  of  £hat  deity.     The  train  of  virgins  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  decemvirs,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  dressed  in  purple-bordered  robes." 

Lnr.  1.  xivii.  c.  87. 

86.     0  God,  thou  art  terrible  out  of  thy  holy  places :  the  God  of  Israel  t> 
he  that  giveth  strength  and  power  unto  its  people.     Blessed  6e  God. 

"  Leave  the  matter  for  the  present ;  commit  it  to  the  Gt>ds.     Li  the  morning  GKmI 
shall  give  strength  to  whom  he  will." — Hom.  Ot/yM.  1.  xxi.  v.  279. 


PSALM   LXIX. 

12.     They  that  sit  in  the  gate  speak  against  me  ;  and  I  was  the  song  of 
the  drunkards. 

The  publicity  of  the  abnse,  as  well  as  the  lowness  of  the  people  who  reviled  tha 
psalmist,  is  allnded  to. 

"  Solon  forbade  the  people  to  revile  the  living  in  a  temple,  in  a  court  of  justice^  in 
a  great  assembly  of  the  people,  or  at  the  public  games." — ^Plut.  SoIoHj  c.  21. 

21.  They  gave  me  also  gall  for  my  meat ;  and  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me 
vinegar  to  drink. 

^  All  the  time  Cato  was  in  the  army  he  drank  nothing  bnt  water  ;  except  that 
when  almost  burnt  up  with  thirst  he  would  ask  for  a  little  vinegar." 

Flut.  QUo  mt^or^  c.  1. 
See  Matt.  xxvu.  34. 


PSALM  LXXII. 


5.     They  shall  fear  thee  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure,  throughout 
all  generations. 

"  While  the  sun  and  moon  exist,  Aratus  shall  live  also." — Ov.  Amor,  1. 1.  eleg,  15. 

"  The  lofby  glory  of  the  Flavian  family  shall  remain, 
Enduring  like  the  sun  and  stars.** — Mart.  1.  el.  epig,  1. 


PSALM  LXXIII. 


8.    For  I  was  envious  at  the  foolish,  token  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked. 

4.  For  there  are  no  bands  in  their  death  :  but  their  strength  is  firm. 

5.  They  are  not  in  trouble  as  other  men  ;  neither  are  they  plagued  like 
other  men. 

17.  Until  I  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God  :  then  understood  I  their 
end. 

"  An  unrighteons,  infatuated  man,  having  avoided  the  wrath  neither  of  any  man 
nor  of  the  immortals  in  any  wise,  doeth  wrongs,  and  is  glutted  with  wealth  ;  whereas  the 
righteous  are  wasted,  being  worn  out  with  severe  poverty." — Theoon.  v.  749. 


PSALM  Lxzm.  4  2dd 

'*  Blessed,  almighty  Jove  !  with  deep  amafe, 
I  view  the  world ;— and  marvel  at  thy  ways ; 
All  onr  devices,  every  snbtle  plan. 
Each  secret  act,  and  all  the  thoughts  of  man. 
Your  boundless  intellect  can  comprehend ! 
On  your  award  onr  destinies  depend. 
How  can  yon  reconcile  it  to  yonr  sense 
Of  right  and  wrong  thus  loosely  to  dispense 
Yonr  bounties  on  the  wicked  and  the  good  ? 
How  can  your  laws  be  known  and  understood  P 
When  we  behold  a  man  faithfdl  and  just, 
Humbly  devout,  true  to  his  word  and  trust. 
Dejected  and  oppress'd ; — whilst  the  pro&ne, 
And  wicked,  and  unjust,  in  glory  reign  ; 
Proudly  triumphant,  flush'd  with  power  and  gain ; 
What  mference  can  human  reason  draw. 
How  can  we  guess  the  secrets  of  thy  law  ?" — Ibid.  v.  378. 

''  The  good  fortune  of  evil  and  unjust  men,  both  in  private  and  public  life,  who  al- 
though not  truly  happy,  yet  are  deemed  to  be  very  much  so  in  common  opinion,  and  are 
improperly  hymned  by  the  muses,  lead  you,  not  very  sensibly,  to  impiety.  Or,  perhaps, 
on  seeing  that  impious  old  men,  after  arriving  at  their  end,  have  left  behind  them  grand- 
children in  the  greatest  honours,  you  are  disturbed  for  the  present,  in  all  these  matters  : 
you  conceived  l£at  you  beheld  in  their  doings,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  disregard  of  all  things 
on  the  part  of  the  gods,  not  knowing  in  what  way  they  pay  up  the  full  amount  of  their 
contributions  to  every  one." — ^Plat.  de  leff.Lx.  c.  12. 

''  I  wonder  that  any  should  imagine  that  such  as  cultivate  pieiy  and  justice  should 
partake  of  less  happiness  than  the  manifestly  wicked  and  abandoned ;  and  cannot  perceive 
that  such  must  certainly  be  more  loved  and  rewarded,  both  by  godjs  and  men :  for  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  latter  only  obtain  true  riches  and  the  former  &he  ones." — IsocB.  Orai,  8. 

*'  Fortune  governs  human  affairs  without  order,  and  scatters  her  gifts  blindfold, 
cherishing  that  which  is  worst.  Dire  lust  prevails  over  holiness.  Fraud  reigns  in  the 
highest  places.  Authority  is  g^ven  to  the  'nle.  Mourning  virtue  receives  unworthy  and 
perverse  rewards.  Poverty  pursues  the  chaste,  while  me  adulterer  raises  himself  to 
power  by  his  vices." — Senec.  HippoL  v.  978. 

*'  Selius  asserts  that  there's'no  providence : 
And  what  he  thus  asserts  he  proves  from  hence,—* 
That  such  a  villain  as  himself  still  lives  ; 
And  what  is  more,  is  courted,  too,  and  thrives." 

Mabt.  1.  IV.  epig,  21. 

<<  Many  are  of  opinion  that  the  gods  pay  no  regard  either  to  the  birth  of  men,  to 
their  death,  or  in  short  either  to  mankind  or  their  actions,  and  that  thence  such  number- 
less calamities  afflict  the  upright,  while  pleasure  and  prosperity  surround  the  wicked." 

Tag.  ^1111.1.  VI.  c.22. 

19.  How  are  they  brought  into  desolation,  as  in  a  moment !  thej  are 
utterly  consumed  with  terrors. 

*'  The  punishments  which  attend  pride  and  cruelty,  though  they  may  come  late, 
are  not  light.'* — Liv.l.  m.  c.66. 

20.  As  a  dream  when  one  awaketh ;  soj  0  Lord,  when  thou  awakest,  thou 
shalt  despise  their  image. 

Plutarch,  describing  the  destruction  of  the  army  in  Alesia,  says : — 

*'  Thus  did  this  vast  multitude  vanish  and  disappear  like  a  phantom  or  a  dream, 
the  greatest  part  being  killed  on  the  spot." — ^Plut.  Ca9.  c.  27. 

28.  But  it  is  good  for  me  to  draw  near  to  God. 

**  You  approach  nearer  to  the  gods  than  I  do." — ^HoB.  lib.  ii.  Sat.  6.  v.  51. 
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PSALM   LXXIV. 

13.  Thon  didst  divide  the  sea  by  thy  strength :  thou  brakest  the  heads  of 
the  dragons  in  the  waters. 

14.  Thou  breakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  in  pieces,  and  gavest  him  to 
be  meat  to  the  people  inhabiting  the  wilderness. 

'*  The  Ichthyophagi  (fish-eaters)  occupy  the  coasts  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  southern 
parts  of  Ethiopia.  When  the  tide  ebbs,  women  and  children  collect  the  little  fish  near 
the  sea-shore,  while  the  men  employ  themselves  in  securing  the  great  and  strong  fish  ;  for 
the  sea  not  only  casts  up  great  lobsters,  lampreys,  and  dog-fish,  but  also  sea-calves,  and 
many  other  monsters." — DiOD.  Sic.  1.  in.  c.  1. 

"  The  straits  of  Ethiopia  are  formed  by  a  promontory  called  Deire.  There  is  a 
small  town  upon  it  of  the  same  name.     The  lohthyophagi  inhabit  this  country." 

Strib.  L  XVI.  o.  4. 


PSALM  LXXV. 


6.  For  promotion  cothetk  neither  from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor 
from  the  south. 

7.  But  God  is  the  judge  :  he  putteth  down  one,  and  setteth  up  another. 

^'  Jove  loves  our  chief,  firom  Jove  his  honour  springs.'* 

HoM./^.l.u.v.l97. 

^'  Jove's  high  will  is  ever  uncontroll'd, 
The  strong  he  withers,  and  confounds  the  bold ; 
Now  crowns  with  &me  the  mighiy  man,  and  now 
Strikes  the  fresh  garland  frt>m  the  victor's  brow !  " 

Ibid.  1.  xvil  v.  176. 

*'  Throned  in  omnipotence,  supremest  Jove 
Tempers  the  &te  of  human  race  above  ; 
By  the  firm  sanction  of  his  mighiy  will. 
Alternate  are  decreed  our  good  and  ill." 

Md.  Odyu,  1.  IV.  V.  235. 

*'  The  gods  with  ease  frail  man  depress  or  raise, 
Exalt  the  lowly,  or  the  proud  debase." — Ibid.  1.  xvi.  v.  211. 

'<  Leave  all  things  in  the  hands  of  the  gods.  Often  after  ills  they  cause  men  to 
stand  ei«ct  who  have  been  lying  on  the  dark  earth ;  and  often  do  they  overturn  even 
those  who  have  been  walking  very  firmly,  and  throw  them  on  their  backs." 

Ahchilochus  {AfUhol  Orcec.) 

"  God,  it  must  be  owned,  often  takes  delight  in  making  the  little  great  and  iha 
great  little."— Xen.  Hut  Qrac.  1.  vi.  c.  4. 

"  The  god  whose  speed  prevents  the  eagle's  wing, 
And  moves  more  swiftly  than  the  dolphin's  sweep, 
Sporting,  on  rapid  fin,  the  watery  deep,  ^ 
Can  mortal  hopes  to  prosperous  issue  bring ; 
Subdues  the  hopes  of  one  aspiring  mind. 
And  deathless  fame  to  others  has  assigned."— Pikd.  Pyth.  IL  v.  91. 

'*  The  hand  of  Jove  can  crush  the  proud 
Down  to  the  meanest  of  the  crowd, 
And  raise  the  lowest  in  his  stead."— HoB.  1. 1.  carm.  84 
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8.  For  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine  is  red  ;  it  is 
foil  of  mixture ;  and  he  ponreth  oni  of  the  same :  but  the  dregs  thereof, 
all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  shall  wring  them  out,  and  drink  them, 

"  Two  Tims  by  Jove's  high  throne  have  ever  stood, 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good ; 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills, 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ills." 

HoM.  n.  1.  XXIV.  V.  627. 


PSALM  LXXVI. 

12.    He  shall  cut  off  the  spirit  of  princes :  he  is  terrible  to  the  kings  of 
the  earth. 

"  If  monarchs  by  the  gods  are  plnnged  in  woe, 
To  what  abyss  are  we  fore^doom'd  to  g^ !  " 

HoM.  Odym.  L  Xx.  v.  195. 


PSALM  LXXX. 

13.    Th6  boar  oat  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild  beast  of  the 
field  doth  doTOur  it. 

**  Wild  boars  spoil  the  tillagid,  wild  boars  the  jonng  trees.*' 

CALLiif.  Eymn,  ui  Dwn.  y.  156. 

'*  Ceres  was  the  first  who  took  pleasure  in  the  blood  of  an  animal,  the  sow,  aveng- 
ing the  injnrj  done  to  her  property  by  the  death  of  the  transgressor ;  for  in  the  early  part 
of  the  spring  she  found  that  the  crops  of  com,  swelling  with  their  young  milky  jnicei 
were  rooted  up  by  the  snout  of  the  bristly  swine." — Ovid.  Fast  1. 1.  v.  349. 


PSALM  LXXXin. 
13.    Make  them  like  nnto  a  wheel. 

The  similitude  implied  is  chaff,  blown  about  by  the  &n  of  the  winnower ;  the 
word  in  the  original  signifying  a  whirling  about :  the  vicissitudes  and  restlessness  of 
human  life  are  similarly  figured  by  Pythagoras,  or  whoever  wrote  the  gulden  verses. 

''Mortals,  like  cylinders,  are  rolled  hither  and  thither,  oppressed  with  innumerable 
ills." — Jmr.  carm.  v.  67. 

PSALM  LXXXIV. 

8.  Tea,  the  sparrow  hath  found  an  honsOi  and  the  swallow  a  nest  for  her- 
self,  where  e^e  may  lay  her  young,  even  thine  altars,  0  Lord  of  hosts, 
my  King,  and  my  God. 

The  nests  of  birds  were  allowed  by  the  orientals  to  remain  in  iheir  temples  and 
flanctuaries  as  being  under  the  protection  of  the  deity. 
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**  Aristodicos  made  a  circle  round  the  temple  at  Branchidse,  and  from  snch  nests 
a0  were  built  on  the  outfiide  he  took  the  young.  In  consequence  of  his  doing  this  a  yoice 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed  firom  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  temple,  Impious  man !  how 
darest  thou  to  injure  those  who  have  sought  my  protection  ?  *' — Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  159. 

"  Atarbes  having  killed  a  sparrow  sacred  to  Esculapius,  the  Athenians  would  not 
overlook  the  crime,  but  put  him  to  death." — ^JEl.  Far.  hUt,  1.  v.  o.  17. 

7.     They  go  from  strength  to  strength,  every  one  of  tkem  in  Zion  appeareth 
before  God. 

^  In  the  language  of  Heraclitus,  the  pure  soul  is  of  superior  excellence,  darting  from 
the  body  like  a  flash  of  lightning  from  a  cloud ;  but  the  soul  that  is  carnal  and  immersed 
in  sense,  like  a  heavy  and  dank  vapour,  with  difficulty  aspires.  We  are  to  conclude  that 
virtuous  souls,  by  nature  and  the  divine  justice,  rise  from  men  to  heroes,  from  heroes  to 
.  genii ;  and  at  last,  if,  as  in  the  mysteries,  they  be  perfectly  cleansed  and  purifled,  shaking 
off  all  remains  of  mortality  and  all  the  power  of  the  passions,  they  finally  attain  €b» 
most  glorious  and  perfect  happiness,  and  ascend  from  genii  to  gods,  by  the  joint  and 
establuhed  order  of  nature." — Plut.  Bom.  c.  28. 

10.  For  a  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand.  I  had  rather  be 
a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  my  God,  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
wickedness. 

"  To  live  one  year  honorably  is  better  than  to  live  many  years  in  the  ordinary 
manner ;  and  to  perform  one  honorable  and  great  act,  better  than  to  perform  many  smaU 
ones." — Abistot.  Eth.  1.  ix.  c.  8. 


''  Philosophv,  thou  guide  of  life  ....  one  day  spent  weU,  and  agreeably  to  thy 
^pts,  is  preferable  to  an  eteinity  of  error." — Ctc.  Tmc,  ditp.  1.  v.  c.  2. 
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9.     Thou  rulest  the  ragmg  of  the  sea :  when  the  waves  thereof  arise,  thou 
stillest  them. 

*'  And  then  immediately  the  wind  ceased  and  there  was  a  breezelesB  calm :  for 
some  deity  lulled  the  waves  to  sleep." — ^HoM.  Odyw.  L  xn.  v.  167. 

18.     The  Holy  One  of  Israel  t>  our  king. 

The  term  ^'  our  king  "  is  applied  to  (Jod  by  Plato. 

'*  Our  king  sees  all  the  actions  of  our  lives  in  the  principle  from  which  they 
Xirboeed." — Plat,  de  leg.  1  x.  c.  12. 

25.     I  will  set  his  hand  also  in  the  sea,  and  his  right  hand  in  the  rivers. 

The  Scythians  said  to  Alexander — 

"  If  the  gods  had  given  thee  a  body  as  great  as  thy  mind,  the  whole  worid  would 
not  be  able  to  contain  thee.  Thou  wouldst  reach  with  one  hand  to  the  east,  and  with  the 
other  to  the  west." — Q.  Cubt.  1.  vii.  o.  8. 

48.    What  man  is  he  that  Uveth,  and  shall  not  see  death  ?  shall  he  deliver 
his  soul  from  the  hand  of  the  grave  ?  Selah. 

*'  The  end  of  life  to  all  men  is  death :  even  though  one  should  keep  himself  shut  np 
in  a  cagid,  he  cannot  eiscape  it." — Dehosth.  de  coron.  c.  28. 

"  Is  not  everything  that  had  a  beginning  subject  to  mortality  P'' 

Cio.  de  not.  Jkor.  1. 1.  c.  11. 

''  Death  is,  by  the  law  of  nattire,  the  l6t  Ot  All  ilien."^Ti^  Hi$t.  1. 1.  c.  SI. 

See  Job  xxi.  26,  and  Psalm  zlix.  17. 
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8.  Thou  tnmest  man  to  destruction ;  and  sayest,  Eetum,  ye  children  of 
men. 

"  Natare  revolves,  as  it  were,  and  returns  to  tlie  beginning  from  whenoe  sbe  came." 

Aristot.  degener.  amm.  1.  il  c5. 

6.     They  are  like  grass  which  groweth  up. 

6.     In  the  morning  it  flourisheth,  and  groweth  up  :  in  the  evening  it  is 
cut  down,  and  withereth. 

*'  Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found. 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground ; 
Another  race  the  following  spring  supplies ; 
They  fall  successive,  and  successive  rise  : 
So  generations  in  their  course  decay ; 
So  Sourish  these,  when  those  are  passed  away." 

HoM.  J?.  l.vr.  T.146. 

''  For  what  is  man  ?  calamitous  by  birth, 
They  owe  their  life  and  nourishment  to  earth ; 
Like  yearly  leaves,  that  now,  with  beauty  crown'd, 
Smile  in  the  sun ;  now,  wither  on  the  ground." 

Ibid.  1.xxi.  v.  464. 

"  Stratonicus,  the  player  on  the  cithara,  seeing  the  Caunians  somewhat  dark  and 
yellow,  said  this  was  what  the  poet  meant^  in  the  line — ^As  are  the  leaves,  so  is  the  race 
of  man."— Stbab.  1.  xiv.  c.  2. 

''  For  a  short  season  I  have  been  like  a  summer  plant ;  suddenly  have  I  sprung 
up,  suddenly  have  I  withered." — Plaut.  Fseudol,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

9.  We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  i>  told. 

"  You  will  become  ashes,  a  ghost,  a  gossip's  tale !  Live  remembering  you  must 
dia :  the  hour  flies ;  this  very  word  I  speak  is  subtracted  from  it."-— Pebs.  Sat,  v.  v.  151. 

10.  The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten ;  and  if  by  reason 
of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labour  and 
sorrow ;  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly  away. 

Solon  says  to  Croesus — 

'^  I  will  suppose  the  term  of  human  life  to  extend  to  seventy  years." 

Hdt.  1.  X.  0. 82. 

"  Our  life  like  wine,  when  but  few  years  are  past, 
Is  brisk  and  strong, — like  vinegar  at  last."— Antiph.  fr,  8. 

''  Among  the  Derbices  of  Mount  Caucasus,  persons  who  attain  the  age  of  above 
seventy  yean  are  xmt  to  death,  and  their  nearest  relatives  eai  their  flesh." 

Staab.  I.  XI.  cU. 

<<  The  Ethiopians  do  not  live  beyond  their  fortieth  year." 

Pldi.  HUt  nai.  1.  vi.  c.  85. 

*'  How  swifUy  glide  our  flying  years  ! 
Alas  !  nor  piety  nor  tears 

Can  stop  the  fleeting  day ; 
Deep-furrowed  wrinkles,  posting  age. 
And  death's  unconquerable  i^^y 

Are  strangers  to  delay.  —Hob.  1.  n.  carm,  14. 
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4.    He  shall  cover  thee  with  his  feathers,  and  nnder  his  wings  shalt  thou 

tnist :  his  tmth  shall  be  thy  shield  and  hnckler. 
6.     Thon  shalt  not  he  afiraid  for  the  terror  hy  night ;  nor  for  the  arrow 
that  flieth  hy  day : 

It  is  said  of  Diomed — 

"  Some  gaardian  of  the  skies 
Inyolved  in  clonds,  protects  him  in  the  fray, 
And  turns  nnsoen,  the  frustrate  dart  away.*' 

HoM.  R.  1.  V.  T.  185. 
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9.    He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ?  he  that  formed  the  eye, 
shall  he  not  see  ? 

*'  Gk>d  has  an  avenging  eye." — Hon.  Batrach.  ▼.  96. 

'*  He  who  made  the  sim  itself  and  causes  it  to  revolve,  being  a  small  portion  of 
his  works,  if  co;tnpared  with  the  whole,  is  he  unable  to  perceive  all  things  ?" 

Epict.  1.  l  c.14. 
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10.  Say  among  the  heathen  thai  the  Lord  reigneth :  the  world  also  shall 
he  established  that  it  shall  not  be  moved :  he  shall  judge  the  peo^de 
righteously. 

11.  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and  let  the  earth  be  glad ;  let  the  sea  roar, 
and  the  fulness  thereof. 

12.  Let  the  field  be  joyfiili  and  all  that  is  therein :  then  shall  all  the  trees 
of  the  wood  rejoice. 

18.  Before  the  Lord  :  tot  he  cometh,  for  he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth  : 
he  shall  judge  the  world  with  righteousness,  and  the  people  with  his 
truth. 

''  0  of  celestial  seed  !  O  foster-son  of  Jove  I 
See,  lab'ring  nature  calls  thee  to  sustain 
The  nodding  frame  of  heav'n,  and  earth,  and  main ; 
See  to  their  base  restored,  earth,  seas,  and  air ; 
And  joyful  ages,  from  behind,  in  orowdingranks  appear.'* 

Y  iBO.  EcU^.  zv.  V.  49. 
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Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  ahout  him :  righteousness  and  judg- 
ment are  the  habitation  of  his  throne. 
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**  Joye's  firm  decree,  iho*  wrapt  in  night, 
Beams  'midst  tbe  gloom  a  constant  light; 
Man's  fate  obscare  in  darkness  lles^ 
Not  to  be  pierced  by  mortal  eyes « 
The  just  resolves  of  his  high  mind 
A  glorions  consummation  find ; 
^o'  in  majestic  state  enthroned. 
Thick  clonds  and  dark  enclose  him  ronnd, 
As  from  the  tow'r  of  heav'n  his  eye 
Surveys  bold  man's  impiety ; 
Till  his  ripe  wrath  on  vengeance  bent, 
He  arms  each  God  for  punishment. 
And  from  his  high  and  holy  throne 
S^ids  aU  his  awnd  judgments  down." — ^BCA,  BuppL  ▼.  86« 

"**  Justice,  as  she  is  ever  wont,  eits  at  the  right  hand  of  Jove. 

Soph.  (Edip.  Col.  v.  1381. 

'*  Thou  self-sprung  being  that  dost  all  enfold. 
And  in  tiiine  arms  heaven's  whirling  fabiic  hold! 
Who  art  encirded  with  resplendent  light, 
And  yet  liest  mantled  o'er  m  shady  night ! 
About  whom  the  exultant  starry  fires 
Dance  nimbly  round,  in  everlasting  pyres !" 

EuBip.  Piriih.  ap,  Clem.  Alex.  &rom.  1.  v. 

10.  Ye  tliat  love  the  Lord,  hate  evil :  he  preserveth  the  sonls  of  his  saints; 
he  delivereth  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked. 

"  Good  and  worthy  m^i  discriminate  rightly,  and  hate  that  which  is  unjust.^^ 

Aeistot.  de  rhetor,  1.  ii.  c  11, 

*^  Wickedness,  committed  Yoluntarily,  is  the  object  of  our  hatred.*^ 

Max.  Tte.  Dim.  41. 

'*  LvciAN.  I  am  the  declared  enemy  of  all  &lse  pretence,  all  quackery,  all  lies,  and 
all  puffing.  I  am  a  lover  of  truth,  of  beauiy,  of  undisguised  nature ;  in  short,  of  every- 
thing that  is  lovely. 

^'  Philosopht.  To  love  and  to  hate,  they  say,  spring  from  one  and  the  same 
source. 

"  LuciAK.  That,  O  Philosophy,  must  be  best  known  to  you.  My  business  is  to 
hate  the  bad,  and  to  love  and  commend  the  good ;  and  that  I  stick  to." 

LuoiAN.  FUcat.  c.  8« 

11.  light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in 
heart. 

*^  To  us  alone,  as  many  as  have  been  initiated,  and  conducted  ourselves  in  a  pious 
manner  towards  the  foreigners  and  the  citizens,  are  the  sun  and  the  light  joyous." 

Abistoph.  Bance^  v.  454. 
See  Psalm  xxvii.  1* 
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d.    Enow  ye  that  the  Lord  he  is  God  :  it  id  he  Ma/ hath  made  us,  and  not 
we  ourselyes  :  toe  are  his  people,  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture. 

'*  Thou  wast  neither  bom  nor  nourished  without  the  good  will  of  the  gods." 

HoM.  Odyu.  1.  III.  V.  27. 
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7.  He  that  worketh  deceit  shall  not  dwell  within  my  honse :  he  that 
telleth  lies  shall  not  tarry  in  my  sight. 

"  Let  no  man  of  yiolence  appear  in  my  honse." — Hon.  Odyu.  L  ZX.  r.  308« 
"  To  silence  due  reward  we  give  ; 
And  they  who  mysteries  reveal 
Beneath  my  honse  shall  never  live, 

Shall  never  hoist,  with  me,  the  doubtful  sail." 

Hob.  L  ni.  earm.  2. 

PSALM  cm. 

8.  The  Lord  is  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in 
mercy. 

Contrast  the  following : — 

'*  Croesus  said  to  Solon  :  You  inquire  of  me  my  sentiments  of  human  nature ;  of 
me,  who  consider  the  divine  being  as  viewing  us  men  with  invidious  and  malignant 
aspects." — Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  32. 

15.  Js/or  man,  his  days  are  as  grass :  as  a  flower  of  the  field,  so  he 
flonrisheth. 

16.  For  the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and  it  is  gone ;  and  the  place  thereof 
shall  know  it  no  more. 

"  Nature  has  produced  other  plants  for  our  use  and  nutriment,  and  to  these,  accord- 
ingly, she  has  granted  years  and  even  ages  of  duration  ;  but  as  for  flowers  and  their 
perfumes,  she  has  given  them  birth  but  for  a  day ;  a  mighty  lesson  to  man,  to  teach  him 
that  that  which  in  its  career  is  the  most  beauteous  and  the  most  attractive  to  the  eye,  is 
the  very  first  to  fade  and  die." — Plin.  EuL  not,  1.  xxi.  c.  1. 

17.  Children's  children. 

"  .^neas  shall  reign  over  the  Trojans,  and  his  children's  children." 

Hon.  n.  1.  XX.  T.  308. 
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2.    Who  coverest  thyself  with  light  as  toith  a  garment :  who  stretchest  out 

the  heavens  like  a  curtain. 

"  God  spread  out  the  heavens,  like  a  hide,  and  founded  the  earth  npon  water." 

LuGiAV.  Fkilop.  o.  17. 

16.  Wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,  and  oil  to  make  his  face 
shine. 

"  There  are  two  liquids^  that  are  particularly  grateful  to  the  human  body,  wine 
within  and  oil  without ;  both  of  them  the  produce  of  trees,  and  most  excellent  in  their 
respective  kinds."— Plin.  HUt  nat.  1.  xrv.  c.  29. 

"  The  gifts  of  Bacchus,  which  animate  and  strengthen."-*  Fo^.  I2acc.  L  T.  v.  22. 

See  Judges  ix.  18. 
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15.    Bready  which  strengtheneth  man's  heart. 

"  Bread,  the  marrow  of  men." — Hom.  OdyM.  1.  xx.  v.  108. 

19.  He  appointed  the  moon  for  seasons :  the  sun  knoweth  his  going 
down. 

"  As  we  have  sufficiently  shown  that  those  glorious  and  luminous  bodies  which  we 
behold  are  deities ;  I  mean  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  fixed  and  wandering  stars,  the  firma- 
ment, and  the  world  itself,  and  those  other  things  also  which  have  any  singular  virtue, 
and  are  of  very  great  utility  to  human  kind,  it  follows  that  all  things  are  governed  by 
providence  and  a  divine  mind.** — Cic.  de  not,  Deor,  1.  ii.  c.  31. 

'*  Could  the  earth  at  one  season  be  adorned  with  flowers,  at  another  be  covered 
with  snow ;  or,  if  such  a  number  of  things  regulated  their  own  changes,  could  the  approach 
and  retreat  of  the  sun  in  the  summer  and  winter  solstices  be  so  regularly  known  and  calcu« 
lated  ;  could  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  and  the  height  of  the  tides  be  aflected  by  the 
increase  or  wane  of  the  moon ;  could  the  diflerent  courses  of  the  stars  be  preserved  by 
the  uniform  movement  of  the  whole  heaven ;  could  these  things  subsist,  I  say,  in  such 
a  harmony  of  all  the  parts  of  the  universe,  without  the  continued  influence  of  a  divine 
spirit  ?  "—Ibid.  1.  ii.  c.  9- 

20.  Thon  makest  darkness,  and  it  is  night :  wherein  all  the  heasts  of  the 
forest  do  cree^  forth. 

21.  The  young  hons  roar  after  their  prey,  and  seek'  their  meat  from 
God. 

22.  The  sun  ariseth,  they  gather  themselves  together,  and  lay  them  down 
in  their  dens. 

28.     Man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work  and  to  his  labour  until  the  evening. 

"  A  lion  does  not  always  find  flesh  to  feed  on ;  but,  strong  though  he  be,  perplexity. 
fleizes  him." — ^Theoqn.  v.  293. 

'*  And  now  night  quits  the  pole,  and  the  sea  grows  red  under  the  early  dawn,  and 
the  day  calls  forth  again  to  labour.**— SiL.  Ital.  1.  xii.  v.  674. 

"  The  blackness  of  the  night  is  gone ;  the  morning  ray  and  the  rising  sun  again 
call  forth  the  useful  labours  of  mortal  life.** — Ibid.  1.  xii.  v.  ^7. 

24.     0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  1  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  all :  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches. 

"  He  who  made  heaven  and  earth  and  the  gods,  and  doeth  aJI  things  in  heaven 
and  hell  and  under  the  earth.*' — Plat,  de  repub,  1.  x.  c.  1. 

'*  There  are  who  think  that  chance  is  all  in  all, 
That  no  First  Cause  directs  the  eternal  baU ; 
But  that  brute  Nature,  in  her  blind  career, 
Varies  the  season,  and  brings  round  the  year." 

Juv.  aai,  xiii.  v.  85. 

80.  Thon  sendest  forth  thy  spirit^  they  are  created  :  and  thou  renewest 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

81.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  for  ever ;  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in 
his  works. 

"  Let  us  admire  the  universal  forms  of  things  flying  on  high  ;  and  God  in  the  midst 
of  them  ;  disposing  all  things  as  it  seemeth  best  to  him.  For  all  things  remain,  not  be- 
cause they  are  eternal,  but  because  they  are  made  the  care  and  protection  of  an  almighty 
governor :  things  immortal  in  their  own  nature  stand  not  in  need  of  a  guardian ;  but 
mortal  things  are  preserved  by  the  hand  that  made  them,  surmounting  the  frailty  of  the 
materials  by  his  aknighiy  power.'*— Seneo.  Eput,  58. 
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2.    Who  can  utter  the  mighty  acts  of  the  Lord  ?  who  can  shew  forth  all 
his  praise  ? 

"  All  hail,  supreme  son  of  Cronus,  giver  of  good  ihiiigs,  giyer  of  securify  !  Thy 
works  who  can  celeorate  ?  There  hath  not  been,  there  will  not  be  Otie  who  could  cele- 
brate the  works  of  Jove." — Callim.  H,  in  Jot.  v.  92. 

"  God,  the  law-giver,  not  to  be  named,  not  to  be  uttered  by  the  voice/' 

Max.  Ttb.  diu.  88. 

PSALM  cvn. 

28 .     They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great  waters  ; 

24.  These  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep. 

25.  For  he  commandeth,  and  raiseth  the  stormy  wind,  which  lifteth  up 
the  waves  thereof. 

26.  They  moont  up  to  the  heaven,  they  go  down  again  to  the  depths  1, 
their  soul  is  melted  because  of  trouble. 

"  Amid  waves  and  billows  and  tides  of  rivers  for  ever  OH  the  ebb  and  flow,  natur«r 
still  unceasingly  exerts  her  powers ;  and  nowhere,  if  we  must  confess  the  truth,  does  she 
display  herself  in  greater  might.  ....  What  living  mortal  could  display  the  whole  of 
the  powerful  properties  displayed  by  this  element,  water !  " — Plik.  Uixt,  mU.  1.  xxxi.  a  1« 

Ovid  thus  describes  a  storm  at  sea — 

"  Sublime  the  vessel  rides  upon  the  winds — 
As  from  a  lofby  summit  looks  from  high. 
And  from  the  clouds  beholds  the  nether  sky ; 
Now  from  the  depth  of  hell  they  lift  their  sight, 
And  at  a  distance  see  superior  light." 

Ov.  Metam.  1.  XL  V.  60S. 
'*  Ah  wretched  me !    What  mountains  of  water  are  heaped  aloft !   Now,  they  seem 
to  leap  up  to  the  stars  !    What  abysses  yawn  as  the  sea  recedes  !  now  they  appear  to  lay 
open  the  depths  of  Tartarus  !     On  whichever  side  you  look  there  is  nothing  but  sea  and 
sky ;  the  one  swelling  with  billows,  the  other  lowering  with  clouds." 

Ibid.  TrisL  1. 1.  eleg  2. 

'*  The  clouds  are  touched  by  the  sails  and  the  earth  by  the  keel.  For  the  sea  doe». 
not  conceal  the  sand  ;  it  rises  in  mountains  and  all  the  waters  are  in  waves." 

Luc.  Fhara.  i.  V.  v.  642 

28.     Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  bringeth  them 
out  of  their  distresses. 

When  the  Roman  sea-captains  sacrificed  to  the  waves,  as  was  their  custom,  they 
intended  to  worship  and  propitiate,  not  the  elements  themselt^es,  but  that  Deity  who  stirs 
up  the  waves,  and  of  whose  wonders  in  the  deep  they  were  witnesses. 

**  Gods  of  the  sea  and  skies  (for  what  resource  have  I  but  prayer  ?)  abstain  frt>iD 
rending  asunder  the  joints  of  our  shattered  bark."^Ov.  Trut,  1. 1.  eleg.  2* 


PSALM  CXI. 

2.     The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  all  of  them  that  have 
pleasure  therein. 
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**  In  eveiy  subject  there  are  certain  deep  and  recondite  secrets,  which  it  is  left  to 
the  intelligence  of  eadi  to  penetrate." — Plik.  Miti.  not.  L  xyn.  c.  3. 

"Our  sole  snbject  is  the  operations  of  nature  and  the  manifold  and  marrellons 
methods  she  adopts." — Ibid.  1.  xyi.  c.  58. 

10.    The  fear  of  the  Lord  ia  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

*'  It  is  meet  to  begin  from  the  gods  in  everything,  both  in  speaking  and  thinking." 

Plat.  ^uL  8. 


PSALM  cxn. 

6.    The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlastmg  remembrance. 

"  Sa£fer  not  yonr  person  at  once  to  nndergo  a  total  dissolution ;  but  since  you 
have  a  mortal  body  and  an  immortal  mind,  endeavour  to  leave  an  eternal  remembrance 
of  the  latter."— IsOGR.  Orai.  2. 


PSALM  CXIV. 

7.    Tremble,  thou  earth,  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  at  the  presence  of 
the  God  of  Jacob. 

''  The  summits  of  the  mountains  fear  the  Deify.     The  earth  trembles,  and  the 
bosom  of  the  vast  sea." — ^JSsoh.  apud  Biueb,  prop,  evang,  1.  xm.  c.  13. 

*'  What  force,  what  sudden  impulse,  thus  can  make 
The  laurel-branch  and  all  the  temple  shake ! 
Depart,  ye  souls  profane ;  hence,  hence  !  O  fly 
Far  from  this  holy  place,  Apollo's  nigh. — Callim.  H.  in  JpoU.  y.  1. 


PSALM  CXV. 

16.  The  heaven,  even  the  heavens,  are  the  Lord's :  but  the  earth  hath 
he  given  to  the  children  of  men. 

"  The  earth  is  appropriated  to  man,  as  the  heavens  are  to  Gt>d." 

Plin.  Eist.  nai.  1.  n.  o.  63. 
"  Every  useful  thing  in  this  world  was  made  designedly  for  us." 

Cio.  de  nat,  deor.  1.  ii.  c.  62. 

17.  The  dead  praise  not  the   Lord,  neither  any  that  go  down  into 
silence. 

^  You'll  not  cany  your  song  to  tlie  abode  of  Pluto." — Theogb.  Idyll,  i.  v.  62. 

PSALM  CXVI. 
12.    What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord /or  all  his  benefits  toward  me  ? 
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"  I  shall  never  be  wanting  in  my  acknowledgments  to  the  gods ;  and  it  ercn 
tronbleth  me  that  we  cannot  make  a  suitable  return  for  the  benefits  they  have  conferred 
upon  us." — Xeh.  Mem.  Soc.  1.  iv.  c.  3. 


PSALM  cxvin, 

12.     They  compassed  me  about  like  bees :  they  are  quenched  as  the  fire 
of  thorns  :  for  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  I  will  destroy  them. 

•*  As  from  some  rocky  clefb  the  shepherd  sees 
Clustering  in  heaps  on  heaps  the  driving  bees^ 
Rolling  and  blackening,  swarms  succeeding  swarms, 
With  deeper  murmurs  and  more  hoarse  alarms  ; 
So,  from  the  tents  and  ships,  a  lengthening  train 
Spreads  all  the  beach,  and  wide  o'ershades  the  plain." 

HoM.  J7.n.  T.87. 

•*  As  wasps,  provoked  by  children  in  their  play, 
Pour  from  their  mansions  by  the  broad  highway, 
In  swarms  the  guiltless  traveller  engage. 
Whet  all  their  stings,  and  call  forth  all  ibeir  rage, 
All  rise  in  arms,  and  with  a  general  cry. 
Assert  their  waxen  domes,  and  buzzing  progeny ; 
Thus  from  the  tents  the  fervent  legion  swarms, 
.    So  loud  their  clamours,  and  so  keen  their  arms.** 

Ibu).  1.XTI,  T.259. 
See  notes  on  Deuteronomy  i.  44. 

Virgil  uses  the  same  figure  to  describe  the  concourse  of  a  multitude  oi  souls  on  tha 
banks  of  Lethe. 

"  About  the  boughs  an  airy  nation  flew. 
Thick  as  the  humming  bees,  that  hunt  the  golden  dew 
In  summer*s  heat ;  on  tops  of  lilies  feed, 
And  creep  within  their  bells,  to  suck  the  balmy  seed  : 
The  winged  army  roams  the  field  around  ; 
The  rivers  and  the  rocks  remurmur  to  the  sound.** 

jEn.  1.  Ti.  V.  707. 

Homer  also  compares  the  march  of  a  hostile  army  to  fire ; 

"  As  on  some  mountain,  through  the  lofty  grove. 
The  crackling  flames  ascend,  and  blaze  above ; 
The  fires  expanding,  as  the  winds  arise, 
Shoot  their  long  be&ms,  and  kindle  half  the  skies  : 
So  from  the  polish*d  arms,  and  brazen  shields, 
A  gleamy  splendour  flashed  along  the  fields.** — II.  L  n.  v.  455. 

19.     Open  to  me  the  gates  of  righteousness  :  I  will  go  into  them,  and  I 
will  praise  the  Lord. 

•*  Then  to  their  flight  expanding  wide, 
Let  us  unbar  the  gates  of  song — 
Where  Pitane  in  towering  pride 
O'erlooks  Eurotas'  sacred  tide. 
This  day  the  bard  must  pass  along." — PiND.  Olymp.  Tl.  T.  44. 

PSALM  CXIX. 
65.    I  have  remembered  thy  name,  0  Lord,  in  the  night. 
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••  Pbkthiub.    Do  you  praotiae  these  rites  by  night,  or  by  day  ? 
Bacchus.    Most  of  them  at  night ;  darkness  conveys  awe." 

EuBiP.  £aeeh,  ▼.  486. 

60.     I  made  haste,  and  delayed  not  to  keep  thy  commandments. 

**  When  yon  say,  '  I  will  begin  to  attend  to-morrow ; '  be  assured  it  is  the  same 
thing  as  if  you  say,  '  I  will  be  shameless,  impertinent,  base,  to-day  ;  it  shall  be  in  the  power 
of  ouiers  to  grieve  me :  I  will  be  passionate,  I  will  be  envious,  to-day.'  See  to  how  many 
evils  you  give  yourself  up.  *  But  all  will  be  well  to-morrow.*  How  much  better  to-day  ! 
If  it  be  for  your  interest  to-morrow,  much  more  to-day,  that  it  may  be  in  your  power  to- 
morrow too,  and  that  you  may  not  defer  it  again  to  the  third  day/' 

BpiCT.  L  IV.  c.  12. 

70.  Their  heart  is  as  faA  as  grease. 

Fat  is  used  by  Gbeek  writers  as  an  epithet  for  dull  and  ignorant  persons. 

"  The  fat  among  men,  as  in  the  langoage  of  the  magi,  the  multitude  are  called." 

LucuN.  Alex.  c.  6. 

"  Fat-witted  and  unlearned  men." — Ibid.  c.  17. 

"  He  is  besotted  by  vicious  indulgence :  the  gross  £a,t  is  encrusted  round  his  heart." 

Pebs.  Sat,  III.  V.  32. 

71.  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted ;  that  I  might  learn  thy 
statutes. 

"  How  is  it  possible  that  the  trials  of  Ulysses  should  not  have  been  assigned  to  him 
by  a  divine  allotment,  through  which  he  both  was  and  appeared  to  be  a  worthy  man  ?  "^ 

Max.  Ttb.  disi,  22. 
88.     I  am  become  like  a  bottle  in  the  smoke. 

A  bottle  of  leather,  withered  and  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  fire.  Such  bottles 
are  mentioned  in  the  following  passages. 

"  Meny  wine  in  a  goat-skin  bottle." — ^HoM.  II.  1.  iii.  v.  247. 

"  She  poured  wine  into  a  bottle  of  goat-skin." — Ibid.  Odjfu.  1.  VI.  r.  78. 

"  Skins  of  wine."— Hdt.  1.  il.  c.  121. 

"  I  give  my  body  to  them  to  flay  and  make  into  a  bottle." — Abistoph.  iVfi5.  v.  442. 

"  He  shut  up  the  winds  in  a  bag  made  of  ox-hide." — Ltcoph.  Cass.  v.  738. 

136.     Rivers  of  water  run  down  mine  eyes,  because  they  keep  not  thy  law. 

"  The  good  man,  inasmuch  as  he  is  good,  takes  delight  in  actions  proceeding  from 
virtue,  and  feels  pain  at  those  which  proceed  from  vice ;  just  as  the  musician  is  deUghted 
with  beautiful  songs,  but  feels  pain  at  bad  ones." — Aristot.  Mh.  1.  ix.  c.  9. 

'*  The  wicked,  the  rapacious,  the  covetous  and  the  envious,  disorder  and  confound 
the  morals  of  the  age ;  a  crew  gasping  for  gain,  they  hold  the  sacred  things  as  profane, 
and  the  public  advantage  as  the  private  emolument.  At  these  things  do  I  gneve,  these 
are  the  matters  that  torment  me.  These  things,  when  I  behold  them,  draw  tears  from 
me,  because  I  have  survived  to  see  such  a  race  of  men." — Plant.  Trinum.  act.  il.  sc.  2. 

168.     I  beheld  the  transgressors,  and  was  grieved ;  because  they  kept  not 
thy  word. 

**  A  wise  man,  beholding  such  evil  deeds,  would  be  filled  with  righteous  indigna- 
tion."—Hon.  Odyss.  1. 1.  V.  228. 


PSALM  CXXI. 
4.    He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep. 
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The  Homerio  deities  are  often  represented  sleeping ;  thoogli  some  of  tbe  fbUowin^ 
passages  will  show  that  there  was  a  qaestion  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  description. 

"  Jove  on  his  couch  reclined  his  awfnl  head, 
And  Jono  slnmber'd  on  the  golden  bed." — Hom.  II.  h  J.  ▼.  609. 
Soninns  says  to  Juno — 

'*  How,  unbidden,  shall  I  dare  to  steep 
Jove's  awfdl  temples  in  the  dew  of  sleep  ?" — ^Ibid.  1.  xiv.  v.  247* 

'*  Shall  man  control  the  gods  above, 
A  human  guide  restrain  the  power  of  Jove  P 

Whose  eyes,  by  all-subduing  sleep 
Are  never  closed,  as  feeble  mortals  are. 

But  still  their  watchJ^  vigils  keep, 
Through  the  large  circle  of  the  eternal  year  !** 

SoFH.  JiUig.  y.  604 

"  The  gods  do  not  sleep,  like  Bndymion." — ^Amstot.  Mk.  L  x.  c  8. 

See  1  Kings  xviil  27. 


PSALM  CXXIV. 


1.  Kit  had  not  been  the  Lord  who  was  on  our  side,  now  may  Israel  sayi 

2.  If  it  had  not  been  the  Lord  who  was  on  our  side,  when  men  rose  up 
against  us : 

3.  Then  they  had  swallowed  us  up  qnick,  when  their  wrath  was  kindled 
against  us : 

4.  Then  the  waters  had  overwhelmed  us,  the  stream  had  gone  over  our 
soul. 

*'  Valour  profits  mortals  nothing,  unless  they  have  the  Deity  willing.*' 

EuBiP.  Sufpl,  V.  596. 

"  The  gods  and  damons  also  fight  on  our  side." — Plat,  de  leg,  1.  x,  c.  IS. 

Hermotimus  says  to  Lycinus  at  the  conclusion  of  the  latter's  discourse  on  the 
philosophic  sects — 

"  You  appeared  like  the  gods,  whom  the  tragedians  cause  to  descend  firom  the 
clouds  for  the  development  of  the  piece,  to  draw  me  up  alive  from  the  vast  rushing 
torrent  into  which  I  had  fallen,  and  which  had  weU  nigh  overwhelmed  me." 

LuoiAN.  Hermotim. 

7.     Our  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowlers :  the 
snare  is  broken,  and  we  are  escaped. 

'*  I  hate  a  mean  man ;  and  I  veil  myself  when  I  approach  him,  having  the  volatile 
spirit  of  a  little  bird." — Thbogn.  v.  679. 


PSALM  CXXV- 


2.     As  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  f^  round 
about  his  people  from  henceforth  even  for  ever. 

'*  The  Pythagoreans  were  enjoined  to  turn  themselves  round  when  worshipping.'' 
(Probably  to  represent  the  immensity  of  the  godhead). — Plut.  Numa^  c.  14f. 
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PSALM  cxxvn; 

1.    Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it : 
except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchmau  waketh  dut  in  vain. 

'*  Snooess  is  the  gift  of  heayen."— ^SCH.  Sept.  cotU.  TMb.  y.  625. 

4.     As  arrows  are  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty  man ;  so  are  children  of  the 

youth. 
6.    Happy  ia  the  man  that  hath  his  quiyer  fiill  of  them  :  they  shall  not  be 

ashamed^  but  they  shall  speak  with  the  enemies  in  the  gate. 

"  Grant  that  I  may  be  highly  esteemed  among  the  Trojans ;  and  giye  me  a 
flonrishing  ofispring,  and  make  me  to  liye  long,  and  to  enJOT  the  Hght  of  the  son,  and  to 
attain  to  old  age  congratolated  by  aU  men." — ^Hoic.  H.  in  Fener.  y.  103. 

" Men  pray 

For  children  who  with  kina  officions  duty 

May  goard  their  helpless  age,  resist  their  foes, 

And,  like  their  parents,  loye  their  parents'  friend : 

Bat  he  who  gets  a  disobedient  child, 

What  doth  he  get  bnt  misery  and  woe  ? 

His  enemies  wSl  langh  the  wretdi  to  scorn." — Soph.  JiUi(f.  y.  641. 

**  Children  reflect  glory  on  their  parents." — Quintil.  1.  ul  o.  7. 


PSALM  CXXVIII. 


8.     Thy  wife  shall  be  M  h  frnitfol  yine  by  the  sides  of  thine  house :  thy 
children  like  olive  plants  roond  about  thy  table. 

Thetis  thns  speaks  of  Achilles — 

"  Sprung  from  my  bed  a  godlike  hero  came, 
The  brayest  far  that  eyer  bore  the  name ; 
like  some  fieuf  oliye,  by  my  carefnl  hand 
He  grew,  he  flonrish'd,  and  adom'd  the  land." 

HoM.  //.  1.  xvm.  T.  57. 


PSALM  CXXIX. 

7.  Wherewith  the  mower  filleth  not  his  hand ;  nor  he  that  bindeth  sheaves 
his  bosom. 

8.  Neither  do  they  which  go  by  say,  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  5e  upon 
you ;  we  bless  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

The  contempt  of  those  who  pass  by  is  similarly  connected  with  a  deficient  haryest 
by  Hesiod. 

"  In  one  scant  basket  shall  thy  haryest  lie, 
And  few  shaU  pass  thee  by  with  honouring  eye." 

Cper.eidiei,  y.480. 
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PSALM  CXXXTTT. 

1.    Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  nnity ! 

"  How  sweet  a  thing  is  loye  and  sympathy  among  brethren." 

Menand.  apud  Orot 

PSALM  cxxxvn. 

6.  Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 

" I  was  amazed;  my  hair  stood  on  end ;  my  voice  clave  to  my  throat." 

ViBO.  -^®i.  L  ra.  T.  48. 

7.  Bemember,  0  Lord,  the  children  of  Edom  in  the  day  of  Jerusalem ; 
who  said.  Base  eV,  rase  it,  even  to  the  foundation  thereof. 

Remember ;  i.e.  for  punishment.  The  expression  is  to  be  fonnd  in  Herodotas, 
coupled,  as  here,  with  a  prayer  to  the  deity. 

"  Darius,  on  hearing  of  the  burning  of  Sardis  by  the  Athenians,  called  for  a  bow, 
and  shooting  an  arrow  into  the  air  exclaimed, — Suffer  me,  O  Jupiter,  to  be  revenged  on 
these  Athenians.  He  afterwards  directed  one  of  his  attendants  to  repeat  to  him  three 
times,  every  day,  when  he  sat  down  to  table,  '  Sir,  remember  the  Athenians.* " 

Hdt.  1.  V.  c.  105. 

PSALM  CXXXIX. 

1.  0  Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me,  and  known  tne. 

2.  Thou  knowest  my  downsitting  and  mine  uprising,  thou  understandest 
my  thought  afar  off. 

8.  Thou  compassest  my  path  and  my  lying  down,  and  art  acquainted  witA 
all  my  ways. 

4.     For  t/iere  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue,  iut,  lo,  0  Lord,  thou  knowest  it 
altogether. 

"  Jove's  all-  seeing,  and  all-knowing  eye, 
Discerns  at  pleasure  things  that  hidden  lie." 

Hes.  Oper.  et  diea^  ▼.  265. 

"God, 
Who  is  always  near  thee,  always  sees  thy  deeds.*' 

"  God  is  not  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  disposition  of  every  man." 

Plut.  de  num.  vind.  c.  20. 

**  I  consider  that  the  blessedness  of  eternal  life  which  the  deity  enjoys  consists  in 
this,  that  nothing  that  is  done  can  escape  his  knowledge.'* — Ibid,  de  laid,  et  Osirtd,  c.  1. 

"  There  is  undoubtedly  a  god  who  both  hears  and  sees  the  things  which  we  do." 

Plaut.  Qipt  act,  n.  ec,  2. 

**  The  gods  know  what  passes  in  our  minds  without  the  aid  of  eyes,  ears,  or 
tongues ;  on  which  divine  omniscience  is  founded  the  feeling  of  men  that,  when  they  wish 
in  silence,  or  ofifer  up  a  prayer  for  anything,  the  gods  hear  &em." 

Gio.  de  dwin.  1. 1.  o.  57. 


PSALM  GZZXIX.  815 

**  If  an  J  men  think  themselyes  to  be  snfficiently  fenced  ronnd,  and  protected  from 
the  consciousness  of  men,  still  they  dread  the  knowleoge  of  the  gods." 

Ibid,  de^n,  1. 1.  c.  16. 

"  The  gods  know  what  sort  of  person  every  one  really  is ;  they  observe  his 
actions,  whether  good  or  bad ;  they  take  notice  with  what  feelings  and  with  what  piety 
he  attends  to  Hs  religions  duties,  and  are  sure  to  make  a  difference  between  the 
wicked  and  the  good." — Ibid,  de  leg,  1.  ii.  c.  7. 

For  additional  notes  on  the  omniscience  of  (}od,  see  Heb.  iy.  12. 

7.  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy 
presence  ? 

8.  If  I  ascend  np  into  heaven  thoa  art  there  :  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell, 
behold  thou  art  there. 

9.  J/  I  take   the  wings  of  the   morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea  ; 

10.  Even  there  ^all  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold 
me. 

11.  If  I  say,  Sorely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me  ;  even  the  night  shall  be 
light  about  me. 

'*  It  is  not  possible  to  flee  from  GK)d." — Hom.  Odyu,  1.  xn.  v.  447. 

*'  The  ancient  Persians  called  the  whole  circle  of  heaven  Jupiter." 

Hdt.  L  I.  c.  131. 

"  Whoever  becomes  the  object  of  divine  wrath,  I  know  no  swiftness  can  save  binii 
no  darkness  hide  him,  no  strong  place  defend  him  ;  since  in  all  places,  all  things  are 
subject  to  the  power  of  the  gods,  and  everywhere  thej  are  equally  lords  of  all." 

Xen.  jinab.  1.  u.  c.  5. 

"  It  is  not  possible  either  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  gods  or  to  overpower  them." 

Plat,  de  rep,  1.  u.  c.  8. 

**  You  will  never  be  neglected  by  the  deity,  though  you  were  so  small  as  to  sink 
into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  or  so  lofty  as  to  fly  up  to  heaven ;  but  you  will  suffer  from 
the  gods  the  punishment  due  to  you,  whether  you  abide  here,  or  depart  to  Hades,  or  are 
carried  to  a  place  still  more  wild  than  these." — Ibid,  de  leg,  I.  x.  c.  12. 

Lucretius  recognises  the  general  belief  in  the  omnipresence  of  God,  in  order  to 
argue  against  it. 

"  How  is  it  possible  for  any  god  to  be  present  in  all  places  at  all  times  ?  " 

LucBET.  de  rer,  not.  l.ii.  v.  1098. 
See  Jeremiah,  xziii.  24. 

14.     I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 

"  The  human  form  alone,  of  all  the  bodies  on  the  earth,  raises  its  summit  on  high, 
is  magnificent,  superb,  and  full  of  symmetry ;  it  is  neither  so  vast  as  to  cause  astonish- 
ment, nor  so  rude  as  to  be  formidable ;  it  is  neither  too  heavy  to  move,  nor  so  light  as  to 
be  unable  to  stand  firmly ;  it  is  not  so  hard  as  to  repel  the  touch ;  it  is  neither  so  cold  as 
to  cling  to  the  earth,  nor  so  hot  as  to  dissolve  into  the  air,  nor  so  loose  as  to  be  liquid  ; 
in  fine,  it  is  not  so  fierce  as  to  devour  raw  flesh,  nor  so  delicate  as  to  live  only 
upon  herbs ;  but  most  exactly  and  harmoniously  adapted  for  its  various  occupations." 

Max.  Ttb.  diss,  38. 

18.    If  I  should  count  them,  they  are  more  in  number  than  the  sand : 
when  I  awake^  I  am  still  with  thee. 

"  If  all  his  glorious  deeds  my  song  would  tell. 
The  shore's  unnumbered  stones  I  might  recount  as  welL*' 

Pprn.  Ol^n^.  xnc.  r.  68. 
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'' It  were  as  easy  to  count  the  wayea  npon  the  searsboie." 

Thkocb.  Idyll.  XVI.  ▼.  60. 

Yirgil  uses  a  siimlar  figure  in  reference  to  the  different  kinds  of  Tines. 

"  Which,  who  would  learn,  as  soon  may  tell  the  sands. 
Driven  by  the  eastern  wind  on  Libyan  lands ; 
Or  number,  when  the  blustering  Eurus  roajrs, 
The  billows,  beating  on  Ionian  shores." — Georg,  1.  n,  v.  105. 

'*  You  would  sooner  count  the  drops  of  a  winter  shower,  or  the  leaves  of  the  forest" 

Stat.  Sylv.  L  m.  v.  97. 

21.    Do  not  I  hate  them,  0  Lord,  that  hate  thee  ?  and  am  not  I  grieyed 
with  those  that  rise  up  against  thee  ? 

"  It  is  reasonable  to  love  those  whom  one  deems  honesty  and  to  hate  those  whom 
one  deems  wicked." — ^Plat.  de  rep,  1. 1.  c.  8. 

'*  If  one  be  admitted  into  friendship  as  a  good  man,  but  becomes,  afterwards,  a  bad 
man,  is  he  still  to  be  beloved  ?  or  is  this  not  possible  ?  For  not  everything  deserves  to 
be  beloved,  but  that  only  which  is  good.   Neither,  therefore,  is  a  bad  man  to  be  beloved." 

AsisT.  Mh,  L  IX.  C.3. 

*'  It  is  necessaxy  to  hate  vehemently  bad  men." — ^Ibio.  ie  rhet,  1.  n.  o.  22. 

"  Can  he  who  thinks  good  fidth  the  holiest  thine  in  life,  avoid  being  an  enemy  to 
that  man  who,  as  qusBstor,  dared  to  despoil,  desert,  and  betray  ?  Can  he  who  wishes  to 
pay  due  honours  to  the  immortal  gods,  oy  any  means  avoid  being  an  enemy  to  that  man 
who  has  plundered  all  their  temples  P  " — Cio.  u»  Ferr.  orat.  iv.  c.  o. 
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3.     They  have  sharpened  their  tongues  hke  a  serpent ;  adders'  poison  is 
under  their  lips.     Selah. 

'*  Is  it  not  a  £a.ct,  that  there  are  many  men,  the  veiy  existence  of  whom  is  a  bane- 
ful poison,  as  it  were  ?  They  dart  their  livid  tongue  like  the  tongue  of  a  serpent ;  and 
the  venom  of  their  disposition  corrodes  every  object  upon  which  it  concentrates  itself ; 
ever  vilifying  and  maligning,  like  the  ill-omened  bird  of  night." 

Plin.  HUt  not.  1.  xvni.  c.  1. 
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8.     Set  a  watch,  0  Lord,  before  my  mouth ;  keep  the  door  of  my  lips. 

"  No  longer  will  I  keep  within  the  door  of  my  lips  this  dreadful  secret.'* 

EuBip.  HippoL  r.  882. 

"  Let  a  seal  for  words  not  to  be  spoken  lie  on  the  tongue.  A  watch  over  words  ia 
better  than  over  wealth." — Lugiak.  ipigr, 

6.  Let  the  righteous  smite  me ;  it  shall  be  a  kindness :  and  let  him  re- 
prove me ;  it  shall  be  an  excellent  oil,  tohich  shall  not  break  my  head : 
for  yet  my  prayer  also  shall  be  in  their  calamities. 

'*  As  honey  makes  a  wounded  or  ulcerated  member  smart,  so  it  often  happens  that 
a  remonstrance,  thou^  pregnant  with  truth  and  sense,  hurts  and  irritates  the  distressed, 
if  it  is  not  gentie  and  mild  in  the  application." — ^Plut.  Fhae.  c.  2. 

"  I  have  no  need  of  a  friend  who  changes  as  I  do,  and  follows  me  in  eveiything  * 
for  my  shadow  can  do  that  much  better ;  but  of  one  who  will  follow  the  truth  and  juc^ 
according  to  it." — Ibid,  de  adul,  ei  amic,  o.  8. 
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1.    Blessed  5e  the  Lord  my  strength^  which  teacheth  my  hands  to  war,  and 

my  fingers  to  fight : 

Agamemnon  sajs  to  Achilles — 

"  If  thou  hast  strength,  'twas  heaven  that  strength  bestowed, 
For  know,  vain  man !  thy  valonr  is  from  God/' — Hom.  II.  1. 1.  v.  178. 

8.    Whose  mouth  sp^aketh  vanity,  and  their  right  hand  U  a  right  hand  of 
falsehood. 

This  refers  to  the  use  of  the  right  hand  in  taking  oaths  and  "  striking  "  covenants. 
See  Qen.  xv.  17. 

"  Only  do  yon  assnre  ns  by  the  gods  of  your  fidelity,  and  give  us  your  right  hand." 

Xen.  Cyrop,  1.  iv.  c.  2. 

'*  I  praise  the  right  hand  of  Cyras ;  for  he  has  never  yet  been  false  to  his  engage- 
ments."— Lbid.  1.  VI.  c.  1. 

'*  The  pledge  of  the  right  hand,  which  used  to  be  a  witness  of  good  faith,  was  vio- 
lated by  treacdiery  and  wickedness." — Cic.  Philip,  xi.  c.  2. 

10.    It  is  God  that  giveth  saltation  unto  Kings. 

'*  The  excellent  and  mighty  Jupiter,  and  all  other  immortal  gods  and  goddesseSi 
by  whose  aid  and  protection  this  republic  is  governed  much  more  theoi  by  any  reason  or 
wisdom  of  man." — CiO.  pro  Rahir.  c.  2. 

**  Who  is  there  so  senseless  as  either,  when  he  looks  up  to  heaven,  not  to  feel  that 
there  are  gods,  or  when  he  has  arrived  at  the  knowledge  that  there  are  gods,  not  to  under- 
stand that  all  this  mighty  empire  has  been  originated  and  increased  and  preserved  by 
their  divine  authority." — Cio.  de  Hanup,  resp,  c*  9. 

18.  TAat  our  gamers  may  be  ftill,  affording  all  manner  of  store  :  that  onr 
sheep  may  bring  forth  thousands  and  ten  thousands  in  our  streets  : 

14.  TAat  owt  oxen  may  be  strong  to  labour :  that  there  be  no  breaking  in, 
nor  going  out ;  that  there  be  no  complaining  in  our  streets. 

16.  Happy  f>  that  people,  that  is  in  such  a  case :  yea^  happy  ie  that 
people,  whose  God  is  the  Lord. 

Ulysses,  arriving  in  disguise  at  Ithaca,  thus  describes  to  Penelope  the  happiness 
of  a  people  under  a  beneficent  government. 

"  O  Queen ;  whose  fieovresounding  fame 

Is  bounded  only  by  the  starry  frame, 

Consummate  pattern  of  imperial  sway. 

Whose  pious  rule  a  warlike  race  obey ! 

In  wavy  gold  thy  summer  vales  are  dress'd ; 

The  autumns  bend  with  copious  fnxii  oppressed; 

With  flocks  and  herds  each  grassy  plam  is  stored ; 

And  fish  of  every  fin  thy  seas  afford  : 

Their  affluent  joys  the  grateful  realms  confess ; 

And  bless  the  power  that  still  delights  to  bless/' 

HoM.  OdyM.  1.  XIX.  v.  107. 
"  The  happy  man  whom  thou  art  pleased  to  honour,  he  shall  have  all  things 
bountifully ;  his  land  shall  produce  in  abundance  the  support  of  life,  and  his  fields  be 
covered  with  flourishing  cattle.     He  shall  have  a  handsome  wife  and  dutiful  sons  and 
daughters." — Ibid.  H,  in  terr,  v.  7. 

-  **  They,  who  never  from  the  right  have  stray'd, 

Who  as  the  citizen,  the  stranger  aid, 
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Tbej  and  tbeir  cities  flourish ;  genial  Peace 
Dwells  in  their  borders,  and  their  youth  increase : 
Nor  Jove,  whose  radiant  eyes  behold  afar, 
Hangs  forth  in  heaven  the  signs  of  grievous  war. 
Nor  scathe  nor  fiBunine  on  the  righteous  prey ; 
Feasts,  strewn  by  earth,  employ  their  easy  day : 
The  oak  is  on  their  hills  ;  the  topmost  tree 
Bears  the  rich  acorn,  and  the  trunk  the  bee : 
Burden'd  with  fleece,  their  panting  flocks  :  the  fiu» 
Of  woman's  oflspring  seeks  the  father's  race  : 
Still  prosper  they,  nor  spread  in  ships  the  sail ; 
For  life's  abundance  flUs  the  fruitfcd  vale." 

Hes.  oper,  et  diea^  y.  223. 

The  following  express  the  same  feeling  of  dependence  upon  the  Deify  as  those  to 
which  the  Psalmist  gives  utterance,  and  in  very  similar  terms. 

**  Hear,  O  Minerva,  and  paternal  Jove, 
And  ye,  who  honour  with  your  guardian  love 
The  walls  of  wealthy  Syracuse,  that  throw 
Their  awftd  shadows  on  the  lake  below — 
Hear  !  and  may  destiny  overwhelming  sw.eep 
Our  foes  away,  &r  distant  through  the  deep ! 
Far  from  ^lis  isle,  a  scattered  few,  to  teU 
Widows*  and  orphans'  sons,  what  myriads  fell ! 
And  may  the  cities  they  had  razed  arise, 
Girt  with  new  strength,  and  tower  into  the  skies — 
Each  old  inhabitant  his  own  resume, 
And'all  the  rural  scene,  its  former  bloom  ! 
There,  thousand  flocks  through  rich  luxuriance  play. 
And  droves  of  oxen  crowd  the  traveller's  way : 
There  may  the  fellow  fields  be  plough'd  again. 
And  sown  with  each  variety  of  grain." — Thbocb.  Idffl.  XTI.  ▼.  82. 

"  Thrice  happy  nations,  where  with  look  benign 
Your  asped;  bends  ;  beneath  your  smile  divine 
The  fields  are  with  increasing  harvests  crown'd. 
The  flocks  grow  fast,  and  plenty  reigns  around. 
Nor  sire,  nor  infant  son,  black  death  shall  crave, 
Till  ripe  with  age  they  drop  into  the  grave ; 
Nor  fell  suspicion,  nor  relentless  care. 
Nor  pea^je-destroying  discord  enter  there. 
But  friends  and  brothers,  wives  and  sisters,  join 
The  feast  in  concord  and  in  love  divine." 

Galldi .  ff,  in  Dian.  v.  129. 
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9.     The  Lord  is  good  to  all :  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works. 

"Wherever  we  go  we  find  the  same  fire,  water,  and  air— the  same  rulers  and 
governors,  namely,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars-the  same  general  kws  under  ^e  same 
order  •  the  solstice  and  tropic  of  summer  m  the  north,  the  solstice  and  tropic  of  wmter 
in  the  south,  the  equinoxes  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  the  Pleids  and  Arcturus  i-we 
find  everywhere  the  seaBons  of  seed  time  and  planting- everywhere  ^e  same  nd^  of  all, 
even  God,  who  hath  in  his  hand  ilie  beginmng,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  the  whole 
universal  world.*'— Plut.  de  exnOo,  c.  6. 
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"  I  assert  that*  the  uniyeneiy  with  all  its  parts,  was  originallj  constitnted,  and  has, 
without  anj  oessationy  been  erer  goyemed,  hj  we  providence  of  the  gods." 

Cic.  de  nat,  deor,  L  n.  c.  80. 
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8.  The  Lord  loveth  the  righteous : 

9.  The  Lord  preserveth  the  strangers ;  he  relieyeth  the  feitherless  and 
widow :  but  the  way  of  the  wicked  he  tnmeth  upside  down. 

'*  The  wise  and  good  are  bj  the  gods  beloved  ; 
Bat  those  who  practise  evil,  they  abhor."— Soph.  4fax^  v.  181. 
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10.    He  delighteth  not  in  the  strength  of  the  horse :  he  taketh  not  pleasure 
in  the  legs  of  a  man. 

'*  It  is  rational  enough  to  suppose  that  the  Deitj  wonld  place  his  affections  npon 
bnman  beings  eminently  d^ngnished  bj  virtue,  and  that  he  neither  dislikes  nor  disdairiB 
to  hold  conversation  with  a  man  of  wisdom  and  piety ;  but  that  a  divinity  should  be 
captivated  with  the  external  beauty  of  any  human  body,  is  irrational  to  believe." 

Plut.  JVacma,  c.  4. 

16.    He  giveth  snow  like  wool. 

"  Concemmg  those  feathers,  which  as  the  Scythians  say,  so  cloud  the  atmosphere, 
my  opinion  is  this :  in  those  remote  regions  there  is  a  perpetual  fall  of  snow ;  who- 
ever observes  snow  Mling  continually,  will  easily  conceive  what  I  say ;  for  it  has  a 
great  resemblance  to  feathers." — ^Hnr.  1.  iv.  c.  31. 
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24,  Because  I  have  called,  and  ye  refused ;  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand^ 
and  no  man  regarded ; 

26.  But  ye  have  set  at  naught  all  my  counsel,  and  wotild  none  of  my  re- 
proof : 

26.  I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity ;  I  will  mock  when  your  fear 
cometh ; 

27.  When  your  fear  cometh  as  desolation,  and  your  destruction  cometh  as 
a  whirlwind  ;  when  distress  and  anguish  cometh  upon  you. 

"  He,  that  to  virtue's  heavenly  pow'r 
Unforced  bis  willing  sonl  snail  bow, 
Nor  ruin's  tyrant  rage  shall  know, 
Nor  keen  affliction's  torturing  honr. 
But  he  that  dares  her  sacred  laws  despise, 
Trampling  on  justice  to  amass  his  pr^, 
Apall'd  shall  hear  the  rushing  whirlwinds  rise, 
And  tremble  at  the  storms  that  swell  the  sea^ 
Wild  with  despair, 
He  pours  his  pray'r, 
Whirl'd  in  the  giddy  tempest  round ; 
His  blasted  pride 
The  Gods  deride, 
And  all  his  daring  hopes  confound  ; 
Smile  as  they  view  him  rack'd  with  pain 
Bound  in  misfortune's  iron  chain  ; 
As  on  the  pointed  rock  they  see  him  thrown. 
To  perish  tiliere  unpitied  and  alone." — JEbcr.  JSkmem*  y,6S0* 
See  Psalm  ii.  4. 

82.    l?he  prosperity  of  fools  shall  destroy  them^ 

"  £l:rcess  has  ruined  many  a  foolish  man ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  mean  when 
good  things  abound." — Thboon.  t.  698. 

"  Many  who,  possessing  a  part,  not  being  contented,  but  desirous  to  be  lords  of  all, 
bare  by  this  means  lost  what  was  their  own ;  and  many  who  hare  acquired  the  much 
wished  for  metal,  gold,  have  been  destroyed  by  it." — Xen.  Oyrop,  1. 1.  c.  6. 

"  To  men  incurably  vicious,  no  part  of  things  simply  good  is  beneficial,  but  all  of 
them  are  noxious." — ^Abistot.  Mhie,  L  V.  c  9. 

"  Great  and  unexpected  success  is  apt  to  huny  weak  minds  into  extravagances." 

Dbmosth.  Olyntk.  m.  c  9. 

Alexander,  addressiug  his  soldiers,  says — 

"  Your  prosperity  begins  to  make  you  mad." — Qunrr.  Curt.  1.  x.  c.  2 
'*  The  mind  runs  wild  in  prosperity ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  enjoy  good  things  with 
moderation." — ^Ov.  de  art,  umand,  1.  tt.  v.  43  7» 

See  Deuteronomy  xxxn.  15. 
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18.    Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom^  and  the  man  that  getteth 
nnderstanding. 
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14.     For  the  merchandise  of  it  t>  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and 

the  gain  thereof  than  fine  gold. 

"  RighteonsnesB, — a  matter  far  more  yaluable  than  gold." 

Plat,  de,  rep.  1. 1.  c.  10. 

16.     Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand. 

"  A  good  man  lengthens  his  term  of  existence.  To  be  able  to  enjoy  the  recollection 
of  onr  past  life  is  to  live  twice." — Mart.  1.  x.  tpigr,  23. 

"  What  reward  shall  I  give  to  your  merits  ?  How  shall  I  express  my  thanks  ?  I 
will  extend  the  thread  of  yonr  life." — Stat.  Sylv.  1.  ui.  Rerc,  Surrent.  v.  170. 

16.  And  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honour. 

"  He  who  excels  in  wisdom  has  all  things." — Menand. 

'*  A  man's  reputation  is  his  way  to  money.  Let  me  but  TnAintftin  a  good  character, 
and  I  shall  be  rich  enough." — Plaut.  MosteU,  act  i.  sc.  3, 

17.  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace. 

'*  Those  who  seek,  with  high  emprise, 
The  steep  where  virtue's  guerdon  lies, 
The  brightest  walks  of  life  await." — Pind.  Olymp.  vi.  v.  122, 

'^  The  same  life  has  been  pronounced  by  the  gods  to  be  the  most  pleasant  and  the 
most  honourable." — Plat,  de  leg,  1.  ii.  c.  8. 

"  Epicurus  says  that  if  a  wise  man  were  to  be  burnt  or  put  to  the  torture,  he  would 
say  :  How  sweet  it  is !  how  little  do  I  regard  it !  But  I  cannot  allow  the  wise  man  to  be  so 
indifferent  about  pain ;  if  he  bears  it  with  courage  it  is  sufficient ;  that  he  should  rejoice  in 
it  I  do  not  expect." — Cic.  Tu9c,  1.  ii.  c.  7. 

"  It  is  your  opinion  that  wisdom,  when  perfected,  makes  life  completely  happy, 
and,  without  having  made  any  great  progress,  satisfactory." — Senec.  EpUt,  16. 

"  The  only  path  that  surely  leads  to  a  life  of  peace,  lies  through  virtue." 

Juv.  9at,  X.  V.  363. 

28.     Say  not  unto  thy  neighbour,  Go,  and  come  again,  and  to-morrow  I 
will  give  ;  when  thou  hast  it  by  thee. 

"  Swift  favours  charm ;  but  when  too  long  they  stay. 
They  lose  the  name  of  kindness,  by  delay." — LucuN.  JBpigr, 

"  If  you  had  given  me  six  thousand  sesterces  forthwith,  when  you  said  to  me — 
*  Take  them  and  carry  them  away,  I  make  you  a  present  of  them,'  I  should  have  owed 
jou  200,000.  But  now  that  you  have  given  them  after  so  long  a  delay — shall  I  tell  you 
the  truth,  Poetus  ? — ^you  have  thrown  them  away." — Mart.  1.  vi.  epigr.  30. 

82.     His  secret  is  with  the  righteous. 

"  As  among  men  we  discover  the  wisdom  of  our  neighbour  by  consulting  him  in  our 
distress,  do  thou  in  like  manner  behave  towards  the  gods ;  and  if  thou  wouldst  experience 
what  is  their  wisdom  and  what  their  love,  render  thyself  deserving  the  communication  of 
some  of  those  divine  secrets  which  may  not  be  penetrated  by  man." 

Xen.  Mem.  8oc.  L  I.  c.  4. 
"  Not  to  every  one  doth  Apollo  manifest  himself;  but  to  the  good  only." 

Callim.  H.  in  ApoU.  v.  9. 
See  also  Genesis,  xvin.  17 ;  Psalm,  xxv.  14 ;  Daniel,  u.  21. 

33.     The  curse  of  the  Lord  w  in  the  house  of  the  wicked :  but  he  blesseth 
the  habitation  of  the  just. 

"  Whoso  is  cruel,  and  to  cruel  acts 
Addict,  on  him  all  men,  while  yet  he  lives, 

T 
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Call  plagues  and  corses  down  ;  and  after  death. 
Scorn  and  proverbial  mockeries  hnrt  bis  name. 
But  men,  bnmane  tbemselves,  and  given  bj  choice 
To  offices  hnmane,  from  land  to  land 
Are  rumonr'd  honourably  by  their  guests. 
And  every  tongue  is  busy  in  their  praise." 

HoM.  Ody$8. 1.  XIX.  V.  329, 

PE07EEBS  IV. 

14.  Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked,  and  go  not  in  the  way  of  evil 
men. 

15.  Avoid  it,  pass  not  by  it,  turn  from  it,  and  pass  away. 

"  Flee  without  turning  back,  from  the  society  of  the  wicked." 

Plat,  de  leg,  1.  ix.  c.  1. 

Juvenal  thus  describes  the  insidious  nature  of  sin,  and  its  growing  power — 

"  Never  yet 
Could  sinner  to  his  sin  a  period  set. 
When  did  the  flush  of  modest  blood  inflame 
The  cheek,  once  hardened  to  the  sense  of  shame  P 
Or  when  the  ofiender,  since  the  birth  of  time, 
Retire  contented  with  a  single  crime  V — Sat.  xm.  v.  24iO. 

And  again — 

"  None  become  at  once  completely  vile." — Sat  2.  v.  83. 

18.  The  path  of  the  just  ia  as  the  shiniTig  light,  that  shineth  mat%  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

19.  The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness,  they  know  not  at  what  they 
stumble. 

"  But  thou  to  justice  cleave,  from  wrong  forbear. 
Wrong,  if  he  yield  to  its  abhorred  control, 
Shall  pierce  like  iron  into  the  poor  man's  soul : 
Wrong  weighs  the  rich  man's  conscience  to  the  dust. 
When  his  foot  stumbles  on  the  way  unjust. 
Far  different  is  the  path,  a  path  of  light. 
That  gaides  tbe  feet  to  equitable  right : 
The  end  of  righteousness  enduring  long. 
Exceeds  the  short  prosperity  of  wrong." — Hes.  Oper,  et  Dies,  v.  211. 

"  Where  beams  of  everlasting  day 
Through  night's  unclouded  season  play. 
Free  from  mortality's  alloy. 
The  good  shall  penect  bliss  enjoy. 
They  nor  with  daring  hands  molest 
Earth's  torn  and  violated  breast, 
Nor  search  the  caverns  of  the  main 
An  empty  being  to  sustain  ; 
But  with  the  honour'd  gods,  whose  ear 
The  faithful  vow  delights  to  hear. 
Shall  be  their  tearless  age  of  rest ; 
While  pangs  of  aspect  dire  distract  the  impious  train." 

PiND.  Oiymp.  n.  v.  109. 

25.  Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on,  and  let  thine  eyelids  look  straight  bdbre 
thee. 
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26.  Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet,  and  let  all  thy  ways  he  established. 

27.  Turn  not  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  :  remove  thy  foot  from 
evil. 

*'  I  walk  by  rule  and  measure,  and  incline 
To  neither  side,  bat  take  an  even  line  ; 
Fix'd  in  a  single  purpose  and  design, 
With  learning's  happy  gifts  to  celebrate, 
To  civilise  and  dignify  the  state  : 
Not  leaguing  with  the  discontented  crew, 
Nor  with  the  proud  and  arbitrary  few." — Theoon.  v.  939. 

**  Ljcurgus  directed  the  LacedsBmonian  youths  that,  when  on  the  road,  they  should 
always  keep  their  hands  within  their  robes  ;  walk  in  silence,  look  around  nowhere,  and 
ahould  only  attend  to  those  things  which  were  before  their  feet." 

XsN.  de  Zae.  rep,  c.  3. 
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3.  For  the  lips  of  a  strange  woman  drop  as  an  honeycomb,  and  her  mouth 
is  smoother  than  oil : 

4.  But  her  end  is  bitter  as  wormwood,  sharp  as  a  twoedged  sword. 

5.  Her  feet  go  down  to  death ;  her  steps  take  hold  on  hell. 

"  Adultery  must  be  a  most  precious  thing  ;  for  the  price  of  it  is  death." 

Menaj^dbb. 
"A  bitter  end  remains  to  forbidden  pleasures." 

PiND.  apud  Pint,  de  audiend,  poet.  c.  3. 
"Your  tongrnes  and  talk  are  steeped  in  honey;    your  doings  and  dispositions 
in  gall  and  sour  vinegar.     From    your  tongues   you   utter  sweet   words;    you  make 
your  lovers  to  have  bitter  hearts,  if  they  fail  to  give  you  presents." 

Plaut.  Trticul.  Act.  1.  sc.  2. 

"  Away  with  you,  Love !  T  like  you  not :  no  converse  do  I  hold  with  you.  Al- 
though 'tis  sweet  to  feast  and  to  carouse.  Love  still  gives  bitters  enough  to  be  distaste- 
ful."—Ibid,  Trinum,  Act  2.  sc.  1. 

*'  In  a  thousand  ways  love  is  to  be  held  a  stranger,  aad  be  kept  at  a  distance  and 
to  be  wholly  abstained  from." — Ibid. 

22.     His  own  iniquities  shall  take  the  wicked  himself,  and  he  shall  be  holden 
with  the  cords  of  his  sins. 

"  Miserable  men  are  overwhelmed  with  evils  brought  upon  themselves,  and  neither 
hear  nor  see  the  good  when  it  is  near  them." — Pythao.  Aur,  carm,  v.  54. 
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6.  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard  ;  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise  : 

7.  Which  having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler, 

8.  Provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the 
harvest. 

Horace  has  adduced  the  example  of  the  ants  in  very  similar  language  ;  and  Virgil 
compares  the  industry  of  a  group  of  workmen  to  that  of  bees. 
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"  The  little  ant,  (to  hnman  lore 
No  mean  example)  forme  the  frugal  store, 
Gather'd,  with  mighty  toil,  on  every  side, 
Not  ignorant,  nor  careless  to  provide 
For  future  want ;  yet,  when  the  stars  appear. 
That  darkly  sadden  the  declining  year. 
No  more  she  comes  abroad,  but  wisely  lives 
On  the  fair  store  industrious  summer  gives." 

Hob.  1. 1.  8(U.  1.  v.  83. 

''  Such  is  their  toil,  and  such  their  busy  pains, 
As  exercise  the  bees  in  flow'iy  plains, 
When  winter  past,  and  summer  scarce  begun, 
Invites  them  forth  to  labour  in  the  sun  : 
Some  lead  their  youth  abroad,  while  some  condense 
Their  liquid  store,  and  some  in  cells  dispense  ; 
Some  at  the  gate  stand  ready  to  receive 
The  golden  burden,  and  their  friends  relieve  : 
All,  with  united  force,  combine  to  drive 
The  lazy  drones  from  the  laborious  hive." — Vibg.  JFh.  1. 1.  v.  433. 

"  Ants  have  a  political  community  among  themselves,  and  are  possessed  of  both 
memory  and  foresight." — Plin.  Hist  not,  1.  xi.  c.  86. 

"  Taught  by  the  ant. 
Men  sometimes  guard  against  the  extreme  of  want ; 
And  stretch,  tho'  late,  their  providential  fears. 
To  food  and  raiment  for  their  future  years."— -Juv.  8ai.  6.  v.  358. 
"  If  you  are  to  exhort  one  to  dedicate  his  services  to  the  public,  you  touch  him  with 
a  similitude  from  bees  and  ants,  which  are  not  only  mute  but  diminutive  animals,  and  yet 
they  labour  for  the  public  good." — Quintil.  1.  v.  c.  11. 

9.  How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  0  sluggard  ?  when  wilt  thou  arise  out  of  thy 
sleep  ? 

10.  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to 
sleep : 

11.  So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travelleth,  and  thy  want  as  an 
armed  man. 

**  Thy  task  defer  not  till  the  mom  arise ; 
Or  the  third  sun  th'  unfinished  work  surprise ; 
The  sluggish  man  shall  ne'er  his  gamer  fill. 
Nor  he  that  still  delays,  and  lingers  still." 

Hes.  Oper,  ei  Dies,  v.  408. 
"  Nigrinus  was  accustomed  to  admonish  those  who  came  to  him  not  to  put  off  their 
amendment  as  the  generality  do,  who  fix  upon  some  particular  festival  or  otiher  solemn 
day  yet  to  come,  as  the  period  from  which  to  begin  to  leave  off  dishonesty,  and  to  dis- 
charge their  obligations."— Lucian.  Nigrin,  c.  27. 

"  Dare  to  be  wise ;  begin ;  for  once  begun, 
Your  task  is  easy ;  half  the  work  is  ilone : 
And  sure  the  man  who  has  it  in  his  power 
To  practise  virtue,  and  protracts  the  hour, 
Waits,  like  the  rustic,  till  the  river  dried : 
Still  glides  the  river,  and  will  ever  glide." — HoR.  1. 1,  ep,  2. 

16.  These  things  doth  the  Lord  hate : 

17.  A  proud  look,  a  lying  tongue, 
19.  A  false  witness  that  speaketh  lies. 

<^  Diseases  of  the  body  God  relieves :  diseases  of  the  mind  he  hates." 

Max.  Ttb.  JDiw.  41. 
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'^  TJtfcep  no  lies,  bnt  let  all  yonr  speech  be  sincere." — Phootl.  y,  5. 
"  The  immortal  Grod  hates  every  false  swearer." — Ibid.  v.  15. 

22.  When  thou  goest,  it  shall  lead  thee ;  when  thou  sleepest,  it  shall  keep 
thee ;  and  when  thou  awakest,  it  shall  talk  with  thee. 

"  To  what  am  I  to  attend  ? 

"  In  the  first  place,  to  those  nniyersal  maxims  which  you  mnst  always  haye  at 
hand,  and  not  sleep,  or  get  up,  or  drink,  or  eat,  or  converse,  without  them." 

Epict.  1. 4.  c,  12. 

54.  For  jealousy  is  the  rage  of  a  man :  therefore  he  will  not  spare  in  the 
day  of  vengeance. 

The  punishment  of  adulterers  appears  to  have  been  left  by  the  ancients  to  the 
discretion  of  the  injured  husband,  rather  than  defined  by  law. 

'*  He  will  dread  all  the  punishments  that  angry  husbands  inflict.  And  sometimes 
that  bitter  wrath  exacts  more  than  any  law  permits,  to  satisfy  the  husband's  ra^e. 
One  despatches  the  adulterer  with  the  sword;  another  cuts  him  in  two  with  bloody 
lashes ;  some  have  the  punishment  of  the  mullet." — Juv.  8ai,  x.  v.  314. 
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11.  She  is  loud  and  stubborn ;  her  feet  abide  not  in  her  house : 

12.  Now  is  she  without,  now  in  the  streets,  and  lieth  in  wait  at  every 
comer. 

Catullus  mentions  Lesbia,  an  abandoned  woman,  who — 

"  In  the  cross-ways  and  bye-streets  watches  for  the  Roman  youth." 

Gatull.  carm.  58. 
Horace  also  speaks  of 

"  the  wandering  harlot."--l.  ii.  carm,  11. 

13.  So  she  caught  him,  and  kissed  him,  and  with  an  impudent  face  said 
unto  him, 

14.  /  have  peace  offerings  with  me  ;  this  day  have  I  payed  my  vows. 

**  AaoRASTOCLBS.     Give  me  a  kiss,  then. 

Adblphasium.       I'll  give  you  one  by  and  bye,  when  I  return  from  the  sacrifice." 

Plaut.  Fosnid,  act  i.  sc  2. 

16.  I  have  decked  my  bed  with  coverings  of  tapestry,  with  carved  voorks^ 
with  fine  linen  of  Egypt. 

17.  I  have  perfumed  my  bed  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cinnamon. 

"  I've  shown  to  this  young  spark 
The  dispositions  and  the  ways  of  harlots  ; 
Which,  having  early  learnt,  he'll  ever  shun. 
When  they're  abroaa,  forsooth,  there's  none  so  clean, 
Nothing  so  trim,  so  elegant  as  they ; 
Nor,  when  they  sup  with  a  g^ant,  so  nice ! 
To  see  these  very  creatures'  gluttony, 
Filth,  poverty,  and  meanness,  when  at  home, — 
So  eager  after  food  that  they  devour 
From  yesterday's  stale  broth  the  coarse  black  bread  I 
^  All  this  to  know  is  safety  to  young  men." — Teb.  Euwach.  act  y.  bc.4. 
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19,  The  goodman  is  not  at  home,  he  is  gone  a  long  journey. 

Mars  wooes  Yenns,  daring  the  absence  of  Ynlcan,  in  similar  language. 

^  Come,  mj  beloved !  and  taste  the  soft  delights, 
Come,  to  repose  the  genial  bed  invites ; 
Thy  absent  sponse,  neglectful  of  thy  charms, 
Prefers  his  barbarous  Sintians  to  thine  arms." 

HOM.  Odyss.  1.  VIII.  V,  292. 

21.  With  her  much  fair  speech  she  caused  him  to  yield,  with  the  flattering 
of  her  lips  she  forced  him. 

22.  He  goeth  after  her  straightway,  as  an  ox  goeth  to  the  slaughter,  or  as 
a  fool  to  the  correction  of  the  stocks. 

This  passage  may  be  compared  with  the  song  of  the  Syrens  to  Ulysses ;  which 
Lucian  tells  us  was  less  dangerous  to  the  hearer  than  the  songs  and  dances  of  the  piping 
girls. 

"  Oh  stay,  0  pride  of  Greece !  Ulysses,  stay  ! 
Oh  cease  thy  course,  and  listen  to  our  lay  ! 
Blest  is  the  man  ordain'd  our  voice  to  hear, 
The  song  instructs  the  soul,  and  charms  the  ear. 
Approach  !  thy  soul  shall  into  raptures  rise ! 
Approach  !  and  learn  new  wisdom  from  the  wise  ! 
We  know  whate'er  the  kings  of  mighty  name 
Achieved  at  Ilion  in  the  field  of  fame  ; 
Whate'er  beneath  the  sun's  bright  journey  lies ; 
Oh  stay,  and  learn  new  wisdom  from  the  wise !  " 

HoM.  0</yM.  1.  XII.  V.  184. 

"  Those  theatrical  syrens  are  much  more  dangerous  than  those  of  Homer,  whose 
song  the  passengers  had  only  to  stop  their  ears  against ;  because  they  will  reduce  you  to 
slavery,  not  only  through  the  ears,  but  through  the  eyes  also." — Luciak.  de  saliai,  c.  *d, 

23.  Till  a  dart  strike  through  his  liver. 

The  ancients  considered  the  liver  to  be  the  scat  of  the  affections,  instead  of  the 
heart. 

"  Too  truly  aim'd,  the  fatal  dart 
My  liver  pierced,  with  painful  smart." — Anacr.  carm,  3. 

"  The  tongue  will  speak  condolence,  even  when  the  liver  feels  not  the  touch  of 
sorrow." — ^^SCH.  Jffam,  v.  792. 

*'  Ah  when  on  Telephus  his  charms. 
When  on  his  rosy  neck  and  waxen  arms 

Lydia  with  ceaseless  rapture  dwells. 
With  jealous  spleen  my  glowing  liver  swells." — Hoe.  1. 1.  carm,  13. 

"  My  burning  liver  boils  with  indignation." — Juv.  sat.  i.  v.  45. 

25.  Let  not  thine  heart  decline  to  her  ways,  go  not  astray  in  her  paths. 

26.  For  she  hath  cast  down  many  wounded  :  yea,  many  strong  men  have 
been  slain  by  her. 

27.  Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  going  down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 

*'  Let  no  strange  woman  e*er  seduce  thy  mind 
With  robe  up-gathered  in  a  knot  behind : 
She  prattling  her  soft  things,  asks,  sly,  thy  home ; 
But  trust  a  woman,  and  a  tJiief  is  coma" 

Hes.  Oper.  et  Diesy  v.  371. 

'^  He  that  is  in  love,  soon  as  ever  he  has  been  smitten  with  the  kisses  of  the  object 
that  he  loves,  forthwith  his  substance  vanishes  out  of  doors  and  melts  away.     '  Qiye  me 
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tliis  thing,  my  honey,  if  you  love  me,  if  yon  possibly  can.'  And  then  this  gudgeon  says 
— *  O  apple  of  my  eye,  be  it  so :  both  that  shall  be  given  you,  and  still  more  if  you  wish 
it  to  be  given.'  Then  does  she  strike  while  he  is  wavering ;  and  now  she  begs  for  more. 
The  lover  himself  becomes  a  beggar." — Plaut.  Trinum,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

"  Many  men,  because  they  are  enfeebled  and  subdued  the  moment  pleasure  oomea 
in  sight,  give  themselves  up  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  by  their  lust,  and  do  not  foresee 
what  will  happen  to  them." — Cic.  defin,  1. 1,  c.  14. 

*•  Ltdas  (at  the  door  of  a  harlot's  house) — Open  and  throw  back  this  gate  of  hell, 
I  do  entreat ;  for  really  I  deem  it  nothing  else  ;  inasmuch  as  no  one  comes  here  but  he 
who  has  lost  all  hope  that  he  may  yet  become  a  decent  person." 

Plaut.  Bacch.  Ac.  in.  sc.  1. 
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1.  Doth  not  wisdom  cry  ?  and  understanding  put  forth  her  voice  ? 

2.  She  standethin  the  top  of  high  places,  by  the  way  in  the  places  of  the 
paths. 

**  The  doctrine  of  philosophers  promises  us  peace.  What  doth  it  say  ?  If  you 
will  attend  to  me,  O  mortals,  wherever  you  are,  and  whatever  you  are  doing,  you  shall 
neither  grieve  nor  be  angpry,  nor  be  compelled,  nor  be  restrained :  but  you  shall  live 
impassive  and  free  from  all." — Epict.  1.  iii.  c.  13. 

15.  By  me  Kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  justice. 

"  Kings  have  their  origin  from  Jove  himself."— Hes.  Theog,  v,  96. 

'*  Jove,  from  whom  the  power  of  laws  and  justice  springs." — Hom.  B,  1. 1.  v.  239. 

"  Kings  are  from  Jove ;  except  the  royal  line 
No  rank  on  earth  approaches  to  divine  : 
Their  sacred  power  descends  from  mighty  Jove, 
And  he  protects  them  from  high  heaven  above. 
Besides,  from  him  the  power  of  judges  springs. 
And  governors,  the  substitutes  of  kings  ; 
He  guards  the  city,  o'er  the  state  presides, 
Rewards  the  governor  whom  virtue  guides ; 
But  dire  disgrace  and  ruin  keeps  in  store. 
For  partial  judges  that  abuse  their  power. " 

Callim.  Htfrnn,  in  Jov.  v.  79. 

PROVERBS  IX. 

17.  Stolen  waters  are  sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  proverb  cited  by  Plutarch — 

"  Sweet  is  the  fruit  which  is  gathered  when  the  keeper  is  absent." 

AmaioritUf  c.  5. 
"  O  nymph  of  the  pure  stream,  Marcus  pays  his  vows  to  thee  by  sacrificing  a 
virgin  pig  j  because  when  ill,  he  drank  furtively  of  thy  waters," — Mabt.  1.  6.  Epig,  47. 

PROVERBS  X. 

7.     The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed :  but  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall 
rot. 
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Agamemnon  says  to  the  shade  of  Achilles,  after  reciting  his  good  deeds — 
"  Dear  to  mankind  thy  fame  survives ;  nor  fades 
Its  bloom  eternal  in  the  Stygian  shades." — HoM.  Odyss.  L  mv.  v.  93. 

"  Some  condemn  the  good,  while  others  praise  them ;  but  of  the  wicked  there  is 
no  remembrance  at  all." — Theogn.  v.  79?. 

20.  The  tongue  of  the  just  is  as  choice  silver. 

'^  Lo  the  best  treasure  is  a  frngal  tongue  ; 
The  lips  of  moderate  speech  with  grace  are  hung." 

Hes.  ^fer.  et  IHea,  y.  717. 

"  Of  unbridled  tongues  and  lawless  folly,  misery  is  the  end  ;  but  the  life  of  quiet- 
ness and  wisdom  remains  unshaken,  and  supports  the  house." — Eurip.  Bacch.  v.  385. 

<*  Euripides  very  wisely  used  to  say,  a  licentious  tongue,  and  folly  braving  the 
laws,  come  to  a  miserable  end." — Lucian.  Fseudolog,  c.  32. 
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10.  When  it  goeth  well  with  the  righteous,  the  city  rejoiceth  :  and  when 
the  wicked  perish,  there  is  shouting. 

"  On  this  account  many  cities  perish,  when  any  man  who  is  brave  and  zealous, 
la^ceives  no  more  honour  than  those  who  are  less  deserving." — Eurip.  Hec.  v.  306. 

14.  "Where  no  counsel  w,  the  people  fall :  but  in  the  multitude  of  coun- 
sellors there  e>  safety. 

"  Not  always  the  huge  size 
Of  weighiy  limbs  insures  the  victory ; 
They  who  excel  in  wisdom  are  alone 
Invincible." — Soph.  Ajax^  v.  1250. 

24.  There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth  ;  and  there  is  that  with- 
holdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendelh  to  poverty. 

"  They  who  claim  any  man's  goods  for  themselves,  often  not  only  fail  of  their 
unjust  desires,  but  are  deprived  also,  of  that  which  was  their  own." — Mbnakb. 

25.  The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat :  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be 
watered  also  himself. 

"  Oft,  on  thine  altar  let  unblemish'd  thighs 
In  fragrant  savour  to  th'  immortals  rise. 
So  shall  thy  piety  accepted  move 
Their  heavenly  natures  to  propitious  love  : 
Ne'er  shall  thy  heritage  divided  be, 
But  others  part  their  heritage  to  thee." — Hbs.  Oper.  et  dies^  v.  334. 
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10.  A  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast :  but  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  wicked  are  cruel. 

"  Kindness  and  beneficence  should  be  extended  to  creatures  of  every  species ;  and 
these  still  flow  from  the  breast    of  a  well-natured  man,  as  streams  that  issue  from 
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the  Hying  fonntain.  A  good  man  will  take  care  of  his  horses  and  dogs,  not  onlj  when 
they  are  young,  but  when  they  are  old  and  past  service.  We  certwnly  onght  not  to 
treat  living  creatures  like  shoes  or  household  goods,  which  when  worn  ont  with  nse,  we 
throw  away  :  and  were  it  only  to  teach  benevolence  to  human  kind,  we  should  be  merci- 
ful to  other  creatures." — Plut.  Cat,  Maj,  c.  5. 

**  It  is  the  duty  not  only  of  those  who  govern  the  allies  and  subjects  of  Rome,  but 
of  those  who  have  the  care  of  slaves  and  dumb  cattle,  to  contribute  to  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  all  committed  to  their  charge." — Cic.  ad.  Quint. /rat.  1. 1.  ep.  1. 

21.  There  shall  no  evil  happen  to  the  just :  but  the  wicked  shall  be  filled 
with  mischief. 

'*  Cicero,  quoting  Plato's  account  of  the  death  of  Socratos,  says — 

"  Nothing  bad  can  befall  a  good  man,  nor  are  his  concerns  ever  overlooked  by  the 
gods."— Cic.  Tusc,  Lisp.  1. 1.  c.  41. 
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12.  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick. 

"  There  is  no  heavier  grief  to  man,  than  hope  that  is  long  in  coming." 

Stat.  Theb.  1.  ii.  v.  320. 

16.  Every  prudent  man  dealeth  with  knowledge :  but  a  fool  layeth  open 
his  folly. 

"  Labour  to  get  knowledge ;  lest  £act  and  reason  reprove  thee  for  thine  ignorance.' 

LuciL. 

20.  He  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise :  but  a  companion  of  fools 
shall  be  destroyed. 

"  Consort  not  with  bad  men,  but  ever  cleave  to  the  good :  with  them  eat  and 
drink ;  sit  with  them,  and  please  them  ;  of  whom  there  is  a  1^^  force.  For  from  the 
good  thou  shalt  learn  good,  but  with  the  bad,  if  thou  shouldst  ttiit,  thou  wilt  lose  even 
Qie  mind  thou  haat." — Theogn.  v.  31. 

"  Nothing  worse 
In  whate'er  cause  than  impious  fellowship ; 
Nothing  of  good  is  reaped ;  for  when  the  field 
Is  sown  with  wrong,  the  ripen'd  fruit  is  death. 
If  with  a  desperate  band,  whose  hearts  are  hot 
With  villany,  the  pious  hoists  his  sails. 
The  vengeance  of  the  gods  bursts  on  the  bark, 
And  sinks  him  with  the  heav'n  deserted  crew. 
If  *midst  a  race,  inhospitably  bent 
On  savage  deeds,  regardless  of  the  gods. 
The  just  man  fix  his  seat,  th'  impending  wrath 
Spares  not,  but  strikes  him  with  vindictive  ftiry, 
Crush'd  in  the  general  ruin."  — ^SOH.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  v.  597. 

**  We  are  not  to  love  a  wicked  man :  for  we  should  not  be  lovers  of  wickedness, 
nor  assimilate  ourselves  to  the  bad ;  and  it  has  been  stated  that  like  is  friendly  to  like." 

A&isTOT.  Eth.  1.  n.  c.  3 

"  It  is  impossible  to  touch  a  chimney  sweep  without  being  partaker  of  his  soot." 

Epict.  1.  in.  c.  16. 

''  All  approaches  to  indecent  discourse  are  dangerous." — Ibid.  Enchir,  c.  33. 
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14.  A  good  man  shall  be  satisfied  from  himself. 

"  The  life  of  a  ^ood  man  is  not  at  all  in  want  of  pleasure,  as  a  certain  appendage  ; 
but  contains  pleasure  m  itself;  for  he  is  not  a  good  man  who  does  not  rejoice  in  beautiful 
actions ;  and  actions  according  to  virtue  will  be  in  themselves  delectable. 

Aeistot.  Eth.  1. 1,  c.  8. 

17.  He  that  is  soon  angry  dealeth  foolishly. 

"  Medea.  I  know  indeed  the  ills  that  I  am  about  to  dare ;  but  mj  rage  is  master 
of  my  counsels,  which  is  indeed  the  cause  of  the  greatest  calamities  to  men. 

EuEip.  Med,  V.  1078. 

'^  Never  to  restrain  anger  is  indeed  a  proof  of  weakness  or  want  of  breeding ;  and 
always  to  guard  against  it  veiy  difficult,  and  to  some  persons  impossible." 

Plut.  SoloHy  c.  21. 

20.  The  poor  is  hated  even  of  his  own  neighhonr :  bat  the  rich  hath  many 
friends. 

"  Eveiy  one  honours  a  rich  man,  but  dishonours  a  poor :  yet  in  all  men  there  is 
the  same  mind." — Theoon.  v.  621. 

30.  A  sound  heart  is  the  life  of  the  flesh :  but  envy  the  rottenness  of  the 
bones. 

"  Things  are  consumed  and  corrupted,  each  by  its  own  particular  evil ;  and  the 
destroyer  of  every  thing  is  contained  within  itself;  as  for  instance,  rust  in  iron,  if  you 
reflect ;  the  worm  or  dry-rot  in  wood,  the  moth  in  garments.  Thus  envy,  which  is  the 
worst  of  all  evils,  has  caused,  does  cause,  and  will  cause  atrophy  and  consumption ;  for  it 
is  the  impious  associate  of  an  evil  mind." — Menand. 

31.  He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maker :  but  he  that 
honoureth  him  hath  mercy  on  the  poor. 

"  Rebuke  not  want  that  wastes  the  spirit  diy  : 
It  is  the  gift  of  blessed  gods  on  high." — Hes.  Oper.  et  Dies,  v.  715. 

34.  Bighteousness  exalteth  a  nation  :  bat  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people. 

'*  If  the  inhabitants  have  good  morals  I  think  the  city  is  properly  fortified ;  but  if 
vices  prevail  there,  a  hundred  wails  would  be  of  no  avail  for  preserving  its  interests." 

Plaut.  Fers.  act  iv.  sc.  4. 
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1.     A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath  :  but  grievous  words  stir  up  anger. 

"  One  of  the  maxims  of  the  Pythagoreans  was — not  to  stir  the  fire  with  a  sword." 
(The  meaning  of  which  was — not  to  irritate  an  angry  man.) — Plut.  Num.  c.  14. 

3.     The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the 
good. 

The  gods — 

"  Curious  ofb  of  human  actions,  deign 
In  human  form  to  round  the  earth  and  main, 
Just  and  unjust  recording  in  their  mind, 
And  with  sure  eyes  inspecting  all  mankind." 

HoM.  Odyst.  1.  xvu.  y.  485. 
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'*  Invisible,  the  gods  are  ever  nigh, 
Pass  through  tibe  midst  and  bend  th*  all-seeing  eye.". 

Hes.  oper,  et  dies,  v.  247. 

8.     The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  ia  an  abomination  to  the  Lord :  but  the 
prayer  of  the  upright  is  his  delight. 

"  The  divine  nature  is  not  such  as  to  be  seduced  by  presents,  like  a  knavish  judge. 
It  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  indeed  if  the  gods  looked  to  gifts  and  sacrifices,  and  not  to 
the  soul,  whether  a  person  be  holy  or  just.  Nay,  they  look  much  more  to  this  than  to 
expensive  processions  and  sacrifices ;  which  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  having 
the  power  to  pay,  each  year,  who  have  sinned  greatly  against  the  gods  and  greatly  too 
against  men.  But  they,  as  not  receiving  bribes,  disdain  all  such  things  as  these,  as  says 
the  god  and  the  prophet  of  the  gods." — Plat.  Alcib.  ii.  c.  13. 

"  Let  not  the  wicked  dare  to  think  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  gifts." 

Cio.  de  leg,  1.  ii.  c.  9. 

See,  for  further  notes  on  this  subject,  Isaiah  i.,  11. 

16.  Better  w  Uttle  with  the  fear  of  the   Lord  than  great  treasure  and 
tronble  therewith. 

"  Choose  rather  to  live  religiously  with  small  means,  than  to  be  rich,  having  gotten 
riches  unjustly." — Theogn.  v.  145. 

"  Justice  bids  her  ray  divine 
E'en  on  the  low-roof 'd  cottage  shine ; 
And  beams  her  glories  on  the  life, 
That  knows  no  fraud,  nor  ruffian  strife. 
The  gorgeous  glare  of  gold,  obtained 
By  foul  polluted  hands,  disdain'd 
She  leaves,  and  with  averted  eyes. 
To  humbler,  holier  dwellings  flies ; 
And  looking  thro'  the  times  to  come. 
Assigns  each  deed  its  righteous  doom." — ^sch.  jigam,  v.  773. 

17.  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred 
therewith. 

Hesiod,  speaking  of  the  labour  and  vexation  of  those  who  contend  for  riches, 
says — 

"  O  fools,  they  know  not  in  their  selfish  soul, 
How  far  the  half  is  better  than  the  whole  ; 
The  good  which  asphodel  and  mallows  yield. 
The  feast  of  herbs,  the  dainties  of  the  field." 

Hes.  oper,  et  dief,  v.  40. 

20.  A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  fSsither ;  but  a  fooUsh  man  despiseth   his 
mother . 

Ulysses  says  to  Nausicaa — 

"  Blest  is  the  father  fi^m  whose  loins  you  sprung ; 
Blest  is  the  mother  at  whose  breast  you  hung ; 
Blest  are  the  brethren  who  thy  blood  divide. 
To  such  a  miracle  of  charms  sJlied." — Hom.  Odgss.  1,  vi.  v.  153. 
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5.     Every  one  that  is  proud  in  heart  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord 
though  hand^W;^  in  hand,  he  shall  not  be  unpunished. 
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Penelope,  speaking  of  tbe  death  of  the  snitore,  says : — 

"  Some  god,  resentful  of  their  evil  deeds 
And  of  their  hiting  contamely  severe, 
Hath  slain  these  proud." — HoM.  OefyM.  1.  xxin.  v.  68. 

9.  A  man's  heart  deviseth  his  way :  but  the  Lord  directeth  his  steps. 

"  Mighty  Jove  cuts  short,  with  just  disdain, 
The  long  long  views  of  poor  designing  man  !'* 

HoM.  II.  1.  xvin.  V.  328. 

"  Human  wisdom  knows  no  more  how  to  chose  the  best,  than  one  who  should 
determine  to  act  as  chance  and  the  lot  shall  decide.  The  gods,  who  are  eternal,  know  all 
things  that  have  been,  all  things  that  are,  and  all  that  shall  happen  in  consequence  of 
everything ;  and  when  men  consult  them,  they  signify  to  those  to  whom  they  are  propi- 
tious, what  they  ought  to  do,  and  what  to  leave  undone." — Xen.  Qyrop,  1. 1.  c.  6. 

10.  A  divine  sentence  is  in  the  lips  of  the  king  :  his  mouth  transgresseth 
not  in  judgment. 

Hesiod,  describing  a  good  king,  the  foster  son  of  Jove,  whom  Jove  honours, 
says: — 

*'  To  him  the  people  look :  on  him  all  eyes 
Wait  awful,  who  disting^shing  the  laws, 
Gives  upright  judgments;  he  haranguing  firm, 
With  prudence  makes  the  strife  on  th*  instant  cease, 
When  mightiest."— Hbs.  Theoff.  v.  84. 

14.  The  wrath  of  a  king  is  as  messengers  of  death  :  but  a  wise  man  will 

pacify  it. 

"  A  king  is  too  powerfal  when  he  is  angry  with  one  who  is  inferior." 

HoM.  IL  L  L  V.  80. 

18.  "Pnie^oetA  before  destruction,  and  an  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall.* 

"  When  you  see  any  one  highly  elated,  glorying  in  his  birth  and  riches,  and  exalt- 
ing himself  above  measure,  you  may  expect  to  see  a  sudden  retribution.  The  higher  he 
soars,  the  greater  will  be  his  fall."— Menand.  apud  Stob,  xxii. 

29.  A  violent  man  enticeth  his  neighbour,  and  leadeth  him  in  the  way 
that  is  not  good. 

"  The  wicked  man  injures  both  himself  and  his  neighbours  by  following  evil  pas- 
sions."— ^Abistot.  Eth.  1.  IX.  c.  8. 

"  Men  of  a  vicious  life  are  doubly  pernicious  to  the  state,  as  being  not  only  goilty 
of  inmioral  practices  themselves,  but  likewise  of  spreading  them  far  and  wide  among  their 
fellow  citizens.  Nor  are  they  mischievous  to  it  inasmuch  as  they  cherish  vices  themselves, 
but  also  because  they  compel  others ;  and  they  do  more  harm  by  their  example  than  by 
the  crimes  which  they  commit." — Cic.  de  leg,  1.  iii.  c.  14. 

31.  The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of 
righteousness. 

"  A  hoary  head  with  sense  combined, 
Claims  veneration  from  mankind  : 
But  if  with  foUy  join'd,  it  bears 

The  badge  of  ignominious  years." — Philo,  apud  AtUhol,  Grae. 
"  The  Indians  respect  alike  truth  and  virtue ;  therefore  they  do  not  assign  any 
privilege  to  the  old  unless  they  possess  superior  wisdom." — Stbab.  L  xv.  c.  1. 

"  As  law  and  custom  .have  always  appointed  to  kings  a  crown  or  diadem  upon 
their  heads,  so  nature  has  given  to  old  men  the  white  head  and  hoary  beard  as  honour- 
able tokens  of  their  right  to  command,  and  of  their  pre-eminence  above  others." 

Plut.  de  ««•.  rep,  tract,  c.  10. 
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82.  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty ;  and  he  that  mleth 
his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city. 

"  If  inclmation  conqner  a  man,  it  is  all  over  with  him  ;  he  is  the  slave  of  his  in- 
clination, not  of  himself.  But  if  he  conquers  his  inclination  he  truly  lives  and  shall  be 
famed  as  a  conqueror  of  conquerors.  K  you  have  conquered  jour  inclinations  rather  than 
your  inclination  you,  you  have  reason  to  rejoice.  *Tis  better  by  far  that  you  should  be 
such  as  you  ought  to  be  than  such  as  pleases  your  inclination.  Those  who  conquer  the 
inclination  will  ever  be  esteemed  better  men  than  those  whom  the  inclination  subdues." 

Plaut.  Trinum.  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Cicero,  addressing  CaBsar,  says  : — 

"  You  have  subdued  nations,  savage  in  their  barbarism,  boundless  if  we  regard  the 
extent  of  country  peopled  by  them,  and  rich  in  every  kind  of  resource  ;  but  still  you  were 
only  conquering  things,  the  nature  and  condition  of  which  was  such  that  they  could  be 
overcome  by  force.  But  to  subdue  one's  inclinations,  to  master  one's  angry  feelings,  to 
be  moderate  in  the  hour  of  victory,  to  not  merely  raise  from  the  ground  a  prostrate  ad- 
versary, eminent  for  noble  birth,  for  genius  and  for  virtue,  but  even  to  increase  his  pre- 
vious dignity, — these  are  actions  of  such  a  nature  that  the  man  who  does  them  I  do  not 
compare  to  the  most  illustrious  man,  but  I  consider  him  equal  to  a  God." 

Cic.  pro.  Marcel,  c.  3. 
"  Anger's  a  fitful  madness ;  rein  thy  mind ; 
Subdue  the  tyrant,  and  in  fetters  bind  ; 
Or  be  thyself  the  slave."— Hob.  1. 1.  Epist,  2. 

Mn^^l  calls  Domitian  :— 

"  Conqueror  of  many  leaders  ;  conqueror  also  of  thyself." — Mart.  1.  vin.  epig,  54. 
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5.  Whoso  mocketh  the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maker :  and  he  that  is  glad 
at  calamities  shall  not  be  unpunished. 

"  It  never  was  our  guise 
To  slight  the  poor,  or  aught  humane  despise ; 
For  Jove  unfolds  our  hospitable  door  ! 
'Tis  Jove  that  sends  the  stranger  and  the  poor." — Odyss.  1.  xiv.  v.  56. 

"  Never  reproach  anyone  with  his  misfortunes ;  for  chance  is  common  and  futurity 
unknown." — Isogb.  Orat,  1. 

6.  Children's  children  are  the  crown  of  old  men. 

"  Children  are  a  mans's  crown." — Hom.  Epigr,  13. 

"  0  Psaumis  !  victor  in  the  Olympic  strife. 
Who  mak'st  Neptunian  steeds  thy  joy  and  pride, 

May  placid  age  attend  thy  closing  life. 
Thy  children  standing  round  to  grace  a  fether's  side  !" 

PiND.  Olymp,  V.  V.  49. 

14.     The  beginning  of  strife  in  as  when  one  letteth  out  water  :  therefore 
leave  oflf  contention,  before  it  be  meddled  with. 

"  No  beginnings  of  things,  however  small,  are  to  be  neglected ;  because  continuance 
makes  them  great,  and  the  very  contempt  they  are  held  in  gives  them  opportunity  to 
gain  that  strength  which  cannot  be  resisted." — Plut.  Camr^  c.  4. 

17.  A  jfriend  loveth  at  all  times,  and  a  brother  is  bom  for  adversity. 

"  Judge  of  your  friends  in  the  misfortunes  of  life,  and  their  voluntary  sharing  of 
danger ;  for  we  prove  gold  by  fire ;  but  we  know  best  our  real  friends  in  auction  and 
distress," — Isocr.  Or<U,  1. 
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''  The  voice  of  a  friend  is  sweet  to  those  who  are  in  trouble." 

Menand.  apud,  Siob,  cxnr. 

"  Gold  is  proved  by  fire ;  and  the  day  of  necessity  discovers  the  true  friend." 

Ibid. 

'*  Friends  are  loosened,  as  it  were,  by  happy  events,  and  drawn  together  in  dia- 
tress." — Cic.  de  amic.  c.  13. 

'*  Thon  most  beloved  friend,  who  first  of  all  didst  dare  to  cheer  me  when  over- 
whelmed with  grief, — if  this  ship  were  not  carrying  me  into  banishment,  perhaps  the 
extent  of  thy  friendship  would  have  been  unknown  to  me.  Pirithoiis  would  not  have  ex- 
perienced so  much  of  the  friendship  of  Theseus  if  he  had  not  descended,  while  yet  living, 
to  the  infernal  streams.  Thy  persecuting  furies,  sad  Orestes,  caused  Pylades,  the  Phocian, 
to  be  an  example  of  true  friendship.  Had  not  Euryalus  fallen,  when  fighting  against 
Rutulian  foes,  no  praise  would  there  have  been  for  Nisus,  sprung  from  Hyrtacus." 

Ov.  TrisL  1. 1.  eleg.  4. 

*^  When  prosperity  ceases,  and  hard  fortune  calls  out  for  help,  then  especially,  is 
the  occasion  for  friendship  to  show  itself." — SiL.  Ital.  1.  xi.  v.  167. 


PROVEEBS  XVIII- 


14.     The  spirit  of  a  man  will  sustain  his  infirmity ;  but  a  wounded  spirit 
who  can  bear. 

"  In  proportion  as  the  vigour  of  the  mind  exceeds  that  of  the  body,  so  also  are  the 
sufferings  which  rack  the  mind  more  terrible  than  those  which  are  endtured  by  the  body. 
He,  therefore,  who  commits  a  wicked  action  is  more  wretched  than  he  who  is  compelled 
to  endure  the  wickedness  of  another." — Cic.  Philip,  xi.  c.  4. 

24.     There  is  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother. 

"  Worthy  as  a  brother  of  our  love. 
The  constant  friend  and  the  discreet,  I  deem." 

HoM.  Oe^M.  1.  vin.  v.  585. 

"  A  man  who  is  congenial  in  manners,  though  a  stranger  in  blood,  is  a  better  friend 
for  a  man  to  have  than  ten  thousand  relatives." — Eurip.  OresL  v.  805. 
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1.     Better  is  the  poor  that  walketh  in  his  integrity,  than  Ae  that  is  perverse 
in  his  lips,  and  is  a  fool. 

"  It  is  better  to  be  honestly  poor  than  unjustly  rich." — Antiph.  firag,  9. 

6.     Many  will  intreat  the  favour  of  the  prince  :  and  every  man  is  a  friend 
to  him  that  giveth  gifts. 

The  Greeks  have  a  proverb  to  this  effect,  of  great  antiquity,  since  it  is  attributed 
by  Plato,  to  Homer,  in  whose  writings,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  found  extant. 

"  Gifts,  they  say,  persuade  even  the  gods  ;  and  gold  is  more  powerful  with  men 
than  a  thousand  arguments." — EuRiP.  Med.  v.  964. 

"  We  cannot  by  any  means  allow  men  to  receive  bribes  or  to  be  covetous ;  neither 
must  we  sing  to  them  that '  gifts  gain  the  gods  and  venerable  kings.'  " 

^  Plat,  de  rep.  1.  in.  c.  4. 

"  Believe  me,  gifts  persuade  both  men  and  gods." — Ov.  de  art.  amand.  1.  iii.  v.  635. 
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7.  All  the  brethren  of  the  poor  do  hate  him :  how  much  more  do  his 
friends  go  far  from  him  ?  He  pursueth  them  with  words,  yet  they  are 
wanting  to  him. 

**  It  is  difficult  to  find  the  kinsman  of  a  poor  man ;  no  one  will  confess  relationship 
witii  ^™  who  is  in  need  ;  for  he  fears  to  be  asked  for  something." 

MENAin).  ap,  8tob,  x. 

8.  He  thai  getteth  wisdom  loveth  his  own  soul :  he  that  keepeth  under- 
standing shall  find  good. 

"  A  good  man  onght  to  be  a  lover  of  himself;  for  he  himself  is  benefited  by  acting 
wellf  and  he  also  benefits  others.  But  it  is  not  proper  that  a  depraved  man  shonld  be  a 
lover  of  himself ;  for  he  will  hurt  both  himself  and  his  neighbours,  in  conseqnence  of 
being  subservient  to  base  passions.  With  the  depraved  man,  therefore,  there  is  a  dis- 
sonance between  what  he  ought  to  do  and  what  he  does ;  but  with  the  worthy  man, 
those  things  which  he  ought  to  do  he  also  does.  For  every  inteUoct  chooses  that  which 
is  best  for  itself ;  and  the  worthy  man  is  obedient  to  intellect." 

Abistot.  Eth,  I.  IX.  c.  8. 

11.  The  discretion  of  a  man  deferreth  his  anger ;  and  it  is  his  glory  to 
pass  over  a  transgression. 

'^  Plato  having  lifted  his  staff  against  a  servant  who  had  provoked  him,  stood  in 
that  posture  for  a  long  time,  in  order,  ajs  he  said,  to  restrain  his  anger/' 

Plut.  de  8er.  num.  vind,  c.  5. 

'*  Archytas  the  Tarentine,  returning  from  war  where  he  had  held  command,  finding 
his  land  neglected  and  lying  waste,  sent  for  his  bailiff,  and  said,  *  K I  were  not  very  angry 
you  should  suffer  bitterly.' 

"  Plato,  being  angry  with  a  greedy  and  impudent  servant,  called  his  nephew 
Speusippus,  saying,  Take  this  fellow  away  and  thrash  him  for  me,  for  I  am  too  angry  to 
do  it  myself." — Ibid,  de  lib.  educ.  c.  14. 

'*  The  greater  any  one  is,  the  more  placable  is  he  in  his  anger ;  and  a  noble  dis- 
position is  easily  affected." — Ov.  Trutt.  1.  ni.  eleg.  5. 

13.  A  fooUsh  son  is  the  calamity  of  his  fisither ;  and  the  contentions  of  a 
wife  are  a  continual  dropping. 

'^  I  know  not  whether  it  be  better  for  a  man  to  have  children  about  him,  or  to 
grow  old  without  any  offspring.  I  see  that  those  who  are  without  sons  are  unhappy ; 
but  the  happiness  of  parents  is  often  no  greater ;  for  children  of  wicked  dispositions  and 
habits  are  a  dreadftil  infliction." — Eubip.  (Econ.  ap.  Stob.  74. 

14.  A  prudent  wife  is  from  the  Lord. 

"  No  better  lot  hath  providence  assigned 
Than  a  feir  woman  with  a  virtuous  mind." 

Hes.  oper.  et  dies,  v.  700. 

17.  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord ;  and  that 
which  he  hath  given  will  he  pay  him  again. 

"  The  riches  you  give  away  are  the  only  riches  you  will  possess  for  ever." 

Mart.  l.v.  epi^.iO, 


PROVERBS  XX. 

1.     Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging  :  and  whosoever  is  deceived 
thereby  is  not  wise. 
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"  Inflaming  wine,  pernicious  to  mankind, 
IJnnerveR  the  limbs,  and  dulls  the  noble  mind." 

HOM.  11.  1.  Y.  V.  ! 
"  Wine  can  of  their  wits  the  wise  beguile. 
Make  the  sage  frolic,  and  the  serious  smile, 
The  grave  in  merry  measures  frisk  about. 
And  many  a  long-neglected  word  bring  out." 

Ibid.  Odyss.  1.  xiv.  v.  463. 
''  When  the  understanding  is  disordered  by  wine,  it  is  like  a  chariot  which  has 
flung  off  its  driver ;  for  a  chariot  wanting  a  directing  hand  is  hurried  without  order ;  and 
the  soul  is  fhU  of  error  and  deception  when  the  mind  is  darkened  by  strong  liquor." 

IsoCR.  Orat.  1. 

4.     The  sluggard  will  not  plow  by  reason  of  the  cold ;  therefore  shall  he 
beg  in  harvest  and  have  nothing. 

"  Labour  evermore. 
That  hunger  turn  abhorrent  from  thy  door ; 
Still  on  the  sluggard' hungry  want  attends. 
The  scorn  of  man,  the  hate  of  heaven  impends." 

Hes.  aper.  et  die$^  297. 
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2.     The  rich  and  poor  meet  together :  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all. 

"  The  great  assist  the  low ;  the  low  the  great." — Soph.  Jjaas,  v.  161. 

6.     Train  np  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go :  and  when  he  is  old,  he 
will  not  depart  from  it. 

"  Such  things  as  a  boy  learns,  these  he  is  wont  to  remember  till  old  age.  Do  ye 
then  educate  your  children  well.'* — Eurip.  Suppl.  v.  916. 

'*  Know  you  not  that  the  beginning  of  every  work  is  most  important,  especially 
to  any  one  young  and  tender ;  because  then  that  particular  impression  is  most  easily 
instilled  and  formed,  which  any  one  may  wish  to  imprint  on  each  individual." 

Plat,  de  rep.  1.  ii.  c.  17. 

"According  to  the  proverb,  indeed,  the  instruction  given  in  earliest  age  is 
wonderftdly  lasting  and  impressive.'* — Ibid.  Timaus,  c.  4. 

"  If  the  boy  obeys  wilL'ngly  it  is  well ;  but  if  not,  like  a  tree  twisted  and  bent, 
they  make  him  straight  by  threats  and  blows." — Ibid.  Frotag.  c.  15. 

"  The  docile  colt  is  form'd  with  gentle  skill 
To  move  obedient  to  his  rider's  will. 
In  the  loud  hall  the  hound  is  taught  to  bay 
The  buck- skin  trail'd,  then  challenges  his  prey 
Through  the  wild  woods.     Thus,  in  your  hour  of  youth, 
From  pure  instruction  quaff  the  words  of  truth." 

Hob.  1. 1.  Epiat.  2. 

"  By  nature  we  are  very  tenacious  of  what  we  imbibe  in  the  dawn  of  life,  in  the 
same  manner  as  new  vessels  retain  the  flavour  which  they  first  drink  in.  There  is  no 
recovering  wool  to  ite  native  whiteness  after  it  is  dyed.  Now  the  more  vicious  a  habit 
is,  the  closer  it  will  stick ;  for  good  habits  are  easily  changed  into  bad  ones :  but  where 
did  you  ever  know  a  vicious  habit  become  a  good  one  ?  Even  a  child,  therefore,  ougbt 
to  be  used  to  nothing  in  his  infancy,  which  he  must  afterwards  be  at  pains  to  unlearn." 

QuiMTiL.  1. 1,  c.  1. 
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"  We  cannot  begin  too  early  to  incnlcate  upon  a  boy  that  he  is  to  do  nothing 
through  selfishness,  through  maUce  or  passion  :  and  we  are  always  to  carry  in  our  minds 
what  Virgil  says — *  Train  but  the  tender  age,  you  form  the  man.' " — ^Ibid.  c.  3.    . 
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6.    Wilt  thou  set  thine  eyes  upon  that  which  is  not  ?  for  riches  certainly 
make  themselves  wings ;  they  fly  away  as  an  eagle  toward  heaven. 

"  Whoever  then,  of  mortal  kind. 
To  certain' tmth  directs  his  mind, 
Let  him,  with  grateful  heart,  enjoy 
What  good  the  blessed  gods  bestow ; 
His  short-lived  pleasure  to  destroy, 
Soon  will  the  adverse  tempest  blow ; 
How  great  soe'er  it  speeds  away, 
Though  rushing  with  the  tempest's  sway." — Ptjstd,  Pyth,  in.  V.  184. 

<'  This  is  the  state  of  man :  in  prosperous  fortune, 
A  shadow,  passing  light,  throws  to  the  ground 
,  Joy's  baseless  £a.bric  :  in  adversity 

Comes  malice  with  a  sponge  moistened  in  gall. 

And  wipes  each  beauteous  character  away." — ^^SCH.  Agam,  v.  1327. 

*'  Esteem  wisdom  above  great  riches  ;  for  these  quickly  fly  away,  but  that  remains 
for  ever ;  wisdom  is  the  only  treasure  that  perishes  not." — ^Isogb.  orat,  1. 

9.    Speak  not  in  the  ears  of  a  fool :  for  he  will  despise  the  wisdom  of  the 
words. 

Flutarch,  citrag  Pythagoras,  says — 

*'  Put  not  good  food  into  an  unclean  vessel ;  by  which  is  meant,  that  we  should 
not  address  words  of  wisdom  to  a  wicked  mind." — Plut.  de  lih^  editc,  c%  17. 

12.  Apply  thinid  heaxt  nnto  instruction,  and  thine  ears  to  the  words  of 
knowledge. 

''  He  too  is  good  that,  to  the  wiser  friend, 
His  docile  reason  can  submissive  bend ; 
But  worthless,  he  that  wisdom's  voice  defies, 
Nor  wise  himself,  nor  duteous  to  the  wise." 

Hes.  oper.  et  dies,  v.  293. 

2d.  Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not ;  aleo  wisdom,  and  instruction,  and 
understanding. 

"  Is  there  anything  that  you  can  find  more  nearly  allied  to  wisdom  than  truth  ?" 

•  PiJLT.  de  rep.  1.  vi.  c.  2, 
29.  Who  hath  redness  of  eyes  ? 
80.  They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine. 

"  From  whence  comes  that  pallid  hue,  those  drooping  eylids,  those  sore  eyes,  those 
tremulous  hands  ?"— Plin.  EUL  nat.  1.  xiv.  c.  28. 
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9.    The  thought  of  foolishness  •««  sin :  and  the  scomer  e^  an  abomination 
to  men. 
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**  He  who  meditates  within  his  breast  a  crime  that  finds  not  rent  eyen  in  words, 
has  all  the  guilt  of  the  act." — Juy.  Sat.  xm.  v. 


10.  If  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  thy  strength  is  small. 

"  It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  resolve  beforehand,  that  whatever  can  happen  to 
a  brave  man  is  to  be  endured  with  patience,  if  it  should  happen.  It  is  indeed  a  proof  of 
greater  wisdom  to  act  with  such  foresight  as  to  prevent  any  such  thing  from  happening ; 
bnt  it  is  a  token  of  no  less  courage  to  bear  it  bravely,  if  it  should  beM  one." 

Cio.  Fkilij^.n.  cS. 

21.  My  son,  fear  thou  the  Lord  and  the  king. 

"  Let  us  obey  the  gods, 
And  the  Atridse  also,  for  they  are  princes." — Soph.  ^*«r,  v.  666, 

80.  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void 

of  understanding ; 
31.  And  lo,  it  was  all  grown  oyer  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the 

&C6  thereof,  and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down. 

'*  How  can  things  go  on  well  without  labour." — ^Plaut.  Ihtcul.  act.  ii.  sc.  4k 

<'  An  uncultivated  field 
Shall  for  the  fire  its  thorns  and  thistles  yield." — ^HoB.  1. 1.  tai^  8. 
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8.    The  heayen  for  height,  and  the  earth  for  depth,  and  the  heart  of  kings 
is  unsearchable. 

''  To  piy  into  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  king,  said  Terentius  to  the  Boman  senate, 
and  the  counsels  which  he  industriously  hides,  is  forbidden  and  hazardous,  nor  even  with 
hazard  can  it  be  effected." — Tac.  Annal.  1.  vi.  c.  8. 

11.  Apples  of  gold. 

"  The  Hesperion  maidens  watch  beyond  the  verge 
Of  sounding  ocean,  apples  fidr  of  gold, 
Trees  bearing  golden  fruitage."— Hes.  I%eog.  v.  215. 

17.  Withdraw  thy  foot  from  thy  neighbour's  house ;  lest  he  be  weary  of 
thee,  and  so  hate  thee. 

"  Would  you  shun  many  things  to  curse. 
And  guard  against  the  mind's  remorse  ? 
With  none  too  intimately  live ; 
Less  you'll  rejoice,  and  less  you'll  grieve." — ^MlBT.  L  n.  epi^,  34. 
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5,    Answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit* 

*'  Among  the  mad,  indeed,  I  am  exceeding  mad  ]  but  among  the  just^  I  am  of  all 
men  most  just." — Thboon.  v.  318. 

12.  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit  ?    There  is  more  hope  of  a 
fool  than  of  him. 
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"  The  man  who  proudly  thinks 
None  but  himself  or  eloquent  or  wise, 
By  time  betray'd,  is  branded  for  an  idiot." 


PROYEEBS  XXVn. 


Soph.  Antig.  v.  707. 


1.    Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow ;  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth. 

*'  l^ever  speak  boastingly  in  public ;  for  no  man  knows  what  a  night  and  day  may 
bring  about  for  a  man." — Theogn.  y.  159. 

"  Bom  a  mortal ;  doomed  to  tread 
Life's  rough  path  of  pain  and  woe, 
All  the.x>ast  wi^  ease  is  read, 

But  the  future  who  can  know." — ^Anacb.  earm,  24. 
"  But  not  to  any  son  of  earth 
Has  ever  yet  a  sign  been  given 
By  the  immortal  powers  of  heaven 
To  know  th'  event  before  it  comes  to  birth.*' 

PiND.  Olfftnf.  xn.  v.  10. 
'^  A  day  sufficeth  to  exalt 
Or"to  depress  the  state  of  mortal  man." — Soph,  jtjax^  v.  131. 

*'  Who  to  himself  shall  promise  length  of  life  ? 
None  but  the  fool :  for  0  !  to-day  alone 
Is  ours  ;  we  are  not  certain  of  to-morrow." — Ibid.  Traehin.  v.  946. 

**  0  race  of  mortals  that  endure  but  for  a  day ;  full  of  tears,  ftill  of  troubles ;  behold 
how  contrary  to  expectation  fate  comes !  In  the  long  lapse  of  time  each  different  man 
receives  by  turns  his  different  sufferings.  The  whole  race  of  mortals  is  unstable  and  un- 
certain."— EuRiP.  Oreat  v.  976. 

*'  Death  is  a  debt  which  all  mortals  must  pay,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  who 
knows  whether  he  shall  live  till  to-morrow." — Eueip.  Alcest,  v.  783. 

*^  I  think  it  is  manifest  to  all  that  the  faculty  of  foreknowing  ftiture  things  is  above 
our  nature." — IsocB,  orai,  13. 

"  He  whose  condition  is  most  prosperous,  whose  fortune  seems  most  favourable, 
knows  not  whether  it  is  to  remain  unchanged,  even  for  a  day." — Demosth.  de  Corona. 

"  We  are  mortals,  and  cannot  look  forward  to  the  morrow." 

Theocb.  carm,  xni.  v.  4. 

"  Who  knows  if  any  power  will  give 
Another  day  for  him  to  live  P 
Lo  !  Gharmus,  late  our  dearest  Mend, 
To-day  shall  to  the  grave  descend : 
And  tears,  alas,  bring  no  relief, 
To  soothe  his  mournfdl  fiither's  grief." — Callim.  e^ngr,  15. 

*'  Thou,  O  Alexander,  art  an  Emperor ;  and  at  the  head  of  such  an  army,  what 
enemy  can  be  terrible  to  thee  ?  But  consider,  once  for  all,  that  the  turns  of  chance  are 
sudden,  and  therefore,  to  mortals,  unavoidable." — ^Abb.  Exped,  Alex.  1.  v.  c.  27. 

The  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Deity  in  concealing  the  future  from  the  know- 
ledge of  mankind  was  recognised  by  the  ancients. 

"  How  miserable  would  have  been  the  life  of  King  Priam,  if  from  his  youth  he 
could  have  foreseen  the  calamities  which  awaited  his  old  age !  Do  you  think  that  it 
would  have  been  any  advantage  te  Marcus  Crassus,  when  he  was  flourishing  with  the 
amplest  riches  and  gifts  of  fortune,  te  have  foreknown  that  he  should  behold  his  son 
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Publins  slain  and  his  forces  defeated,  and  lose  his  own  life,  beyond  the  Enphrates,  with 
ignominy  and  disgrace  ?..«..  It  is  certainly  therefore  more  advantageous  for  a  man 
to  be  ignorant  of  future  evils  than  to  know  them." — Cic.  de  div.  L  u,  c.  9. 

**  Jove,  in  goodness  ever  wise, 

Hath  hid  in  clonds  of  depthless  nighty 
All  that  in  fiiture  prospect  lies, 

Beyond  iiie  ken  of  mortal  sight." — HoR.  1.  m.  carm.  29. 

"  Who  knows  that  Heaven,  with  ever  bounteous  power. 
Shall  add  to-morrow  to  the  present  hour  ?  "—Ibid*  1.  IT.  carm.  7* 

"  No  sage  will  e'er  *  I'll  live  to-morrow/  say : 
To-morrow  is  too  late :  live  thou  to-day." — "Klrt.  1. 1*  epig.  16* 

"  To-morrow,  Postnmus,  and  to-morrow  still 
Thou  sayest  thou'lt  live  :  but,  Postumus,  when  will 
That  morrow  come  ?  .  .  . 

What  will  that  morrow  cost  ? 
Thoult  live  toMmorrow  ?  this  day's  life's  too  late. 
He's  wise  that  lived  before  the  present  date." — Ibed.  L  v.  epiff.  58* 

See  note  on  1  Corinthians  xv.  32,  and  James  iv.  13. 

2.  Let  another  man  praise  thee,  and  not  thine  own  month ;  a  stranger, 
and  not  thine  own  lipd* 

"  All  thanks  must  perish  oud  are  lost 
When  authors  their  own  actions  boast." — ^Mabt.  L  V.  epiff,  52. 

4.  Wrath  is  cruel,  and  anger  is  outrageous ;  hut  who  is  ahle  to  stand  he- 
fore  envy. 

"  If  any  god  will  onhr  incline  your  good  will  to  listen  to  me  patiently,  I  wiD  shew 
you  that  there  is  nothing  which  a  man  has  so  much  reason  to  dread  aa  envy." 

Gic.  pro  CUient.  c.  Z, 

6.  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend ;  hut  the  kisses  of  an  enemy  are 
deceitfiil. 

**  True  is  the  adage — From  the  hands  of  foes 
Gifbs  are  not  gi^,  but  injuries  most  &.tal." — Sofh.  Ajax^  v.  664. 

"  I  fear  the  Greeks ;  I  fear  them  bringing  gifts." — ^Vieg.  Mi.  1.  n.  v.  49. 

10.  Thine  own  friend,  and  thy  father's  friend,  forsake  not ;  Neither  go  into 
thy  brother's  house  in  the  day  of  thy  calamity  :for  better  is  a  neighbour 
that  is  near  than  a  brother  far  off. 

"  Bid  to  thy  feast  a  friend ;  thy  foe  forbear ; 
Let  a  next  neighbour  chief  thy  welcome  share ; 
In  household  calls  th'  ungirded  neighbours  run, 
But  kinsmen  gird  them,  when  thy  work  is  done. 
As  the  good  neighbour  is  our  prop  and  stay, 
So  is  the  bad  a  pitfiall  in  our  way." — Hes.  oper.  et  dies^  v.  340. 

15.  A  continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day  and  a  contentious  woman  are 
alike. 

"  By  dropping  incessantly,  water  alone 
Can  wear  to  a  hollow  the  hardest  of  stone." — Bion,  Fragm, 

22.  Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat  with  a 
pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him. 

**  Nicocreon  caused  Anazarchus  to  be  pounded  and  brayed  to^  pieces  with  iron 
-  pestles." — Plut.  de  virt,  moral,  c.  10. 
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1.    The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursneth  :  but  the  righteous  are  bold  as 
a  Uon. 

"  The  power  of  conscience  is  very  great,  O  judges,  and  is  of  great  weight  on  both 
sides :  so  that  they  fear  nothing  who  have  done  no  wrong ;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  have  done  wrong,  tiiink  that  punishment  is  always  hanging  over  them. 

Gic.  pro  jHUan.  c.  23. 

**  0  wickedness,  ever  cowardly  !  '* — Stat.  Theb,  1.  n.  t.  490. 

10.  Whoso  causeth  the  righteous  to  go  astray  in  an  evil  way,  he  shall  fell 
himself  into  his  own  pit : 

**  He  harms  himself  that  plans  another's  ill, 
And  evil  counsels  plague  their  authors  still." 

Hes.  (^er,  et  Dies,  v.  263. 

20.  A  feithful  man  shall  abound  with  blessings :  but  he  that  maketh  haste 
to  be  rich  shall  not  be  innocent. 

"  No  one  was  ever  suddenly  rich  by  fear  means." — ^Menaitobb. 

'*  He  who  is  always  in  a  hurry  to  be  wealthy,  and  immersed  in  the  study  of  aug- 
menting his  fortune,  has  lost  the  art  of  reason  and  deserted  the  x>08t  of  virtue." 

Hob.  1. 1.  Epi9t,  16.  v.  %7. 

.  "  He  who  covets  riches  would  also  grow  rich  speedily.  But  what  respect  for  laws, 
what  fear  or  shame  is  ever  foand  in  the  breast  of  the  miaer  hasting  to  be  rich  P" 

Juv.  8(U.  XIV.  V.  176. 
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4.     Who  hath  gathered  the  winds  in  his  fists. 

u^olus,  king  of  ^olia,  was  called  by  the  ancient  poets  the  god  of  the  winds :  he  was 
eaid  to  keep  them  confined  in  vast  caverns,  and  to  give  them  liberty  according  to  his 
pleasure.  When  Ulysses  was  returning  to  Ithaca  ^olus  confined  in  a  bag  all  the  winds 
that  could  blow  against  his  vessel,  and  gave  them  to  Ulysses ;  but  the  companions  of 
Ulysses  untied  the  bag  and  gav^  the  winds  their  liberty. 

^*  The  adverse  winds  in  leathern  bags  he  braced, 
Compress'd  their  force,  and  lock'd  each  struggling  blast : 
For  him  the  mighty  sire  of  gods  assigned 
The  tempest's  lord,  the  tyrant  of  the  wind : 
His  word  alone  the  listening  storms  obey, 
To  smooth  the  deep,  or  swell  the  foaming  sea. 
These  in  my  hollow  ship  the  monarch  hung, 
Securely  fetter*d  by  a  silver  thong  : 
But  Zephyrus  exempt,  with  friendly  gaJes 
He  charged  to  fill  and  guide  the  sweUing  sails." 

HoM.  Odyna,  L  x.  v.  19* 

•*  Within  a  spacious  cave  of  living  stone, 
The  tyrant  -^olus,  from  his  airy  throne, 
With  pow'r  imperial  curbs  the  struggling  winds, 
And  soimding  tempests  in  dark -prisons  binds, 
This  way,  and  that,  the  impatient  captives  tend, 
And  pressing  for  release,  the  mountains  rend. 
High  in  his  hall  the  undaunted  monarch  stands, 
And  shakes  his  sceptre,  and  their  rage  commands ; 
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Penelope,  speaking  of  the  death  of  the  smtora,  says : — 

"  Some  god,  reseDtfnl  of  their  evil  deeds 
And  of  their  biting  contnmely  severe, 
Hath  slain  these  proud.'* — UoM.  OdyM.  1.  xxin.  y.  63. 

9.  A  man's  heart  deviseth  his  way :  but  the  Lord  directeth  his  steps. 

"Mighty  Jove  cuts  short,  with  just  disdain, 
The  long  long  views  of  poor  designing  man  !" 

HoM.  IL  1.  xvin.  v.  328. 

'*  Human  wisdom  knows  no  more  how  to  chose  the  best,  than  one  who  should 
determine  to  act  as  chance  and  the  lot  shall  decide.  The  gods,  who  are  eternal,  know  all 
things  that  have  been,  all  things  that  are,  and  all  that  shall  happen  in  consequence  of 
everything ;  and  when  men  consult  them,  they  signify  to  those  to  whom  they  are  propi- 
tious, what  they  ought  to  do,  and  what  to  leave  undone." — Xen.  Cyrop,  1. 1.  c.  6. 

10.  A  divine  sentence  is  in  the  Ups  of  the  king  :  his  mouth  transgresseth 
not  in  judgment. 

Hesiod,  describing  a  good  king,  the  foster  son  of  Jove,  whom  Jove  honours, 
says: — 

'*  To  him  the  people  look :  on  him  all  eyes 
Wait  awful,  who  distinguishing  the  laws, 
GKves  upright  judgments ;  he  haranguing  firm, 
With  prudence  makes  the  strife  on  th'  instant  ceasOi 
When  mightiest."— Hbs.  Theog,  v.  84. 

14.  The  wrath  of  a  king  is  as  messengers  of  death  :  but  a  wise  man  will 

pacify  it. 

*'  A  king  is  too  powerful  when  he  is  angry  with  one  who  is  inferior." 

Hon.  IL  1.  L  V.  80. 

18.  Pride  ffoeth  before  destruction,  and  an  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall.' 

'*  When  you  see  any  one  highly  elated,  glorying  in  his  birth  and  riches,  and  exalt- 
ing himself  above  measure,  you  may  expect  to  see  a  sudden  retribution.  The  higher  he 
soars,  the  greater  will  be  his  fall."— Menand.  apud  Stob.  xxii. 

29.  A  violent  man  enticeth  his  neighbour,  and  leadeth  him  in  the  way 
that  is  not  good. 

"  The  wicked  man  injures  both  himself  and  his  neighbours  by  following  evil  pas* 
sions." — ^Aeistot.  Eth,  1.  ix.  c.  8. 

"  Men  of  a  vicious  life  are  doubly  pernicious  to  the  state,  as  being  not  only  guilty 
of  immoral  practices  themselves,  but  likewise  of  spreading  them  far  and  wide  among  their 
fellow  citizens.  Nor  are  they  mischievous  to  it  inasmuch  as  they  cherish  vices  themselves, 
but  abo  because  they  compel  others ;  and  they  do  more  harm  by  their  example  than  by 
the  crimes  which  they  commit." — Cic.  de  leg.  1.  in.  c.  14. 

81.  The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of 
righteousness. 

"  A  hoary  head  with  sense  combined. 
Claims  veneration  &om  mankind  : 
But  if  with  folly  join*d,  it  bears 
The  badge  of  ignominious  years." — Philo,  apud  Anthol,  Grae. 

"  The  Indians  respect  alike  truth  and  virtue ;  therefore  they  do  not  assign  any 
privilege  to  the  old  unless  they  possess  superior  wisdom." — Strab.  L  xv.  c.  1. 

"  As  law  and  custom  .have  always  appointed  to  kings  a  crown  or  diadem  upon 
their  heads,  so  nature  has  given  to  old  men  the  white  head  and  hoary  beard  as  honour- 
able tokens  of  their  right  to  command,  and  of  their  pre-eminence  above  others." 

Plut.  de  9en,  rep,  tract  c.  10. 
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82.  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty ;  and  he  that  ruleth 
his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city. 

*'  If  inclination  conquer  a  man,  it  ia  all  over  with  him  ;  he  is  the  slave  of  his  in- 
clination, not  of  himself.  But  if  he  conquers  his  inclination  he  truly  lives  and  shall  be 
famed  as  a  conqueror  of  conquerors.  If  you  have  conquered  your  inclinations  rather  than 
your  inclination  you,  you  have  reason  to  rejoice.  'Tis  better  by  far  that  you  should  be 
such  as  you  ought  to  be  than  such  as  pleases  your  inclination.  Those  who  conquer  the 
inclination  will  ever  be  esteemed  better  men  than  those  whom  the  inclination  subdues." 

Plaut.  7}rinum.  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Cicero,  addressing  Caesar,  says  : — 

"  You  have  subdued  nations,  savage  in  their  barbarism,  boundless  if  we  regard  the 
extent  of  country  peopled  by  them,  and  rich  in  every  kind  of  resource  ;  but  still  you  were 
only  conquering  things,  the  nature  and  condition  of  which  was  such  that  they  could  be 
overcome  by  force.  But  to  subdue  one's  inclinations,  to  master  one's  angry  feelings,  to 
be  moderate  in  the  hour  of  victory,  to  not  merely  raise  from  the  ground  a  prostrate  ad- 
versary, eminent  for  noble  birth,  for  genius  and  for  virtue,  but  even  to  increase  his  pre- 
vious dignity, — these  are  actions  of  such  a  nature  that  the  man  who  does  them  I  do  not 
compare  to  the  most  illustrious  man,  but  I  consider  him  equal  to  a  God." 

Cic.  pro.  Marcel,  c.  3. 
"  Anger's  a  fitfnl  madness ;  rein  thy  mind ; 
Subdue  the  tyrant,  and  in  fetters  bind  ; 
Or  be  thyself  the  slave."— Hob.  1. 1.  Epkt.  2. 

Martial  caUs  Domitian : — 

"  Conqueror  of  many  leaders  ;  conqueror  also  of  thyself." — Mart.  1.  vin.  epig.  64. 

PROVERBS  XVII. 

6.    Whoso  mocketh  the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maker :  and  he  that  is  glad 
at  calamities  shall  not  he  unpunished. 

"  It  never  was  our  guise 
To  slight  the  poor,  or  aught  humane  despise ; 
For  Jove  unfolds  our  hospitable  door  ! 
'Tis  Jove  that  sends  the  stranger  and  the  poor." — OdyBs,  1.  xiv.  v.  56. 

"  Never  reproach  anyone  with  his  misfortunes ;  for  chance  is  common  and  futurity 
unknown." — IsocR.  Orat,  1. 

6.     Children's  children  are  the  crown  of  old  men. 

"  Children  are  a  mans's  crown." — Hom.  Epigr,  13. 

"  0  Psaumis  !  victor  in  the  Olympic  strife. 
Who  mak'st  Neptunian  steeds  thy  joy  and  pride, 

May  placid  age  attend  thy  closing  life. 
Thy  children  standing  round  to  grace  a  father's  side  !" 

PiND.  Olymp,  V.  V.  49. 

14,     The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water  :  therefore 
leave  off  contention,  before  it  be  meddled  with. 

"  No  beginnings  of  things,  however  small,  are  to  be  neglected ;  because  continuance 
makes  them  great,  and  the  very  contempt  they  are  held  in  gives  them  opportunity  to 
gain  that  strength  which  cannot  be  resisted." — Plut.  C««ar,  c.  4. 

17.  A  friend  loveth  at  all  times,  and  a  brother  is  bom  for  adversity. 

"  Judge  of  your  friends  in  the  misfortunes  of  life,  and  their  voluntary  sharing  of 
danger ;  for  we  prove  gold  by  fire ;  but  we  know  best  our  reaJ  friends  in  affliction  and 
distress." — IsooR.  Orat,  1. 
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Which  did  he  not,  their  tinresisted  sway 

Wotdd  sweep  the  world  before  them  in  their  way ; 

Earth,  air,  and  seas  through  empty  space  would  roll, 

And  heav'n  would  fly  before  the  dtiving  souL 

In  fear  of  this,  the  father  of  the  gods 

Confined  their  fury  to  those  dark  abodes, 

And  lock'd  them  safe  within,  oppressed  with  mountain  loads. 

Imposed  a  king  with  arbitrary  sway. 

To  loose  their  fetters,  or  their  force  allay." — ViB.  JEn.  1. 1.  v.  56. 

*'  There  reign'd  a  prince  of  &me 
O'er  Tuscan  seas,  and  ^olus  his  name. 
A  largess  to  Ulysses  he  consigned, 
And  in  a  steer's  tough  hide  inclosed  a  wind. 
Nine  days  before  the  swelling  gale  we  ran  ; 
The  tenth  to  make  the  meeting  land  began  : 
When  now  the  merry  mariners,  to  find 
Imagined  wealth  within,  the  bay  unbind. 
Forthwith  out  rush'd  a  gust,  which  backward  bore 
Our  gaUies  to  the  Laestrigonian  shore." — Ov.  Metam.  1.  XIT.  v.  223. 

*'  This  law  of  nature  is  obvious,  that  winds  have  their  stated  seasons  and  limits.'' 

Plin.  Bisi,  not.  L  ii.  c.  46. 

8.    Bemoye  far  from  me  yanity  and  lies  :  giye  me  neither  poyerty  nor 
riches ;  feed  me  mth  food  conyenient  for  me. 

*'  I  neither  wish  nor  pray  to  be  rich  :  but  be  it  mine  to  live  on  my  little  store,  and 
find  no  hurt"— Thbogn.  v.  1163. 

"  May  I  deem  the  wise  man  rich,  and  may  I  have  such  a  portion  of  gold  as  none 
but  a  prudent  man  can  either  bear  or  employ." — Plat.  Phcsdr.  c.  64. 

"  Enough,  and  just  enough,  how  good  is  it !" — Alexis. 

"  Grant  excellence  and  wealth.  Neither  without  worth  can  wealth  profit  men,  nor 
worth  without  wealth.     Give  us  both  worth  and  wealth." 

Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  v.  95. 

"  Surely  the  state  of  man  is  such 
They  greatly  want  who  covet  much  : 
Then  happy  he  whom  Heaven  has  fed 
With  fru^,  but  sufficient  bread !" — Hob.  1.  ni.  carm.  16. 

'*  If  I  might  choose  my  own  lot,  I  would  spread  my  sails  to  the  gentle  west  wind, 
nor  should  my  masts  tremble  under  heavy  gales.  A  soft  and  moderate  breeze  should 
waft  my  bark  gently  along  the  middle  course  of  life." — Senec.  (Edip,  v.  881. 

'*  K  you  will  take  advice  you  will  allow  the  gods  themselves  to  determine  what 
may  be  expedient  for  us  and  suitable  to  our  condition.  For  instead  of  pleasant  things 
the  gods  will  give  us  all  that  is  most  fitting.     Man  is  dearer  to  them  than  to  himself." 

Juv.  Sat.  X.  V.  346. 

17.  The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  and  despiseth  to  obey  his  mother, 
the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and  the  yoimg  eagles  shall 
eat  it. 

Mercuiy  warns  Prometheus  that  unless  he  obeys  his  behest — 

"  Then  shall  the  bird  of  Jove 
The  rav'ning  eagle,  lured  with  scent  of  blood, 
Mangle  the  body,  and  each  day  returning, 
An  uninvited  guest,  plunge  his  fell  beak, 
And  feast  and  riot  on  the  blackening  liver." 

^SCH.  Promeih,  vind.  y.  1020. 
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'*  If  you  hsye  the  birds  as  yonr  allies,  whenever  any  one  swears  by  the  rayen  and 
Jove,  the  raven  having  come  np  withont  the  knowledge  of  the  perjurer,  shall  fly  to  him 
and  knock  out  his  eye  with  a  stroke." — ^Ambtoph.  Aven^  v.  1608. 

"  Ambassador.    Now  we  have  brought  with  us  Pseudartabas,  the  king's  eye. 
DiCiiOPOLis.    Would  that  a  crow  would  strike  and  knock  out  thine." 

Ibid.  Acham.  v.  21 

21.  For  three  things  the  earth  is  disqnieted,  and  for  fonr  which  it  cannot 
bear: 

22.  For  a  servant  when  he  reigneth,  &c. 

'*  Surely  this  is  an  unhealthy  state  for  the  better  classes,  when  a  man  of  no 
account  holds  dignity,  a  fellow  who  was  before  nothing,  restraining  the  people  by  his 
tongue." — ^EuBiP.  SuppL  v.  423. 

PBOYEKBS  XXXI. 

I.  The  prophecy  that  his  mother  tanght  hun. 

^'  Among  the  Persians  the  boys  are  kept  in  the  female  apartments  until  their  fifth 
year,  and  not  permitted  to  see  their  &thers. — ^Hdt.  1.  i.«c.  136. 

4.     It  is  not  for  kings,  0  Lemuel,  it  is  not  for  kings  to  drink  wine ;  nor 

for  princes  strong  drink : 
B.     Lest  they  drink,  and  forget  the  law,  and  pervert  the  judgment  of  any 

of  the  afflicted. 

Achilles  calls  Agamemnon— 

'^  A  drunken,  dog-&ced,  faint-hearted  king."-^HoM.  II,  1. 1.  v.  225. 
^  A  woman  who  puts  to  death  a  king  when  drunk,  is  rewarded  by  becoming  the 
wife  of  his  successor." — Stbab.  1.  xy.  c.  1. 

II.  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so  that  he  shall 
haye  no  need  of  spoil. 

12.  She  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

13.  She  seeketh  wool,  and  flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands. 

Several  of  the  Roman  nobles  disputing  about  the  relative  merits  of  their  wives, 
agreed  to  visit  them  unexpectedly,  in  order  to  observe  their  several  occupations. 

''  Lucretia  was  found  busily  employed  with  her  wool,  though  at  a  late  hour,  and 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  her  house,  with  her  maids  at  work  around  her." — Liv.  1.  l  c.  57. 

15.  She  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth  meat  to  her  house- 
hold, and  a  portion  to  her  maidens. 

16.  She  considereth  a  field,  and  buyeth  it;  with  the  fruit  of  her  hands  she 
planteth  a  vineyard. 

17.  She  girdeth  her  loins  with  strength,  and  strengtheneth  her  arms. 

18.  She  perceiyeth  that  her  merchandise  is  good :  her  candle  goeth  not 
out  by  night. 

19.  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  dista£f. 

**  When  Night  her  middle  race  had  rode, 
And  his  first  slumber  had  refresh'd  the  eod— 
The  time  when  early  housewifes  leave  the  bed, 
When  living  embers  on  the  hearth  they  spread, 
Supply  the  lamp,  and  caU  the  maids  to  rise ; — 
Witn  yawning  mouths  and  with  half-open'd  eyes, 
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Th^  ply  the  distaff  by  the  winkmg  light, 
And  to  their  daily  labour  add  the  night : 
Thus  frugally  they  earn  their  children's  bread, 
And  nncormpted  keep  their  nuptial  bed." 

Vma.  JBn.  Lyhi.  v.  407. 

22.  She  maketh  herself  coyerings  of  tapestry ;  her  clothing  in  silk  and 
purple. 

Hector  bids  Andromache — 

^  Hasten  to  thy  tasks  at  home. 
There  guide  the  distaff  and  direct  the  loom." 

HoM.  J7.  1.VI.  V.491. 

Of  Arete,  the  wife  of  Alcinous,  King  of  the  Pha^aceans,  it  is  written — 

"  The  Queen  her  hours  bestow'd 
In  curious  works ;  the  whirling  spindle  glow'd 
With  crimson  threads,  while  busy  damsels  coll 
The  snowy  fleece,  or  twist  the  purple  wool." 

Ibid.  Oe^m.  L  yi.  v.  51. 
Telemachus  thus  addresses  his  mother — 

''  Retire,  O  Queen  !  thy  household  task  resume, 
Tend  with  thy  maids,  the  labours  of  thy  loom ; 
The  bow,  the  Harts,  and  arms  of  chivalry. 

These  cares  to  man  belong,  and  most  to  me." — Ibid.  I.  xxi.  v.  850. 
*'  When  Phereiime  sent  presents  to  Euelthon,  entreating  him  to  assist  her  with 
an  army  against  Gyrene,  Euelthon  sent  her  a  gold  spindle  and  a  distaff,  with  wool, 
observing  that,  for  a  woman,  this  was  a  more  suitable  present  than  an  army." 

Hdt.  1.  IV.  c.  162. 
'^  Leontiades,  one  of  the  Theban  generals,  had  thrown  himself  upon  a  ooocb  after 
supper,  and  his  wife  was  sitting  by  him,  em^^oyed  at  the  spinning  wheel." 

Xen.  Hht,  Grac,  1.  v.  c.4. 
^  When  the  bride  is  led  home,  she  is  made  to  sit  upon  a  fleece  of  wool ;  she  then 
takes  the  distaff  and  spindle,  and  adorns  her  husband's  house  with  hangings." 

Plut.  Qi^^.  Rom,  c.  31. 
"The  Emperor  Caesar  Augustus    seldonr  wore  any  garment  but  those  that  were 
made  by  the  hands  of  his  wife,  sister,  daughter,  and  grand-daughters." 

Suet.  Cfe«.  Aug,  c.  73- 

23.  Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth  among  the  elders 
of  the  land. 

24.  She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth  it;  and  delivereth  girdles  unto  the 
merchant. 

**  A  good  wife,  where  can  I  find  her  ?  Am  I  to  take  one  home  who  is  never  to  say 
this  to  me,  *  Buy  me  some  wool,  my  dear,  with  which  a  soft  warm  cloak  may  be  made, 
and  good  worsted  under-clothes,  that  you  mayn't  catch  cold  this  winter  weaither  V  Such 
an  expression  as  this  you  never  hear,  but  before  the  cock  crows  she  wakes  me  from  mj 
sleep,  saying, '  Give  me  some  money,  with  which  to  make  my  mother  a  present,'  &c." 

Plaut.  MU.  Glor,  ac.  in.  sc.  2. 

26.  She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom ;  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law 
of  kindness. 

*'  Restrain  thy  mind  ;  and  let  mildness  ever  attend  thy  tongue." 

Thkogn.  v.  363. 

30.  Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain :  but  a  woman  that  feareth  the 
Lord,  she  shall  be  praised. 

'*  Beauty  is  a  frail  thing.  The  longer  it  continues  the  more  it  wastes.  It  is  con- 
sumed by  its  own  existence." — Ov.  de  art,  amand,  1.  ii.  v.  113. 

"  O  beauty,  thou  doubtful  good  of  mortals,  the  short-lived  gifb  of  a  scaniy  period, 
with  how  swift  a  foot  dost  thou  h^te  away !" — Senec.  Uippol.  v.  758. 
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2.    Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher,  vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity. 

'*  Oh  the^^kres  of  men !     Oh  how  much  vanity  is  there  in  hmnan  affairs !  " 

LuciL.  L  L  V.  29. 
'*  Alas,  for  man ;  How  yain  are  all  his  cares ! 
And  oh !  what  hubbies  his  most  grave  affiurs  ! " — Pebs.  Sat  l  v.  1. 

Pliny,  after  mentioning  the  great  extent  of  the  seas,  forests,  deserts,  and  unin* 
habitable  portions  of  the  globe,  says — 

'*  That  which  remains  of  this  speck  of  a  world  (for  the  earth  is  no  more  in  regard 
to  the  universe)  is  the  object  and  seat  of  onr  glory ;  here  we  bear  our  honours,  here  we 
exercise  our  power,  here  we  covet  wealth,  here  we  mortals  create  our  disturbances,  here 
we  continually  carry  on  our  wars,  aye,  civil  wars  even,  and  unpeople  the  earth  by  mutual 
•slaughter."— Plin.  HUt.  not.  1.  n.  c.  68. 

'*  The  contemplation  of  these  things  is  adapted *to  detect  the  vanity  of  mortals :  for 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  whicSi  can  satisfy  the  desires  of  certain  individuals." 

Ibid.  L II.  c.  67. 

4.  One  generation  passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh ;  bat  the 
earth  abideth  for  ever. 

"  It  may  be  that  all  human  things  go  a  certain  round,  and  as  there  are  revolutions 
of  time,  so  also  of  maimers." — Tag.  Jnn,  1.  ni.  c.  55. 

6.  The  wind  goeth  toward  the  south,  and  tumeth  about  unto  the  north ; 
it  whirleth  about  continually,  and  the  wind  ^etumeth  again  according 
to  his  circuits. 

"  Winds  arise  which  contain  nothing,  but  which  return  loaded  with  spoils.  The 
breathing  of  so  many  animals  draws  down  the  spirit  from  the  higher  regions ;  but  this 
tends  to  go  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  the  earth  pours  out  its  spirit  into  the  void 
space  of  the  heavens.  Thus,  nature  moving  to  and  fro  as  if  impelled  by  some  machine, 
discord  is  kindled  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  world.  Nor  is  the  contest  allowed  to 
cease,  for  she  is  continually  whirled  around,  and  lays  open  the  cause  of  all  things, 
forming  an  immense  globe  about  the  earth,  while  she  again  covers  this  other  firmament 
with  clouds.     This  is  the  region  of  the  winds." — Plik.  HUt,  not.  1.  ii.  c.  38. 

18.  And  I  gave  my  heart  to  seek  and  search  out  by  wisdom  concerning  all 
things  that  are  done  under  heaven  :  this  sore  travail  hath  God  given  to 
the  sons  of  man  to  be  exercised  therewith. 

"  In  eveiy  subject  there  are  certain  dead  and  recondite  secrets  which  it  is  left  to 
the  intelligence  of  each  to  penetrate." — ^Plin.  Hiat.  not.  L  xvii.  c.  3. 


ECCLESIASTES  II. 


2.    I  said  of  laughter,  It  is  mad :  and  of  mirth.  What  doeth  it  ? 

"  Love  not  immoderate  laughter,  nor  bold  ii^urious  language :  the  one  is  foolish, 
and  the  other  has  a  symptom  of  madness." — Isogb.  Orat,  1. 

6.  I  made  me  gardens  and  orchards,  and  I  planted  trees  in  them  of  all 
/•««//  of  firuits : 
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6.     I  made  me  pools  of  water,  to  water  therewith  the  wood  that  bringeth 
forth  trees. 

Caltivated  lands  in  the  East  were  watered  bj  channels  cut  across  on  the  hill- 
sides or  elsewhere,  by  a  small  opening  in  which  water  from  some  stream,  or  from  artificial 
sources,  could  be  iniroduced  upon  such  parts  as  required  it.  There  is  allusion  to  such 
a  method  of  conveying  and  cutting  off  the  water  in  Isaiah  xxxvii.  25 — "  With  the  sole 
of  my  foot  have  I  dried  up  all  the  rivers  of  besieged  places."  Virgfl  describes  this 
mode  of  irrigation  : — 

"  There,  when  the  fiery  suns  too  fiercely  play, 
And  shrivel'd  herbs  on  withering  stems  decay, 
The  wary  ploughman,  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
IJndams  his  watery  stores — huge  torrents  flow, 
And,  rattling  down  the  rocks,.  Iwrge  moisture  yield. 
Tempering  the  thirsty  fever  of  the  field." — Qwrg,  1.  l  v.  107. 

23.  All  his  days  are  sorrows,  and  his  trayaH  grief. 

"  What  part  of  life  is  firee  from  pain." — Plat.  Axwch,  c.  6. 
See  Job  v.  7. 

24.  There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man  than  that  he  shonld  make  his  sonl 
enjoy  good  in  his  labour. 

"  As  the  good  and  the  well-condition  of  a  piper,  of  a  statuary,  of  every  artist^ 
and  in  short,  of  all  those  who  have  a  certain  work  and  action,  appears  to  consist  in 
that  work,  this  abo  Will  appear  to  be  the  case  with  man  if  he  has  a  certain  work.  . 
.  .  .  If  this  be  the  case,  and  we  admit  that  the  work  of  man^iB  a  certain  life,  and 
that  this  life  is  the  energy  and  actions  of  the  soul  in  conjunction  with  reason ;  but  in  a 
worthy  man  these  are  in  a  goo<l  and  beautiful  condition,  and  the  good  of  everything  is 
effected  according  to  appropriate  virtue ; — ^if  this  be  the  case,  human  good  wOl  be  the 
energy  of  the  soul  according  to  virtue." — ^Aeistot.  Eth,  1. 1.  c.  6. 

"  Seek  the  good  of  man  there,  where  the  work  of  man  is  to  be  found." 

Max.  Ttb.  din.  32. 

"  Providence  has  so  much  &voured  mankind  as  to  make  those  arts  that  are  the 
most  laudable  in  themselves  the  most  serviceable  to  human  life." — Quintil.  1. 1.  c.  11. 


ECCLESIASTES  HI. 

1.     To  eyerything  there  is  a  season  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the 
heaven. 

"  Make  too  much  haste  in  nothing :  in  all  the  works  of  man  the  fitting  season  is 
the  best."— Theogn.  v.  401. 

See  note  on  Esther  ni*  7. 

7.    A  time  to  keep  silence  and  a  time  to  speak. 

"  There  is  a  time  for  speaking  and  a  time  for  sleep." — Hom.  Od/yu.  1.  xi.  y.  379. 

8/    A  time  of  war,  and  a  time  of  peace. 

"  Samnites,  war  is  just  when  it  becomes  necessary,  and  arms  are  clear  of  impieiy, 
when  men  have  no  hope  left  but  in  arms." — Liv.  1.  ix.  *c.  1. 

19.    For  that  which  heMeth  the  sons  of  men  hefalleth  beasts  ;  even  one 
thing  befieJleth  them :  as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other ;  yea,  they 
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haye  all  one  breath ;  so  that  a  man  hath  no  preeminence  above  a  beast : 
for  all  is  vanity. 
20.  All  go  unto  one  place  ;  all  are  of  the  dust,  and  all  turn  to  dust  again. 

"  I  envy  not  these  snmptnons  obsequies, 
The  stately  car,  the  porple  canopies  ; 
Much  better  pleased  am  I,  remaining  here, 
With  cheaper  equipage,  and  better  cheer. 
A  couch  of  thorns,  or  an  embreider'd  bed, 
Are  matters  of  indifference  to  the  dead." — Theogn.  v.  1191. 

''  Among  the  dead  one  is  of  as  much  worth  as  another.  Beauty  and  strength  are 
gone  !  We  are  immersed  in  the  same  darkness  without  the  least  preference  or  distmction. 
Mere  the  most  perfect  equality  reigns  ;  the  bravest  and  the  basest  man — one  is  dead  as 
well  as  the  other." — Lucun.  It^eror.  dud.  c.  15. 

"  Earth,  impartial,  entertains 
Her  various  sons,  and  in  her  breast 
Princes  and  beggars  equal  rest." — HoB.  1.  n.  carm,  18. 

''  Weigh  the  remains  of  Hannibal !  How  many  pounds  will  you  find  in  that  most 
consummate  general  ?" — Juv.  Sat.  x.  v.  147. 

22.  Wherefore  I  perceive  that  there  is  nothing  better,  than  that  a  man 
should  rejoice  in  his  own  works ;  for  that  is  his  portion :  for  who  shall 
bring  him  to  see  what  shall  be  after  him  ? 

"  Each  day  in  pleasures  bathe  your  drooping  spirits. 
For  treasured  riches  nought  avail  the  dead." — -^SCH.  Fers,  v.  84L 
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8.  There  is  one  aloncj  and  there  is  not  a  second  ;  yea,  he  hath  neither 
child  nor  brother :  yet  is  there  no  end  of  all  his  labour ;  neither  is  his 
eye  satisfied  with  riches  ;  neither  saifh  he,  For  whom  do  I  labour,  and 
bereave  my  soul  of  good  ?     This  is  also  vanity,  yea,  it  is  a  sore  travail. 

"  1  have  seen  one,  who,  though  rich,  grudged  a  liberal  meal  even  to  his  own  belly ; 
but  before  he  could  complete  his  projects,  down  he  went  to  the  nether  world,  and  his 
wealth  became  the  accidental  possession  of  another  man,  so  that  aU  his  labour  and  parsi- 
mony were  in  vain." — Theogn.  v.  911. 

"  How  can  we  believe  that  any  riches  whatever  could  satisfy  dedire." 

LuciL.  1.  V.  V.  2. 

"A  fool  never  has  enough,  though  he  may  have  everything." — Ibid.  1.  xvni.  v.  2. 
"  Riches  increase,  and  with  them  the  mad  desire  for  riches ;  and  the  more  men 
possess  the  more  they  covet." — Ov.  Fast,  1. 1.  v.  211. 

"  While  the  streams  of  affluence  roU, 
They  nurse  the  eternal  dropsy  of  the  soul. 
For  thirst  of  wealth  still  grows  with  wealth  increased, 
And  they  desire  it  less  who  have  it  least." 

Juv.  Sat.  XIV.  V.  138. 

9.  Two  are  better  than  one ;  because  they  have  a  good  reward  for  their 
labour. 

10.  For  if  they  fall,  the  one  will  lift  up  his  fellow :  but  woe  to  him  that  is 
alone  when  he  fialleth  ;  for  he  hath  not  another  to  help  him  up. 
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*'  By  mntoal  confidence,  and  mntual  aid. 
Great  deeds  are  done,  and  great  discoveries  made  ; 
The  wise  new  prudence  from  the  wise  acquire. 
And  one  brave  hero  fens  another's  fire." — HoM.  II,  1.  x.  v.  224. 

'*  Friendship  is  nsefnl  to  those  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  because  it  aids  them  in 
the  performance  of  beautiM  actions,  (as  Homer  says;  *  When  two  in  concord  meet ':  for 
they  are  more  able  through  it  both  to  conceive  and  to  act." — Abistot.  Eth.  1.  vin.  c.  1. 

12.     And  if  one  prevail  against  him,  two  shall  withstand  him ;  and  a  three- 
fold cord  is  not  quickly  broken. 

We  are  reminded  here  of  ^sop's  well  known  feble  of  the  bundle  of  sticks,  a 
similar  story  to  which  is  related  by  Plutarch  as  a  matter  of  feet : — 

*'  Scylurus,  a  king  of  the  Scythians,  dying,  left  eight  sons  :  when  his  end  drew 
near  he  called  for  a  bundle  of  darts,  or  a  quiver  ftdl  of  arrows,  to  be  brought  to  him. 
These  he  put  into  the  hands  of  his  children,  bound  together  as  they  were,  and  commanded 
them  to  break  them ;  which,  when  they  hsid  essayed  to  do,  and  could  not  with  all  their 
strength  accomplish,  he  took  them  out  of  the  quiver  and  snapped  them  asunder,,  one  by 
one,  with  the  greatest  fe>cility.  By  this  device  he  showed  them  that  as  long  as  they  held 
together  they  would  be  strong  and  invincible,  but  that  discord  and  disunion  would 
ei^eeble  them  and  expose  them  to  destruction." — ^Plut.  de  garrul,  c.  17. 
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2.  Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thine  heart  be  hasty  to  ntter 
any  thing  before  God :  for  God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  upon  earth : 
therefore  let  thy  words  be  few. 

'*  In  all  public  ceremonies  and  processions  of  the  priests,  a  herald  went  before  who 
gave  notice  to  the  people  to  keep  holiday.  For,  as  they  tell  us,  the  Pjrthagoreans 
would  not  suflTer  their  disciples  to.  pay  any  homage  or  worship  to  the  gods  m  a  cursory 
manner,  but  required  them  to  come  prepared  for  it  by  meditation  at  home  :  so  Numawas 
of  opinion  that  his  citizens  should  neither  see  nor  hear  any  religious  service  in  a  slight  or 
careless  way,  but  disengaged  from  other  affairs,  bring  with  them  that  attention  which  an 
object  of  such  importance  required." — Plut.  Num,  c.  14. 

"  Let  vows  be  carefully  performed."-— Cic.  de  leg.  1.  ii.  c.  9. 

4.  When  thon  vowest  a  vow  unto  God,  defer  not  to  pay  it ;  for  he  liath 
no  pleasure  in  fools ;  pay  that  which  thou  hast  vowed-. 

"  Swear  not  by  the  gods  a  perjured  oath,  for  it  is  not  endurable  to  hide  from  the 
immortals  a  debt  that  is  due."— Thbogn.  v.  1195. 

The  senators,  in  their  address  to  the  people  of  Rome,  reminded  them — 
*'  When  the  Carthaginian  camp  was  seen  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  what  vows 
were  then  offered  up  by  each  particular  person,  and  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ! 
How  often  in  their  assemblies  were  their  hands  stretched  out  towards  heaven,  and 
exclamations  heard, — O !  will  that  day  ever  arrive  when  we  shall  see  Italy  cleared  of  the 
enemy,  and  blessed  once  more  with  the  enjoyment  of  peace  ?  That  now,  at  length,  in 
the  sixteenth  year,  the  gods  had  granted  their  wish,  and  yet  not  the  slightest  proposal 
had  been  made  of  returning  thanks  to  the  ^gods.  So  deficient  are  men  in  gratitude,  ever 
at  the  time  when  a  &,vour  is  received ;  and  much  less  are  they  apt  to  retain  a  proper 
sense  of  it  afterwards."— Liv.  1.  xxx.  c.  21. 

11.  When  goods  increase,  they  are  increased  that  eat  them :  and  what 
good  is  there  to  the  owners  thereof,  saving  the  beholding  of  them  with 
their  eyes  ? 
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12.  The  sleep  of  a  labouring  man  is  sweet,  whether  he  eat  little  or  much : 
but  the  abundance  of  the  rich  will  not  suffer  him  to  sleep. 

"  Wonld  yon  the  real  use  of  riches  know  ? 

Bread,  herbs,  and  wine  are  all  they  can  bestow 

Or  add,  what  Nature's  deepest  wants  supplies ; 

This,  and  no  more,  the  mass  of  money  bnys. 

But  with  continual  watching  almost  dead, 

House-breaking  thieves,  and  midnight  fires  to  dread, 

Or  the  suspected  slave's  untimely  flight 

With  the  dear  pelf ;  if  this  be  thy  delight, 

Be  it  my  fate,  so  heaven  in  bounty  please. 

Still  to  be  poor  of  blessings  such  as  these !" 

Hob.  1. 1.  Sai.  I.  V.  78. 
*'  Whsbt  though  you  thrash  a  thousand  sacks  of  grain. 

No  more  than  mine  thy  stomach  can  contain. 

The  slave  who  bears  the  load  of  bread,  shall  eat 

No  more  than  he  who  never  felt  the  weight. 

Or  say  what  difference,  if  we  live  confin^ 

Within  the  boundfl  of  Nature's  law  assign'd. 

Whether  a  thousand  acres  of  demesne. 

Or  one  poor  hundred,  yield  sufficient  grain  P" — Ibid.  t.  45. 

«  Labonr  brings  sleep."— Sa.  lial.  1. 8.  v.  674. 
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7.    All  the  labour  of  man  ia  for  his  moath,  and  yet  the  appetite  is  not 
filled. 

"  No  limit  to  wealth  has  ever  appeared  proper  to  men." — Solon.  6. 

9.     Better  is  the  sight  of  the  eyes  than  the  wandering  of  the  desire :  i^s 
is  also  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

'  Juvenal,  referring  to  the  interview  of  Alexander  the  Great  with  Diogenes,  says — 

"  Even  Philip's  son,  when  in  his  little  ceU, 
Content  he  saw  the  mighty  master  dwell, 
Own'd,  with  a  sigh,  that  he  who  nought  desired, 
Was  happier  &r  than  he  who  worlds  acquired." — JtJV.  Sat  xv.  v.  311* 
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1.     The  day  of  death  is  better  than  the  day  of  one's  birth. 

"  The  Thracians'  custom  I  applaud,  for  they 

Bewail  the  infant  on  its  natal  day ; 

But  joy,  when  death  with  unexpected  blow 

Consigns  the  spirit  to  the  shades  below. 

Full  well, — ^for  every  ill  besets  man's  life  ; 

But  Death's  the  balm  of  all  its  varied  strife." — ^Akthol.  Orac, 
"  Not  to  be  bom,  never  to  see  the  sun — 

A  greater  worldly  blessing  there  is  none ! 

And  the  next  best  is  spee£ly  to  die, 

And  lap't  beneath  a  load  of  earth  to  lie  I" — Theook.  t.  425. 
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"  What  Etiripides  expresses  in  the  following  lines  is  said  to  be  a  cnstom  among 
the  people  who  dwelt  about  Monnt  Caacasns : — ^They  lament  the  birth  of  the  new-bom 
on  account  of  the  many  evils  to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  but  the  dead,  who  are  at  rest 
from  their  troubles,  are  carried  forth  from  their  homes  with  joy  and  gratulation." 

Stbab.  1.  XL  c  11. 

"  There  is  a  story  told  of  Silenus,  who,  when  taken  prisoner  by  Midas,  is  said  to 
have  made  him  this  present  for  his  ransom ;  namely,  that  he  informed  liifn  that  never  to 
have  been  bom  was  oy  far  the  greatest  blessing  that  could  happen  to  mau,  and  that  the 
next  best  thing  was,  to  die  very  soon ;  which  very  opinion  Euripides  makes  use  of  in  his 
Gresphontes,  8a3ring — 

"  YHien  man  is  bom,  'tis  fit,  with  solemn  show, 
We  speak  our  sense  of  his  approaching  woe ; — 
With  other  gestures,  and  a  different  eye. 
Proclaim  our  pleasure  when  he's  bid  to  die." 

There  is  something  like  this  in  Cranton's  consolation ;  for  he  says  that  Terinaras  of  Elysia, 
when  he  was  bitterly  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  son,  came  to  a  place  of  divination  to  be 
informed  why  he  was  visited  with  so  great  affliction,  and  received  in  his  tablet  these  three 
verses — 

"  Thou  fool,  to  murmur  at  Euthynous'  death  ! 
The  blooming  youth  to  fate  resigns  his  breath : 
The  fate  whereon  your  happiness  depends, 

At  once  the  parent  and  the  son  befriends." — Cic.  Tuic,  L  L  c.  48. 
See  Job  iii.  11, 16. 
2.    It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning,  than  to  go  to  the  house 
of  feasting :  for  that  is  the  end  of  all  men ;  and  the  hving  will  lay  it 
to  his  heeji. 

"  Fathers  bring  their  sons  to  a  discreet  and  modest  temper  of  mind,  and  teachers 
their  youth  to  all  good  learning  by  tears ;  and  it  is  by  affliction  and  tears  that  the  laws 
influence  citizens  to  justice  in  their  conduct.  But  can  you  say  that  your  movers  of 
laughter  either  do  any  service  to  the  bodies  of  men,  or  form  their  minds  to  a  better  sense 
of  their  duty  with  respect  to  their  private  families,  or  to  the  public  ?" 

Xen.  Cjtrqp.  1.  ii.  c.2. 

7.     Surely  oppression  maketh  a  wise  man  mad. 

"  O,  Jupiter  !  I  do  not  wonder  now  ' 

That  men  run  mad  with  injuries." — Ter.  Adelph.  Act.  ii.  sc.  1. 

9.  Be  not  hasty  in  thy  spirit  to  be  angry,  for  anger  resteth  in  the  bosom 
of  fools. 

"  Immoderate  anger  turns  to  madness :  and,  therefore,  anger  is  to  be  avoided,  not 
only  for  moderation's  sake,  but  for  the  health." — Senec.  ep.  18. 

10.  Say  not  thou,  What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  better  than 
these  ?  for  thou  dost  not  enquire  wisely  concerning  this. 

"  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  you  to  be  talked  of  by  those  who  were  bom  after 
you,  and  not  hv  those  who  were  born  before  you,  who  were  certainly  as  numerous  and 
more  virtuous.  — CiC.  Somn.  Scip. 

Tumus,  in  the  combat  with  ^neas,  is  thus  described — 

"  An  antique  stone  he  saw, 
So  vast  that  twelve  strong  men  of  modem  days 
Th*  enormous  weight  frora  earth  could  hardly  raise : 
He  heaved  it  at  a  lift,  and  poised  on  high. 
Ban  staggering  on  against  his  enemy." — ViRO.  JSn,  1.  xn.  v.  899. 

"  That  disregard  of  the  gods  which  prevails  in  the  present  age  had  not  then  taken 
place ;  nor  did  every  one  by  his  own  interpretations  accommodate  oaths  and  the  laws  to 
his  own  particular  views,  but  rather  adapted  his  practice  to  them." — LiY.  1.  m.  c.  20. 
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"  0,  times !  O,  manners !  Tullj  cried  of  old, 
When  Catiline  in  impious  plots  grew  bold ; 
When  in  ftill  arms  the  son  and  father  stood, 
And  the  sad  earth  reek'd  red  with  civil  blood  : 
Why  now,  why  now,  *  O  times !  0  manners  !*  cry  ? 
What  is  it  now  that  shocks  thy  pmrity  ? 
Ko  sword  now  maddens,  and  no  chiefs  destroy. 
But  all  is  peace,  security,  and  joy. 
These  times,  these  manners,  that  so  vile  are  grown, 
Pry'thee,  Caodlian,  are  they  not  thy  own  P 

Mabt.  Ln.  ^^,  71. 

For  additional  notes  on  this  subject,  see  Oen.  vi.  4. 

11.  Wisdom  is  good  with  an  inheritance :  and  by  it  there  is  profit  to  them 
that  see  the  sun. 

"  Imperial  wealth,  by  wisdom  graced, 
In  the  first  lot  of  bliss  is  placed,"— Find.  Pyth.  n.  v.  103. 

14.  In  the  day  of  prosperity  be  joyfuli  but  in  the  day  of  adversity  consider. 

*'  Take  a  just  pleasure  in  prosperity  and  grieve  not  immoderately  in  adversity." 

IsocB.  Orat.  1. 

"  Outward  misfortunes  have  often  proved  to  be  a  great  assistance  in  the  study  of 
philosophy."— Max.  Ttb.  Dm.  87. 

"  Whoe'er  enjoys  the  untroubled  breast, 
With  virtue's  tranquil  wisdom  blest, 
With  hope  the  gloomy  hour  can  cheer, 
And  temper  happiness  with  fear. 

If  Jove  the  winter's  horrors  bring, 
Yet  Jove  restores  the  genial  spring. 

Then  let  us  not  of  Fate  complam. 
For  soon  shall  change  the  gloomy  scene. 
Apollo  sometimes  can  inspire 
The  silent  muse,  and  wake  the  lyre  : 
The  deathful  bow  not  always  plies, 
Th'  unerring  dart  not  always  flies. 
When  Fortune,  various  goddess,  lowers. 
Collect  your  strength,  exert  your  powers ; 
But,  when 'she  breathes  a  kinder  gale. 
Be  wise,  and  furl  your  swelling  swl." — HoR.  1.  n.  carm,  10. 

16.  Be  not  righteous  over  much ;  neither  make  thyself  over  wise :  why 
shonldest  tiion  destroy  thyself  ? 

^  Laws  are  ffood ;  but  he  who  adheres  to  the  law  too  strictly  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  sycophant." — ^Msnand.  apud  Stob.  xliv. 

''  Behold,  behold,  O  priests,  this  religious  man,  and  if  it  seems  good  to  you  (and 
it  is  only  the  duty  of  virtuous  priests),  warn  him  that  there  are  some  fixed  limits  to 
religion ;  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  too  superstitious." — Cio.  pro  dotno^  o.  40. 

"  Whoever  is  wise,  without  being  too  wise,  is  truly  wise."— Mart.  L  xiv.  ep.  210. 

20.  For  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth 
not. 

Socrates,  quoting  a  poem  of  Simonides,  says— 

"  I  shall  never,  s«ffching  for  that  which  cannot  be,  throw  away  a  portion  of  my 
life  on  an  empty  impracticable  hope, — searching  for  an  aU-blameless  man  among  ua^  who 
feed  on  the  firuits  of  the  wide  earth.    When  I  have  found  one  I  will  inform  you." 

Plat.  Frota^.  o.  81. 
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''  It  is  very  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  find  any  life  wliatever  witliont  its  spots 
and  errors.     Human  nature  produces  no  specimen  of  virtue  absolutely  pure  and  perfect." 

Plut.  Cimon,  c.  2. 

29.  Lo,  this  only  have  I  fonnd,  that  God  hath  made  man  upright ;  but 
they  have  sought  out  many  inyentions. 

"  Perrerse  mankind,  whose  wills,  created  free, 
Charge  all  their  woes  on  absolute  decree ; 
All  to  the  dooming  gods  their  guilt  translate, 
And  follies  are  mScall'd  the  crimes  of  &te." — ^HoM.  Oefyw,  1. 1.  v.  32. 

- ''  From  him  who  put  the  world  together  it  received  every  good ;  but  from  its  pre- 
vious habits,  whatever  harshness  and  injustice  exist  in  the  heavens,  it  possesses  itself  from 
that  former  habit,  and  likewise  imparis  to  animals." — Plat.  FolUic.  o,  16. 
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4.    Where  the  word  of  a  king  w,  there  is  power :  and  who  may  say  unto 
him^  What  doest  thou  ? 

''  Bold  is  the  task,  when  subjects,  grown  too  wise, 
Instruct  a  monarch  where  his  error  lies ; 
Por  though  we  deem  the  short-lived  fruy  past, 
'Tis  sure  the  mighty  will  avenge  at  last." — HoM.  II.  1. 1.  v.  80. 

7.  For  he  knoweth  not  that  which  shall  be :  for  who  can  tell  him  when  it 
shall  be? 

**  Then  let  not  vain  presumptuous  man 
Seek  with  unhallow'd  eye  to  scan 

Th'  irrevocable  doom ; 
If  clouds  invest  his  final  day^ 
Or  Heaven  shall  gild  with  cheerfiil  ray 

The  darkness  of  the  tomb.  * 

For  bliss  and  sorrow,  witii  alternate  flow, 
Sway  the  uncertain  tide  of  life  below." — ^Pnro.  Otffmp.  tt  v.  65. 

'*  Let  not  a  fear  perplex  thee,  CBdiptLs ; 
Mortals  know  nothing  of  ftiturity. 
And  these  prophetic  seers  are  aU  impostors." 

Soph.  €Sdijf.  1^.  v.  707. 

"  To  man  is  given 
The  present  state ;  the  future  left  to  Heaven."— Ibid,  ^'ojp,  v.  1418. 

**  Darkness  as  to  the  future  is  the  punishment  of  the  human  race." 

Juv.  8ai,  VI.  V.  555. 

8.  TAere  is  no  man  that  hath  power  over  the  spirit  to  retain  the  spirit ; . 
neither  AatA  he  power  in  the  day  of  death :  and  there  is  no  discharge  in 
that  war ;  neither  shall  wickedness  deliver  those  that  are  given  to  it. 

''  Could  glittering  heaps,  or  golden  store. 
Life  preserve,  or  health  restore. 
Then  with  ceaseless,  anxious  pain, 
Biches  1  would  strive  to  gain. 
That,  should  death  unwish*d-for  come, 
Pointing  to  the  dreary  tomb, 
1  mightjcry,  in  sprightly  tone, 
*  Here's  my  ransom,  Death !  begone ! ' 
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Bnt  alas  !  full  well  I  know 

Life  can  not  be  purchased  so, 

Vainly  to  our  wealth  we  tmst, 

Poor  or  wealthy,  die  we  must." — ^Anacb.  earm,  23. 

"  All  the  common  path  must  tread, 
That  leads  each  mortal  to  the  dead." — Pind.  Olymp.  i.  y.  131. 

''  Age  and  youth  promiscuous  crowd  the  tomb ; 
No  mortal  head  csm  shun  the  impending  doom." — ^Hob.  1. 1.  earm,  28. 

11.  Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily^  there- 
fore the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fnlly  set  in  them  to  do  evil. 

**  Detected  in  course  of  time,  thou  hast  paid  the  penalty  as  an  evil-doer.  Let  no 
man  think,  if  he  run  the  first  course  well,  that  he  will  win  the  victory,  before  he  comes 
near  the  line  and  turns  the  end  of  life." — Eubip.  Meetr,  v.  953. 

''  Wretch,  though  at  first  the  perjured  d^ed  you  hide, 
Wrath  comes  with  certain,  though  with  tardy  stride." 

TiBUL.  1. 1.  ele(^.  9. 

"  Dost  thou  think  the  impious  wish  forgiven, 
Because,  when  thunder  shakes  the  vault  of  heaven, 
The  bolt  innoxious  flies  o'er  thee  and  thine, 
To  rend  the  forest  oak  and  mountain  pine  ? 
— Because,  yet  livid  firom  the  lightning's  scath 
Thy  smouldering  corpse  (a  monument  of  wrath) 
Lies  in  no  blasted  grove,  for  public  care 
To  expiate  with  samfice  and  prayer  ; 
Must,  therefore,  Jove,  unsceptered  and  unfeared, 
(Hve  to  iiiy  ruder  mirth  his  foolish  beard." 

Pebb.  Sat.  n.  v.  24 
Juvenal  introduces  a  wicked  man,  reasoning  thus : — 

"  But  grant  the  wrath  of  heaven  be  great ;  'tis  slow, 
And  days,  and  months,  and  years,  precede  the  blow. 
If,  then,  to  punish  all,  the  gods  decree. 
When,  in  their  vengeance,  will  they  come  to  me  ? 
And  I,  perhaps,  their  anger  may  appease — 
For  they  are  wont  to  pa^on  fieiults  like  these  : 
At  worst,  there's  hope." — Juv.  Sat  xin.  v.  100, 

17.  Then  I  beheld  all  the  work  of  God,  that  a  man  cannot  find  out  the 
work  that  is  done  under  the  sun :  because  though  a  man  labour  to  seek 
it  out,  yet  he  shall  not  find  it;  yea,  feither ;  though  a  wise  man  think  to 
know  it  J  yet  shall  he  not  be  able  to  find  it. 

''  Socrates,  Democritus,  Anaxagoras,  Empedocles,  and  nearly  all  the  ancients,  as- 
serted that  nothing  could  be  ascertained,  or  perceived,  or  known :  that  the  senses  of  man 
were  narrow,  his  mind  feeble,  the  course  of  his  life  short,  and  that  truth,  as  Democritus 
■aid,  was  sunk  in  the  deep." — Cic.  QucMt  Academ.  c.  12. 
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2.  All  thing%  come  alike  to  all :  tiere  is  one  event  to  the  righteous,  and  to 
the  wicked ;  to  the  good  and  to  the  clean,  and  to  the  unclean ;  to  him 
that  sacrificethy  and  to  him  that  sacrificeth  not :  as  is  the  good,  so  is 
the  sinner ;  and  he  that  Bweareth,  as  he  that  feareth  an  oath. 

2a 
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"  One  endless  ni^ht  for  all  mankind  remauu!, 
And  once  we  tSl  must  tread  the  shadowy  plains. 
In  horrid  pomp  of  war  the  soldier  diesi ; 
The  sailor  in  the  greedy  ocean  lies ; 
Thns  age  and  youth  promiscaons  crowd  the  tomb  : 
No  mortal  hea^  can  ahxui  the  impending  doom."— Hob.  1. 1.  earm,  28« 

'*  Whoerer  tastes  of  earthly  food 
Is  doomed  to  pass  the  joyless  flood. 

And  hear  the  Stygian  roar ; 
The  sceptered  king,  who  roles  the  earth. 
The  labouring  hind,  of  hnmbler  birth, 

Must  reach  the  distant  shore." — Ibid.  1.  n.  carm.  14. 

4.  For  to  him  that  is  joined  to  all  the  living  there  is  hope ;  for  a  living 
dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion. 

"  Sweet  it  is  to  men  to  see  the  light. 
Below  we're  nothing ;  better  'tis  to  breathe 
A  wretched  life,  than  lie  renowned  in  death." 

EuBiP.  Iphiff.  in  AuL  y.  1250. 
"  Hope  shines  in  life ;  in  death  there's  not  a  spark.'* — Thbocb.  Idyl.  iv.  v.  42. 
"  Make  haste  to  live,  and  think  every  day  a  life.  He  that  forms  himself  upon  this 
plan,  and  who  hath  looked  upon  every  day  as  ms  whole  life,  is  always  secure.  They  who 
live  upon  distant  hopes,  not  only  lose  the  time  present,  but  undergo  the  anxiety  of 
desire,  and  the  apprehension  of  death,  which  makes  eveiything  miserable.  *  Hence  springs 
that  ridiculous  wish  of  MsBcenas,  wherein  he  is  contented  to  be  weak,  deformed,  or  to 
suffer  the  most  acute  pains  that  life  can  endure,  provided  it  were  prolonged  amidst  these 
evils — 

*  Let  my  hands  be  feeble, 
Let  my  feet  be  weak. 
Make  me  hump-backed,  crooked. 
Let  my  black  teeth  shake, 
Rack  my  bones  with  torturing  pain, — 
Give  me  but  life,  I'll  not  complain.'  " — Senec.  epUt,  101. 

5.  For  the  hving  know  that  they  shall  die  :  but  the  dead  know  not  any 
thing,  neither  have  they  any  more  a  reward  ;  for  the  memory  of  them 
is  forgotten. 

'*  To  want  implies  to  be  sensible  ;  but  the  dead  are  insensible ;  therefore  the  dead 
can  be  in  no  want." — Cic.  Dwp.  Tuac,  L  i.  c.  36. 

7.  Go  thy  way,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink  thy  wine  with  a  merry 
heart ;  for  God  now  accepteth  thy  works. 

8.  Let  thy  garments  be  always  white ;  and  let  thy  head  lack  no  oint- 
ment. 

9.  Live  joyfully  with  the  wife  whom  thou  lovcst  all  the  days  of  the  life  of 
thy  vanity. 

"  In  youth  'tis  best  to  sleep  beside  an  equal  in  age,  satisfying  the  desire  of  love. 
'Tis  better,  too,  to  sing  to  the  piper  when  you  go  to  a  revelling :  than  this  nothing  is  more 
delightsome  to  men  and  women.  What  to  me  are  riches  and  dignity  ?  Delight,  along 
with  good  cheer,  surpasses  everything." — Theogn.  v.  1063. 

10.  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ;  for  there  %$ 
no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither 
thou  goest. 

**  It  is  not  sufficient  to  decide  what  ought  to  be  done  and  what  ought  not ;  we  must 
adhere  to  what  has  been  decided." — Cic.  dejin.  1. 1.  c.  14. 
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'*  Hie  matters  of  the  dead  are  nought ;  but  their  labour  is  in  vain.'^ 

EuBiP.  Hel  V.  1421. 

11.  I  retnnied,  and  saw  under  the  sun^  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches 
to  men  of  understanding,  nor  yet  favour  to  men  of  skill ;  but  time  and 
chance  happeneth  to  them  all. 

"  Eyen  the  slow  man,  with  good  counsel,  hath  caught  the  swifl  man  in  the  pursuit ; 
with  the  aid  of  the  straightforward  counsel  of  the  immortal  gods." — Theoqn.  v.  329. 

"  Often  while  the  wise  man  fails  of  obtaining  distinction,  the  wicked  and  the  foolish 
baTe  arrived  at  honour." — Ibid.  v.  665* 

"  Not  always  the  huge  size 
Of  weighty  limbs  insures  the  victory  j 
They  who  excel  in  wisdom  are  alone 
Invindbla" — Sora.  Jjax^  v.  1250. 

"  Fortttne  commands  men,  and  not  men  fortune." — Hdt.  1.  vn.  c.  49. 

The  Melians  observe  to  the  Athenianch— 

*'  We  know  that  the  enterprises  of  war  haVe  sometimes  very  different  events  to 
those  which  superiority  of  numbers  gave  reason  to  expect.  ....  Difficult,  aa  we 
apprehend  and  you  well  know,  the  contest  must  prove  to  us  against  your  strength  and 
fortune,  n:iatched  as  we  are  so  uneq^ually  together ;  jet  the  confidence  still  supports  us 
that  in  fortune,  since  that  is  by  divine  disposal,  we  shall  not  be  inferior ;  for  with  inno- 
cence on  our  side  we  sland  against  injustice. — Thuctd.  1.  v  c.  102-104. 

14.  There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  men  within  it ;  and  there  came  a  great 
king  against  it,  and  besieged  it,  and  built  great  bulwarks  against  it : 

15.  Now  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man,  and  he  by  his  wisdom 
delivered  the  city ;  yet  no  man  remembered  that  same  poor  man. 

"  When  Alexander  the  Great  was  about  to  destroy  Lampsacus,  his  old  master, 
Anazimenes,  came  out  to  meet  him.  Alexander  perceiving  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
persuade  him  to  be  merciful,  swore  that  he  would  not  do  anything  he  should  ask  him. 
*  Then,'  said  Anaximenes,  *  I  entreat  you  to  destroy  Lampsacus.'  This  readiness  of  saga- 
city saved  a  city  renowned  for  its  ancient  grandeur  from  the  destruction  to  which  it  had 
been  doomed." — Valer.  Max.  L  vii.  c.  3. 

16.  Then  said  I,  Wisdom  is  better  than  strength  :  nevertheless  the  poor 
man's  wisdom  is  despised,  and  his  words  are  not  heard. 

**  Wisdom  is  a  better  thing  than  great  excellence." — Theogn.  v.  1074 

"  There  are  very  many  things  which  men  with  coats  worn  threadbare  dare  not 
say."— Juv.  SaL  v.  v.  130. 
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11.  Surely  the  serpent  will  bite  without  enchantment ;  and  a  babbler  is  no 
better. 

^'  Not  a  few  are  of  opinion  that  serpents  can  counteract  incantations,  and  that  this 
is  the  only  kind  of  intelligence  they  possess ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  by  the  agency  of 
the  magic  spells  of  the  Marsi,  they  may  be  attracted  to  one  spot,  even  when  asleep,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night*" — Pun.  Mist.  nat.  1.  xxvui.  c.  4. 

15.  The*  labour  of  the  foolish  wearieth  every  one  of  them,  because  he 
knoweth  not  how  to  go  to  the  city. 

2a2 
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Which  did  he  not,  their  unresiBted  sway 

Would  sweep  the  world  before  them  in  their  way ; 

Earth,  air,  and  seas  through  empty  space  would  roll, 

And  heav'n  would  fly  before  the  (Lriving  souL 

In  fear  of  this,  the  j&rther  of  the  gods 

Confined  their  ^uy  to  those  dark  abodes, 

And  lock'd  them  safe  within,  oppressed  with  mountain  loads, 

Imposed  a  king  with  arbitrary  sway, 

To  loose  their  fetters,  or  ttieir  force  allay." — ^Vib.  JEn.  1.  l  v.  66. 

'*  There  reign'd  a  prince  of  fame 
O'er  Tuscan  seas,  and  ^olus  his  name. 
A  largess  to  Ulysses  he  consign'd, 
And  in  a  steer's  tough  hide  inclosed  a  wind. 
Nine  days  before  the  swelling  gale  we  ran  ; 
The  ten&  to  make  the  meeting  land  began  : 
When  now  the  merry  mariners,  to  find 
Imagined  wealth  within,  the  bay  unbind. 
Forttiwith  out  rush'd  a  gust,  which  backward  bore 
Our  gallies  to  the  Laestrigonian  shore." — Ov.  Metam.  1.  xiT.  ▼.  223. 

'*  This  law  of  nature  is  obvious,  that  winds  have  their  stated  seasons  and  limits.'' 

Plin.  HiU,  not.  L  u.  c.  46. 

8.  Bemove  far  from  me  yanity  and  lies  :  give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches ;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me. 

''  I  neither  wish  nor  pray  to  be  rich  :  but  be  it  mine  to  live  on  my  little  store,  and 
find  no  hurt" — Theoqn.  v.  1153. 

"  May  I  deem  the  wise  man  rich,  and  may  I  have  such  a  portion  of  gold  as  none 
bat  a  prudent  man  can  either  bear  or  employ." — Flat.  Phcedr,  c.  64. 

"  Enough,  and  just  enough,  how  good  is  it !" — Alexis. 

"  Gfrant  excellence  and  wealth.  Neither  without  worth  can  wealth  profit  men,  nor 
worth  without  wealth.     Give  us  both  worth  and  wealth." 

Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  v.  95. 

'^  Surely  the  state  of  man  is  such 
They  greatly  want  who  covet  much  : 
Then  happy  he  whom  Heaven  has  fed 
With  frugal,  but  sufficient  bread !" — HoR.  1.  ra.  carm,  16. 

"  If  I  might  choose  my  own  lot,  I  would  spread  my  sails  to  the  gentle  west  wind, 
nor  should  my  masts  tremble  under  heavy  gales.  A  soft  and  moderate  breeze  should 
waft  my  bark  gently  along  the  middle  course  of  life." — Senec.  (Edip,  v.  881. 

"  K  you  wiU  take  advice  you  will  allow  the  gods  themselves  to  determine  what 
may  be  expedient  for  us  and  suitable  to  our  condition.  For  instead  of  pleasant  things 
the  gods  will  give  us  all  that  is  most  fitting.     Man  is  dearer  to  them  than  to  himself.** 

Juv.  Sod.  X.  V.  346. 

17.  The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  fatKer,  and  despiseth  to  obey  his  mother, 
the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and  the  yomig  eagles  shall 
eat  it. 

Mercury  warns  Prometheus  that  unless  he  obeys  his  behest — 

«*  Then  shall  the  bird  of  Jove 
The  rav'ning  eagle,  lured  with  scent  of  blood, 
Mangle  the  body,  and  each  day  returning, 
An  uninvited  guest,  plunge  his  fell  beak, 
And  feast  and  riot  on  the  blackening  liver." 

^SCH.  Prometh.  vinci.  v.  1020. 
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**  If  yon  liave  the  birds  as  your  allies,  whenever  any  one  swears  by  the  raven  and 
Jove,  the  raven  having  oome  up  without  the  knowledge  of  the  pezjurer,  shall  fly  to  him 
and  knock  out  his  eye  with  a  stroke." — ^Abistoph.  Aves^  v.  1608. 

"  Ambassador.    Now  we  have  brought  with  us  Pseudartabas,  the  king's  eye. 
DiCAOPOLis.     Would  that  a  crow  would  strike  and  knock  out  thine." 

Ibid.  Acham,  v.  21 

21.  For  three  thinya  the  earth  is  disqnieted,  and  for  four  which  it  cannot 
bear: 

22.  For  a  servant  when  he  reigneth^  &c. 

^  Surely  this  is  an  unhealthy  state  for  the  better  classes,  when  a  man  of  no 
acdount  holds  dignity,  a  fellow  who  was  before  nothing,  restraining  the  people  by  his 
tongue." — EUBIP.  8uppL  v.  423. 

PROVERBS  XXXI. 

I.  The  prophecy  that  his  mother  taught  him« 

"  Among  the  Persians  the  boys  are  kept  in  the  female  apartments  until  their  fifth 
y^ar,  and  not  permitted  to  see  their  &thers. — Hdt.  1.  i.«c.  136. 

4.     //  is  not  for  kings,  0  Lemuel,  it  is  not  for  kings  to  drink  wine ;  nor 

for  princes  strong  drink : 
6.     Lest  they  drink,  and  forget  the  law,  and  pervert  the  judgment  of  any 

of  the  afflicted. 

Achilles  calls  Agamemnon— 

"  A  drunken,  dog-&ced,  faint-hearted  king."— Hom.  II,  1. 1.  v.  225. 

^  A  woman  who  puts  to  death  a  king  when  drunk,  is  rewarded  by  becoming  the 
wife  of  his  successor." — Strab.  1.  xv.  c.  1. 

II.  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so  that  he  shall 
have  no  need  of  spoil. 

12.  She  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

13.  She  seeketh  wool,  and  flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands. 

Several  of  the  Boman  nobles  disputing  about  the  relative  merits  of  their  wives, 
agreed  to  visit  them  unexpectedly,  in  order  to  observe  their  several  occupations. 

*'  Lucretia  was  found  busily  employed  with  her  wool,  though  at  a  late  hour,  and 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  her  house,  with  her  maids  at  work  around  her." — Liv.  1.  L  c.  57. 

15.  She  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth  meat  to  her  house- 
hold, and  a  portion  to  her  maidens. 

16.  She  considereth  a  fields  and  buyeth  it ;  with  the  fruit  of  her  hands  she 
planteth  a  vineyard. 

17.  She  girdeth  her  loins  with  strength,  and  strengtheneth  her  arms. 

18.  She  perceiveth  that  her  merchandise  ia  good :  her  candle  goeth  not 
out  by  night. 

19.  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff. 

"  When  Night  her  middle  race  had  rode. 
And  his  first  slumber  had  refresh'd  the  god— 
The  time  when  early  housewifes  leave  the  bed. 
When  living  embers  on  the  hearth  they  spread. 
Supply  the  lamp,  and  caU  the  maids  to  rise  ;— 
With  yawning  mouths  and  with  half-open'd  eyes, 
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<*  All  fools  are  without  doubt  ilie  most  miserable  of  mem,  chiefly  because  they  are 
fools." — Cic.  de  nat.  dear.  1. 1.  c.  9. 

19.  A  feast  is  made  for  laughter,  and  wine  maketh  meny:  bat  money 
answereth  all  things. 

Strabo  mentions  as  a  proverbiaJ  saying — 

*'  Money  is  the  thing  most  highly  Talued,  and  has  the  greatest  influence  in  human 
affairs." — Stbab.  1.  ix.  c.  2. 


ECCLESIASTES  XI. 


?•  Truly  the  light  18  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thiny  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  be- 
hold the  snn : 

8.  But  if  a  man  live  many  years,  and  rejoice  in  them  all ;  yet  let  him 
remember  the  days  of  darkness,  for  they  shall  be  many.  All  that 
Cometh  is  vanity. 

"  Delightiiig  myself  in  youth,  I  sport  and  sing ;  for  when  I  have  lost  my  life  I  shall 
lie  long  beneath  the  earth  like  a  voiceless  stone ;  and  shall  quit  the  deliehtful  light  of  the 
sun ;  and  though  I  be  a  man  of  worth,  yet  shaJl  I  see  nothing  any  more. ' 

Theogk.  v.  570. 

*'  To  feel  that  one  is  alive  is  amongst  those  things  which  are  pleasant  in  them- 
selves ;  for  life  is  a  good  by  nature." — ^Abistot.  Mh.  1.  el  c,  9. 

"  O  thou  bright  luminary,  now  having  seen  you  for  the  last  time,  I  leave  the  light; 
I  am  no  more." — -AjtiSTOPH.  Acham.  v.  1184 

"  Let  death  and  exile,  and  all  otber  things  which  appear  terrible,  be  daQy  before 
your  eyes ;  but  chiefly  death  ;  and  you  will  never  entertain  any  abject  thoughts,  nor  too 
eagerly  covet  anything." — Epict.  Enchir,  c.21. 
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1.  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  while  the  evil 
days  come  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh,  when  thou  shalt  say,  1  have 
no  pleasure  in  them : 

2.  While  the  sun,  or  the  light,  or  the  moon,  or  the  stars,  be  not  darkened, 
nor  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain  : 

8.  In  the  day  when  the  keepers  of  the  house  shall  tremble,  and  the  strong 
men  shall  bow  themselves,  and  the  grinders  cease  because  they  are  few, 
and  those  that  look  out  of  the  windows  be  darkened. 

"  Most  of  us,  when  we  are  together,  complain  of  missing  the  pleasures  of  youth  ; 
and  they  are  mightily  in  dudgeon,  as  having  been  bereaved  of  some  great  things,  havmg 
once  lived  happSy,  but  now  scarce  living  at  all.  They  whine  about  old  age  as  the  cause 
of  so  many  of  their  ills."— Plat,  de  rep.  1. 1.  c.  3. 

«•  Happy  the  soul  which,  mindful  of  him  who  p^ut  the  reins  in  his  hand,  that  is  God, 
guides  with  due  management  his  car." — ^Max.  Ttr.  dm.  26. 

"  Let  men  understand  whom  they  worship ;  let  them  love  him ;  let  them  preserve  a 
continual  remembrance  of  him.'* — Ibid.  diM,  88, 
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"^  Life  I  lengih  of  life !'  for  this  with  earnest  cries, 
Or  sick  or  well,  we  supplicate  the  skies. 
Pemicioiis  prayer !  for  marlf  what  ills  attend, 
Still  on  the  old,  as  to  the  grave  thej  bend : 
A  ghastly  visage,  to  themselves  unknown. 
For  a  smooth  sldn,  a  hide  with  scurf  o'ergrown. 
And  such  a  cheek  as  many  a  grand-dam  ape, 
In  Tabraca's  thick  woods  is  seen  to  scrape. 

Strength,  beauty,  and  a  thousand  charms  beside, 
With  sweet  distinction,  youth  from  youth  divide ; 
While  age  presents  one  universal  &ce : 
A  faultering  voice,  a  weak  and  trembling  pace, 
An  ever^dropping  nose,  a  forehead  bdre, 
And  toothless  gums  to  mumble  o'er  its  &re. 
Poor  wretch !  behold  him  tottering  to  his  fall. 
So  loathsome  to  himself  wife,  children,  all. 
That  those  who  hoped  the  legacy  to  share. 
And  flatter'd  long — disgusted,  disappear. 
The  sluggish  palate  dulled,  the  feast  no  more 
Excites  the  same  sensations  as  of  yore ; 
Taste,  feeling,  all,  a  universal  blot, 
And  e'en  the  rites  of  love  remember'd  not. 

Another  loss ! — no  joy  can  song  inspire. 
Though  fiuned  Seleucus  lead  the  warbling  quire  : 
The  sweetest  airs  escape  him ;  and  the  lute, 
Which  thrills  the  general  ear,  to  him  is  mute  ; 
He  sits,  perhaps,  too  distant :  bring  him  near ; 
Alas  !  'tis  still  die  same :  he  scarce  can  hear 
The  deep-toned  horn,  the  trumpet's  clanging  sound, 
And  the  loud  blast  that  shakes  the  benches  round. 
Even  at  his  ear,  his  slave  must  bawl  the  hour, 
And  shout  the  comer's  name  with  all  his  power ! 

Add  that  a  fever  only  warms  his  veins. 
And  thaws  the  little  blood  which  yet  remains ; 
That  ills  of  every  kind,  and  every  name. 
Bush  in,  and  seize  the  unresisting  frame." 

Juv.  SaL  X.  V.  188. 

4.     When  the  sound  of  the  grinding  is  low. 

The  grinders  in  the  preceding  verse  doubtless  signify  the  teeth,  worn  and  lost 
with  age.  The  sound  of  the  grinding  perhaps  has  reference,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
verse,  to  deafness.  It  was  customary  for  women  and  others  to  sing  over  their  work  ; 
and  ibtere  were  songs  especially  intended  for  those  who  turned  the  mill. 

"  He  said  it  was  old  fiuhioned  to  play  on  the  lyre,  and  sing,  while  drinking,  like  a 
woman  grinding  parched  barley." — ^Abistopt.  Nub,  v.  1359. 

^*  While  I  was  in  the  Isle  of  Lesbos,  said  Thales,  I  heard  a  woman  of  a  foreign 
country,  as  she  turned  the  mill  about,  singing  thus — 
Grind  mill  grind, 
Pittacus  too  is  a  grinder 
Of  great  Mytilene  the  king." — Plut.  Sepi,  iap.  conv,  c.  14 

4.     He  shall  rise  np  at  the  voice  of  the  hird. 

^<  My  old  age  is  very  sleepless,  and  sits  wakefrQ  upon  mine  eyes." 

EuKip.  Iph.  t»  jiul,  V.  4. 

4.    And  all  the  daughters  of  music  shall  he  brought  low. 

That  iS|  the  song  of  the  birds  and  other  music  shall  be  unheard. 

"  The  birds,  the  children  of  the  sky."— Bubip.  Eleci.  v.  897. 
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5.  The  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden. 

^'  The  grasslioppers,  as  is  their  wont  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  are  singing  oyeor  our 
heads,  and  talking  with  one  another." — Plat.  Phcsdr,  c.  40. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  towns  are  noisj,  like  the  grasshopper." — Plut.  ^11,  c.  7. 

"  The  grove  free  from  the  troublesome  Cicad»  in  the  heat  of  July." 

Mabt.  Lx.  epigr.  58. 

6.  The  mourners  go  about  the  streets. 

"  Whenever  a  man  of  any  importance  dies,  the  females  of  his  family,  disfiguring 
their  heads  and  faces  with  dirt,  leave  the  corpse  in  the  house  and  ran  publidy  about, 
accompanied  by  their  female  relations,  with  their  garments  in  disorder,  their  breasts 
exposed,  and  beating  themselves  severely.  The  men  on  their  parts  do  the  same,  after 
which  the  body  is  carried  to  the  embalmers." — ^Hdt.  1.  u.  c.  85. 

"  When  a  king  of  Lacedsemon  dies,  a  certain  number  of  Laoed»monians,  together 
with  the  helots  and  Spartans,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  assemble  in  one  place, 
and  begin,  men  and  women,  to  beat  their  breasts,  and  to  make  loud  and  dismal  lamenta- 
tions."— Ibid.  1.  vi.  c.  58. 

**  In  private,  your  mourners  are  calm  and  easy ;  but  at  the  sight  of  any  one  they 
burst  into  tears.  Then  it  is  they  tear  the  hair  and  beat  the  breast,  which  they  might 
have  done  much  more  freely  when  there  was  no  one  to  forbid  them," — Sensc.  Ep,  99. 

See  notes  on  Jer.  ix.  17,  and  Ezek.  vm.  14. 

7.  Then  shall  the  dust  return  unto  the  earth  as  it  was :  and  the  spirit 
shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it. 

"  We  have  our  body  from  the  earth,  and  the  body  being  restored  into  earth  agaia 
is  dust ;  but  the  air  receives  the  spirit." — Phoctl.  v.  101. 

**  Permit,  then,  that  the  dead 
Be  in  the  earth  entomb'd.     Each  various  part 
That  constitutes  the  frame  of  man  returns 
Whence  it  was  taken  ; — to  the  £etherial  sky 
The  soul ;  the  body  to  its  earth  :  of  all, 
Nought  save  this  breathing  space  of  life  our  own  ; 
The  earth,  then,  which  sustained  it  when  alive, 
Ought  to  receive  it  dead." — Eurip.  Suppl.  v.  531. 

"  Is  death  anything  else  but  the  separation  of  the  soul  frt)m  the  body  ?  And  is 
not  this  to  die,  for  the  body  to  be  apart  by  itself,  separated  from  the  soul,  and  for  the 
soul  to  subsist  apart  by  itself,  separated  from  the  body  ?  Is  death  anything  else  but 
this?"— Plat.  Phado,  c.  9. 

"  When  the  hour  comes,  I  will  die.  How  ?  As  becomes  one  who  restores  what 
is  not  his  own." — Epict.  1. 1.  c.  1. 

"  Alone  the  mouldering  body  lies. 
And  souls  immortal  from  our  ashes  rise." — HoR.  1. 1,  carm,  28. 

"  When  the  day  comes  that  will  separate  this  composition,  human  and  divine,  I 
will  leave  this  body  here  where  I  found  it,  and  return  to  the  gods," — Senec.  ^ut.  102. 
"  Piety  and  virtue  bear  away, 
And  gently  on  the  ground  his  body  lay ; 
The  spirit  stood  long  since  before  the  throne 
Of  Jove,  and  challenges  the  well-earned  crown." 

Stat.  TMf.  1.  x,  v.  780. 

11.  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads,  and  as  nails  fastened  by  the 
masters  of  assembUes,  which  are  given  from  one  shepherd. 

'*  There  is  an  obsolete  law  written  in  antique  characters  and  words,  that  whoever 
is  supreme  officer  should  drive  a  nail  on  the  Ides  of  September.     It  used  to  be  driven 
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into  the  right  side  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  anpremelj  great  and  good,  in  that  part 
where  the  statue  of  Minerva  stands.  This  nail,  it  is  said,  served  as  a  mark  of  the  number 
of  years  elapsed,  the  use  of  letters  being  rare  in  those  times.  Cincius,  a  diligent  enquirer 
into  such  monimients  of  antiquity,  assures  us  that  there  were  to  be  seen  among  the 
Yolscians  also,  nails  fixed  in  tibe  temple  of  the  Tuscan  goddess  Nortia,  bj  which  they 
kept  account  of  the  number  of  years." — Liv.  L  yn.  c.  8. 

*<  Mention  being  found  in  the  annals  that  formerly,  on  occasion  of  the  secession  of 
the  commons  (a  disastrous  time),  the  ceremony  of  driving  the  nail  had  been  performed 
bv  a  Dictator,  and  that  by  that  expiation,  the  minds  of  men,  which  were  distracted  by 
discord,  had  been  restored  to  their  proper  state,  it  was  resolved  that  a  dictator  should  be 
nominated  for  the  purpose.  Oneius  Quintus  being  accordingly  created,  appointed 
Lucius  Valerius  master  of  the  horse,  and  as  soon  as  the  nail  was  driven  they  abdicated 
their  offices." — ^Ibid.  1.  viu.  c.  18. 

13.  Letu8  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter :  Fear  God,  and  keep 
his  commandments :  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man. 

**  Beverence  and  fear  the  gods ;  for  this  prevents  men  either  from  doing  or  saying 
unholy  things." — Thbogn.  v.  1179. 
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CANTICLES  I- 
I  am  black,  but  comely. 

*'  Sweet-smiling  nymph,  whose  ebon  eyebrows  own 
Beauty's  soft  touch." — Theocb.  Idyl.  ni.  v.  18. 

Tell  me,  0  thou  whom  my  soul  loveth,  where  thou  feedest,  where 
thou  makest  thy  flock  to  rest  at  noon. 

"  Say,  sacred  moon,  from  whence  this  passion  came ; 
What  caused  my  anguish,  and  what  fed  the  flame  ?" 

Thboob.  Idyl.  n.  y.  96. 

I  have  compared  thee,   O   my  loye,  to  a  company  of  horses  in 
Pharaoh's  chariots. 

Helen  is  thus  described : — 

"  As  the  cypress  in  the  garden  fair, 
Or  the  tall  steed,  that  draws  Thessalia*8  car/' 

Theocb.  Idyll,  xvm.  t.  80. 

"  Lyde,  who  like  a  filly,  o'er  the  field. 

With  playM  spirit  bounds." — Hob.  L  m.  earm,  11. 


CANTICLES  II. 
1.    I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon^  and  the  lily  of  the  valley. 

"  Bosy-fingered  Aurora." — Hom.  //.  1. 1.  v.  4t7T. 

"With  roseate  charms  the  golden  Helen  glows." 

Theocb.  Idyll,  xvm.  v.  SI. 

3.  As  the  apple  tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  so  is  my  beloved 
among  the  sons.  I  sat  down  nnder  his  shadow  with  great  delight,  and 
his  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste. 

4.  He  brought  me  to  the  banqueting  house,  and  his  banner  over  me  was 
love. 

5.  Stay  me  with  flagons,  comfort  me  with  apples  :  for  I  am  sick  of  love. 

The  apple-tree  is  bnt  little  knovm  in  Palestine.  Bishop  Patrick  supposes  the 
word  so  rendered  to  be  generic,  not  specific,  and  to  signify  all  mdts  that  breathe  a  fira- 
grant  odour,  such  as  oranges,  peaches,  citrons,  pomegranates,  &c.  The  fragrant  smeU  of 
apples  is  alluded  to  in  Cant.  vii.  8.  Apples  are  often  mentioned  by  the  poets  as  gifts  and 
tokens  of  love.  The  Emperor  Theodosius  caused  Paulinus  to  be  murdered  for  receiving 
an  apple  from  his  empress. 

**  You  will  learn  not  to  dart  into  the  house  of  a  dancing  woman  ;  lest  while  gaping 
after  these  things,  being  struck  with  an  apple  by  a  wanton,  you  should  be  damaged  in 
your  reputation." — Abistoph.  Nub.  v.  996. 

'*  I  pelt  thee  with  an  apple ;  and  do  thou,  if  thou  lovest  me,  receive  it." 

Plato,  apud  AtUhoU  Orae, 

"  Yet  lo  !  (too  fondly  I  remember  thee,) 
Ten  apples,  gathered  from  thy  favourite  tree ! 
Ten  more,  dear  maid,  to-morrow  will  I  give — 
Ah !  soothe  my  aching  heart,  and  let  me  live." 

Theocb.  Idyl  iii.  v.  10. 
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*'  The  presenta  be  made  his  beloved  were  not  in  proportion  to  tbe  apples  and  nose- 
gaj8  wbicb  be  receiyed  from  her." — ^Luouir.  Iboaru,  c.  15. 

''  Tbe  apple,  tbe  clandeBtine  gift  of  tbe  wooer,  roUa  out  from  tbe  virgin's  cbaste 
bosom." — Catull.  carm.  65. 

8.  The  voice  of  my  beloved  !  behold,  he  cometh  leaping  apon  the  monn- 
tams,  skipping  apon  the  hills. 

9.  My  love  is  like  a  roe  or  a  yonng  hart : 

''  Straigbt,  Dapbnis  danced  witb  pleasure's  beartfelt  glow 
Tbns  Dapbms  sbone ;  and  brigbt  in  jonthfhl  cbarzns — 
Ere  long  tbe  lovely  Nais  blest  bis  arms." — Theocb.  Idyl.  vm.  v.  88. 

9.    Behold,  he  standeth  behind  ottr  wall,  he  looketh  forth  at  the  windows, 
shewing  himself  through  the  lattice. 

''  As  yestemoon  I  drove 
My  lowing  beifers  tbrongb  tbe  tangled  grove, 
(Her  arcbed  eye-brows  joined)  a  lovely  maid 
Stood  peeping  from  a  cave." — ^Theocb.  Idyh  vra.  v.  72. 

15.    Take  ns  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines :  for  our  vines 
have  tender  grapes. 

''  I  bate  tbe  bmsb-tail  foxes,  tbat  escape 
From  Micon's  vineyard,  stealing  many  a  grape." 

Theocb.  Idyl.  v.  v.  112. 

'*  A  boy,  to  watcb  tbe  vineyard,  sits  below ! 
Two  foxes  ronnd  bim  skulk :  tbis  slily  gapes. 
To  catcb  a  luscioaB  morsel  of  tbe  grapes.  -—Ibid.  IdyL  i«  v.  48. 
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2.  I  will  rise  now,  and  go  about  the  city  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  broad 
ways  I  will  seek  him  whom  my  soul  loveth  :  I  sought  him,  but  I  found 
him  not. 

8.  The  watchmen  that  go  about  the  city  found  me :  to  whom  I  aaid^  Saw 
ye  him  whom  my  soul  loveth  ? 

"  Her  lost  son  Cnpid,  careM  Venns  cried — 
'  If  any  in  tbe  cross  roads  Love  bas  spied, 
'  He  is  my  nmaway :  wbo  brings  good  news 
'  SbaU  bave  from  me  wbat  be  sball  not  refuse.'  " 

Ajtaobeon.  apud  Jntkol.  Orae. 
**  H  any  one  a  wandering  Cnpid  see, 
Tbe  Uttle  frigitive  belongs  to  me !" — Mosgh.  IcfyL  I.  v.  2. 


CANTICLES  IV. 


1.  Behold,  thou  art  £air,  my  love ;  behold,  thou  art  fair ;  thou  hast  doves' 
eyes  within  thy  locks :  thy  hair  ti  as  a  flock  of  goats,  that  appear  from 
mount  Gilead. 
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Am  not  Ibrigbt  inaD  tbeUoomof  jondi? 
Or  die  what  God  bath  iaahkm'd  me  anev  ? 
Erst  m J  fair  form  shone  lorelj  to  the  view ! 
Mj  beard,  softapfead,  like  daspnig  irj,  dnng ; 
Mr  locks,  like  parsley,  down  m j  templea  hung 
While  o'er  mj  aaUe  ejebnnrs,  anowj-white — 
M J  open  forehead  aeem'd  one  Instrons  Hghi ! 
Mjr  ejes  a  living  azure  as  thej  stream'd, 
Er'n  than  Minarva'a  more  di^nelj  beam'd." 

Thsoce.  Ilfyl.  XX.  T.  19. 

11.  Thy  lips,  0  my  spouse,  drop  as  the  honeyeomb :  honey  and  wn'llr  are 
under  thy  tongoe ;  and  the  smell  of  thy  gannents  ii  like  the  smell  of 
Lebanon. 

'^  Experienced  Nestar,  in  persnaaion  skill'd ; — 
Words,  sweet  as  honey,  from  bis  lipa  diatiQl'd." 

Hoic.  II.  L  z.  T.  248. 
**  How  cbarm'd,  the  music  of  thj  Toice  I  bear — 
That  melts,  my  swain,  far  easier  on  the  ear, 
Than  hon^-dnipa  distfl  npon  the  tongne — 
Take— take  the  pipes!— To  thee  the  pipes  belong !" 

Thsocb.  Idyl.  Tm.  ▼.  82. 

*^  My  lips,  like  oream,  with  dnioet  souids  replete, 
Dropp'd  music,  than  the  honey-comb  more  sweet" 

Ibid.  Idyl.  xx.  26. 

**  While  Plato  was  an  infbnt  in  his  cradle,  a  swarm  of  beea  settled  on  bis  lips  during 
his  slumbers.  The  diviners  asserted  that  he  would  become  exteomely  eloquent ;  and 
their  prediction  of  his  ftitnre  eloquence  was  made  known  before  he  even  knew  how  to 
speak/'— Ozc.  de  div.  1. 1.  c.  36. 

16.  A  fountain  of  gardens,  a  well  of  living  waters  and  streams  from  Le- 
banon. 

*'  Sweeter  thy  warblings,  than  the  streams  that  glide 
Down  the  smooth  rock,  so  musical  a  tide !" — Thbocs.  1^1.  i.  ▼.  7. 

**  The  liring  stream." — Lit.  1. 1.  c.  45. 

CANTICLES  V. 

2.  I  sleep,  but  mj  heart  waketh:  it  is  the  voice  of  mj  beloved  that 
knockew,  sayinfff  Open  to  me,  my  sister,  my  love,  my  dove,  my  unde- 
filed :  for  my  head  is  filled  with  dew,  and  my  locks  with  the  drops  of  the 
night. 

8.  I  have  put  o£f  my  coat;  how  shalllput  it  on?  Ihavewashed  myfeet; 
how  shall  I  defile  them  ? 

''  'Twas  at  the  solemn  midnight  hour, 
When  silence  reigns  with  awful  power, 
Just  when  the  fanght  and  glittering  Bear 
Is  yielding  to  her  Keeper's  care  ; 
When,  spent  witii  toil,  with  care  oppressed, 
Man's  busy  race  has  sunk  to  rest, 
8ly  Cupid  sent  by  cruel  Fate, 
Stood  loudly  knocking  at  my  gate : 
•  Who's  there,'  I  cried,  *  at  this  late  hour  P' 
Who  is  it  batters  thus  my  door.' " — Anagb.  carm.  3. 
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*  On  Ida's  bills  the  goat  Amalthea  bred, 
Tbere  gave  tbee  suck  ;  and  monntain-boney  fed, 
From  bees  that  o'er  the  cliffs  appear  in  swarms, 
Prepare  their  waxen  domes  with  hoarse  alarms, 
Collect  the  sweeta  of  every  fragrant  flower, 
And  on  thy  lips  distil  the  ambrosial  shower." 

Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  y.  4i8. 
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6.  Forasmuch  as  this  people  refaseth  the  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softly, 
and  rejoice  in  Bezin  and  Bemaliah's  son : 

7.  Now,  therefore,  behold,  the  Lord  bringeth  up  upon  them  the  waters  of 
the  liver,  strong  and  many,  even  the  King  of  Assyria,  and  all  his  gloijr: 
and  he  shall  come  up  over  all  his  channels,  and  go  over  all  his  banks. 

The  brook  and  the  river  are  pnt  for  the  kingdoms  to  which  they  belong.  Virgil, 
to  express  the  submission  of  some  of  the  eastern  and  other  ooontries  to  the  Roman  arms, 
•ays— 

**  Here  the  tamed  Euphrates  humbly  glides ; 
And  there  the  Rhine  submits  her  swelling  tides  ; 
And  proud  Araxes,  whom  no  bridge  could  bind." 

^®i.  l.vra.  V.726. 

Horace  describes  the  riyer  Aufidus  as  a  type  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

"  As  branching"Aufidus,  who  laves 
The  Daunian  realms,  fierce  rolls  its  waves, 
When  to  the  golden  labours  of  the  swain 
He  meditatesjhis  wrath,  and  deluges  the  plain, 
So  Claudius,  with  impetuous  might, 
Broke  through  the  iron  ranks  of  fight ; 
From  fipont  to  rear  the  bloodless  victor  sped, 
Mow'd  down  th'  embattled  field,  and  wide  fiie  slaughter  spread." 

Hob.  1.  IV.  carm.  14. 

Lnoan  applies  the  same  figure  to  Pompey — 

"  Wide  o'er  the  plains  diffused  his  legions  range, 
-»     And  their  close  camp  for  freer  fields  exchange. 
So,  rais'd  by  melting  streams  of  Alpine  snow, 
Beyond  his  utmost  margin  swells  the  Po, 
And  loosely  lets  the  spreading  deluge  flow." 

LucAN.  Phars.  1.  vi.  v.  272. 

Juvenal,  inveighing  ag^nst  the  corruption  of  Rome,  by  the  importation  of  Asiatic 
manners,  says — 

"  Syrian  Orontes  has  long  since  flowed  into  the  Tiber."— Juv.  Sai.  en.  v.  62. 
Herodotus  says  that  the  Cretans  went  to  besiege  Sicanisr— 
"  Being  incited  by  the  deity  to  do  so."— Hdt.  1.  vn.  c.  170. 

19.  And  when  they  ahall  say  unto  you^  Seek  unto  them  that  have  familiar 
spirits,  and  unto  wizards  that  peep,  and  that  mutter :  should  not  a 
people  seek  unto  their  God  ?  for  the  living  to  the  dead  ? 

It  was  a  popular  belief  among  the  heathen,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  that  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  uttered  a  feeble  stridulous  sound  very  difierent  from  the  natural  human  voice. 
The  pretenders  to  the  art  of  necromancy,  who  were  chiefly  women,  had  a  way  of  uttering 

2b 
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**  Bat  say,  my  comiade-BwaJns,  and  tell  me  truth — 
Am  not  I  bright  in  all  the  bloom  of  youth  ? 
Or  else  what  Gk>d  hath  fashion'd  me  anew  ? 
Erst  my  fair  form  shone  lovely  to  the  view ! 
My  beard,  softspread,  like  clasping  ivy,  clung ; 
My  locks,  like  parsley,  down  my  temples  hung 
White  o'er  my  sable  eyebrows,  snowy-white — 
My  open  forehead  seem'd  one  lustrous  light ! 
My  eyes  a  living  azure  as  they  stream'd, 
Ey'n  than  Minerva's  more  divinely  beam'd." 

Thbocb.  lefyl.  XX.  V.  19. 
11.     Thy  lips,  0  my  spouse,  drop  as  the  honeycomb :  honey  and  TnilTr  are 
under  thy  tongue ;  and  ^e  smell  of  thy  garments  is  like  the  smell  of 
Lebanon. 

''  Experienced  Nestor,  in  persuasion  sJdll'd ; — 
Words,  sweet  as  honey,  from  his  lips  disiall'd." 

HoM.  n.  L  I.  V.  24S. 
''  How  charm'd,  the  music  of  thy  voice  I  hear- 
That  melts,  my  swain,  &r  easier  on  the  ear. 
Than  honey-drops  distil  upon  the  tongue — 
Take— take  the  pipes ! — ^To  thee  the  pipes  belong !" 

Thxocb.  Itfyl.  vm.  ▼.  82. 
''  My  lips,  like  cream,  with  dulcet  sounds  replete, 
Dropp'd  music,  than  the  honey-comb  more  sweet." 

Ibid.  Idyl.  xx.  26. 

^'  While  Plato  was  an  infioit  in  his  cradle,  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  on  his  lips  during 
his  slumbers.  The  diviners  asserted  that  he  would  become  eztremely  eloquent ;  and 
their  prediction  of  his  future  eloquence  was  made  known  before  he  even  knew  how  to 
speak."— Cic.  de  div.  1. 1.  c.  36. 

16.  A  fountain  of  gardens,  a  well  of  living  waters  and  streams  from  Le- 
banon. 

'*  Sweeter  thy  warblings,  than  the  streams  that  glide 
Down  the  smooth  rock,  so  musical  a  tide  !" — Thsocs.  lefyl,  i,  v.  7. 

"  The  living  stream." — Liv.  1.  l  c.  45. 

CANTICLES  V. 

2.  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh:  it  is  the  voice  of  my  beloved  that 
knocketh,  saying.  Open  to  me,  my  sister,  my  love,  my  dove,  my  unde- 
filed :  for  my  head  is  fiUed  with  dew,  and  my  locks  with  the  drops  of  the 
night. 

3.  I  have  put  o£f  my  coat;  howshalllput  it  on?  Ihavewashed  myfeet; 
how  shall  I  defile  them  ? 

"  'Twas  at  the  solemn  midnight  hour. 
When  silence  reigns  with  awftd  power. 
Just  when  the  bn^t  and  glittering  Bear 
Is  yielding  to  her  keeper's  care  ; 
When,  spent  witii  toil,  with  care  oppressed, 
Man's  busy  race  has  sunk  to  rest, 
Sly  Cupid  sent  by  cruel  Fate, 
Stood  loudly  knocking  at  my  gate : 
'  Who's  there,'  I  cried,  *  at  this  late  hour  P' 
Who  is  it  batters  thus  my  door.'  " — ^Anacr.  carm,  3. 
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"  He  came — 
But  O  !  what  sudden  tremoura  shook  my  frame ! 
Cold  dews,  as  he  advanced  with  easy  pace. 
Like  southern  damps  diHtilling  from  my  face  ! 
Stiff  as  this  golden  neoklace--6tiff  as  frost — 
I  strove  to  mutter — ^but  my  voice  was  lost  !** 

Theocb.  Idyl,  n.  v.  106. 

"  But  if  thy  pride  had  giv'n  the  bolting  bar 
To  kindle,  with  its  harsh  repulse,  the  war ; 
Then  had  I  bid  the  stronger  axe  assail, 
And  many  a  flaBhing  torch  had  tnm'd  thee  pale." — ^Ibid.  v.  127. 

'*  Then  dear  Aratus,  let  us  watch  no  more, 
Nor  wear,  with  nightly  toil,  the  bolted  door." 

Ibid.  Idyl.  vu.  v.  122. 


CANTICLES  VI. 

10.  Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth  as  the  mornings  fair  as  the  moon,  dear 
as  the  son,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners  ? 

'*  Ev'n  as  the  rising  of  the  purple  mom 
When  &r  off  the  wintry  clouds  are  borne, 
Ev'n  as  the  mom,  when  Spring's  soft  zeyphr  blows 
With  roseate  charms  the  golden  Helen  glows." 

Theocr.  Idyl.  xvm.  v.  26. 
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2.  I  would  lead  thee,  and  bring  thee  into  my  mother's"house,  who  would 
instruct  me :  I  would  cause  tibee  to  drink  of  spiced  wine  of  the  juice  of 
my  pomegranate. 

"  Meanwhile,  with  genial  joy  to  warm  the  soul 
Bright  Helen  mix  d  a  mirth-inspiring  bowl ; 
Temper'd  with  drags  of  sovereign  use  t'  assuage 
The  boiling  bosom  of  tomnltnons  rage ; 
Charm'd  with  that  virtnons  draft,  th'  elated  mind 
All  sense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind." — Hom.  Odyu.  L  iv.  v.  220. 

6.  Love  i8  strong  as  death ;  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave :  the  coals 
thereof  are  coals  of  fire,  which  hath  a  most  vehement  flame. 

"  Ah !  lightning  love,  more  fierce  than  iBtna's  blazoi 
Pours — on  his  viotim  pours — consuming  rays  !'* 

Theocb.  Idyl,  il  v.  183. 

7.  Many  waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it :  if  a 
n)an  would  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house  for  love,  it  would  utterly 
be  contemned. 

"  To  where  the  wretched  find  relief  I  go — 
Where  lovers  drink  oblivion  Of  their  woe  ! 
Yet  what — ^this  scorching  fever— -what  can  tame  ? 
Alas !  all  Lethe  could  not  quench  the  flame." 

Theocb.  Idyl.  xxni.  v.  25. 
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2.    Hear,  0  heaven,  and  give  ear,  0  earth ! 

^'  But  hear,  O  earih,  and  bear,  ye  sacred  skies  ! 
And  thon,  O  Styx,  whose  formidable  floods 
Glide  tbroagb  the  shades,  and  bind  th'  attesting  gods  !" 

HoM.  Odyu.  1.  y.  Y.  184. 

''  Hear,  O  ye  seas  !  ye  gods,  hear  this  great  wickedness ! 
O  ye  Tartarean  shades  and  ye  infem^  deities  ! 
Hear  ye  my  voice  !"— Sbnbc.  Tkyeti  ▼.  1065. 

See  also  Deuteronomy  n.  1. 

6.  Why  should  ye  be  Btricken  any  more  ?  ye  will  revolt  more  and  more : 
the  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint. 

6.  From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head  tAere  is  no  soundness  in 
it ;  iut  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrifying  sores  :  they  have  not  been 
closed,  neither  bound  up,  neither  mollified  with  ointment. 

"  I'm  ftdl  of  miseries ;  there's  no  room  for  more." — "Exjbip.  Here.  fur.  ▼.  1245. 
''  There's  scarce  room  upon  me  for  one  wound  more." — Or.  Tmd.  L  n.  ep.  7.  t.  42. 

11.  To  what  purpose  %b  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ?  saith  the 
Lord :  I  am  foil  of  the  burnt  o£fermgsof  rams,  and  the  fiftt  of  fed  beasts ; 
and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bi:£ocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he  goats. 

*'  How  in  the  name  of  the  gods  shall  we  offer  sacrifice  with  cheerfulness,  if  we  are 
guilty  of  impiety  ?" — ^Xkn.  Anab.  1  y.  c.  7. 

^  The  diyine  nature  is  not  such  as  to  be  seduced  by  presents  like  a  knavish  judge." 

Plat.  AIM.  il  c.  13. 

"  To  receive  gifts  from  a  defiled  person  is  not  at  all  correct  for  either  a  good  man 
or  a  god." — Plat,  de  leg.  1.  iv.  c.  8. 

"  The  man  who  sacrifices,  Pamphilus, 
A  multitude  of  bulls,  or  g^ats,  or  sheep  ; 
Or  prepares  golden  vestments,  purple  raiment. 
Figures  of  ivory,  or  precious  gems, 
TMnkiug  to  render  Grod  propitious  to  him. 
Most  grossly  errs,  and  bears  an  empty  mind. 
Let  him  be  good  and  charitable  rather, 
No  doer  of  uncleanness,  nor  corrupter 
Of  virgin  innocence,  no  murderer,  robber, 
In  quest  of  gain." — Menander. 

*'  These  wicked  persons  entertain  a  notion  that  they  are  able  to  appease  Jupiter 
with  gifts  and  sacrifices  :  they  lose  both  their  labour  and  their  money ;  for  no  petition  of 
the  peijured  is  acceptable  to  him." — Plaut.  Rudens,  prolog,  v.  22. 

*'  Let  not  the  impious  man  attempt  to  appease  the  gods  by  gifts  and  offerings." 

Gic.  de  leg.  1.  n.  c.  9. 
*'  Let  impious  criminals  listen  to  Plato,  that  they  may  not  dare  to  attempt  to  pro- 
pitiate the  gods  with  gifts ;  for  he  forbids  us  to  doubt  what  feelings  Gk)d  must  entertain 
towaids  such,  when  even  a  good  man  is  not  willing  to  xeoeive  presents  from  a  wicked 
one." — Ibid.  c.16. 

"  The  little  gods,  around  thy  sacred  fire, 
No  vast  pro^sion  of  the  victim's  gore, 
But  pliant  myrtle  wreaths  alone  require. 
And  fragrant  h6rbs,  the  pious,  rural  store. 
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A  gratefol  cake,  wben  on  the  liallow'd  shrme 

Offer'd  by  hands  that  know  no  guilty  stain. 
Shall  reconcile  th'  offended  powers  divine, 

When  bleeds  the  pompons  hetacomb  in  vain." 

HoR.  1.  m.  earm.  22. 

*'  What  bribe  hast  thon  to  win  the  powers  divine, 
Thus,  to  thy  nod  ?     The  lungs  and  lights  of  swine. 
No ;  let  me  bring  the  Immortals,  what  the  race 
Of  great  Messala,  now  depraved  and  base, 
On  their  huge  charger,  cannot;— bring  a  mind. 
Where  legal  and  where  moral  sense  are  joined 
With  the  pure  essence ;  holy  thoughts  that  dwell 
In  the  soul's  most  retix«d  and  sacred  cell ; 
A  bosom  dyed  in  Honour's  noblest  grain, 
Deep  dyed ; — ^with  these  let  me  approach  the  fane, 
And  Heaven  will  hear  the  humble  prayer  I  make, 
Though  all  my  offering  be  a  barley  cake." 

Pbrs.  Mi.  n.  V.  2d— 69. 

16.  Cease  to  do  evil; 

17.  Learn  to  do  well. 

"  Fly  from  wickedness  and  strive  to  be  good." — ^Abistot.  Etk,  1.  n,  c.  4. 

18.  Thoagh  yonr  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ;  though 
they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool. 

**  Purple-dyed  in  villainy." — ^Abistoph.  Jckam.  v.  855. 

19.  If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land. 

''  But  God  says,  if  you  ask  good  things  with  a  good  object,  being  yourself  worthy 
of  them,  receive  them." — JiAx.  Tts.  dus.  80. 
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4.  And  he  shall  jndge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people  : 
and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pnminghooks :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

"  The  settled  peace  of  our  emperor  has  bent  me  (a  scythe)  to  unwarlike  uses.  Now 
I  belong  to  the  husbandman ;  formerly  I  belonged  to  the  soldier." — ^Makt.  1.  xiv.  epig.  34. 

For  the  same  figure  reversed,  see  Joel  ni.  i8r  ;  C  • 

'*  The  son  shall  lead  the  life  of  gods,  and  be 
By  gods  and  heroes  seen,  and  gods  and  heroes  see. 
The  jarring  nations  he  in  peace  shall  bind, 
And  with  paternal  virtues  rule  mankind. 
Unbidden  earth  shall  wreathing  ivy  bring. 
And  fragrant  herbs,  the  promises  of  spring." — ^ViRO.  Eel.  iv.  v.  15. 

18.  The  idols  he  shall  utterly  abolish. 

^  Pompey  was  the  first  Roman  who  subdued  the  Jews.  He,  exercising  the  right 
of  a  conqueror,  entered  their  temple.  Thenceforward  it  was  rumoured  abroad  that  within 
it  he  had  found  no  images  of  the  gods,  but  the  residence  of  the  deity  void  of  any,  and  a 
sanctuary  destitute  of  sacred  solemnities." — Tag.  HUt  1.  v.  c.  dl. 
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11.  Woe  trnto  the  wicked  t  it  shall  be  ill  vnth  him:  for  the  reward  of  hid 
hands  shall  be  given  him. 

"  I  say  that  an  lionest  and  good  man  or  woman  is  happy ;  but  an  nnjnst  and 
wicked  one  is  miserable." — Plat.  Oorgiaay  c.  26. 

''  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  who  does  well  should  be  blessed  and  happy } 
bat  that  the  wicked,  and  he  who  does  ill,  should  be  wretched." — Ibid.  c«  62. 

*'  There  are  two  models  in  the  nature  of  things }  one  divine  and  most  happy ;  the 
other  ungodly  and  most  miserable." — Ibid.  TkeaL  c.  25. 

The  consul  Q.  MarciuB  Fhilippus,  speaking  of  the  murders,  ertortionsi  and  viola^ 
tions  of  faith  committed  by  Perseus,  said — 

*'  How  detestable  such  proceedings  were  in  the  sight  of  the  gods,  Perseus  would 
feel  in  the  issue  of  his  a£Eairs ;  for  the  gods  always  f&youred  righteous  and  honorable 
dealings." — Lir.  1.  xliv.  c.  1. 

18.  In  that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  bravery  of  their  tinkling  orna- 
ments about  their  feet,  and  their  cauls,  and  their  round  tires  like  the 
moon, 

19.  The  chainSi  and  the  bracelets,  and  the  mufflers, 

20.  The  bonnets,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  legs,  and  the  headbands,  and 
the  tablets,  and  the  earrings, 

21.  The  rings,  and  nose  jewelsi 

22.  The  changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and  the  mantles^  and  the  wimples,  and 
and  the  crisping  pins» 

28.  The  glasses,  and  the  fine  linen,  and  the  hoods  and  the  vails. 

Plautus  thus  notices  the  extrayagancies  of  the  females  of  his  day  :*- 

''  There  stands  the  scourer,  the  embroiderer,  the  goldsmith,  the  woollen  manu&c> 
turer,  retail  dealers  in  figured  skirts,  dealers  in  women  s  under-clothing,  dyers  in  flame- 
colour,  dyers  in  violet,  dyers  in  wax-colour,  or  else  sleeve-makers,  or  per^mers  ;  there 
stand  the  wholesale  linen  drapers,  shoemakers,  cobblers,  and  slipper-makers ;  there  are  the 
sandal-makers,  and  stainers  in  mallow  colour ;  hair-dressers  and  botchers  inake  their  de- 
mands ;  boddice-makers  stand  here,  niiakers  of  kirtles  there." 

Plaut,  AuM.  Act  III.  so.  10. 

23.  The  glasses. 

Translated  by  Bishop  Lowth,  "  the  transparent  garments :"  compare  verse  17 ; 
where,  as  if  in  retribution,  it  is  said — "  The  Lord  will  uncover  their  secret  parts."  The 
transparent  garments  were  formed  of  a  light  thin  silk,  like  gauze,  and  worn  by  the  most 
delicate  women  who  were  not  the  most  modest. 

Prodicus,  in  his  celebrated  fable,  exhibits  the  personage  of  Sloth  in  this  dress  : — 

"  Her  robe  betrayed 
Through  l^e  clear  texture  every  tender  limb, 
Heightening  the  charms  it  only  seemed  to  shade ; 
And  as  it  flow'd  adown  so  loose  and  thin, 
Her  statue  showed  more  tall,  more  snowy  white  her  skin.*' 

Xen.  Memorab.  1.  ii.  c.  1. 

"  But  how  shall  vice  be  shamed,  when  loosely  drest, 
In  the  light  texture  of  a  cobweb  vest, 
The  wantons  woxQd  reject  a  veil  so  thin, 
And  blush,  while  suffering,  to  display  their  skin." 

Juv.  Sat,  n.  ▼.  66. 
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24.     Instead  of  well-set  hair,  baldness. 

"  If  any  woman  bore  a  cowardly  or  worthless  man,  she  should  sit  behind  her  who 
has  borne  a  brave  man,  with  her  hair  cnt  ronnd  like  a  bowl.*' — ^Abistoph.  I%erj».  r.  845. 

"  The  punishment  oradoltery  is  inflicted  by  the  husband  He  having  cnt  off  the 
woman's  hair,  expels  her  from  the  house  naked,  in  the  presence  of  her  kindred,  and  pur- 
sues her  with  stripes  through  the  village." — Tag.  Ckrm.  c.  19. 

See  notes  on  2  Bangs  n.,  23. 
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20.  Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil ;  that  put  darkness 
for  lights  and  light  for  darkness ;  that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for 
bitter! 

"  Make  too  much  haste  in  nothing ;  in  all  the  works  of  man  the  fitting  season  is 
the  best.  Often  a  man  seeking  gain,  is  hastening  towards  rank  and  honours,  whom  for- 
tune readily  draws  astray  into  a  great  sin,  and  is  wont  to  make  him  deem,  without  diffi* 
eulty,  that  what  is  really  evil,  l^t  is  good :  but  that  what  is  good  and  useful,  that  is 
bad."— Theogn.  v.  401. 

''  If  you  call  these  things  good  which  are  not  good,  such  as  health,  or  comeliness, 
or  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  civil  honours,  or  noble  descent,  and  such  things  which 
are  rather  to  be  counted  as  pleasures  than  as  benefits,  you  go  away  from  the  mysteries ; 
you  off«ad  Gk>d."— Max.  Ttr.  DUb.  23. 

'*  Have  we  a  modest  friend,  and  void  of  art  P 
'  He's  a  &t-headed  wretch,  and  cold  of  heart* 
While  we  conyersa  with  an  ill-natured  age. 
Where  calumny  and  envy  lawless  rage, 
Is  there  a  man  by  long  experience  wise, 
Still  on  his  guard,  nor  open  to  surprise  ? 
His  cautious  wisdom,  and  prudential  fear 
Shall  artifice  and  false  disguise  appear. 
Alas  !  what  laws,  of  how  severe  a  strain^ 
Against  ourselves  we  thoughtlessly  ordain  !*' — Hor.  1. 1.  8aik  3. 

22.    Woe  nnto  them  that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine,  and  men  of  strength 
to  mingle  strong  drink : 

Such  as  boasted  of  the  quantity  they  could  drink  without  being  intoxicated ;  or 
who  laid  wagers  with  one  another  which  could  drink  the  most;  a  practice  much  in 
vogue  among  the  heathen. 

*'  Alexander,  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  the  ftlnei^  pile  of  Calanus,  invited  his 
friends  and  officers  to  supper,  and  to  give  life  to  the  carousal,  promised  that  the  man  who 
drank  most  should  be  crowned  for  his  victory.  Promachus  drank  four  measures  of  wine, 
(about  14  quarts)  and  carried  off  the  crown,  which  was  worth  a  talent,  but  survived  it 
only  three  days.  The  rest  of  the  guests,  as  Chares  tells  us,  drank  to  such  a  degree,  that 
forty-one  of  them  lost  their  lives." — Plut.  Alem.  c.  70. 

Pliny  says  of  the  men  of  his  time : — 

"  The  instant  they  leave  the  bath,  they  seize  hold  of  large  vessels  filled  with  wine 
to  shew  off  their  mighty  powers,  and  so  gulp  down  the  whole  of  the  contents." 

Plin.  HUt.  not.  1.  XIV.  c.  28. 
"  Persons  when  about  to  drink  for  a  wager  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  cyathus  of 
ElsBomeli  (a  sweet  gum  which  exudes  from  the  olive  tree),  by  way  of  prelude." 

Ibid.1.  xxni.  c.50. 
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*<  According  to  Theopbrastos,  persons  when  drinking  for  s  wager  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  powdered  pumice  first." — Ibid.  1.  ixxTi.  c.  42. 

"  Excessive  drinking  in  bagnios,  which  is  now  the  mode  in  Borne,  will  not  here- 
after be  counted  among  our  usages,  because  it  is  one  of  those  practices  which  is  liable  to 
reproach." — Quintil.  1. 1.  c.  6. 

28.  Whose  arrows  are  sharp,  and  all  their  bows  bent,  their  horses'  hoo& 
shall  be  connted  like  flint,  and  their  wheels  like  a  whirlwind : 

The  Babjlonish  cavalry  formed  a  great  part  of  the  strength  of  the  Assyrian 
army.    Cyazares,  describing  the  army  of  Babylon,  says  : — 

*'  The  Assyrians  who  possess  Babylon,  and  the  rest  of  Assyria,  will,  as  I  judge, 
bring  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  horse:  chariots,  as  I  know  very  well,  not  more 
than  two  hundred ;  but  I  believe  a  vast  body  of  foot :  for  so  is  he  accustomed  to  do 
when  he  fiJls  on  us." — ^Xek.  O^np.  1.  n.  o.  I. 
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10.  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  &t,  and  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut 
their  eyes ;  lest  they  see  witii  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and 
understand  with  their  heart,  and  convert,  and  be  healed. 

A  proverbial  expression,  common  to  many  languages. 

"  According  to  the  proverb—'  seeing  not  to  see,  and  hearing  not  to  hear.* " 

Dehosth.  Cimlr.  ArinUg.  i. 

Prometheus  says  of  mankind : — 

''  The  ills  of  man  you*ve  heard  ;  I  formed  his  mind, 
And  thro'  the  doud  of  barb'rous  ignorance 
Difiused  the  beams  of  knowledge ;  they  saw  indeed, 
Yet  saw  not ;  they  heard,  but  heajrd  in  vain." 

^SCR.  Prom,  vmei.  v.  443. 
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10.  Moreover  the  Lord  spake  again  to  Ahaz,  saying, 

11.  Ask  thee  a  sign  of  the  Lord  thy  God  ;  ask  it  either  in  the  depth  or  in 
the  height  above. 

Thus  Ulysses  prays  for  a  sign  : — 

"  Jove,  and  eternal  thrones ;  with  heaven  to  friend, 
If  the  long  series  of  my  woes  shall  end ; 
Of  human  race  now  rising  from  repose. 
Let  one  a  blissfrd  omen  here  disclose ; 
And,  to  confirm  my  &ith,  propitious  Jove  1 
Vouchsafe  the  sanction  of  a  sign  above/' — ^Hom.  Odyta.  xx.  v.  100. 

15.  Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,  that  he  may  know  to  refuse  the  eyil, 
and  choose  the  good. 

Homer  writes  of  the  daughters  of  Pandarus  : — 
\  "  Venus,  in  tender  delicacy  rears, 
.     With  honey,  milk,  and  wine  their  tender  years." — Odyts.  1.  xx.  v.  68. 
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**  On  Ida*B  billB  the  goat  Amalthea  bred. 

There  gave  thee  suck  ;  and  mountain-honey  fed, 

From  bees  that  o'er  the  cliffs  appear  in  swarms, 
(  Prepare  their  waxen  domes  with  hoarse  alarms, 
,  Collect  the  sweets  of  every  fragrant  flower, 

And  on  thy  lips  distil  the  ambrosial  shower." 

Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  y.  48. 
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6.  Forasmuch  as  this  people  refaseth  the  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softly, 
and  rejoice  in  Bezin  and  Bemaliah's  son : 

7.  Now,  therefore,  behold,  the  Lord  bringeth  up  upon  them  the  waters  of 
the  liver,  strong  and  many,  even  the  King  of  Assyria,  and  all  his  gloijr: 
and  he  shall  come  up  oyer  all  his  channels,  and  go  over  all  his  banks. 

The  brook  and  the  river  are  pnt  for  the  kingdoms  to  which  they  belong.  Virgil, 
to  express  the  snbmission  of  some  of  the  eastern  and  other  conntries  to  the  Roman  arms, 
•ays — 

**  Here  the  tamed  Euphrates  humbly  glides ; 
And  there  the  Rhine  submits  her  swelling  tides  ; 
And  proud  Araxes,  whom  no  bridge  could  bind." 

JEtt.  l.vin.  V.  726. 
Horace  describes  the  river  Aufidus  as  a  iype  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

''  As  branching"Aufidus,  who  laves 
The  Daunian  realms,  fierce  rolls  its  waves, 
When  to  the  ^Iden  labours  of  the  swain 
He  meditatesjhis  wrath,  and  deluges  the  plain, 
So  Claudius,  with  impetuous  might, 
Broke  through  the  iron  ranks  of  fight ; 
From  front  to  rear  the  bloodless  victor  sped, 
Mow'd  down  th'  embattled  field,  and  wide  the  slaughter  spread." 

Hob.  1.  IV.  carm.  14. 
Lnoan  applies  the  same  figure  to  Pompey — 

*'  Wide  o'er  the  plains  diffused  his  legions  range, 
«     And  their  close  camp  for  freer  fields  exchange. 
So,  rais'd  by  melting  streams  of  Alpine  snow, 
Beyond  his  utmost  margin  swells  the  Po, 
And  loosely  lets  the  spreading  deluge  flow." 

LucAN.  Phars,  1.  vi.  v.  272. 

Juvenal,  inveighing  against  the  corruption  of  Rome,  by  the  importation  of  Asiatic 
manners,  says — 

"  Syrian  Orontes  has  long  since  flowed  into  the  Tiber." — Juv.  Sai,  in.  v.  62. 
Herodotus  says  that  the  Cretans  went  to  besiege  Sicania — 
"  Being  incited  by  the  deity  to  do  so." — ^Hdt.  1.  vn.  c.  170. 

19.  And  when  they  shall  say  nnto  youj  Seek  nnto  them  that  have  familiar 
spirits,  and  unto  wizards  that  peep,  and  that  mutter :  should  not  a 
people  seek  unto  their  God  ?  for  the  living  to  the  dead  ? 

It  was  a  popular  belief  among  the  heathen,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  that  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  uttered  a  feeble  stridulous  sound  very  different  from  the  natural  human  voice. 
The  pretenders  to  the  art  of  necromancy,  who  were  chiefly  women,  had  a  way  of  uttering 
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sonnds  as  if  they  were  formed  not  by  the  organs  of  speech,  but  deep  in  the  chest  or  in 
the  belly ;  and  were  thence  called  ventriloqui.  The  "  woman  that  had  a  familiar  spirit," 
whom  Saul  consulted  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7.)  is  called  in  the  Septuagint,  a  yentriloquist. 
Compare  Is.  xxix.  4. 

'^  The  poet  says  that  he  secretly  assisted  other  poets,  having  entered  the  beUies  of 
others  in  imitation  of  the  prophetic  power  and  device  of  Euiycles  (a  famous  ventriloquist) 
and  poured  forth  many  comedies." — ^Abistoph.  Fesp.  v.  1017. 

'*  Spirits,  speaking  within  the  bellies  of  possessed  folks,  which  in  old  time  were 
called  Engastrimyihi  and  Enryclees,  and  are  now  termed  Pythons,  entered  into  the 
bodies  of  prophets,  spake  by  their  mouths,  and  used  their  tongues  and  voices  as  organs 
and  instruments  of  speech.  — Plut.  de  dtfecL  orac.  c.  9. 

"  Not  to  be  tedious,  or  repeat 
How  flats  and  sharps  in  concert  meet. 
With  which  the  ghosts  and  hags  maintain 
A  dialogue  of  passing  strain." — ^HoB.  1. 1.  Sai.  8. 

21.  And  they  shall  pass  through  it,  hardly  bestead  and  hungry :  and  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  they  shall  be  hungry,  they  shall  fret 
themselves,  and  curse  their  king  and  their  God,  and  look  upward. 

"  When  I  can  neither  bring  over  things  to  my  own  inclination,  nor  tear  out  the 
eyes  of  him  who  hinders  me,  I  sit  down  and  groan,  and  revile  him  whom  I  can, 
Jupiter  and  the  rest  of  the  gods.     For  what  are  they  to  me  if  they  take  no  care  of  me  ?" 

Epict.  Li.  c.27. 


ISAIAH  IX. 
2.     The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light. 

'*  Truly  a  great  light  arose  to  the  Athenians  when  Aristogeiton  and  Harmodius 
killed  Hipparchus." — Simonides,  apud  Anthol  Grac, 

,See  notes  on  1  Kings  xi.  86,  and  Fs.  xxvn.  1. 

6.  For  every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  confused  noise,  and  garments 
rolled  in  blood  ;  but  this  shall  be  with  burning  and  fuel  of  fire* 

The  burning  of  heaps  of  armour  gathered  from  the  field  of  battle,  as  an  offering 
to  the  god  of  victory,  was  a  custom  which  prevailed  among  some  heathen  nations.  Ola 
Evander  refers  to  the  days  of  his  youthfiil  prowess,  when — 

"  Beneath  PrcBneste's  waJl— 
I  made  the  foremost  foe  retire. 
And  set  whole  heaps  of  conquered  shields  on  fire." 

ViKG.  jEn,  1.  vm.  V.  561. 

t.     The  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  In  Ionia  are  two  figures  of  King  Sesostris,  formed  out  of  a  rock.  Across  the 
breast,  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  there  is  this  inscription  in  the  sacred  characters  of 
Egypt — *  I  conquered  this  country  by  the  might  of  my  shoulders.'  *' — Hdt.  L  ii.  c.  106. 

ISAIAH  XI. 

€L  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down 
with  the  kid ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling  together ; 
ttudv  little  child  shall  lead  them. 
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7.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed ;  their  yonng  ones  shall  lie  down 
together :  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox. 

8.  And  the  sacking  child  shall  play  on  the  bole  of  the  asp^  and  the  weaned 
child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice'  den. 

Theocrihis  sings  of  the  yotuig  Hercules — 

"  Old  earth  with  wonder  shall  his  glories  fill — 
Men — savage  beasts,  obedient  to  his  will ! 
Then  with  the  fieiwn  the  harmless  wolf  shall  dwell, 
And  range,  in  social  sports,  the  embowering  dell !" 

Theocb.  JdylL  XXIV.  v.  84 

Virgil  thus  celebrates  the  birth  of  Saloninns,  son  of  Pollio,  the  consul — 

'^  The  goats Vith  swelling  dugs  shall  homeward  speed, 
And  lowing  herds,  secure  from  lions  feed. 
His  cradle  shall  with  rising  flowers  be  crown'd : 
The  serpent's  brood  shall  £e  ;  the  sacred  ground 
Shall  weeds  and  pois'nous  herbs  re^se  to  bear ; 
Each  common  bush  shall  Syrian  roses  wear." — ViRQ.  Eel,  iv.  v.  21. 

**  When  goats,  untaught,  forsake  the  flow'ry  vale, 
And  bring  their  swelling  udders  to  the  pail ; 
Nor  evening  bears  the  i^eep-fold  growl  around, 
Nor  mining  vipers  heave  the  tainted  ground ; 
Nor  watery  Eurus  deluges  the  plain, 
Nor  heats  excessive  bum  the  springing  grain." — HoR.  1.  v.  earm.  16. 

15.  And  the  Lord  shall  utterly  destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea  ; 
and  with  his  mighty  wind  shall  he  shake  his  hand  over  the  river,  and 
shall  smite  it  in  the  seven  streams,  and  make  men  go  over  dryshod. 

"  Cyrus,  in  his  march  to  Babylon,  arrived  at  the  river  Gyndes,  which  rising  in  the 
mountain  of  Matiene,  and  passing  through  the  country  of  the  Dameans,  loses  itself  in 
the  Tigris.  While  Cyrus  was  endeavouring  to  pass  this  river,  which  he  could  not  ac- 
complish without  boats,  one  of  the  white  consecrated  horses  boldly  entering  the  stream,  in 
his  attempts  to  cross  it,  was  borne  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current  and  totally  lost. 
Cyrus,  exasperated  by  the  accident  made  a  vow  that  he  would  render  this  stream  so 
insignificant  that  women  should  hereafter  be  able  to  cross  it  without  so  much  as  wetting 
their  feet.  He  accordingly  suspended  his  design  on  Babylon,  and  divided  his  forces 
into  two  parts ;  he  then  marked  out  witli  a  line  on  each  side  the  river  180  trenches ; 
these  were  dug  according  to  his  orders ;  and  so  great  a  number  of  men  were  employed 
that  he  accomplished  his  purpose." — Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  189. 

The  word  Umffue  is  used  in  the  sftme  sense.  Josh.  xv.  2,  5.     Also  by  the  Latins — 

**  Cassandrea  is  situated  on  a  lofty  tongue  of  land  which  stretches  into  the  ocean." 

Liv.  1.  XLtV.  c.  11. 

''  The  coast  of  Hesperia  projects  into  the  sea  a  small  tongue  of  land." 

Luc.  PharB.  1.  ii.  v.  614. 


ISAIAH  XIII. 


1.     The  burden  of  Babylon. 

The  following  passages  represent  the  inspired  person  as  labouring  and  trembling 
under  the  weight  or  burden  of  the  divine  injunction. 

"  But  whence  those  secret  tears,  that  stifled  groan  P 
Too  well,  alas !  th%  fatal  cause  is  known. 

2b2 
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Tbu8  shook  the  trembling  chief  beDeath  the  weight 
Of  imaged  mischiefs,  and  portended  &te. 
Grreat  was  their  grief  while  yet  it  lay  conceal'd, 
But  greater  when  the  mischief  was  reveal'd." 

Stat.  Tkeb,  1.  ul  t.  548. 

''  Lo  !  chilling  horror  creeps  throngh  aU  the  breast 
Of  their  sage  prophet,  by  the  god  possess'd, 
And  urges  him  tamultuons  to  disclose 
The  Fates'  designs  upon  his  conntry's  foes." — Ibid.  L  x.  v.  165. 

''  O,  Phoebus  !  if  I  have  submitted  to  the  burden  of  thy  command,  come  to  me 
often,  and  inspire  my  mind." — ^Ibid.  v.  340. 

9.  Behold,  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh,  cmel  both  with  wrath  and  fierce 
anger,  to  lay  the  land  desolate:  and  he  shall  destroy  the  smners 
thereof  out  of  it. 

10.  For  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  constellations  thereof  shall  not  giye 
their  Ught :  the  sun  shall  be  darkened  in  his  going  forth,  and  the  moon 
shall  not  cause  her  Ught  to  shine. 

The  whole  narration,  says  Maimonides,  represents  the  hapless  condition  of  a 
Tanquished  man,  to  whom  light  itself  seems  blaclmess,  sweetness  bitter,  earth  shut  up, 
and  heaven  threatening  ruin.  Theoclymenus,  the  seer,  in  the  Odyssey,  prodaims  in. 
somewhat  similar  language  the  impending  destruction  of  the  sailors. 

"  Thick  swarms  the  spacious  hall  with  howling  ghosts. 

To  people  Orcus,  and  the  bxLming  coasts  ! 
•  Nor  gives  the  sun  his  golden  orb  to  roll, 

But  universal  night  usurps  the  pole !" — Hon.  Odyu,  1.  xx.  v.  355. 

11.  I  will  punish  the  world  for  their  evil. 

Meaning  the  Babylonish  empire.  Minos  speaks  in  the  same  figurative  terms  of 
Crete. 

"  Crete  is  my  world."— Ov.  Metam.  1.  vni.  ▼.  99. 

16.  Their  children  also  shall  be  dashed  to  pieces  before  their  eyes ;  their 
houses  shall  be  spoiled,  and  their  wives  ravished. 

Priam  anticipates  similar  woes  as  the  usual  fate  of  a  dented  city. 

**  My  heroes  slain^  my  bridal  bed  o'ertumed. 
My  daughters  ravished,  and  my  city  bum'd, 
My  bleeding  infants  dash*d  against  the  floor  ; 
These  I  have  yet  to  see,  perhaps  yet  more." — Hon.  //.  1.  xxii.  v.  63. 

17.  Behold,  I  will  stir  up  the  Medes  against  them,  which  shall  not  regard 
silver ;  and  aa/or  gold,  they  shall  not  deUght  in  it. 

There  are  many  examples  in  ancient  history  of  bribes  offered  to  the  conquerors  by 
the  vanquished  to  induce  them  to  spare  their  lives.  See  2  Kings,  xii.  18.  Dolon  entreats 
Ulysses — 

"  O  spare  my  youth,  and  for  the  breath  I  owe, 
Large  gifbs  of  price  my  father  shall  bestow  : 
Vast  heaps  of  brass  shall  in  your  ships  be  told, 
And  steel  weU-temper'd  and  refulgent  gold." — HoM.  II.  1.  x.  v.  378. 
Magus  prays — 

'*  O  !  spare  my  life,  and  send  me  back  to  see 
My  longing  sire,  and  tender  progeny. 
A  lofty  house  I  have,  and  wealth  untold. 
In  silver  ingots,  and  in  bars  of  spold : 
AJl  these,  and  sums  besides,  which  see  no  day. 
The  ransom  of  this  one  poor  life  shall  pay." — ViBO.  J5».  1.  x.  ▼.  525. 
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Cjms  was  not  only  of  a  liberal  and  generous  disposition  himself,  bat  bis  army,  of 
wbicb  the  Modes  formed  a  considerable  part,  were  of  the  same  spirit.  Cyras  praises  ihem 
for  this — 

**  Ye  Modes  and  others  who  now  hear  me,  I  well  know  that  yoa  have  not  accom- 
panied me  on  this  expedition  with  a  view  of  acquiring  wealth." — Xbn.  Oyrop,  1.  v.  c.  I. 

Oobiyas  having  entertained  C3rras  and  his  army,  Cyras  proposes  to  give  him  the 
first  and  plentiful  booty  which  they  had  taken  from  the  land  of  Babylon  : — 

^ '  Gobryas,  my  friends,  has  entertained  us  with  good  things  in  great  abundance; 
therefore  after  having  taken  oat  what  is  doe  to  the  gods  and  what  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  army,  if  we  should  give  the  remainder  of  the  booty  to  him,  we  should  do  a  handsome 
thing,  bv  making  it  appear  that  we  endeavour  in  benefits  to  exceed  our  benefactors.' 
When  they  heard  this  they  all  commended  and  applauded  it ;  and  one  of  them  spoke 
thus :  *  This  will  we  do,  Cyrus,  by  all  means ;  for  I  believe  that  Gobryas  took  us  for 
beggarly  people,  because  we  came  not  with  daricks  in  abundance,  and  do  not  drink  out 
of  golden  cups ;  but  if  we  do  this  that  you  propose,  he  may  then  understand  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  generous  even  without  gold.  Go  then,  and  having  delivered  to  the  Magi 
what  is  due  to  the  gods,  call  Gobryas  and  give  him  the  remainder/  " — Ibid.  c.  3, 

18.  TAeir  bows  also  shall  dash  the  young  men  to  pieces ;  and  they  shall 
have  no  pity  on  the  fruit  of  the  womb;  their  eye  shall  not  spare 
children. 

"The  Psrsians  carried  large  bows." — Hdt.  1.  vn.  c.  61. 

"  The  barbarians  were  very  skilful  archers ;  their  bows  were  nearly  three  cubits  in 
length,  and  their  arrows  more  than  two.  When  they  discharged  their  arrows  they  drew 
the  striuff  by  pressing  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  bow  with  their  left  foot.  These  arrows 
pierced  through  the  shields  and  corslets  of  our  men." — ^Xen.  Anab.  1.  iv.  c.  2. 

19.  And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Ghaldees'  ex- 
cellency, Euiall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

"  Babylon,  the  capital  of  all  the  nations  of  Ghaldasa,  long  enjoyed  the  greatest 
celebrity  of  all  cities  throughout  the  whole  world  :  and  it  is  from  this  place  that  the  re- 
maining parts  of  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  received  the  name  of  Babylonia.  The  circuit 
of  its  wall?,  which  were  200  feet  in  height  was  60  miles.  These  walls  were  also  50  feet 
in  breadth,  reckoning  to  every  foot  three  fingers'  breadth  beyond  the  ordinary  measure  of 
our  foot.  The  river  Euphrates  flowed  through  the  city,  with  quays  of  marvellous  work- 
manship erected  on  either  side.  The  temple  there  of  Jupiter  Belus  is  still  in  existence. 
In  aU  other  respects  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  desert." — Plin.  Hist.  fiat.  1.  vx.  c.  30. 

20.  It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  genera- 
tion to  generation :  neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there ;  neither 
shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there. 

''  The  parts  of  Mesopotamia  towards  the  south,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  moun- 
tainSy  are  an  arid  and  barren  district,  occupied  by  the  Arabian  Scenitas  (dwellers  in 
tents),  a  tribe  of  robbers  and  shepherds  who  readily  move  from  place  to  place,,  whenever 
pasture  or  booty  begins  to  be  exhausted.*' — Stbab.  1.  xvi.  c.  1. 
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12.  0  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning. 

"  Last,  Lucifer 
Sprang  radiant  from  the  dawn-appearing  mom, 
And  all  the  glittering  stars  that  girt  the  heaven.*' 

Hes.  Tkeo^.  V.  381. 
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"  O  Phosphorufl  (Lucifer),  bring  back  tbe  day."— Mart.  1.  vra.  epiff..21. 

'^  The  stars  were  fled ;  for  Lucifer  had  chased 
The  stars  away  and  fled  himself  at  last." — Ov.  Metam,  L  n.  ▼.  115. 

*'  As  the  shades  fled  the  sinking  stars  were  gone, 
And  Lucifer,  the  last,  was  left  alone." — Luc.  Phars.  1. 1.  v.  232. 

19.  But  thou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave  like  an  abominable  branch,  and  as 
the  raiment  of  those  that  are  slain,  thrust  through  with  a  sword,  that 
go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit ;  as  a  carcase  trodden  under  feet. 

A  fate  which  befel  the  body  of  Nicotris,  supposed  to  have  been  the  grandmother  of 
Belshazzar. 

''  The  Queen  caused  her  tomb  to  be  erected  over  one  of  the  principal  gates  of 
Babylon.  The  tomb  remained  without  injury  until  the  time  and  reign  of  Parius.  The 
gate,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  of  no  use,  from  a  general  aversion  to  pass  through  a  place 
where  a  dead  body  was  laid.  Darius  opened  the  tomb  ;  but  instead  of  finding  riches  fas 
he  had  reason  to  expect),  he  saw  only  the  dead  body,  with  this  inscription — If  your  avarice 
had  not  been  equaUy  base  and  insatiable,  you  would  not  have  intruded  upon  tiie  repose  of 
the  dead.'*— Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  187. 

20.  Thou  shalt  not  be  joined  with  them  in  burial,  because  thou  hast  de- 
stroyed thy  land,  and  slain  thy  people. 

Xenophon  g^ves  the  following  instance  of  this  king's  cruelty : — 

"  Gobiyas,  an  Assyrian,  came  to  C3rrus  entreating  his  sympailiy  and  assistance, 
saying,  *"  I  am  childless ;  for  he  that  was  my  only  son,  an  excellent  youth  who  loved  and 
honoured  me,  the  king  invited  to  hunt  with  him  as  a  friend,  and  a  bear  appearing  in 
view,  they  both  pursued.  The  present  king  having  thrown  his  spear,  missed  his  aim ; 
and  my  son,  malang  his  throw,  brought  the  bear  to  &e  ground.  He  was  then  enraged, 
but  kept  his  envy  concealed ;  but  presently  a  lion  falling  in  their  way  he  again  missed,  and 
again  my  son,  lutting  his  mark,  killed  the  lion,  and  said,  I  have  twice  thrown  single 
javelins,  and  brought  the  beasts  each  time  to  the  ground.  Upon  this  the  impious  wretch 
contained  his  malice  no  longer,  but,  snatching  a  lance  from  one  of  his  followers,  struck  it 
into  his  breast,  and  took  away  the  life  of  my  dear  and  only  son.'  " 

Xen,  CSfrop.  1.  IV.  c.  6, 

20.  The  seed  of  evil-doers  shall  never  be  renowned. 

"  O  cease  from  sin — if  other  reasons  fail 
Lest  our  own  frailties  make  our  children  frail.*' — Juv.  Sat,  xrv.  v.  88. 

25.  I  will  break  the  Assyrian  in  my  land,  and  upon  my  mountains 
tread  him  under  foot :  then  shall  his  yoke  depart  from  off  them,  and  his 
burden  depart  from  off  their  shoulders. 

The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  are  the  same  people.  The  destruction  of  their 
armies  "  in  God's  mountains  "  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib's  army 
near  Jerusalem. 

"  The  Assyrians  are  masters  of  many  capital  towns ;  but  their  place  of  greatest 
strength  and  fame  is  Babylon,  where,  after  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  was  the  royal 
residence." — Hdt.  1.  L  c.  178. 

"  Assyria  is  contiguous  to  Persia  and  Susiana.  This  name  is  given  to  Babylonia, 
and  to  a  large  tract  of  country  around." — Strab.  1.  xvi.  c.  1, 
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2.     He  is  gone  ap  to  Bajith,  and  to  Dibon,  the  high  places,  to  weep 
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Moab  shall  howl  over  Nebo,  and  over  Medeba :  on  all  their  heads  shall 
be  baldness,  and  every  beard  cut  oflf. 

"  The  rites  of  woe 
Are  all,  alas  !  the  living  can  bestow  : 
0*er  the  congenial  dnst  enjoin'd  to  shear 
The  gracefbl  cnrl,  and  drop  the  tender  tear." 

HoM.  OdyM.  L  lY.  V.  197. 

*'  Everywhere  else  it  is  cnstomary,  in  case  of  death,  for  those  who  are  most  nearly 
affected  to  cnt  off  the  hair  in  testimony  of  sorrow  ;  but  the  Egyptians  who,  at  otiier 
times  have  their  heads  closely  shorn,  suffer  the  hair,  on  this  occasion,  to  grow." 

Hdt.  1.  II.  c.  36. 

**  Polybius  says  that  king  Pmsias  used  to  meet  the  Roman  ambassadors  wearing 
a  cap  and  having  his  head  shaved ;  calling  himself  a  freed  slave  of  the  Roman  people  and 
humbling  himself  before  them  in  many  o&er  ways." — Liv.  1.  xlv.  c.  44. 

See  notes  on  Jer.  vii.  29. 
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10.  The  treaders  shall  tread  out  no  wine  in  their  presses ;  I  have  made 
their  vintage  shouting  to  cease. 

'^  Diachyton  (a  sweet  wine)  is  made  by  drying  grapes  in  the  sun,  and  then  placing 
them  for  seven  days  in  a  cloeipd  pLuce  upon  hurdles,  some  seven  feet  from  the  ground, 
care  being *taken  to  protect  them  at  night  from  the  dews.  *  On  the  eighth  day  they  are 
trodden  out." — Plin.  HU.  nai.  1.  xiv.  c.  11, 

See  ck.  lxiii.,  1. 
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2.     Vessels  of  bulrushes. 

'*  The  papyrus  grows  either  in  the  marshes  of  Egypt,  or  in  the  sluggish  waters  of 
the  Nile.  The  Egyptians  construct  boats  of  it,  and  of  the  outer  coat  they  make  sails 
and  masts  aud  ropes.     A  papyrus  grows  also  in  the  river  Euphrates." 

Plin.  Hist.  nat.  1.  xiii.  c.  22. 

"  The  navigation  from  the  continent  of  India  to  Taprobane  (probably  Ceylon)  was 
formerly  confined  to  vessels  constructed  of  papyrus,  with  the  tackle  peculiar  to  the  Nile." 

Ibid.  1.  vi.  c.  24. 

"  When  the  Nile  overflows  its  banks,  the  Memphitic  boat  is  formed  of  the  swampy 
papyrus." — Luc.  PharB.  1.  iv.  c.  136. 

2.    A  nation  meted  out,  and  trodden  down,  whose  land  the  rivers  have 
spoiled. 

Supposed  to  allude  to  the  method  of  tillage  in  use  among  the  Egyptians. 

"  In  Egypt,  as  soon  as  the  river  has  spread  itself  over  their  lands,  and  returned  to 
its  bed,  each  man  scatters  the  seed  over  his  ground,  and  waits  patiently  for  the  harvest, 
without  any  other  care  than  that  of  turning  some  swine  into  the  fields  to  tread  down  the 
grain." — ^Hdt.  1.  ii.  c.  14, 

'^  The  country  people  turn  in  their  cattle  upon  the  sowed  ground  to  tread  down  the 
com ;  and  four  or  five  months  after  they  reap  it." — DiOD.  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  3. 
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^  ^'  Those  who  inhabit  the  low  country,  and  the  flats  along  the  river  Nile,  when  the 
nver  is  returned  within  its  banks,  sow  their  seed,  and  soon  afterwards  torn  in  their  bogs, 
who  partly  by  trampling  it,  and  partly  by  turning  the  soil  over  it  with  their  snouts,  cover 
the  seeds  which  the  husbandmen  have  sown." — Plut.  Sympoa.  qu,  5. 
The  same  thing  is  related  by  Pliny  1.  xvm.  c.  18. 

8.  All  ye  inhabitants  of  the  world,  and  dwellers  on  the  earth,  see  ye,  when 
he  lifteth  up  an  ensign  on  the  mountains;  and  when  he  bloweth  a 
trumpet,  hear  ye. 

The  sounding  of  the  trumpet  is  mentioned  by  Homer  in  his  introduction  to  the 
battle  of  the  gods  : — 

"  Heaven  in  loud  thunders  bids  the  trumpets  sound. 
And  wide  beneath  them  groans  the  rending  ground." 

//.  1.  XXI.  V.  388. 
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2.  And  I  will  set  the  Egyptians  against  the  Egyptians  :  and  they  shall 
fight  every  one  against  his  brother,  and  every  one  against  his  neighbour; 
city  against  city,  and  kingdom  against  kkigdom. 

These  divisons  among  the  Nomes  of  Egypt  are  noticed  by  Herodotus  and  Diodo- 
rus,  as  follows : — 

"  At  the  death  of  their  sovereign  the  priest  of  Vulcan,  the  Egyptian  priests,  who  could 
not  live  without  kings,  chose  twelve,. among  whom  they  divided  the  dmerent  districts  of 
E^pt.  These  twelve  kings  were  offering  sacrifice,  on  a  certain  occasion,  in  the  temple 
of  vulcan,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  festival  were  about  to  make  the  accustomed  libation  ; 
for  this  purpose  the  chief  priest  handed  to  them  the  golden  cups  used  on  these  solemnities ; 
but  he  mistook  the  number,  and  instead  of  twelve  gave  only  eleven.  Psammitichus,  who 
was  the  last  of  them,  not  having  a  cup,  took  off  his  helmet,  which  happened  to  be  of 
brass,  and  from  this  poured  his  libation.  The  other  kings  observing  this  action  remem- 
bered the  prediction  of  the  oracle  '  that  he  among  them  who  should  pour  a  libation  from 
a  brazen  vessel  should  be  sole  monarch  of  Egypt.'  They  therefore  confined  him  to  the 
marshy  parts  of  the  country,  and  forbade  him  to  leave  it  or  to  communicate  with  the  rest 
of  Egypt.  He  afterwards  entered  into  an  alliance  with  a  body  of  lonians  and  Carians, 
attached  and  vanquished  the  eleven  kings,  and  became  sole  sovereign  of  Egypt." 

Hdt.  l.n.  c.147— 16S. 

"  After  the  abdication  of  Sabacon  (supposed  to  be  the  So  who  joined  with  Hosea, 
king  of  Israel)  there  was  anarchy  in  Egypt  for  two  years  ;  but  the  people  falling  into  broils 
and  tumults  and  slaughter  one  of  another,  twelve  of  the  chief  nobility  took  upon  them 
the  regal  power  and  authority.  Psammeticus,  one  of  the  kings,  whose  province  was  upon 
the  sea  coast,  being  envied  by  the  others  on  account  of  the  wealth  which  he  derived  firom 
commerce,  made  war  upon  him ;  but  he,  having  hired  soldiers  frx)m  Arabia,  gained  a 
victory  over  them.  Some  of  the  kings  were  slain,  and  the  rest  fied  into  Africa ;  and 
Psammeticus  gained  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom." — Diod.  Sio.  1.  I.  c.  5. 

Tbere  were  similar  distractions  at  a  later  period,  when  contending  armies  met 
under  king  Apries  or  Pharaoh-hophra  and  Amasis,  a  nobleman  of  Egypt. 

"  Apries,  with  his  auxiliaries,  and  Amasis,  at  the  head  of  the  Egyptians,  met  and 
fought  at  Momemphis." — Hdt.  1.  ii.  c.  169. 

**  Amasis  being  sent  against  the  rebels  by  Apries,  not  only  slighted  the  king's  com- 
mands, but  incited  them  to  a  higher  degree  of  rage,  and  himself  turned  rebel,  and  was 
created  king.  The  king  was  forced  to  fly  for  aid  to  his  stipendiary  soldiers,  but  waa 
defeated  by  Amasis  and  strangled." — Diod.  Sic.  1. 1,  c.  6. 
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The  propbeoj  was  again  ftdfiUed  in  i^e  dyil  wan  between  Tachos  and  Necta- 
nebos: — 

'^  Wlien  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  declared  war^against  the  Per8ian%  was 
far  away  from  Egypt,  and  had  encamped  in  Phoenicia,  the  goyemor  of  Egypt,  whom  he 
had  deputed  in  his  absence,  revolted,  and  sent  to  Nectanebns,  the  king's  son,  to  take  upon 
him  the  kingdom  of  Egypt :  from  this  beguming  there  arose  soon  after  a  most  cmel  and 
bloody  war :  for  Nectimebns  consented  to  the  treason  against  his  &ther,  and  drew  oyer 
to  hixnself  the  commanders  and  soldiers  of  the  arnfy." — iBip.  1.  xy.  c.  II. 

'*  Nectanabis,  cousin  of  Tachos,  who  commanded  part  of  the  forces,  revolted,  and 
was  proclaimed  long  by  the  Egyptians.  At  the  same  time  there  rose  up  in  Mendes  an- 
other competitor  to  dispute  the  crown  with  Nectanabis ;  and  that  competitor  advanced 
with  100,000  men,  whom  he  had  soon  assembled.  Nectanabis  (by  the  help  of  Agesilaus, 
«who  had  come  over  from  Sparta  to  assist  Tachos,  and  who  had  forwards  revolted,  and 
gone  over  to  his  son)  obtained  firm  possession  of  the  kingdom." 

Plut.  J^e».  c.  xxxvn.  8. 

8.  And  the  spirit  of  Egypt  shall  fiedl  in  the  midst  thereof;  and  I  wiU 
destroy  the  counsel  thereof:  and  they  shall  seek  to  the  idols,  and  to  the 
charmers,  and  to  them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  to  the  wizards. 

<<  Psammenitus  when  in  exile  among  the  fens,  being  resolved  to  avenge  himself 
upon  the  eleven  kings,  his  persecutors,  sent  to  the  oracle  of  Latona,  at  Butos,  which  has 
among  the  Egyptians  the  highest  character  for  veracity.  He  was  informed  that  the  sea 
should  avenge  his  cause  by  producing  brazen  figures  of  men  ;  and  soon  afterwards  a  body 
of  lonians  and  Carians,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  voyage  of  plunder,  were  compelled  by 
distress  to  touch  at  Egypt :  they  landed  in  brazen  armour.  Psammenitus,  having  formed 
alliance  with  these,  overthrew  we  eleven  kings." — ^Hdt.  1.  n.  c.  152. 

8.  The  fishers  also  shall  mourn,  and  all  they  that  cast  angle  into  the 
hrooks  shall  lament,  and  they  that  spread  nets  upon  the  waters  shall 
languish. 

"  The  Egyptians,  to  procure  themselves  more  easily  the  means  of  sustenance,  make 
use  of  the  following  expedient : — When  the  waters  have  risen  to  the  estimated  height,  and 
all  their  fields  are  overflowed,  there  appears  above  the  surface  an  immense  quantity  of 
plants  of  the  lily  species,  which  the  Egyptians  call  the  Lotos  :  these  having  cut  down, 
they  dry  in  the  sun.  The  seed  of  the  flower,  which  resembles  that  of  the  poppy,  they 
bake,  and  make  into  a  kind  of  bread :  they  also  eat  the  root  of  this  plant,  which  is  round, 
of  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  about  the  size  of  an  apple.  Of  the  byblus,  which  is  an  annual 
plant,  after  taking  it  firom  a  marshy  place,  where  it  grows,  they  cut  off  the  tops,  and  apply 
them  to  various  uses :  they  eat  or  sell  what  remains,  which  is  nearly  a  cubit  in  length." 

Hdt.  1.  II.  c.  92. 

^'  There  are  three  tribes  of  the  Babylonians  whose  only  food  is  fish.  They  pre- 
pare it  thus ;  having  dried  it  in  the  sun,  they  beat  it  very  smaU  in  a  mortar,  and  after- 
wards sift  it  through  a  piece  of  fine  cloth :  they  then  form  it  into  cakes,  or  bake  it  as  bread." 

Hdt.  1. 1,  c.  200. 

'*  With  a  considerable  part  of  this  people  (the  Eg^tians)  fish  constitutes  the 
principal  article  of  food ;  they  dry  it  in  the  sun  and  eat  it  without  further  preparation." 

Ibid.  1.  il  c.92. 

"  Each  person  has  a  net,  with  which  they  fish  by  day^  and  with  which  they  cover 
their  beds  by  night,  to  protect  them  from  the  gnats." — Ibid.  c.  95. 

9.  Moreover  they  that  work  in  fine  flax,  and  they  that  weave  networks, 
shall  be  confounded. 

"  The  manufacture  of  linen  is  peculiar  to  the  Colchians  and  the  Egyptians.  The 
linen  which  comes  from  Colchis  the  Greeks  call  Sardonian  ;  the  linen  of  Egypt^ 
Egyptian."— Hdt.  l.ii.  c.106. 
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''The  flax  of  Egypt,  though  the  least  strong  of  all  as  a  tissue,  is  <2iat  from  which 
the  greatest  profits  are  derived.  There  is  no  tissue  known  that  is  superior  to  those  made 
from  the  thread  of  the  Egyptian  zylon,  either  for  whiteness,  softness,  or  dressing :  the 
most  esteemed  vestments*  worn  by  the  priests  of  Egypt  are  made  of  it.'' 

Plin.  Siai.  fuU.  L  xdl  c.  2. 

See  Ex.  xxvhl  39. 
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1.     In  the  year  that  Tartan  came  unto  Ashdod,  (when  Sargon  the  King 
of  Assyria  sent  him,)  and  fought  against  Ashdod,  and  took  it. 

Ashdod  is  the  same  as  Azotus.  The  people  when  besieged  by  Tartan,  expected 
to  be  relieved  by  the  Egyptians.  The  defeat  of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  by  the 
King  of  Assyria,  as  prophesied  in  the  4th  verse,  would  defeat  this  hope.  Alshdod  was  a 
place  of  great  strengtL     It  was  afterwards  taken  by  Psammitidhas,  Kmg  of  Egypt. 

"  Psammitichus  reigned  in  Egypt  fifty^four  years ;  twenty- nine  of  which  he  con- 
sumed in  the  siege  of  a  g^reat  ciiy  of  Syria,  which  he  afterwards  took.  The  name  of  this 
place  was  Azotus.  I  know  not  that  any  town  ever  sustained  so  long  and  obstinate  a 
siege. — Hdt.  L  n.  c.  157. 
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6.  Prepare  the  table,  watch  in  the  watch-tower,  eat,  drink :  arise,  ye 
princes,  and  anoint  the  shield. 

"  Take  ye  care  that  the  lustre  of  my  shield  is  brighter  than  the  rays  of  the  sun 
are  wont  to  be  when  the  sky  is  clear ;  that  when  occasion  comes,  in  the  battle,  it  may 
dazzle  the  eyesight  of  my  enemy." — Plaut.  J/i^.  glor.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

7.  And  he  saw  a  chariot  with  a  couple  of  horsemen,  a  chariot  of  asses, 
a$td  a  chariot  of  camels ;  and  he  hearkened  diligently  with  much  heed. 

"  Cyrus,  preparing  to  attack  the  Lydians,  collected  all  the  camels  which  followed 
his  camp,  carrying  the  provisions  and  other  baggage ;  taking  from  these  their 
burdens,  he  placed  on  them  men  accoutered  as  horsemen.  He  placed  his  camels  in  the 
van,  knowing  the  hatred  which  a  horse  has  to  this  animal,  being  neither  able  to  support 
the  smell  nor  the  sight  of  it." — ^Hdt.  1. 1,  c.  80. 

8.  I  stand  continually  upon  the  watchtower  in  the  day-time,  and  I  am 
set  in  my  ward  whole  nights. 

"  Te  fiiv'ring  gods,  relieve  me  from  this  toil^: 
Fix*d  as  a  dog,  on  Agamemnon's  roof^ 
I  watch  the  live-long  year,  observing  hence 
The  host  of  stars,  that  in  the  spangled  skies 
Take  their  bright  stations,  and  to  mortals  bring 
Winter  and  summer ;  radiant  rulers,  when 
They  set,  or  rising  ^Htter  through  the  night. 
Here  now  I  watch,  if  haply  I  may  see 
The  blazing  torch,  whose  name  brings  news  from  Troy." 

.^SCH.  Jgam.  v.  1. 
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IS.  And  behold  joy  and  gladness,  slaying  oxen,  and  killing  sheep,  eating 
flesh,  and  drinking  wine  :  let  ns  eat  and  drink ;  for  to  morrow  we  shall 
die. 

'*  After  the  death  of  Sordanapalns,  a  statue  of  him  was  erected,  in  the  attitude  of 
a  dancer  after  the  barbarian  fashion,  snapping  his  fingers  over  his  head  like  a  fatin :  orer 
it  was  this  inscription — 

Eat,  drink,  enjoj  the  pleasures  of  love  ;  all  else  is  nought." 

Plut.  de  Alex,  a.  mrt.  orat.  n.  c.  8. 

''  Let  us  crop  the  sweets  of  life  !  Live  remembering  that  you  must  die.  The 
hour  flies ;  the  veiy  word  I  speak  is  subtracted  from  it." — Pess.  Sat.  y.  v.  151. 

"  To-morrow  with  its  cares  despise, 

And  make  the  present  hour  your  own, 
Be  swift  to  catch  it  as  it  flies, 

And  score  it  up  as  clearly  won. 
Nor  yet  your  youth  disdain  to  prove 
The  joys  of  diuidng  and  of  love." — HoB.  1. 1.  carm.  9. 

See  notes  on  1  Cor.  xv.  32. 

22.  And  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder :  so  he 
shall  open,  and  none  shall  shut ;  and  he  shall  shut,  and  none  shall 
open. 

The  key  was  the  mark  of  office,  either  sacred  or  civiL  The  keys  of  the  ancients 
were  of  great  size,  and  might  well  be  borne  upon  the  shoulder.  Aratus  compares  the 
constellation  Cassiopeia  to  a  key. 

"  When  the  bi-folding  door  the  warder  bars. 

His  crooked  key  depicts  her  glittering  stars." — Asat.  Phcen.  v.  192. 
The  key  of  Ulysses'  storehouse  is  described  as — 

"  The  brazen  key  of  large  curvature,  adorned  with  ivory.** 

HoM.  OifH.  Lxxi.  V.6. 

"  lo,  the  key-bearer  of  the  fane  of  Juno." — ^^bch.  Suppl.  v.  291. 

'*  Ceres  ....  instant,  like  Nicippa  rose, 
Her  well-known  priestess,  whom  the  city  chose ; 
Her  holy  hands  the  crowns  and  poppy  bore ; 
And  from  her  shoulder  hung  the  key  before.** 

Callim.  H,  in  Cerer.  v.  4t5. 
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2.    Be  still,  ye  inhabitants  of  the  isle ;  thou  whom  the  merchants  of  Zidon, 
that  pass  over  the  sea,  have  replenished. 

The  merchandise  of  Zidon  was  &mous  in  all  eastern  countries.     See  Josh  zi.  8. 
Among  the  prizes  at  the  funereal  games  of  Patrodus  were — 

''  A  silver  um  that  full  six  measures  held ; 
By  none  in  height  er  workmanship  excell'd ; 
Sidonian  artists  taught  the  frame  to  shine, 
Elaborate  with  artifice  divine  : 
Whence  Tyrian  sailors  did  the  prize  tranfroort, 
And  gave  to  Thoas  at  the  Lemnian  pori'^HoM.  //.  1.  xxiu.  v.  743. 
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^*  Freighted  with,  precious  toys  of  every  Bort» 
A  ship  of  Zidon  anchored  in  our  port." — Ibid.  Odyu.  1.  xv.  v.  415. 

'*  The  Sidonians  are  said  by  historians  to  excel  in  various  kinds  of  art,  as  the 
works  of  Homer  also  imply.  Besides,  they  cultivate  science,  and  study  astronomy  and 
arithmetic,  to  which  they  were  led  by  the  application  of  numbers  in  calculation  and 
night  sailing,  each  of  which  concerns  the  mercluuit  and  seaman." — Strab.  1.  XVL  c.  2. 

7.    Is  this  your  joyous  city,  whose  antiquity  is  of  ancient  days  ? 

The  ironical  expression  of  the  prophet  seems  to  imply  that  the  Tynans  boasted  of 
the  antiquity  of  their  city,  and  this  it  appears  from  Herodotus  they  did.  Tyre  was 
indeed  of  very  great  antiquity,  but  not  so  ancient  as  the  inhabitants  would  have  it 
supposed. 

'*  I  enquired  of  the  priests  how  long  the  temple  of  Hercules  had  been  erected,  and 
i  found  that  &ey  differed  in  their  relation  from  the  other  Greeks.  This  temple,  they 
afiSrmed,  had  been  standing  ever  since  the  first  building  of  the  city,  a  period  of  2,300 
years." — ^Hdt.  1.  ii.  c.  44. 

"  Next  to  Sidon  is  Tyre  the  largest  and  most  ancient  city  of  the  Phoenicians.  This 
city  is  the  rival  of  Sidon  in  magnitude,  fiime,  and  antiquity,  as  recorded  in  many  fables." 

Stbab.  Lxvi.  c.2. 

*'  Tyre  is  a  city  remarkable  to  posterity,  both  for  the  antiquity  of  its  origin  and 
for  its  frequent  change  of  fortune." — Quint.  Cubt.  1.  iv.  c.  4. 

•12.  And  he  said,  Thou  shalt  no  more  rejoice,  0  thou  oppressed  virgin, 
daughter  of  Zidon  :  arise,  pass  over  to  Chittim ;  there  also  shalt  thou 
have  no  rest. 

Tyre  is  caUed  the  daughter  of  Zidon,  because  it  was  built  by  the  Zidonians. 
^'  The  Sidonians,  when  their  city  was  taken  by  the  King  of  Ascalon,  betook  themselves 
to  their  ships  and  landed  and  built  Tyre." — Justin.  Hui,  1.  xvui.  c.  3. 

15.  After  the  end  of  seventy  years  shall  Tyre  sing  as  an  harlot. 

"  Thbaso — ^Are  you  fond  of  me  for  sending  you  that  music,  girl  ?  (a  courtesan.)" 

Teb.  Eun,  Act.  III.  sc.  2. 

•*  Nor  harlot  minstrel  sings,  when  the  rude  sound 
Tempts  you,  with  heavy  heels,  to  thump  the  ground." 

Hob.  1.  l  epULU. 
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9.  When  thy  judgments  are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
will  learn  righteousness. 

In  .^schylus,  the  herald  describing  the  sufferings  and  pmls  of  the  conquered  host 

of  Xerxes,  says — 

"  Such  as  owned 
No  god  till  now,  awe-struck,  with  many  a  prayer, 
Adored  the  earth  and  sky.*'— ^SCH.  Pen,  v.  497. 
*'  Admonished  by  their  calamities,  the  Syracusans  became  more  moderate  in  their 
pleasures."— Max.  Tye.  Di9s.  31. 

20.  Come,  my  people,  enter  thou  into  thy  chambers,  and  shut  thy  doors 
about  thee :  hide  thyself  as  it  were  for  a  little  moment,  until  the 
indignation  be  overpast. 

"  Forbear  the  fight,  tiU  the  wrath  of  the  gods  bas  passed  away,  and  Fortune's 
anger  shall  be  consumed"— Sil.  Ital.  L  9.  v.  46. 
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1.  Woe  to  the  crown  of  pride,  to  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim,  whose 
glorious  beauty  is  a  fading  flower,  which  are  on  the  head  of  the  fat 
valleys  of  them  that  are  overcome  with  wine. 

Among  the  ancients,  and  especiallj  among  the  Grecians,  the  cnstom  of  wearing 
chaplets  at  the  banquets  was  observed ;  it  prevailed  also  among  the  Jews.  (Wisdom  ii.  7.) 
Sebaste,  the  ancient  Samaria,  situated  on  a  round  hill,  and  sarrounded  bj  a  rich  valley, 
is  here  likened  in  her  prosperity  to  the  crown  of  pride,  and  in  her  fiJl  to  the  &ding 
flower  of  the  dmnkards. 

"  With  sparkling  wine,  sweet  roses  join, 
'Twill  make  the  nectar'd  draught  divine  ; 
Let  mirth  and  laughter  rule  the  hour. 
While  roses,  pluck'd  from  love's  own  bower. 
Around  our  moisten'd  temples  twine. 
And  add  fresh  fragrance  to  the  wine." — ^Anacb.  carm.  5. 

"  Here  pour  your  wines,  your  odours  shed, 
*  Bring  forth  the  rose's  short-Uv'd  flower ; 

While  fate  yet  spins  my  mortal  thread. 

While  youth  and  fortune  give  th'  indulgent  hour." 

Hob.  Ln.  carm.B. 

13.  But  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  unto  them  precept  upon  precept,  pre- 
cept upon  precept ;  hne  upon  line,  line  upon  line ;  here  a  Uttle,  and 
there  a  little ;  that  they  might  go,  and  fall  backward,  and  be  broken, 
and  snared,  and  taken. 

A  proverbial  form  of  expression  probably,  similar  to  that  quoted  by  Plato. 

^'  The  proverb  is  good — Twice  or  thrice  to  turn  over  in  discourse  that  which  ia 
well"— Plat.  Fhileb.  c.  36. 

15.  Te  have  said,  We  have  made  a  covenant  with  death,  and  with  hell  we 
are  at  agreement ;  when  the  overflowing  scourge  shall  pass  through,  it 
shall  not  come  unto  us. 

"  Of  all  who  scorching  AMc's  sun  endure. 
None  like  the  swarthy  Psyllians  are  secure  : 
With  healing  gifts  and  privileges  grac'd, 
Well  in  the  land  of  serpents  were  Siey  plac'd. 
Truce  with  the  dreadfdl  tyrant.  Death,  they  have. 
And  border  safely  on  his  realm,  the  grave." — Lucan.  PAar«.  1.  ix.  v.  894. 

24.  Doth  the  plowman  plow  all  day  to  sow  ?  doth  he  open  and  break  the 
clods  of  his  ground  ? 

25.  When  he  hath  made  plain  the  face  thereof,  doth  he  not  cast  abroad 
the  fitches,  and  scatter  the  cummin,  and  cast  in  the  principal  wheat  and 
the  appointed  barley  and  the  rie  in  their  place  ? 

26.  For  his  God  doth  instruct  him  to  discretion,  and  doth  teach  him. 

All  nations  have  agreed  in  attributing  agriculture,  the  most  useful  and  most  neoes-. 
nry  of  all  sciences,  to  the  invention  and  suggestion  of  their  deities.     See  Genesis  ix.  20. 
'*  Declare  my  muse  how  sacred  Ceres  bound 
The  golden  sheaves,  and  cut  the  com  around. 
How  first  the  grain  beneath  the  steer  she  laid. 
And  taught  Triptolemus  the  rural  trade." 

Callim.  JST.  in  Demi.  v.  47. 
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*'  Kind  Baochns  first  the  pleasing  vine  did  shew, 
And  Geres,  com ;  and  tanght  us  how  to  plough." — Lucbbt.  L  v.  ▼.  14. 

"  Ye  deities !  who  fields  and  plains  protect, 
Who  role  the  seasons,  and  the  jears  direct, 
Bacchns,  and  fostering  Ceres,  pow'rs  divine. 
Who  gave  ns  com  for  mast,  for  water  wine." — Vnta.  Georg.  1. 1.  v.  5. 

"  First  Ceres  tanght,  the  gronnd  with  grain  to  sow. 
And  arm'd  with  iron  shajres  the  crooked  plongh ; 
When  now  Dodonian  oaks  no  more  supplied 
Their  mast,  and  trees  their  forest-fruit  denied." — ^Ibid.  y.  147. 


ISAIAH  XXIX. 

7.  And  the  multitude  of  all  the  nations  that  fight  against  Ariel,  even  all 
that  fight  against  her  and  her  munition,  and  that  distress  her,  shall  be 
as  a  dream  of  a  night  vision. 

The  disappointment  of  Sennacherib's  hope  is  compared  to  that  of  a  hnngry  and 
thirsty  man,  when  he  awakes  firom  a  dream  in  which  fiincjr  had  presented  to  him  an  abun- 
dance of  meat  and  drink,  and  fiinds  it  nothing  bat  a  vain  illusion.  Homer,  and  after 
him  Virgil,  have  giyen  a  similar  description  of  uie  ineffectoal  working  of  imagination  in  a 
dream. 

"  As  men  in  slnmbers  seem  with  speedj  pace. 
One  to  pursue,  and  one  to  lead  tine  chase. 
Their  mnking  limbs  the  fimcied  oonrse  forsake, 
Nor  this  can  fljr,  nor  that  can  overtake  : 
No  less  the  labonring  heroes  pant  and  strain ; 
While  that  bnt  files,  and  this  pursues  in  vain.'* 

Hon.  11, 1.  xxn.  V.  199. 

*'  And  as,  when  heavy  sleep  has  closed  the  sight. 
The  sickly  fiincy  labours  in  the  night ; 
We  seem  to  run ;  and,  destitute  or  force. 
Our  sinking  limbs  forsake  us  in  the  course : 
In  vain  we  heave  for  breath ;  in  vain  we  cry : 
The  nerves,  unbraced,  their  usual  strength  deny, 
And  on  the  tonrae  the  falt'ring  accents  die  : 
So  Tumus  fared."— ViBG.  JBn.  1.  xu.  v.  908. 

''  Empty  images. 
E'en  such  as  he  enjoys,  who  drinks  in  dreams  ; 
His  thirst  increasing  'mid  the  fancied  streams." 

LUOBET.  1.  IV.  V.  1091. 


ISAIAH  XXX. 

1.    Woe  to  the  rebellions  children,  saith  the  Lord»  that  take  coiinsel,  bat 
'  not  of  me ;  and  that  cover  with  a  coyering,  bat  not  of  my  spirit,  that 
they  may  add  sin  to  sin% 

"  Amulius  having  dethroned  his  brother,  takes  possession  of  his  kingdom.     He 
adds  crime  to  crime,  and  puts  to  death  the  male  offspring  of  his  brother  Numitor." 

Liv.  L  I.  c.  3. 

"  One  crime  must  be  concealed  by  another." — Sbkbo.  Hippol  v.  721. 
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1.  Woe  unto  them  that  go  down  to  Egypt  for  help ;  and  stay  on  horses, 
and  trust  in  chariots,  because  they  are  many ;  and  in  horsemen,  because 
they  are  very  strong ;  but  they  look  not  unto  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
neither  seek  the  Lord ! 

"  Be  present  with  yonr  aid 
Mj  arm  and  sword  !  So  je  assist  mj  stroke, 
No  other  deities  I  wiU  invoke."— Stat.  Thd»,  L  n.  v.  648. 

4.  Like  as  the  lion  and  the  young  lion  roaring  on  his  prey,  when  a  naulti- 
tude  of  shepherds  is  called  forth  against  Um,  he  mUl  not  be  afiraid  of 
their  voice,  nor  abase  himself  for  the  noise  of  them :  so  shall  the  Lord 
of  hosts  come  doim  to  fight  for  mount  Zion,  and  for  the  hill  thereof. 

"  So  press'd  with  hunger,  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Descends  the  Hon  on  the  flocks  below ; 
So  stalks  the  lordly  savage  o'er  the  plain. 
In  snllen  majesty,  and  stem  disdain  : 
In  vain  loud  mastiffs  bay  him  from  afar, 
HhQ  shepherds  call  him  with  an  iron  war ; 
Begardless,  funons,  he  pursues  his-  way ; 
He  foams,  he  roars,  he  rends  the  panting  prey." 

HoM.  iZ.  1.  HI.  y.  229. 

ISAIAH  XXXIL 

2.  And  a  man  shall  be  as  an  hiding  place  from  the  wind,  and  a  covert 
from  the  tempest ;  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land. 

"  Cicero  said  of  Aristotle  that  he  was  a  river  of  flowing  gold." — ^Plut.  Cie,  c.  24. 

<*  When  Sirins  rages  and  thine  aching  head, 
Parch'd  skin,  and  feeble  knees,  refreshment  need ; 
Thei^  to  the  rock's  projecting  shade  retire, 
With  Biblin  wine  recroit  thy  wasted  powers." 

Has.  Oper.  et  dies,  v.  585. 

"  0  heav'nly  poet !  Such  thy  verse  appears, 
So  sweet,  so  charming  to  my  ravish'd  ears, 
As  to  the  weary  swain,  with  cares  opprest, 
Beneath  the  sylvan  shade,  refreshing  rest ; 
Or  to  the  fev'rish  traveller,  when  firat 
He  finds  a  crystal  stream,  to  quench  his  thirst." — Yibg.  JEcl,  T.  v.  4s5. 

14.  Becanse  the  palaces  shall  be  forsaken ;  the  mnltitnde  of  the  city  shall 
be  left ;  the  forts  and  towers  shall  be  dens  for  ever,  a  joy  of  wild  asses, 
a  pasture  of  flocks. 

'^  The  places  around  Orcaorci,  Pitnisns,  and  the  mountainous  plains  of  Lycaonia, 
are  cold  and  bare,  affording  pasture  only  for  wild  asses." — Stbab.  1.  xii.  c.  6. 

17.  And  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace ;  and  the  effect  of  right- 
eousness quietness  and  assurance  for  ever. 

"  Let  no  man  be  by  any  means  unjust ;  but  let  him  eiy  oy  in  quietness  the  gifts  of 
the  gods,  whatever  they  may  bestow." — Odyss,  1.  xviil  v.  140. 
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^'  O  PhospHornfl  (Lacifer),  bring  back  the  day." — Mabt.  L  vm.  epiff..21. 

"  The  stars  were  fled ;  for  Lucifer  had  chased 
The  stars  awaj  and  fled  himself  at  last." — Oy.  Metam.  L  n.  y.  115. 

'^  As  the  shades  fled  the  sinking  stars  were  gone, 
And  Lucifer,  the  last,  was  left  alone." — Luc.  Phara.  1. 1.  t.  232. 

19.  But  thou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave  like  an  abominable^  branch,  and  as 
the  raiment  of  those  that  are  slain,  thrust  through  with  a  sword,  that 
go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit ;  as  a  carcase  trodden  under  feet. 

A  fate  which  befel  the  bodj  of  Nicotris,  supposed  to  have  been  the  grandmother  of 
Belshazzar. 

"  The  Queen  caused  her  tomb  to  be  erected  over  one  of  the  principal  gates  of 
Babylon.  The  tomb  remained  without  injury  until  the  time  and  reign  of  Darius.  The 
gate,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  of  no  use,  from  a  general  aversion  to  pass  through  a  place 
where  a  dead  body  was  laid.  Darius  opened  the  tomb  ;  but  instead  of  finding  riches  fas 
he  had  reason  to  expect),  he  saw  only  the  dead  body,  with  this  inscription — If  your  avarice 
had  not  been  equally  base  and  insatiable,  you  would  not  have  intruded  upon  the  repose  of 
the  dead."— Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  187. 

20.  Thou  shalt  not  be  joined  with  them  in  burial,  because  thou  hast  de- 
stroyed thy  land,  and  slain  thy  people. 

Xenophon  gives  the  following  instance  of  this  king's  cruelty : — 

*'  Gobryas,  an  Assyrian,  came  to  Cyrus  entreating  his  sympathy  and  assistance, 
saying,  '  I  am  childless ;  for  he  that  was  my  only  son,  an  excellent  youth  who  loved  and 
honoured  me,  the  king  invited  to  hunt  with  him  as  a  friend,  and  a  bear  appearing  in 
view,  they  both  pursued.  The  present  king  having  thrown  his  spear,  missed  his  aim ; 
and  my  son,  making  his  throw,  brought  the  bear  to  the  ground.  He  was  then  enraged, 
but  kept  his  envy  concealed ;  but  presently  a  lion  falling  in  their  way  he  again  missed,  and 
again  my  son,  lutting  his  mark,  killed  the  lion,  and  said,  I  have  twice  thrown  single 
javelins,  and  brought  the  beasts  each  time  to  the  ground.  Upon  this  the  impious  wretch 
contained  his  malice  no  longer,  but,  snatching  a  lance  from  one  of  his  followers,  struck  it 
into  his  breast,  and  took  away  the  life  of  my  dear  and  only  son.'  " 

Xen,  Cifropn  1.  IV.  c.  6, 

20.  The  seed  of  evil-doers  shall  never  be  renowned. 

"  O  cease  from  sin — if  other  reasons  fail 
Lest  our  own  frailties  make  our  children  frail." — Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  v.  88. 

25.  I  will  break  the  Assyrian  in  my  land,  and  upon  my  mountains 
tread  him  under  foot :  then  shall  his  yoke  depart  from  o£f  them,  and  his 
burden  depart  from  off  their  shoulders. 

The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  are  the  same  people.  The  destruction  of  their 
armies  **  in  God's  mountains  "  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib's  army 
near  Jerusalem. 

"  The  Assyrians  are  masters  of  many  capital  towns ;  but  their  place  of  greatest 
strength  and  fame  is  Babylon,  where,  after  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  was  the  royal 
residence." — Hdt.  1.  L  c.  178. 

"  Assyria  is  contiguous  to  Persia  and  Susiana.  This  name  ia  given  to  Babylonia, 
and  to  a  large  tract  of  country  around." — Strab.  1.  XVL  c.  1. 


ISAIAH  XV. 
2.    He  is  gone  up  to  Bajith,  and  to  Dibon,  the  high  places,  to  weep  : 
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Moab  shall  howl  over  Nebo,  and  over  Medeba :  on  all  their  heads  shall 
be  baldness,  and  every  beard  cut  off. 

"  The  rites  of  woe 
Are  all,  alas  !  the  Uving  can  bestow : 
O'er  the  congenial  dnst  enjoin'd  to  shear 
The  graceful  cnrl,  and  drop  the  tender  tear." 

HoM.  OdyM,  1.  ly.  v.  197. 

**  Everywhere  else  it  is  cnstomary,  in  case  of  death,  for  those  who  are  most  nearly 
affected  to  cut  off  the  hair  in  testimony  of  sorrow  ;  but  the  Egyptians  who,  at  otlier 
tdmes  have  their  heads  closely  shorn,  suffer  the  hair,  on  this  occasion,  to  grow." 

Hdt.  1.  II.  c.  36. 

^'  Polybius  says  that  king  Prusias  used  to  meet  the  Boman  ambassadors  wearing 
a  cap  and  having  his  head  shaved ;  calling  himself  a  freed  slave  of  the  Boman  people  and 
hum.bling  himself  before  them  in  many  other  ways.*' — Liv.  1.  xlv.  c.  44i. 

See  notes  on  Jer.  vu.  29. 


ISAIAH  XVI. 


10.  The  treaders  shall  tread  out  no  wine  in  their  presses ;  I  have  made 
their  vintage  shouting  to  cease. 

^  Diachyton  (a  sweet  wine)  is  made  by  drying  grapes  in  the  sun,  and  then  placing 
them  for  seven  days  in  a  closipd  place  upon  hurdles,  some  seven  feet  from  the  ground, 
care  being *taken  to  protect  them  at  night  from  the  dews.  *  On  the  eighth  day  they  are 
trodden  out." — Pliv..  Eia,  nai.  1.  xiv.  c.  11. 

See  dL  Lxiii.,  1. 


ISAIAH  XVIII. 
2.     Vessels  of  bulrushes. 

"  The  papyrus  grows  either  in  the  marshes  of  Egypt,  or  in  the  sluggish  waters  of 
the  Nile.  The  Egyptians  construct  boats  of  it,  and  of  the  outer  coat  they  make  sails 
and  masts  and  ropes.     A  papyrus  grows  also  in  the  river  Euphrates." 

Plin.  HUt  not.  1.  xiii.  c.  22. 

"  The  navigation  from  the  continent  of  India  to  Taprobane  (probably  Ceylon)  was 
formerly  confined  to  vessels  constructed  of  papyrus,  with  the  tackle  peculiar  to  the  Nile." 

Ibid.  1.  vi.  c.  24. 

"  When  the  Nile  overflows  its  banks,  the  Memphitic  boat  is  formed  of  the  swampy 
I)apyru8." — Luc.  Phars.  1.  iv.  c.  136. 

2.    A  nation  meted  out,  and  trodden  down,  whose  land  the  rivers  have 
spoiled. 

Supposed  to  allude  to  the  method  of  tillage  in  use  among  the  Egyptians. 

"  In  Egypt,  as  soon  as  the  river  has  spread  itself  over  their  lands,  and  returned  to 
its  bed,  each  man  scatters  the  seed  over  his  ground,  and  waits  patiently  for  the  harvest, 
without  any  other  care  than  that  of  turning  some  swine  into  the  fields  to  tread  down  the 
grain." — ELdt.  1.  ii.  c.  14. 

"  The  country  people  turn  in  their  cattle  upon  the  sowed  ground  to  tread  down  the 
com ;  and  four  or  five  months  after  they  reap  it." — Diod.  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  3. 
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ISAIAH  xxxm. 

18.  Where  is  he  that  counted  the  towers  ? 

That  IB,  the  commander  of  the  enemy's  forces,  who  Bnrvejed  the  fortificatioiis  of 
the  city,  as  Capanens  is  represented  doing  before  Thebes. 

''Antiqone.  Where  is  he  who  utters  such  dreadM  insnlts  against  this  dtj, 
Capanens  ? 

"  TuTOB.  He  is  scanning  the  approach  to  the  towers,  and  measnring  the  walls 
from  the  foundation  to  the  summit." — Eubip.  Pkanis.  v.  187. 

21.  But  there  the  glorious  Lord  toill  be  unto  us  a  place  of  broad  rivers  and 
streams  ;  wherein  shall  go  no  galley  with  oars,  neither  shall  gaJlantship 
pass  thereby. 

22.  For  the  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  Lord  is  our  lawgiver,  the  Lord  is  our 
king ;  he  will  save  us. 

23.  Thy  tacklings  are  loosed  ;  they  could  not  well  strengthen  their  mast, 
they  could  not  spread  the  sail :  then  is  the  prey  of  a  great  spoil  divided ; 
the  lame  take  the  prey. 

The  defence  of  Israel  being  likened  to  a  riyer,  the  army  of  the  Assyrians  is  com- 
pared to  a  ship  tossed  helplessly  upon  it.   Horace  applies  the  same  figure  to  the  Bepublio. 

'*  Unhappy  vessel !  shall  the  waves  again 
Tumidtuous  bear  thee  to  the  Pithless  main  P 
What  would  thy  madness,  thus  with  storms  to  sport? 
Cast  firm  your  anchor  in  the  friendly  port. 
Behold  thy  naked  decks ;  the  wounded  mast 
And  sail-yards  groan  beneath  the  southern  blasts 
Nor  without  ropes  thy  keel  can  longer  brave 
The  rushing  fury  of  the  imperious  wave : 
Tom  are  thy  sa^  thy  guardian  gods  are  lost, 
Whom  you  might  call,  in  future  tempests  tossed." 

Hob.  1. 1,  earm.  14. 
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10.  It  shall  not  be  quenched  night  nor  day ;  the  smoke  thereof  shall  go 
up  for  ever  :  from  generation  to  generation  it  shall  he  waste ;  none  shall 
pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever. 

"  Proud  Troy  has  fibllen,  and  all  the  Neptunian  city  smokes  from  its  foundations." 

Yim.JEitA.ui.  V.  2. 

"  There,  where  the  smoke  ascends  in  clouds  to  heaven, 
Is  Troy :  Trojans  shall  know  their  city  by  this  sign." 

Sbnec.  Troad,  v.  1057. 


ISAIAH  xxxvm. 

12.  I  have  cut  off  like  a  weaver  my  life. 

The  ancients  believed  that  the  whole  destiny  of  man  was  subject  to  the  power  of 
the  Pare©.  These  were  three  sisters.  Clotho,  the  youngest,  presided  over  births,  and 
held  the  distaff  with  the  wool  from  which  Lachesis  spun  all  the  events  of  life ;  Atropos, 
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tbe  eldest  of  the  three,  cut  the  thread  with  acizzors,  and  thus  put  a  period  to  it,  according 
to  the  verse  : — "  Clotho  colum  retinet,  Lachesis  net,  et  Atropos  occat."  The  name  Clotho 
is  derived  firom  icXcd^iv,  to  spin;  Lachesis  from  Aaxciv  to  measure  out  by  lot;  and 
Atropos  from  arptTrrov  irreversible. 

*'  The  Destinies 

Arose  ;  and  Fates,  in  vengeance  pitiless  ; 

Clotho,  and  Lachesis,  and  Atropos, 

Who  at  the  birth  of  man  dispense  the  lot 

Of  good  and  evil."— Hes.  Theog.  v.  217. 

"  Their  purple  locks  with  snowy  bands  were  tied ; 
And  aye  their  hands  the  sacred  labour  plied  : 
Their  left  the  distaff  grasp*d,  the  right  hand  drew 
The  wool  from  thence,  and  twisted  in  the  clew, 
On  the  bent  thumb  the  winding  spindle  held. 
And  as  the  whirlwind  moves  its  course  impelled. 
Speed,  spindles,  speed,  so  life  and  fate  are  sped ; 
Speed  ye,  who  ceaseless  draw  the  mortal  thread  !*' 

Catul.  earm.  mv.  v.  310. 

When  Dido  had  stabbed  herself,  she  could  not  die  until  Juno  sent  Iris  down  to  cut 
the  topmost  lock  of  her  hair,  which  was  devoted  to  Proserpine.  The  wound  being  inflicted 
contrary  to  the  decrees  of  fate,  her  thread  of  life  had  not  been  cut. 

*'  She  stood  above  the  dying  lover's  head. 
And  said,  I  thus  devote  thee  to  the  dead ; 
This  offering  to  th'  infernal  gods  I  bear  : 
Thus  while  she  spoke,  she  cut  the  fatal  hair : 
The  struggling  soul  was  loos'd,  and  life  dissolv'd  in  air." 

ViKG.  j^.  1.  IV.  V.  702. 

14.  Like  a  crane  or  a  swallow,  so  did  I  chatter  :  I  did  moam  as  a  dove  : 
mine  eyes  £ail  wWi  looking  upward :  0  Lord,  I  am  oppressed ;  midertake 
for  me. 

Homer  likens  the  shouts  of  the  Trojans,  advancing  to  battle,  to  the  chattering  of 
cranes. 

"  The  Trojans  advanced  with  shouts  and  clamour,  like  the  noise  of  cranes  flying 
through  the  air,  when,  in  flocks,  they  seek  a  warmer  country." — HoM.  II,  1.  lu.  v.  2. 
And  Virgil  speaks  of  the  plaintive  murmur  of  the  dove :  — 

'*  Stock  doves  and  turtles  tell  their  amorous  pain, 
And,  from  the  lofty  elms,  of  love  complain." — kclog,  i.  v.  58. 

21.  For  Isaiah  had  said,  Let  them  take  a  lump  of  figs  and  lay  it  for  a 
plaister  upon  the  hoil,  and  he  shall  recover. 

''  Figs  are  applied  topically  in  all  Cases  where  sores  require  to  be  brought  to  a  head 
or  dispersed." — Plin.  HUt  nat  1.  xxm.  c.  63. 
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4.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be 
made  low :  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places 
plain: 

"  Semiramis,  on  her  march  into  Media,  arrived  at  the  mountain  Zarcherum,  which 
was  many  furlongs  in  extent,  and  full  of  steep  precipices  and  craggy  rocks.  In  order  to 
leave  behind  her  an  eternal  monument  of  her  name,  and  to  made  a  short  cut  for  her  paa- 

So 
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sage,  she  cansed  the  rocks  to  be  hewed  down,  and  the  valleys  to  be  filled  up  with  earth, 
and  80  in  a  short  time,  and  at  a  vast  expense,  laid  the  way  open  ;  the  passage  is  called  to 
this  day  Semiramis'  way." — Diod.  Sic.  1.  ii.  c.  1. 

"  Wherever  she  appears,  sink  down  ye  swelling  mountains,  and  ye  paths  through 
the  crooked  vaUeys,  grow  smooth." — Ov.  Amor,  1.  n.  el^g,  16. 

11.  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd  :  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with 
his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that 
are  with  yomig. 

''  Melib(Eus.  My  feeble  goats 

With  pains  I  drive  from  their  forsaken  cotes : 

And  this,  you  see,  I  scarcely  drag  along, 

Who,  yeaning,  on  the  rocks  has  left  her  young." 

ViRQ.  Eel.  I.  V.  12. 

16.  Behold,  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  are  comited  as  the 
small  dust  of  the  balance  :  behold,  he  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little 
thing. 

Jove  challenges  the  lesser  deities : — 

"  Let  down  our  golden  everlasting  chain 
Whose  strong  embrace  holds  heaven,  and  earth,  and  main : 
Strive  all,  of  mortal  and  immortal  birth. 
To  drag  by  this  the  Thunderer  down  to  earth  : 
Ye  strive  in  vain  !     If  I  but  stretch  this  hand 
I  heave  the  gods,  the  ocean,  and  the  land ; 
I  fix  the  chain  to  great  Olympus'  height 
And  the  vast  world  hangs  trembling  in  my  sight." 

Hoic.  II  L  vra.  V.  19. 

"  This  speck  of  a  world, — for  the  earth  is  no  more,  in  regard  to  the  universe." 

Plin  Hist  nai.  1.  n.  c.  68. 

18.  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  God  ?  or  what  likeness  will  ye  compare 
unto  him? 

"  Make  a  distinction  between  the  deity  and  mortal  beings.  Do  not  think  him  like 
any  other  body.  He  is  incomprehensible.  Now  he  appears  like  a  flame,  and  precludes 
access ;  now  like  water  ;  now  as  darkness." 

^SCH.  apud  Euseb,  prcep.  etxmg,  1.  xm.  c.  13. 

28.  Hast  thou  not  known  ?  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the  everlasting  God, 
the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is 
weary  ?  there  is  no  searching  of  his  understanding. 

"  God  cannot  be  conceived  to  be  anything  but  a  soul,  free  and  unembarrassed,  dis- 
tinct from  all  mortal  concretion,  acquainted  with  everything,  and  giving  motion  to  every- 
thing, and  itself  endued  with  perpetual  motion." — GiQ.DUp.  Tusc.  1. 1.  c.  27. 

See  John  nr.  24. 

81.  But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength  ;  they  shall 
mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles ;  they  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary ;  •  and 
they  shall  walk,  and  not  faint. 

"  That  which  is  divine  is  beautiM,  wise,  good,  and  everything  of  that  kind  :  by 
these,  then,  the  wings  of  the  soul  are  chiefly  nourished  and  increased ;  but  by  what  is 
base  and  vHe,  and  other  similar  contraries,  it  falls  to  decay  and  perishes." 

Plat.  Pha^r,  c.  26. 
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6.  I  the  Lord  have  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold  thine  hand, 
and  will  keep  thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  for  a 
light  of  the  Gentiles. 

Tanaqnil  Bays  of  the  child  Servins  Tullins,  whose  head  appeared  to  be  crowned 
with  a  flame  while  he  slept, 

"  This  boy  will  be  a  light  to  ns  in  our  difficnlties."     Liv.  1. 1.  c.  39. 
See  Ps.  xxvii.  1.  and  Iviii.  8.     Also  1  Kings,  xi.  36. 

8,  I  am  the  Lord  :  that  is  my  name  :  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to 
another,  neither  my  praise  to  graven  images. 

When  Alexander  wished  to  assume  divine  honours,  Callisthenes  thus  remonstrated 
with  those  who  were  willing  to  lend  themselves  to  his  design. 

"  Even  Alexander  himself  would  be  enraged  if  any  private  man  should  usurp  a 
royal  title  in  an  unlawful  manner.  With  how  much  more  justice  may  the  gods  be 
enraged,  if  any  mortal  dares  claim  divine  honours,  or  accept  them  when  offered  by 
others  ?'* — ^Aee.  Exped,  Alex.  1.  iv.  c.  11, 

ISAIAH  XLIIL 

14.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  your  redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  For 
your  sake  I  have  sent  to  Bahylon,  and  have  brought  down  all  their 
nobles,  and  the  Chaldeans,  whose  cry  t>  in  the  ships. 

Babylon  was  open  for  navigation  to  the  Persian  Grulf  by  the  river  Euphrates, 
which  was  navigable  by  large  vessels.  This  river,  being  joined  to  the  Tigris  above 
Babvlon,  by  the  canal  celled  Naharmalea,  or  the  Royal  Biver,  supplied  the  city  with  the 
produce  of  the  whole  country  north  of  it. 

"  The  Babylonian  district,  like  Egypt,  is  intersected  by  a  number  of  canals,  the 
largest  of  which,  continued  with  a  south-east  course  from  the  Euphrates  to  that  part  of 
the  Tigris  where  Nineveh  stands,  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  burden." 

Hdt.  1. 1,  c.  193. 

"  The  country  of  the  Babylonians  is  intersected  by  many  rivers,  the  largest  of 
which  are  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris :  the  Tigris  is  navigable  upwards  from  its  mouth 
to  Opis,  and  to  the  present  Seleuceia.  Opis  is  a  village,  and  a  mart  for  the  surrounding 
places.  The  Euphrates  also  is  navigable  up  to  Babylon,  a  distance  of  more  than  8,000 
stadia." — Stbab.  1.  xvi.  c.  1. 

24.  Sweet  cane. 

Arrian,  in  his  Periplus,  spenks  of  the  Indians  as  drinking  honey  from  canes,  called 
saccharL     Lucan  also  speaks  of — 

"  The  Indians  who  drink  the  sweet  juices  from  the  tender  cane." 

LuoT  FAars,  1.  iii.  v.  237. 

ISAIAH  XLIV. 

7.  And  who,  as  I  shall  call,  and  shall  declare  it,  and  set  it  in  order  for 
me,  since  I  appointed  the  ancient  people  ?  and  the  things  that  are 
coming,  and  shall  come,  let  them  show  unto  them. 

2c2 
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"  Of  a  thing  nnaccomplisbed  it  is  most  hard  to  know  the  end,  how  the  gods  will 
accomplish  this.  For  gloom  is  spread  over  it,  and  in  reference  to  that  which  is  about  to 
be  the  bounds  of  human  helplessness  are  not  to  be  understood." — Theogn.  y.  1073. 

14.  He  heweth  him  down  cedars,  and  taketh  the  cypress  and  the  oak, 
which  he  strengtheneth  for  himself  among  the  trees  of  the  forest :  he 
planteth  an  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it. 

15.  Then  shall  it  be  for  a  man  to  bmn :  for  he  will  take  thereof,  and 
warm  himself;  yea,  he  kindleth  tV,  and  baketh  bread:  yea,  he  maketh 
a  god,  and  worshippeth  it ;  he  maketh  it  a  graven  image,  and  Mleth 
down  thereto. 

"  In  days  of  yore  our  godship  stood 
A  very  worthless  log  of  wood  : 
The  joiner  doubting,  or  to  shape  us 
Into  a  stool,  or  a  I^pus, 
At  length  resolv'd,  for  reasons  wise, 
Into  a  god  to  bid  me  rise." — Hob.  1. 1.  Sat,  8. 

*^  We  see  resplendent  with  the  same  ivory,  the  heads  of  the  divinities  and  the  feet 
of  our  tables." — Plin.  HUt,  not,  1.  xii.  c.  2. 

22.  I  have  blottei  out,  as  a  thick  cloud,  thy  transgressions,  and,  as  a 
cloud,  thy  sins. 

*'  Thinkest  thou  it  was  the  merit  of  thy  cause  that  saved  thee,  said  Cicero  to 
Munatius ;  and  not  rather  the  great  cloud  which  I  threw  over  thy  crimes,  and  which 
concealed  them  from  the  sight  of  the  court  ?" — Plut.  Cic.  c.  25. 

27.  That  saith  to  the  deep,  Be  dry,  and  I  will  dry  up  thy  rivers  : 

28.  That  saith  of  Cyras,  He  ia  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my 
pleasure. 

Cyrus  took  Babylon  by  laying  ihe  bed  of  the  Euphrates  dry,  and  leading  his 
army  into  the  city  by  night,  through  the  empty  channel  of  the  river.  See  Jer.  1.  8,  and  li.  36. 

'*  Cyrus,  on  the  approach  of  spring,  prepared  to  march  against  Babylon.  The 
Babylonians  awaited  him  in  arms :  as  he  advanced  they  met  and  gave  him  battle,  but 
were  defeated  and  chased  into  the  town.  The  inhabitants  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
restless  and  ambitious  temper  of  Cyrus,  and  had  guarded  against  this  event  by  collecting 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  sufficient  for  many  years'  support,  which  induced  them 
to  regard  a  siege  as  a  matter  of  but  small  importance ;  and  Cyrus,  after  much  time  lost, 
without  having  made  the  smallest  progress,  was  reduced  to  great  perplexity. 

'*  While  in  this  state  of  anxiety,  he  adopted  the  foUowing  expedient,  either  from 
the  suggestions  of  others,  or  £rom  the  deliberations  of  his  own  judgment.  He  placed 
one  detachment  of  his  forces  where  the  river  first  enters  the  city,  and  another  where  it 
leaves  it,  directing  them  to  enter  the  channel  and  attack  the  town  whenever  a  passage 
could  be  effected.  Afber  this  disposition  of  his  men,  he  withdrew  with  the  less  effective 
of  his  troops  to  the  marshy  ground  which  we  have  before  described.  Here  he  pursued 
in  every  respect  the  example  of  the  Babylonian  princes :  he  pierced  the  bank  and  intro- 
duced the  nver  into  the  lake,  by  which  means  the  bed  of  the  river  became  sufficiently 
shallow  for  the  objept  in  view.  The  Persians,  in  their  station,  watched  the  proper 
opportunity,  and  when  the  stream  had  so  far  retired  as  not  to  be  higher  than  their  thighs, 
they  entered  Babylon  without  difficulty."— Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  190,  191. 

28.  He  is  my  shepherd. 

"  Pirithous,  and  Dryas,  the  shepherds  of  their  people." — HoM.  77.  1. 1.  v.  263. 

"  Cyrus  used  to  say, — That  the  business  of  a  good  herdsman,  and  of  a  good  king, 
were  very  nearly  alike ;  for  a  herdsman  ought  to  provide  for  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  the  herd,  and  make  use  of  them  consistently  with  the  happiness  of  those  creatures ; 
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and  that  a  king  onglit,  in  the  same  manner,  to  make  men  and  cities  happ  j,  and  in  the 
same  manner  to  make  use  of  them." — Xen.  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  c.  2. 

**'  A  king,  if  he  is  good,  does  good  to  his  subjects,  and  takes  care  of  them  that 
thej  may  be  happy,  as  a  shepherd  takes  care  of  his  sheep ;  whence  also  Homer  calls 
Agamemnon  the  shepherd  of  his  people." — ^Abistot.  Eth,  1.  yiu.  c.  II. 

'^  Homer  says  that  a  good  general  is  the  shepherd  of  his  people." 

Plat.  Km.  c.  17. 

"  Cyrus  goyemed  the  Persians  as  a  shepherd  governs  his  sheep." 

Max.  Tte.  Diw.  40. 

**  You  are  a  long :  what  then  ?     You  are  a  shepherd." — Bpict.  L  iil  c.  22. 

ISAIAH  XLV. 


1.    Thus  said  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cjros,  whose  right  hand  I  have 
holden,  to  subdue  nations  before  him. 

Herodotus  speaks  of  the  many  nations  subdued  by  CroDsus,  who  was  afterwards 
overthrown  by  Cyrus,  who  thus  inherited  his  victories,  Xenophon  also  gives  a  list  of 
the  nations  brought  into  subjection  by  Cyrus  ;  who,  in  his  decree  for  the  restoraticm  of 
the  Jews  (Ezra  L  2,)  acknowledges,  ^  The  Lord  God  of  heaven  hath  given  me  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth." 

^  CrcBsus  afterwards  progressively  subdued  almost  all  the  nations  which  are  situate 
on  this  side  the  river  Ualys.  The  Cilicians  and  the  Lycians  alone  were  not  brought 
under  his  yoke  ;  but  he  totally  vanquished  the  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Mysians,  Mariandy- 
nians,  Chalybians,  Paphlagonians,  Thraciaxis,  Thynians,  Bithynians,  Carians,  lonians, 
Dorians,  -^olians,  and  Pamphylians.'^ — Hdt.  L  i.  c.  28. 

**  Cyrus,  finding  the  nations  of  Asia  sovereign  and  independent  of  each  other,  and 
setting  forward  with  a  little  army  of  Persians,  obtained  the  dominion  of  the  Modes  by 
their  own  choice,  and  voluntary  submission  ;  of  the  Hyrcanians  the  same.  He  conquered 
the  SyriftTis  and  Assyrians,  the  Arabs,  Cappadocians,  both  Phrygians,  the  Lydians,  Carians, 
Phoenicians,  and  Babylonians.  He  ruled  the  Bactrians,  Indians,  and  Cilicians ;  in  like 
manner  the  Sacians,  Paphlagonians,  and  Megadinians,  and  many  others  whose  names  one 
cannot  enumerate.  He  ruled  the  Greeks  that  were  settled  in  Asia  ;  and  descending  to 
the  sea,  the  Cyprians,  and  Egyptians." — Xen,  Cyroj^.  L  i.  c.  1. 

"  Cappadocia  paid  to  the  Persians  yearly,  in  addition  to  a  tribute  of  silver,  1,500 
horses,  2,000  mules,  and  50,000  sheep,  and  the  Modes  contributed  nearly  double  thia 
amount." — Strab.  1.  XL  c  13. 

1.  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the  two  leaved  gates ; 
and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut ; 

2.  I  will  go  before  thee  and  make  the  crooked  places  straight :  I  will 
break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron. 

Many  of  these  gates  opened  upon  the  river,  through  the  bed  of  which  the  troops 
of  Cyrus  entered  while  the  Babylonians  were  occupied  with  feasting  and  revelry. 

'^  In  the  circumference  of  the  wall  (of  Babylon)  at  different  distances,  were  a 
hundred  massy  gates  of  brass,  whose  hinges  and  springs  were  of  the  same  metal. 

'^  The  city  which  abounds  in  houses  from  three  to  four  stories  in  height,  is  regularly 
divided  into  streets.  Through  these,  which  are  parallel,  there  are  transverse 
avenues  to  the  river,  opened  through  the  waU  and  breastwork,  and  secured  by  an  equal 
number  of  little  gates  of  brass. 

"  If  the  besieged  had  either  been  aware  of  the  designs  of  Cyrus,  or  had  discovered 
the  project  before  its  actual  accomplishment,  they  might  have  effected  the  total  destruo* 
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tion  of  these  troops.  They  had  only  to  secnre  the  little  gates  which  led  to  the  river  and 
to  have  manned  the  embankment  on  either  side,  and  they  might  have  enclosed  the  Persians 
in  a  net,  firom  which  they  could  never  have  escaped.  As  it  happened,  they  were  taken  by 
surprise."— Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  179—191. 

"  They  that  attended  Gadatas  and  Gobryas  in  military  order,  found  the  doors  of 
the  palace  shut,  and  they  that  were  posted  opposite  to  the  guards  fell  on  them  and  slew 
them.  As  soon  as  the  noise  and  clamour  began,  they  that  were  within  perceiving  the 
disturbance,  and  the  king  commanding  them  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  it,  ran  out, 
throwing  open  the  gates.  They  that  were  with  Gadatas,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  gates 
loose,  broke  in,  pressing  forward  on  the  runaways  and  dealing  their  blows  amongst 
them." — Xen.  Cyrop,  1.  vn.  c.  6. 

3.  And  I  will  give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches  of 
secret  places,  that  thou  mayest  know  that  I,  the  Lord,  which  call  thee 
by  thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Israel. 

Xenophon  gives  the  following  account  of  the  wealth  of  Sardis  and  Babylon  at  the 
time  those  cities  were  taken  by  Cyrus ;  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  produced  by 
the  people  who  would  otherwise  have  concealed  them. 

"  Croesus  said  to  Cyrus,  *  Su£fer  me  to  speak  to  such  of  the  Lydians  as  I  think  fit, 
and  to  tell  them  that  I  have  prevailed  on  you  not  to  plunder  nor  to  suffer  our  wives  and 
children  to  be  taken  from  xiA ;  but  have  promised  you  that,  in  lieu  of  these,  you  shall  cer- 
tainly have  from  the  Lydians  of  their  own  accord,  whatever  there  is  of  worth  and  value  in 
Sardis.  For  whenever  they  hear  this,  I  know  they  will  bring  out  whatever  there  is  of 
value  here,  in  the  possession  of  man  or  woman.  And  yet  by  the  time  the  year  is  com- 
pleted the  city  will  again,  in  like  manner,  be  full  of  things  of  value  in  great  abundance.'  " 

Xen.  Oyrop.  1.  vii.  c.  2. 

"  Cyrus  then  set  forward  from  Sardis,  taking  Croesus  with  him  and  a  great  many 
waggons  loaded  with  abundance  of  rich  effects  of  all  kinds.  And  Croesus  came  to  him 
with  an  dxact  account  in  writing  of  what  was  in  each  waggon. 

"  Cyrus  entered  the  royal  palace  (at  Babylon),  and  they  that  conveyed  the  treasures 
from  Sardis  delivered  them  up  there." — Ibid.  1.  vii.  c.  4,  5. 

"  Cyrus,  when  he  had  conquered  Asia,  found  a  booty  consisting  of  24,000  lbs- 
weight  of  gold,  in  addition  to  vessels  and  other  articles  of  wrought  gold,  as  well  as  leaves 
of  trees,  a  plane  tree  and  a  vine,  all  made  of  that  metal.  It  was  through  this  conquest, 
too,  that  he  carried  off  five  hundred  thousand  talents  of  silver,  as  well  as  the  vase  of 
Semiramis,  the  weight  of  which  alone  amounted  to  fifteen  talents,  the  Egyptian  talent 
being  equal,  according  to  Varro,  to  eighty  of  our  pounds." 

Plin.  RhL  nat,  1.  xxxiii.  c.  15. 

The  gold  and  silver,  estimated  by  weight  in  this  account,  being  converted  into 
pounds  sterling,  amount  to  upwards  of  twenty-six  millions. 

9.  Woe  unto  him  that  striveth  with  his  Maker !  Let  the  potsherd  strive 
with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth.  Shall  the  clay  say  to  him  that 
fashioneth  it,  What  makest  thou  ?  or  tliy  work,  He  hath  no  hands  ? 

"  It  is  not  good  to  contend  against  Heaven." — Pind.  Tyth.  ii,  v.  162. 

"  Yon  are  now  clay,  moist  and  pliant :  even  now  you  ought  to  be  hastily  moulded 
and  fashioned  uninterruptedly  by  the  rapid  wheel." — Pebs.  not,  ill.  v.  23. 

19.  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret,  in  a  dark  place  of  the  earth :  I  said  not 
unto  the  seed  of  Jacob,  Seek  ye  me  in  vain  :  I  the  Lord  speak  right- 
eousness, I  declare  things  that  are  right. 

The  oracles  of  the  heathen  gave  their  answers  in  secret ;  uttering  them  from  the 
depths  of  some  dark  cavern,  and  in  such  doubtful  language  as  very  often  to  deceive  those 
who  consulted  them.  Diodorus  gives  the  following  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  oracle 
at  Delphi. 
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"  There  was  an  opening  or  golf  in  the  earth  at  Delphi,  now  called  the  Adjtom  of 
the  Temple ;  abont  this  the  goats  straggled  as  they  were  feeding :  for  at  that  time  thej  of 
Delphi  had  no  reUgious  regard  to  the  place.  It  often  happened  that  when  any  goat  came 
near  the  gulf  and  looked  down,  it  woi^dd  begin  to  leap  and  dance,  uttering  strange  sounds 
quite  different  from  its  natural  voice.  A  shepherd,  astonished  at  the  sight,  drew  near  to 
examine  the  place,  and  looking  down,  began  immediately  to  do  as  the  goats  had  done ; 
for  as  they  were  moved  by  some  kind  of  frenzy  so  he  was  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  pro- 
phesy. For  these  reasons  the  place  was  pronounced  to  be  the  seat  of  an  oracle,  and  many 
who  desired  knowledge  of  ^ture  events  were  attracted  thither.*'— Diod.  Sic  1.  xvi.  c.  6. 

^*  The  place  where  the  oracle  is  delivered  is  said  to  be  a  deep  hollow  cavern,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  not  very  wide.  From  it  rises  an  exhalation  which  inspires  a  divine 
frenzy.  Over  the  mouth  is  placed  a  lofby  tripod,  on  which  the  Pythian  priestess  ascends 
to  receive  the  exhalation,  after  which  she  gives  the  prophetic  response  in  prose  or  verse." 

Stbab.  1.  IX.  c.  3. 

The  seat  of  the  Cumeean  sibyl  was  of  a  similar  character. 

"  A  spacious  cave,  within  its  farmost  part, 
Was  hew'd  and  fashioned  by  laborious  art, 
Through  the  hill's  hollow  sides :  before  the  place, 
A  hundred  doors  a  hundred  entries  grace ; 
As  many  voices  issue,  and  the  sound 
Of  Sibyl's  words  as  many  times  rebound." — ^Virg  j^.  1.  vi.  v.  42. 

The  dark  saying  of  the  oracle  to  Croesus  may  very  properly  be  contrasted  with  the 
open  speech  of  God's  prophets ;  inasmuch  as  it  has  some  connexion  with  this  part  of 
Isaiah's  prophecies. 

"  CrcDsus  sent  to  enquire  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  whether  he  might  proceed  against 
the  Persians  and  whether  he  should  require  the  help  of  any  allies.  The  answer  was,  that 
if  he  prosecuted  a  war  with  Persia  he  would  overthrow  a  mighty  empire." 

He  did  so  and  was  conquered. 

*''  The  Persians  obtained  possession  of  Sardis  and  made  Croesus  captive  when  he 
had  reigned  14  years,  and  after  a  siege  of  14  days ;  a  mighty  empire,  according  to  the 
prediction  of  the  oracle,  being  thus  destroyed." — Hdt.  1. 1,  c.  53 — 80. 

*^  Apollo,  monarch  of  the  sacred  centre 
Of  the  great  world,  full  of  thy  inspiration. 
The  Pythian  priestesses  proclaim  thy  prophecies. 
Chrysippus   has   filled   an   entire   volume   wifli   your  oracles,   many   of  which  I  con- 
sider utterly  false,  and  many  others  only  true  by  accident.     Others  again  are  so  obscure 
and  involved  that  their  very  interpreters  have  need  of  other  interpreters,  and  the  decision 
of  one  lot  have  to  be  referred  to  other  lots.     Another  portion  are  so  ambiguous  that  they 
require  to  be  analysed  by  the  logic  of  dialecticians." — Cic.  de  div.  1.  ii.  c.  66. 
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1.  Bel  boweth  down,  Nebo  stoopeth,  their  idols  were  upon  the  beasts,  and 
upon  the  cattle  :  your  carriages  were  heavy  loaden ;  they  are  a  burden  to 
the  weary  beast. 

2.  They  stoop,  they  bow  down  together;  they  could  not  deliver  the 
burden,  but  themselves  are  gone  into  captivity. 

The  power  of  God  and  his  goodness  towards  his  people  is  here  contrasted  with 
the  helplessness  of  the  heathen  deities.  God,  like  an  indulgent  father,  had  carried  his 
"people  in  his  arms,  **  as  a  man  carrieth  his  son."  Whereas  the  idols  of  the  heathen  could 
not  even  carry  themselves.  Bishop  Lowth  remarks  that  the  poet  Pindar  has  treated  with 
just  and  very  elegant  ridicule  the  work  of  the  statuary  in  comparison  with  his  own  verses, 
because  the  former  is  fixed  to  a  certain  station  ^and  immovable,  while  the  latter  may  be 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  from  mind  to  mind. 
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'*  It  is  not  mine,  with  forming  hand, 
To  bid  a  lifeless  image  stand 
For  ever  on  its  base  ; 
But  fl  J  my  verses  and  proclaim 
To  distant  realms  with  deathless  fume 

That  Pytheas  conquered  in  the  rapid  race." 

PiND.  Nem.  V.  V.  1. 

"  MarceUns  carried  with  him  irom  Sicily  the  most  valuable  of  the  statues  and 
paintings  in  Syracuse,  that  they  might  embellish  his  triumph  and  be  an  ornament  to 
Home.  The  graver  citizens  of  Rome  preferred  the  conduct  of  Fabius  Maximus,  who, 
when  he  took  Tarentum,  brought  nothing  of  that  kind  away.  The  money,  indeed,  and 
other  rich  movables  he  carried  off,  but  he  let  the  statues  and  pictures  remain,  using  the 
memorable  expression,  '  Let  us  leave  the  Tarentines  their  angry  deities.'  " 

Plut.  MarcellWy  c.  21. 

'*  There  was  a  marble  statue  of  Cupid  on  one  side :  on  the  other  was  a  Hercules 
beautifully  made  of  brass.     Before  these  gods  were  little  altars  which'might  indicate  to 

any  one  the  holiness  of  the  chapel All  these  statues  Yerres  took  away  from 

Heius,  out  of  his  private  chapel  1     Oh,  faith  of  Gods  and  men !  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this  ?     What  impudence  is  this  !" — Cic.  in  Ferr.  1.  iv.  c.  4. 

"  The  very  lares  themselves  they  carry  off,  if  there  is  anywhere  a  statue  worth 
looking  at,  if  any  little  shrine  still  holds  its  single  god.  For  this,  since  it  is  the  best 
they  have,  is  the  highest  prize  they  can  seize  upon." — Juv.  Sat,  viii.  v.  109. 

11.  Calling  a  ravenous  bird  from  the  east,  the  man  that  executed  my 
counsel  from  a  &r  country ;  yea,  I  have  spoken  i7,  I  will  also  bring  it 
to  pass ;  I  have  purposed  it,  I  will  also  do  it. 

"  As  the  army  of  Cyrus  approached  the  borders  of  Persia,  an  eagle  appearing  to 
the  right  led  the  way  before  them." — Xen.  Cyrop,  1.  ii.  c.  1. 

**  Cyrus'  ensign  was  a  golden  eagle,  held  on  the  top  of  a  long  lance." 

Ibid,  Lvii.  c.l. 
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1.  Come  down,  and  sit  in  the  dust,  0  virgin  daughter  of  Babylon,  sit 
on  the  ground :  t/iere  is  no  throne,  0  daughter  of  the  Chaldeans  :  for 
thou  shalt  no  more  be  called  tender  and  delicate. 

Babylon  is  called  a  virgin,  because  the  city  had  never  up  to  that  time  been 
conquered  or  taken.     Herodotus,  in  concluding  his  description  of  the  siege,  says — 

"  Thus  was  Babylon,  for  the  first  time,  taken." — Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  191. 

After  the  conquest  by  Cyrus,  it  was  reduced  &om  an  imperial  to  a  tributary  city. 

'*  Independent  of  those  subsidies  which  are  paid  monthly  to  the  Persian  monarch, 
the  whole  of  his  dominions  are  obliged,  throughout  the  year,  to  provide  subsistence  for 
him  and  for  his  army.  Babylon  alone  raises  a  supply  for  four  months.  The  government 
of  this  country  is  a  satrapy." — Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  192. 

2.  Take  the  millstones  and  grind  meal. 

Orinding  com  by  hand  mills  was  the  work  of  slaves. 

See  Judg.  xvi.  21 ;  and  Job  xxxi.  10. 

In  the  palace  of  Ulysses. 

'*  Beneath  a  pile  that  close  the  dome  adjoined, 
Twelve  female  slaves  the  gift  of  Ceres  grind; 
Task'd,  for  the  royal  board,  to  bolt  the  bran 
From  ihe  pure  flour." — ^HoM.  Od^M,  L  xx.  v.  105. 
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*'  Chremes.  That  scoiindrel  sbotdd  be  sent  to  grind  in  tbe  prison ;  he  should  be 
horsewhipped." — Tee.  Heaut,  ac.  iii.  sc.  2. 

8.  Therefore  hear  now  this,  thou  that  art  given  to  pleasures,  that  dwellest 
carelessly,  that  sayest  in  thine  heart,  I  anij  and  none  else  beside  me ; 
I  shall  not  sit  as  a  widow,  neither  shall  I  know  the  loss  of  children : 

9.  But  these  two  things  shall  come  to  thee  in  a  moment  in  one  day,  the 
loss  of  children  and  widowhood ;  they  shall  come  upon  thee  in  their 
perfection  for  the  multitude  of  thy  sorceries,  and  for  the  great  abundance 
of  thine  enchantments. 

Li  the  revolt  of  the  Babylonians  against  Darius,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
be  compeUed  to  submission  by  famine,  they  took  this  measure — 

'*  Excepting  their  mothers,  every  man  chose  from,  his  family  the  female  whom  he 
liked  best ;  the  i^mainder  were  all  assembled  together  and  strangled.  The  reserve  of 
one  woman  was  to  bake  their  bread ;  the  rest  were  destroyed  to  prevent  a  famine. 
Darius,  however,  through  the  stratagem  of  a  Persian  named  Zopyrus,  again  took  the 
city.  Three  thousand  of  the  most  (Ustinguished  of  the  nobility  he  crucified ;  and  the 
women  of  Babylon  having  been  all  strangled,  he  obliged  the  neighbouring  nations  to 
send  females  to  that  city  to  supply  their  place.  These  amounted  in  aU  to  50,000,  from 
whom  the  Babylonians  of  the  present  day  are  descended." — ^Hdt.  1.  iii.  c.  150 — 159. 

13.  Thou  art  wearied  in  the  multitude  of  thy  counsels.  Let  now  the 
astrologers,  the  stargazers,  the  monthly  prognosticators,  stand  up,  and 
save  thee  from  these  things  that  shall  come  upon  thee. 

*'  Among  the  Assyrians,  the  Chaldeans,  a  tribe  who  had  this  name  not  from  any 
art  which  they  professed,  but  from  the  district  which  they  inhabited,  by  a  very  long 
course  of  observation  of  the  stars,  are  considered  to  have  established  a  complete  science, 
so  that  it  became  possible  to  predict  what  would  happen  to  each  individual,  and  with 
what  destiny  each  separate  person  was  bom.'* — Cic.  de  divin.  1. 1.  c.  1. 

"  The  first  stroke  (of  lightning)  that  a  man  receives  after  he  has  come  into 
possession  of  any  property  is  called  Familiar,  and  is  supposed  to  prognosticate  the  events 
of  the  whole  of  his  life."— Plin.  ffist  not,  1.  ii.  c.  53. 
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2.  And  he  hath  made  my  mouth  like  a  sharp  sword :  in  the  shadow  of 
his  hand  hath  he  hid  me,  and  made  me  a  polished  shaft ;  in  his  quiver 
hath  he  hid  me. 

The  metaphor  of  the  sword  and  the  arrow,  applied  to  powenul  speech,  is  to  be 
found  in  several  of  the  heathen  writers. 

*'  Full  many  a  sharp  and  potent  dart 
That  shows  unspent  the  poet's  art. 
And  to  the  wise  sounds  clear  and  shrill, 
Bests  in  thy  well-stored  quiver  stiU. 
Then  take,  my  sonl,  thy  fearless  aim — 
Drawn  from  the  quiet  storehouse,  say 
To  whom  thine  arrows  wing  their  way. 
Along  the  path  of  fame  ?" — Pind.  Olymp,  ii.  v.  150. 

"  Toward  Pytho  next  thine  efforts  bend, 
A  sweet  and  winged  shaft  to  send. 
Nor  shalt  thou  raise  a  feeble  strain. 
Earth-sprung,  that  fidls  to  earth  again."— Ibid.  Olfmp,  ix.  v.  17. 
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"  I  fear  not  from  the  erring  bow 
The  brazen-headed  shaft  to  throw, 
But  scattering  far  the  darts  of  song, 
Hope  to  confonnd  the  rival  throng." — ^Ibid.  Pyth.  i.  v.  82. 

15.  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  com- 
passion on  the  son  of  her  womb  ?  yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not 
forget  thee. 

"  Who  ever  knew  Jove  careless  of  his  children  ?" —  Soph.  Trachin.  v.  140. 
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17.  Awake,  awake,  stand  up,  0  Jerusalem,  which  hast  drunk  at  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  the  cup  of  his  fury  :  thou  hast  drunken  the  dregs  of  the 
cup  of  trembhng,  and  wrung  them  out. 

"  Clytemnestra.     The  injurious  pride  [of  Agamemnon.] 
Filled  for  this  house  the  cup  of  desolation, 
Fated  himself  to  drain  it  to  the  dregs  !" — ^-^SCH.  Agam,  v.  1397. 

21.  Therefore  hear  now  this,  thou  afflicted,  and  drunken,  but  not  with 
wine. 

"  Intoxicate  with  passion,  not  with  wine  !" — uEscH.  Eumen,  v.  863, 

28.  But  I  will  put  it  into  the  hand  of  them  that  afflict  thee  ;  which  have 
said  to  thy  soul,  Bow  down,  that  we  may  go  over :  and  thou  hast  laid 
thy  body  as  the  ground,  and  as  the  street,  to  them  that  went  over. 

"  Pirates  and  conquerors  of  hardened  mind, 
The  foes  of  peace,  and  scourges  of  mankind, 
To  whom  offending  men  are  made  a  prey 
When  Jove  in  vengeance  gives  a  land  away  ; 
Ev*n  then,  when  of  their  ill-got  spoil  possessed 
Find  sure  tormentors  in  the  guilty  breast." 

HoM.  Odi/88,  1.  XIV.  V.  85. 

"  Whilst  the  empire  of  the  east  was  possessed  by  the   Assyrians,  next  by  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  the  Jews  were  held  the  most  despicable  of  all  the  enslaved  nations." 

Tag.  Hist.  1.  v.  c.  8. 
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2.     Shake  thyself  from  the  dust.     Arise,  and  sit  down  0  Jerusalem, 

The  common  manner  of  sitting  in  eastern  countries  is  upon  ihQ  ground  or  floor, 
with  the  legs  crossed.  Sitting  as  a  posture  of  state  is  of  a  different  kind ;  a  chair  or 
throne,  high  enough  to  require  a  footstool,  being  then  used.  Besides  the  six  steps  to 
Solomon's  throne,  there  was  a  footstool  of  gold  fastened  to  the  seat,  2  Chron.  ix.  18., 
and  in  Scripture  the  footstool  is  always  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  throne  of 
state. 

When  Thetis  comes  to  wait  on  Vulcan  to  request  armour  for  her  son,  she  ia 
received  with  great  respect,  and  seated  on  a  silver-studded  throne,  with  a  footstool. 
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"  High  on  a  throne,  with  stars  of  silver  graced, 
And  varioas  artifice,  the  Queen  she  placed  ; 
A  footstool  at  her  feet."— Hom.  IL  1.  xviu.  v.  389. 

7.     How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringetU 
good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace  ! 

"  0, dearest  hands,  most  precious  feet  that  help  me !" — Soph.  Electr,  v.  1357. 
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2.  For  he  shall  grow  up  before  him  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a  root 
out  of  a  dry  ground  :  he  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness  :  and  when  we 
shall  see  him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  him. 

Thetis  says  of  her  son  Achilles — 

"  Like  some  fair  plant,  beneath  my  careful  hand 
He  grew,  he  flourish' d,  and  he  graced  the  land.'* 

Hom.  IL  1.  xvni.  V.  437. 

"  The  gods  have  taken  care  of  Telemachus,  and  reared  him  as  a  young  plant." 

Ibid.  Odyss.  1.  xiv.  v.  175. 
"  As  the  young  plant  amidst  the  garden  grows, 
Beneath  his  mother's  care  Alcides  rose." — Theocr.  Idt/U.  24. 

4.  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows  :  yet  we  did 
esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted. 

5.  But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  //e  was  bruised  for  our 
iniquities  :  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him  ;  and  with  his 
stripes  we  are  healed. 

The  history  of  Prometheus,  as  given  by  -^schylus,  is  supposed  by  some  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  church  to  bear  a  mysterious  resemblance  to  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  and 
to  the  benefit  resulting  from  it.  Prometheus  is  represented  to  have  been  of  divine 
origin,  the  son  of  Themis  or  Justice,  by  a  father  not  named.  He  is  a  god,  suffering  for 
his  love  to  mankind  ;  and  is  related  to  have  stolen  fire  from  heaven,  bringing  down  to 
earth  this  emblem  of  divine  instruction.  He  is  described  as  having  incurred  guilt,  and 
voluntarily  brought  misery  upon  himself,  in  order  to  assist  men  ;  as  having  provided  a 
remedy  for  their  diseases,  and  made  hope  an  inmate  with  them,  while  he  rendered  those 
wise  and  inteUigent  who  were  before  foolish ;  as  having  a  clear  foreknowledge  of  all  that 
should  happen  ;  as  having  intervened,  when  none  other  could  do  so,  between  the  wrath 
of  Jove  and  man,  /is  having  delivered  mortals  that  they  should  not  go  down  to  the 
destruction  of  the  grave.  For  this  he  is  condemned  to  be  chained  to  a  rock,  and  the 
sufferings  which  he  endures  with  unshaken  fortitude  have  been  thought  to  exhibit  some 
traces  of  similitude  to  those  which  were  foretc^d,  in  this  prophecy,  of  our  divine 
Saviour. 

"  Vulcan.     High-thoughted  son  of  truth-directing  Themis,  ' 
Thee,  with  indissoluble  chains,  perforce, 
Must  I  now  rivet  to  this  savage  rock. 
Peometheus.         When  shall  these  suff*'rings  find  their  destined  end  ? 
But  why  that  vain  inquiry  ?     My  clear  sight 
Looks  through  the  future ;  unforeseen,  no  iU 
Shall  come  on  me  :  behoves  me  then  to  bear, 
Patient,  my  destined  fate  ! 

For  favours  shown 
To  mortal  man  I  bear  this  weight  of  woe ; 
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Hid  in  an  hollow  cane,  the  fonnt  of  fire 
I  privately  convey'd,  of  ev*ry  art 
Productive,  and  the  noblest  gift  to  men. 
Ye  see  me  bound,  a  wretched  god,  abhorr'd 
By  Jove,  and  every  god  that  treads  his  courts, 
For  my  fond  love  to  man. 

For  mercy  to  mankind  I  am  not  deem*d 
Worthy  of  mercy. 

Of  these  things 
I  was  not  unadvis'd  ;  and  my  offence 
Was  voluntary ;  in  man's  cause  I  drew 
These  evils  on  my  head. 

The  ills  of  man  youVe  heard  :  I  form'd  his  mind. 
And  through,' the  cloud  of  barb'rous  ignorance 
Difins'd  the  beams  of  knowledge.     I  will  speak, 
Not  taxing  them  with  blame,  but  my  own  gifts 
Displaying,  and  benevolence  to  them. 
They  saw  indeed,  they  heard,  but  what  avail'd 
Or  sight,  or  sense  of  hearing,  all  things  rolling 
Like  the  unreal  imagery  of  dreams. 
In  wild  confusion  mixed  ? 

Conceive  not  of  me  that,  thro*  fear  what  Jove 
May  in  his  rage  inflict,  my  fix*d  disdain 
Shall  e'er  relent,  e'er  suffer  my  firm  mind 
To  swell  to  womanish  softness,  to  fall  prostrate. 
To  stretch  my  supplicating  hands,  entreating 
My  hated  foe  to  free  me  from  these  chains. 
Far  be  that  shame,  that  abject  weakness  from  me." 

uEscH.  From.  Vinct  v.  18—98—239—265—44.2—1001. 

Lucian  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  sufferings  of  Prometheus ;  and  he  likewise 
represents  them  as  undergone  by  one  who  was  a  prophet,  who  had  done  no  wrong,  but  who 
forseeing  all  that  should  happen  to  him  submitted  for  the  sake  of  man  whom  he  desired 
to  benefit'. 

"  Vulcan.  In  a  low  situation  and  lying  too  near  the  ground  he  should  not  be 
crucified,  lest  the  men  who  are  his  machines  should  come  to  his  relief;  but  neither  too 
high,  as  otherwise  he  cannot  be  viewed  from  below. 

Mercury.  Here  will  be  the  best  place  to  fasten  him,  cross-wise.  Therefore  no 
longer  delay,  Prometheus !     Come  up  and  be  nailed  to  the  rock  ! 

Prometheus.     I  have  not  merited  these  sufferings. 

Mercury.  We  shall  want  pity  too,  if  for  not  executing  our  commission  we  are 
crucified  with  you  on  the  spot,  or  do  you  think  there  is  not  room  for  a  couple  more  to  be 
rivetted  to  it  ?  Come,  be  quick  ;  your  right  hand  here !  You,  Vulcan,  nail  it  down  pro- 
perly, and  make  the  fastening  good  with  heavy  strokes  of  the  hammer.     Now  the  other 

hand !     Mind  to  make  it  fast.  r\        -i  %      i. 

Prometheus.  O  Saturn  and  Japetus,  and  you,  O  mother  earth,  what  am  I,  unfor- 
tunate wretch,  doomed  to  suffer,  though  I  have  done  no  wrong  ! 

Mercury.  One  thing  is  marvellous  to  me— that  you,  being  a  prophet,  should  not 
have  foreseen  the  punishment  which  awaited  you. 

Prometheus.  I  knew  it  very  well,  and  knew  likewise  that  my  torments  should 
come  to  an  end." — Lucian.  FrometheuSy  c.  1. 

Plato,  speaking  of  the  persecutions  which  a  man  absolutely  and  perfectly  just  may 
be  exposed  to,  says — 

"  It  shall  be  told  (and  if  with  more  than  usual  bluntness,  think  not  it  is  I  who  tell 
it  Socrates,  but  those  who  praise  injustice  more  than  justice)  that  the  just  man,  thus 
situated,  will  be  scourged,  tortured,  fettered,  have  his  eyes  burnt  out,  and  lastly,  suffer 
all  maimer  of  evils,  and  be  crucified."— Plat,  de  rep,  1.  ii.  c.  5. 
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8.  For  my  thoughts  fl'r^  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my 
ways,  saith  the  Lord. 

"  God  is  not  like  mortals :  beware  how  you  deem  Idm  to  resemble  any  other 
body." — ^^SCH.  ajpud  EiMeh,  prop,  evang.  1.  xiii.  c.  13. 

'*  There  is  no  manner  of  resemblance  between  God  and  a  human  being,  either  in 
his  nature,  his  wisdom,  his  power,  or  his  operations.  If  therefore  he  performs  something 
which  we  cannot  effect,  and  executes  what  with  us  is  impossible,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
contradictory  to  reason :  since,  though  he  far  excels  us  in  everything,  yet  the  dissimili- 
tude and  distance  between  him  and  us,  appears  most  of  all  in  the  works  which  he  hath 
wrought." — Plut.  Ooriolan,  c.  38. 

12.  For  ye  shall  go  out  with  joy,  and  be  led  forth  with  peace  :  the  moun- 
tains and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  before  you  into  singing,  and  all  the 
trees  of  the  fields  shall  clap  t/ieir  hands. 

"  The  mountain  tops  unshorn,  the  rocks  rejoice  ; 
And  lowly  shrubs  partake  of  human  voice." — ^Vieg.  Eel,  v.  v.  62. 

13.  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier 
shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree  :  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name, 
for  an  everlasting  sign  t/iat  shall  not  be  cut  off. 

"  The  sacred  ground 
Shall  weeds  and  poisonous  plants  refuse  to  bear ; 
Each  common  buah  shaU  Syrian  roses  wear." — ViRQ.  Eel,  n,  v.  24. 
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5.     Enflaming  yourselves  with  idols  under  every  green  tree,  slaying  the 
children  in  the  valleys  under  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  ? 

The  infernal  deities  were  worshipped  in  holes  and  caves  of  the  earth,  sometimes 
by  sacrifices  of  black  bulls  and  goats,  and  sometimes  by  human  yictims.  These  ceremo- 
nies were  generaUy  performed  in  the  night,  ^neas  sacrifices  thus  before  his  descent  to 
the  infernal  regions. 

"  Deep  was  the  cave ;  and  downward  as  it  went 
From  the  wide  mouth,  a  rocky  rough  descent. 
The  sacred  priests,  with  ready  knives,  bereave 
The  beasts  of  life,  and  in  fuU  bowls  receive 
The  streaming  blood  :  a  lamb  to  hell  and  night 
(The  sable  wool  without  a  streak  of  white) 
-^neas  offers  ;  and  by  fate's  decree, 
A  barren  heifer,  Prosperine,  to  thee. 
With  holocausts  he  Pluto's  altar  fills  ; 
Seven  brawny  bulls  with  his  own  hand  he  kills  ; 
Then  on  the  broiling  entrails  oil  he  pours, 
Which,  ointed  thus,  the  raging  flame  devours. 
Late  the  nocturnal  sacrifice  begun. 

Nor  ended,  till  the  next  returning  sun." — ViEO.  -^.  1.  vi.  v.  237. 
For  an  account  of  human  sacrifices  see  2  Kings,  ni.  27  and  Ezekiel  xxiir.  29. 
/*  Some  of  them  were  celebrating  secret  orgies  in  hollow  caverns  j  orgies  which 
the  uninitiated  in  vain  desired  to  know." — CATxni.  carm.  Lxrr.  v.  260. 
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15.  For  thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose 
name  is  Holy ;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also  Hat  is 
of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and 
to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones. 

"  Let  ns  sacrifice  to  Jove  the  Thanderer,  whose  presence  ever  accompanies 
modest  suppliant." — Hom.  Odt/ss.  1.  vn.  v.l64 — 181. 

17.  For  the  iniquity  of  his  covetousness  was  I  wroth,  and  smote  him  :  I 
hid  me,  and  was  wroth,  and  he  went  on  frowardly  in  the  way  of  his 
heart. 

"  Desire  may  be  eradicated  from  a  man  ;  but  never  covetousness  from  a  fool." 

LuciL.  sat.  XIX.  V.  12. 

20.  For  the  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  when  it  cannot  rest,  whose 
waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt. 

21.  TAere  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked. 

"  The  man  who  discovers  in  his  own  life  much  of  iniquity  is  constantly  starting  in 
his  sleep  and  full  of  terrors ;  and  lives  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  the  foture." 

Plat,  de  rep.  1. 1.  c.  5. 

''Will  not  the  man  who  appears  the  most  wicked  appear  likewise  the  most 
wretched  ?     Of  necessity  it  must  be  so." — Ibid.  1.  ix.  c.  4. 

''  SocBATES.     And  is  not  he  who  does  ill  miserable  ? 
Alcibiades.     Yes,  very." — Ibid.  ^Icib.  1. 1.  c.  29. 

"  The  wicked  have  no  stability ;  for  they  do  not  remain  consistent  ever  with  them- 
selves."— ^Abistot.  Mh.  1.  VIII.  c.  8. 

''  The  bad  are  at  variance  with  themselves  ;  and  they  desire  one  thing,  and  wish 
another,  like  the  incontinent ;  for  instead  of  what  seems  to  them  good,  they  choose  the 
agreeable,  which  is  injurious.  Such  men  do  not  partake  of  their  own  pleasures  and 
pains,  for  their  soul  is  divided,  and  one  part  from  depravity  feels  pain,  because  it  is 
restrained  from  something  ;  while  the  other  part  feels  pleasure  ;  and  one  draws  him  this 
way  and  another  that,  as  if  they  were  pulling  him  asunder." — Ibid.  1.  ix.  c.  4. 

"  Kobody  can  be  happy  without  virtue." — Cic.  de  nat,  deor.  1. 1.  c.  18. 

"  The  best  means  of  security  is  to  do  no  ill.  Passionate  men  lead  a  confused  and 
troublesome  sort  of  life.  They  necessarily  fear  a  return  of  the  mischief  they  do,  and  are 
at  no  time  free  from  it.  They  tremble  as  soon  aa  they  have  done  it,  and  are  ever  after  in 
suspense.  Conscience  wiU  not  suffer  them  to  rest.  He  is  punished  who  only  expects 
punishment,  and  he  who  deserves  it  expects  it.     Even  his  dreams  disturb  him." 

Sen  EC.  epUt.  105. 

"  The  raging  mind  of  the  wicked,  boiling  with  secret  crimes  that  may  not  be 
divulged." — Ibid.  %at.  iii.  v.  49. 

"  No  bad  man  is  ever  happy." — Juv.  Sat.  iv.  v.  8. 

"  Trust  me,  no  tortures  which  the  poets  feign, 
Can  match  the  fierce,  the  unutterable  pain 
He  feels,  who  night  and  day,  devoid  of  rest, 
Carries  his  own  accuser  in  his  breast.  * 

At  night,  should  sleep  his  harrassed  limbs  compose, 
And  steal  him  one  short  moment  from  his  woes, 
Then  dreams  invade ;  sudden  before  his  eyes 
The  violated  fane  and  altar  rise ; 
These,  these  are  they,  who  tremble  and  turn  pale 
At  the  first  mutterings  of  the  hollow  gale  ! 
Who  sink  with  terror  at  the  transient  glare 
Of  meteors,  glancing  through  the  turbid  air. 
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Oh  'tis  not  chance,  they  cry  ;  this  hideous  crash 
Is  not  the  war  of  winds ;  nor  this  dread  flash 
The  encounter  of  dark  clouds ;  but  blasting  fire, 
Charged  with  the  wrath  of  heaven's  insulted  sire  ! 
That  dreaded  peal,  innoxious,  dies  away ; 
Shuddering,  they  wait  the  next  with  more  dismay ; 
As  if  the  short  reprieve  were  only  sent 
To  add  new  horrors  to  their  punishment."— Ibid.  v.  217. 

"  Most  remarkable  is  the  beginning  of  that  letter  of  Tiberius : — '  What  to  write  to 
you,  conscript  fathers,  or  in  wbat  manner  to  write,  or  what  to  refrain  from  writing  at 
this  instant,  if  I  can  det<ermine,  may  all  the  deities,  gods  and  goddesses,  doom  me  to 
still  more  cruel  agonies  tban  those  under  wbich  I  feel  myself  perishing  daily !  '  So  closely 
did  the  bloody  horror  of  his  cruelties  and  infamy  haunt  this  man  of  blood,  and  become 
his  torturers.  Nor  was  it  at  random  that  the  wisest  of  all  men  was  wont  to  affirm,  that 
if  the  hearts  of  tyrants  were  displayed,  they  would  be  seen  full  of  deadly  wounds  and 
gorings,  since  what  the  severity  of  strife  is  to  the  body,  the  same  is  the  bitter  anguish  of 
cruelty  and  lust  to  the  soul.  To  Tiberius,  not  his  imperial  fortune,  not  his  gloomy  and 
inaccessible  solitude,  could  ensure  tranquillity,  nor  exempt  him  from  feeling,  and  even 
avowing,  the  rack  in  his  breast  and  the  avenging  ^iries  that  pursued  him." 

Tac.  Ann.  1.  VI.  c.  6. 
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6.  T§  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ?  to  loose  the  hands  of  wicked- 
ness, to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and 
that  ye  break  every  yoke  ? 

7.  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor 
that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house  ?  when  thou  seest  the  naked,  that  thou 
cover  him ;  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  ? 

Livy  gives  the  following  descriptiou  of  a  national  &8t  at  Borne  on  the  occajsion  of 
a  famine  and  pestilence  which  visited  that  city. 

"  The  doors  were  thrown  open  in  every  part  of  the  city :  everything  was  exposed 
in  public  to  be  used  in  common :  passengers,  whether  known  or  unknown,  were  univer- 
sally invited  to  lodgings ;  and  even  people  who  had  been  at  variance,  refraining  from 
animosity  and  ill-language  conversed  together  with  complaisance  and  kindness.  During 
those  days,  too,  such  as  were  in  confinement  were  set  at  hberty ;  and  afterwards  people 
were  deterred  by  a  religious  scruple  from  imprisoning  those  persons  to  whom  the  Gods 
had  brought  such  deliverance." — Liv.  1.  v.  c.  13. 
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6.  They  hatch  cockatrice'  eggs,  and  weave  the  spider's  web :  he  that 
eateth  of  their  eggs  dieth,  and  that  which  is  crushed  breaketh  out  into 
a  viper. 

**  His  wiles,  that  all  alike  deceive, 
An  endless  web  of  mischief  weave." — ^Pind.  Pyth.  n.  v.  150. 
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7.  All  the  flocks  of  Eedar  shall  be  gathered  together  nnto  thee,  the  rams 
of  Nebaioth  shall  minister  nnto  thee :  they  shall  come  np  with  accept- 
ance on  mine  altar,  and  I  will  glorify  the  honse  of  my  glory. 

Yitringa  understands  their  ministering  and  ascending,  or  going  np  on  the  altar, 
as  offering  themselves  yolnntarily.  It  was  a  general  notion  that  the  victims  being 
brought  without  reluctance  to  the  altar  was  a  good  omen ;  and  the  contrary,  a  bad  one. 
Thej  were  led  therefore  with  a  slack  rope,  and  allowed  to  stand  loose  before  the  altar, 
that  thej  might  not  appear  to  be  under  constraint. 

"  An  auspicious  omen  appeared.  A  number  of  heifers,  sacred  to  the  Persian  Diana, 
which  were  used  only  in  the  way  of  sacrifice,  were  accustomed  to  range  at  large,  marked 
only  with  the  figure  of  a  torch,  as  a  token  of  their  designation,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
take  them  when  they  were  wanted.  6ot  now  one  of  them  went  and  stood  by  a  rock 
which  is  sacred  to  the  goddess,  and  hanging  down  her  head  in  the  manner  of  those  that 
are  bound,  offered  herself  to  LucuUus  as  a  victim." — Plut.  LucuL  c.  24. 

"  The  steers,  unacquainted  with  toil,  which  the  Faliscan  herbage  has  fed  on  its 
own  fields,  offer  their  necks  to  the  blow." — Ov.  Fa9t.  1.  i.  v.  83. 

*'  An  omen  of  dreadful  significance  occurred.  A  bull  escaped  from  the  altar,  and 
overturning  all  the  equipage  of  the  sacrifice,  was  at  last  slain  at  a  distance  from  thence,  in 
a  place  where  it  was  not  customary  to  offer  the  victims." — Tac.  Hut  1.  in.  c.  66. 

"  Titus  retired  into  the  Sabine  country,  very  unhappy,  because  a  victim  had  made 
its  escape  while  he  was  sacrificing." — Suet.  Tit  c.  10. 
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8.     I  have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone,  and  of  the  people  there  was  none 
with  me. 

To  tread  the  wine-press  alone  is  significative  of  desolation  and  distress.  Egyptian 
paintings  represent  as  many  as  seven  persons  treading  in  the  same  vat.  The  vintage 
was  a  time  of  merriment  and  rejoicing,  as  well  as  of  work,  and  the  treaders  were  often 
cheered  and  encouraged  by  music  or  singing,  to  which  their  steps  kept  time. 

"  Here  ordered  vines  in  equal  ranks  appear. 
With  all  th'  united  labours  of  the  year ; 
Some  to  unload  the  fertile  branches  run. 
Some  dry  the  blackening  clusters  in  the  sun, 
Others  to  tread  the  liquid  harvest  join. 
The  groaning  presses  foam  with  floods  of  wine." 

HoM.  OdyM.  1.  vn.  v.  123. 

"  They  on  their  way 
Passed  jocund,  to  one  minstrel's  flageolet, 
Burden'd  with  grapes  that  blacken*d  in  the  sun. 
Some  also  trod  the  wine-press,  and  some  quaff'd 
ITie  foaming  must."— Hes.  Scut.  v.  296. 

"  Let  the  purple  clusters  shine  ; 
Picture  too  the  god  of  wine. 
There  let  fair-hair'd  Cupid  be, 
And  Bathyllus,  fair  as  he : 
Make  them  beautiful  and  bold, 
Bumish'd  high  like  polish'd  gold  : 
Let  them  in  one  labour  join. 
Treading  out  the  gushing  wine." — ^Anacr.  carm,  xvi. 
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"  Now  ripen'd  by  the  genial  Bnn, 

The  grapes  are  gleair  d ;  the  sports  beg^. 

See  youths  and  smiling  yirgins  bear 

The  purple  produce  of  the  year ; 

In  Tats  the  Inscions  burden  lies, 

And  home  the  modest  maiden  hies : 

For  joyous  youths  alone  remain, 

With  Uood-red  juioe  their  limbs  to  stain. 

To  crush  the  cluster's  gloomy  pride. 

And  rerel  in  the  crimson  tide. 

Then  loud  they  raise  the  vintage  hymn, 

When,  foaming  o'er  the  vessel's  bnm, 

They  view  the  joy-inspiring  juice. 

Which  Bacchus  sends  them  for  their  use." — ^Ibid.  earm,  Ln. 
*•  Great  &.ther  Bacchus  !  to  my  song  repair ; 

For  clustering  grapes  are  thy  peculiar  care : 

For  thee,  large  bunches  load  the  bending  vine ; 

And  the  last  blessings  of  the  year  are  thine. 

To  thee  his  joys  the  jolly  autumn  owes 

When  the  fermenting  juice  the  vat  o'erflowa. 

Come,  strip  with  me,  m^  god !  Come  drench  all  o'er 

Thy  limbs  in  must  of  wme,  and  drink  at  every  pore." 

ViKG.  Geor^.  1.  n.  v.  4. 
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■ 

4.  For  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  men  have  not  heard,  nor  perceived 
by  the  ear,  neither  hath  the  eye  seen,  0  God,  beside  thee,  wAat  he  hath 
prepared  for  him  that  waiteth  for  him. 

*'  The  region  above  heaven  no  poet  has  ever  yet  sung  of^  nor  ever  will  sing  of  as  it 
deserves."— Plat.  Fhadr.  c.  27 

6.  But  we  are  all  as  an  nnclean  tiinffj  and  all  onr  righteousnesses  are  as 
filthy  rags ;  and  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf ;  and  our  iniquities,  like  the 
wind,  have  taken  us  away. 

*'  Come  now,  ye  men,  in  nature  darkling,  like  to  the  race  of  leaves,  of  little  might, 
figures  of  clay,  shadowy  feeble  tribes,  wingless  creatures  of  a  day,  miserable  mortals, 
dream-like  men  !" — Aeistoph.  ^ves,  v.  684. 

"  As  when  the  forest  with  the  bending  year, 
First  sheds  the  leaves  that  earliest  appear, 
So  an  old  age  of  words  maturely  dies, 
Others,  newborn,  in  youth  and  vigour  rise. 
We  and  our  works  must  die ;  shall  words  presume 
To  hold  their  honours  and  immortal  bloom  ?" 

HoR«  de  art.  poet,  v.  60. 


ISAIAH  LXVI. 

1.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  The  heaven  w  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my 
footstool :  where  is  the  house  that  ye  build  unto  me  ?  and  where  is  the 
place  of  my  rest  ? 

2d 
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'*  Discord !  dire  Bister  of  the  slaaghteriiig  power. 
Small  at  her  birth^  but  rising  erery  hour, 
While  scarce  the  skies  her  horrid  head  can  bound. 
She  stalks  on  earth,  and  shakes  the  world  around." 

HoM.  n.  L IV.  ▼.  442. 
The  goddess  Ceres, — 

"  While  to  the  skies  her  sacred  head  arose, 
She  trod  the  gronnd,  and  mshed  amid  her  foes." 

Callim.  H.  in  Cerer.  v.  19. 

Yirgil  describes  the  impersonification  of  Fame : — 

*'  Her  feet  on  earth,  her  forehead  in  the  dties.'* 

ViEO.  JBn.  1.  IT.  V.  176. 

"  Xerxes,  they  say,  by  the  advice  of  the  Persian  Magi,  set  fire  to  the  temples  of  the 
Greeks,  becanse  they  enclosed  between  the  waUs  the  gods,  to  whom  all  things  are  fi-ee 
and  open,  and  whose  app:^priate  temple  and  dwelling-place  is  the  bonndless  nniverse." 

Cic.  de  leg,  L  n,  c.  10- 

8.  He  that  killeth  an  ox  is  as  if  he  slew  a  man ;  he  that  sacrificeth  a 
lamb,  as  if  he  cut  off  a  dog's  neck ;  he  that  offereth  an  oblation,  as  if  he 
offered  swine's  blood ;  he  that  bumeth  incense,  as  if  he  blessed  an  idol. 

''  The  nnclean  dog,  or  the  swine  grovelling  in  the  mire.'* — ^HoB.  1. 1.  Ep,  ii.  v.  26. 

17.  They  that  sanctify  themselves,  and  purify  themselves  in  the  gardens 
behind  one  tree. 

Louth's  translations  is  "  after  the  rites  of  Achad."  The  word  Achad  signifies 
**  one  :**  Macrobins  says  that  this  is  the  meaning  also  of  the  word  Adad,  which  Pliny 
tells  ns  was  the  name  of  a  Syrian  idol :  the  same  probably  as  the  AcHad  of  the  text. 
Among  precions  stones  Pliny  enumerates  some  known  by  the  following  names  : — 

"  The  *  kidney  of  Adad,'  the  *  eye  of  Adad,'  and  the  *  finger  of  Adad,'  a  god  of  tho 
Syrians  so  called." — Plin.  Eiit,  nat  1.  xixvil.  c.  71. 

19.  Tarshishy  Pol,  and  Lnd  that  draw  the  bow. 

Ethiopia  was  peopled  by  the  Ludim  or  Lydians,  the  descendants  of  Lad.  The 
Ethiopians  were  greatly  distinguished  for  their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow. 

**  Cambyses  having  sent  spies  into  Ethiopia,  the  prince  of  that  country  gave  fhem 
a  bow  to  carry  to  their  king,  saying,  *  The  king  of  Ethiopia  sends  this  counsel  to  the  king 
of  Persia  :  When  his  subjects  shall  be  able  to  bend  this  lx)w  with  the  same  ease  that  I  do, 
then,  with  a  superiority  of  numbers  he  may  venture  to  attack  the  Macrobian  Ethiopians. 
In  the  meantime,  let  him  be  thankM  to  the  gods  that  the  Ethiopians  have  not  been  in- 
spired with  the  same  ambitious  views  of  extending  their  possessions.'  When  he  had 
finished  he  unbent  the  bow,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  ambassadors." 

Hdt.  1.  ni.  c.  21. 

The  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece  is  thus  noticed  by  .^schylus : — 

"  A  mingled  multitude 
Swept  from  her  wide  dominions,  skilled  to  draw 
Th'  unerring  bow,  in  ships  Euphrates  sends. 
From  golden  Babylon." — ^^SOH.  Peri.  v.  62. 
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6.    Then  said  I,  Ah,  Lord  God !  behold,  I  cannot  speak :  for  I  am  a 
child. 

Telemaohns,  when  approacbing  Nestor,  thoB  addresses  Mentor — 

**  How  shall  I  meet,  or  how  accost  the  sage, 
Unskill'd  in  speech,  nor  yet  mature  of  age  ? 
Awful  th'  approach,  and  nard  the  task  appears. 
To  question  wisely  men  of  riper  years." — Hon.  Odyts.  L  hl  t.  22. 


JEREMIAH  11. 


18.  And  now  what  hast  thon  to  do  in  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  drink  the 
waters  of  Sihor  ?  or  what  hast  thon  to  do  in  the  way  of  Assyria,  to 
drink  the  waters  of  the  river  ? 

To  drink  the  waters  of  a  country  was  a  form  of  expression  signifying  to  dweU 
there.  The  oracle  of  Ammon,  in  reply  to  the  people  of  Maraa,  who  afiserted  that  they 
had  no  connexion  with  the  Egyptians,  said — 

"  All  who  dwell  below  Elephantine  and  drink  of  the  Nile,  are  Egyptians." 

Hi)T.  1.  u.  c.  18. 

'*  Sooner  shall  the  banished  Parthian  drink  the  waters  of  Arar,  or  Hie  G^erman 
those  of  the  river  Tigpris,  than  I  forget  the  form  of  my  benefactor." 

Vma.  Hcloff,  L  V.  62. 

"  He  who  drinks  the  waters  of  the  Nile  where  it  first  becomes  known  to  us,  and 
he  whose  shores  the  surge  of  the  remotest  ocean  laves,  has  come  hither." 

Mabt.  de  9pect  ^iffr.  8. 

22.  For  though  thou  wash  thee  with  nitre,  and  take  thee  much  sope,  yei 
thine  iniquity  is  marked  before  me,  saith  the  Lord  God. 

"  Enter  the  pure  gods'  temple  sanctified 
In  soul,  with  virgin  water  purified : 
One  drop  will  cleanse  the  good ;  the  ocean  wave 
Suffices  not  the  guilty  soul  to  lave." — ^Ahthol.  Grjso. 

"  The  holy  places  of  the  gods  are  open  to  the  good ;  nor  is  there  need  of  purifica- 
tion ;  no  poUution  touches  virtue.  But  thou  who  hast  a  mischievous  heart,  depart ;  for 
tiiaU  a  wetted  body  wash  thy  soul  ?"•— Ibu>. 


JEREMIAH  IV. 
13.  His  horses  are  swifker  than  eagles. 

<<  Eumelus'  mares,  swifl-footed  as  birds." — ^HoM.  77.  I.  n.  r.  7^ 

80.  And  foAen  thou  art  spoiled,  what  wilt  thou  do  ?    Though  thou  clothest 
thyself  with  ciimson,  though  thou  deckest  thee  with  ornaments  of  gold» 
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though  thou  rentest  thy  face  with  paintmg,  in  vain  shalt  thou  make 
thyself  fan- ;  thy  lovers  will  despise  thee,  they  will  seek  thy  life, 

**  Cyms  allowed  his  associates  to  colour  their  eyes,  that  they  might  seem  to  have 
finer  eyes  than  they  really  had,  and  to  paint  themselves  that  they  might  appear  to  have 
better  complexions." — Xen.  Oyrop,  1.  viii.  c.  1. 

**  The  most  considerable  Persians  wore  purple  robes  and  costly  vests,  with  chainB 
about  their  necks,  and  bracelets  round  their  wnsts." — Ibid.  Anah,  1. 1.  c.  5. 

See  2  Kings  ix.  30. 

JEEEMIAH  V. 

26.  For  among  my  people  are  found  wicked  men :  they  lay  wait,  as  he 
that  setteth  snares ;  they  set  a  trap,  they  catch  men. 

27.  As  a  cage  is  full  of  birds,  so  are  their  houses  full  of  deceit :  therefore 
they  are  become  great,  and  waxen  rich. 

The  cage  intended  here  is  a  trap  in  which  decoy  birds  were  placed  to  entice  others, 
and  which  was  furnished  with  a  door  which  could  be  dropped  by  the  fowler,  who  kept 
watch  at  a  convenient  distance.  This  practice  is  mentioned  Ecclus.  xi.  30.  *'  Like  as  a 
partridge  is  taken  (and  kept)  in  a  cage,  so  is  the  heart  of  the  proud  ;  and  like  as  a  spy, 
watcheth  he  for  thy  faU." 

*'  Both  partridges  and  quails  are  so  eagerly  attracted  to  their  mates,  that  thej 
will  fly  to  the  decoy-bird  in  the  hands  of  the  fowler,  and  even  settle  upon  his  head." 

Abistot.  RiiL  anim,  1.  ix.  c.  8. 

"  He  seizes  the  pigeons  and  keeps  them  shut  up,  and  compels  them  to  decoy 
others." — Abistoph.  Avea,  v.  108B. 


JEREMIAH  VI. 

!•  0  ye  children  .of  Benjamin,  gather  yourselves  to  flee  out  of  the  midst 
of  Jerusalem,  and  blow  the  trumpet  in  Tekoa,  and  set  up  a  sign  of  fire 
in  Beth-haccerem :  for  evil  appeareth  out  of  the  north,  and  great 
destruction. 

The  news  of  the  overthrow  of  Troy  was  communicated  to  Greece  by  fire-signalsy 
which  are  thus  described  by  .^schylus — 

"  'Twas  Vulcan,  sending  forth  the  blazing  light 

From  Ida's  grove,  and  thence  along  the  way 

Hither,  the  estafette  of  fire  was  quick  : 

Fire  kindled  fire,  and  beacon  spoke  to  beacon, 

Ida  to  Lemnos,  and  the  Hermaean  ridge : 

Next  Athos,  craggy  mountain,  Jove's  own  steep. 

Took  the  great  torch  held  out  by  Vulcan's  isle. 

Standing  sublime,  the  seas  to  overcast, 

Shone  the  great  strength  of  the  transmitted  lamp ; 

And  the  bright  heraldry  of  burning  pines 

Shone  with  a  light  all  golden  like  the  sun 

Rising  at  midnight  on  Macistus'  watch-tower : 
-  Nor  did  Macistus  not  bestir  him  soon, 

Oppress'd  with  sleep,  regardless  of  his  watch ; 
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But  kindled  fires,  and  sent  the  beaoon  blaze 

To  distance  far  beyond  Enripos'  flood, 

To  watchmen  mounted  on  Messapian  bills : 

They  uiswer'd  blazing,  and  pass'd  on  the  news. 

The  grey  heath  bnming  on  the  mountain  top. 

And  now  the  fierj  unobscured  lamp, 

At  distance  far  shot  o'er  Asopus'  plain ; 

And  up  the  steep,  soft  rising  like  the  moon, 

Stood  spangling  bright  upon  Cithflsron's  hill. 

There  rose,  to  give  it  conduct  on  the  road, 

Another  meeting  fire ;  nor  did  the  watch 

Sleep  at  the  coming  of  the  stranger  light, 

But  barnt  a  greater  blaze  than  those  before ; 

Thence  o'er  &e  lake  Gorgopis  stoop'd  the  light, 

And  to  the  mount  of  JBgiplancton  came. 

And  bade  the  watch  shine  forth,  nor  scant  the  blaze. 

They,  burning  high  with  might  unquenchable, 

Send  up  the  waving  beard  of  fire  alofb, 

Mighty  and  huge,  so  as  to  cast  its  blaze 

Bevond  the  gkuring  promontory  steep 

Athwart  the  gulf  Saronic  all  on  fire ; 

Thence  stoop'd  the  light,  and  reach'd  our  neighbour  watch-tow'r^ 

Arachnes'  summit ;  and  from  thence  derived. 

Here  to  the  Atridss's  palace,  comes  this  light 

From  the  long  lineage  of  the  Idssan  fire." — ^^SOH.  Agaan,  y.  281. 

**  Philip  of  Macedon  anticipating  an  attack  from  the  Romans  under  Publins 
Sulpicius  and  King  Attains,  sent  people  to  Phocis  and  Eubada  and  Peparethus,  to 
choose  out  elevated  situations  where  fires,  being  lighted,  might  be  seen  from  afar.  He  fixed 
a  beacon  on  Tisseum,  a  mountain  whose  summit  is  of  immense  height,  that  by  means  of 
lights  on  these  eminences,  whenever  the  enemy  made  any  attempt  he  mighty  though  at  a 
distance,  receive  instant  intelligence  of  it." — Liv.  1.  xxvm.  c.  5. 

16.  Thus  Baiih  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask  for  the 
old  paths,  where  u  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find 
rest  for  your  souls.     But  they  said.  We  will  not  walk  therein. 

LIvy  speaks  of  those  old  times  when  integrity  was  esteemed  before  gain ;  1.  yii.  o.  81. 
A  similar  allasion  is  to  be  found  in  his  10th  book  also. 

*'  Spurius  Papirius,  bom  in  an  age  when  that  sort  of  learning  which  inculcates 
contempt  of  the  gods  was  unknown." — Liv.  x.  c.  40. 

**  What  then  ?  Must  I  not  follow  the  steps  of  those  who  have  gone  before  me  ? 
Yes,  I  wiU  walk  in  the  old  path  ;  but  if  I  chance  to  find  one  nearer  and  plainer,  I  shall 
be  inclined  to  take  it,  and  direct  others  thereto.     Truth  is  open  to  all  men." 

Seneo.  epUt,  83. 

29.  The  bellows  are  burned. 

Bellows  were  known  in  the  days  of  Homer. 

"  Soon  as  he  bade  them  blow,  the  bellows  turned 
Their  iron  mouths  ^  and  where  the  furnace  bumed,, 
Resounding,  breathed."—/^.  1.  xviu.  v.  4^. 


JEREMIAH  VIL 

18.  The  children  gather  wood,  and  the  fathers  kindle  the  fire,  and  the 
women  knead  their  dongh,  to  make  cakes  to  the  queen  of  heaY^u. 
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'<  Those  who  are  poor  make  the  figures  of  swine  with  meal,  which  haying  first 
baked,  they  offer  on  the  altar  to  Luna." — Hdt.  1.  n.  c.  47. 

**  A  graceful  cake,  when  on  the  hallow'd  shrine, 
Offer*d  hy  hands  that  know  no  guilty  stain, 
Shall  reconcile  the  offended  powers  divine, 

When  bleeds  the  pompons  hecatomb  in  vain." 

Hob.  1.  m.  cam.  23. 

"  GKve  me  these  Qustice,  |mrity,  and  honour),  to  present  at  the  temples,  and  I 
will  make  mj  successful  offering  with  a  little  meal." — Pebs.  8ai.  ii.  v.  75. 

See  notes  on  Qen.  ir.  8.  and  Lev.  ii.  4. 

29.  Cut  off  thine  hoiijO  Jerusalem j  and  cast  it  away,  and  take  up  a  lamen- 
tation on  high  places ;  for  the  Lord  hath  rejected  and  forsaken  the 
generation  of  his  wrath. 

In  all  countries  except  Egypt,  the  cutting  off  of  the  hair  was  a  sign  of  mourning. 
See  notes  on  Is.  xv.  2. 

Hecuba,  on  the  death  of  her  son  Hector — 

*'  Bent  her  tresses,  venerable  grey. 
And  cast,  feo*  off,  the  royal  veils  away." — Hom.  II.  L  xxn.  v.  405. 

«  Tears  flowed  from  every  eye,  and  o'er  the  dead. 
Each  clipped  the  curling  honours  of  his  head." 

Ibid.  OdyM.  L  xxiv.  v.  46. 

**  The  younff  men  of  Delos  wind  some  of  their  hair  round  a  certain  herb,  and  place 
it  on  the  tomb  of  the  Hyperborean  virgins  who  died  at  Delos ;  such  are  the  honours  which 
the  Delians  pay  to  their  viqgrns." — ^Hdt.  1.  iv.  c.  34. 

**  When  Sybftris  was  taken  by  the  Grotoniati,  the  Milesians  shaved  their  heads  and 
discovered  every  testimony  of  sorrow." — ^Ibid.  1.  vi.  c.  21. 

"  This  dust  was  Timas* ;  ere  her  bridal  hour 
She  lies  in  Proserpina's  gloomy  bower ; 
Her  virgin  playmates  from  each  lovely  head 
Cut  wiiSi  sharp  steel  their  locks,  the  strewments  of  l^e  dead." 

Sappho,  Anihol.  Grae. 

''  In  the  vestibule  is  no  shorn  hair,  which  is  wont  to  &11  in  grief  for  the  dead." 

Bump.  Alcesi.  v.  101. 

"  Let  the  Cyclopian  land  howl,  applying  the  steel  to  their  head,  cropped  of  hair, 
over  the  calamities  of  our  house." — Ibid.  Orest.  v.  965. 

"  During  this  night  having  gone  to  the  tomb  of  my  sire,  I  both  shed  tears  and 
made  offerings  of  my  hiur." — ^Ibid.  Mectr.  v.  90. 


JEREMIAH  VIII. 

1.  At  that  time,  saith  the  Lord,  they  shall  bring  out  the  bones  of  the  kings 
of  Judah,  and  the  bones  of  his  princes,  and  the  bones  of  the  priests,  and 
the  bones  of  the  prophets,  and  the  bones  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
out  of  their  graves  : 

2.  And  they  shall  spread  them  before  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  all  the 
host  of  heaven,  whom  they  have  loved,  and  whom  they  have  served,  and 
after  whom  they  have  wsJked,  and  whom  they  have  sought,  and  whom 
they  have  worshipped :  they  shall  not  be  gathered,  nor  be  buried ;  they 
shall  be  for  dung  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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The  importttnce  attached  by  the  ancients  to  the  burial  of  the  dead  was  v^  great. 
It  was  suppoaqd  that  the  departed  shade  could  not  rest  unless  the  body  was  interred. 
See  notes  on  ch.  xxii,  18. 


Ulysses  discovers  in  Hades  the  shade  of  Elpeno 

"  Whose  cold  remains  all  naked  to  the  sky, 
On  distant  shores  unwept,  unburied  lie." 
The  ghost  entreats  him — 

"  Lend  me  thine  aid,  I  now  conjure  thee  lend, 
By  the  soft  tie  and  sacred  name  of  friend  ! 
By  thy  fond  consort !  by  thy  £Miher'B  cares ! 
By  loved  Telemachus's  blooming  years ! 
In  pity  on  my  cold  remains  attend. 
And  call  to  mind  thy  dear  departed  friend. 
The  tribute  of  a  tear  is  all  I  crave, 
And  the  possession  of  a  peaceftil  grave." — ^Hom.  Odyn.  1.  xi.  v.  51. 

^'  Nicias  having  beaten  the  Corinthians  in  a  pitched  battle  happened  to  leave  two 
of  the  bodies  of  his  men  upon  the  field  :  but  as  soon  as  he  knew  it  he  sent  a  herald  to  the 
enemy  to  ask  leave  to  carry  off  those  bodies.  This  he  did,  though  the  act  of  preferring 
such  a  request  was  deemed  by  law  equivalent  to  giving  up  the  honour  of  the  victory,  for 
he  chose  rather  to  lose  his  laurels  than  to  leave  two  of  his  countrymen  unburied." 

Plut.  Nic,  c.  6. 
"  MABiirBB.    (to  the  ghost  of  Archytas) 

Here,  then  upon  the  tempest-beaten  strand, 
You  lie  confined  till  some  more  liberal  hand 
Shall  strew  the  pious  dust  in  funeral  rite. 
And  wing  thee  to  the  boundless  realms  of  light. 
AjiCHYTifi.   Whate'er  thy  haste.  Oh  let  my  prayer  prevail, 

Thrice  throw  the  sand,  then  hoist  the  flying  sail." 

Hob.  1.  L  earm.  28. 

17.  For^  behold,  I  will  send  serpents,  cockatrices,  among  you,  which  mil 
not  be  charmed,  and  they  shall  bite  you,  saith  the  Lord. 

A  plague  of  serpents  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  other  ancient  writers :  — > 
'*  The  lands  about  Sardis  were  infested,  during  the  reign  of  Cradsus  with  a  multi- 
tude of  serpents,  and  it  was  observed  that,  to  £eed  on  these,  the  horses  n^lected  and 
forsook  their  pastures." — ^Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  78. 

"  Amycle  a  town  destroyed  by  serpents." — Plin.  HUt  not.  1.  ni.  c.  9. 

22.  la  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  :  is  there  no  physician  there  ?  why  then  is 
not  the  health  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  recovered  ? 

'*  The  bahn  is  a  small  tree  :  when  its  branches  swell  if  you  pierce  them  with  steel 
the  veins  shrink  and  refiise  to  flow :  they  are  therefore  opened  with  a  shell  or  the  splinter 
of  a  stone.    The  liquor  is  used  for  a  medicine." — Tag.  Hist.  1.  y.  c.  6. 


JEREMIAH  IX. 

1.     Oh  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fonntain  of  tears,  that  I 
might  weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people ! 

Hom^  has  a  similar  figure : — 

"  Patrodus  to  Achilles  flies 
The  streaming  tears  fall  copious  from  his  eyes  : 
Not  faster  trickling  to  the  plains  below, 
From  the  tall  lock,  the  saUe  waters  flow."— i/.  1.  vn.  t.  3. 
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17.  Thus  said  the  Lord  of  hosts^  Consider  ye,  and  call  for  the  monming 
women,  that  they  may  come  ;  and  send  for  cunning  women,  that  t^^ej 
may  come. 

"  The  ^meraJs  of  the  chief  men  (of  the  Thracians)  are  of  this  kind :  for  three  days 
the  deceased  is  publicly  exposed  :  then,  having  sacrificed  animals  of  every  description, 
and  uttered  many  and  loud  lamentations,  they  celebrate  a  feast,  and  the  body  is  finally 
either  burned  or  buried." — Hdt.  1.  v.  c.  8. 

"  The  foolish  people  howl  and  lament,  and  even  send  for  a  howler  by  trade,  who 
has  a  great  store  of  old  dismal  stories  always  ready,  to  keep  their  unmeaning  grief  in 
breath.  When  they  are  going  to  leave  off  the  fellow  begins,  and  the  whole  fiunily  pre- 
sently sets  up  a  howl  to  the  same  tune  after  hini." — Lugian.  de  luctUy  c.  20. 

*'  Those  hired  female  mourners  who  weep  at  a  stranger's  Mineral  and  bawl  louder." 

LnciL.  Sat.  xxn.  v.  I. 
See  notes  on  Ecdes.  xn.  5.,  and  Ezek.  viu.  14. 

23.  Thns  saith  the  Lord,  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  neither 
let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might,  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his 
riches : 

'^  Glory  not  in  wisdom  strength  or  riches ;  there  is  one  GK)d,  wise  and  powerful, 
who  is  also  in  every  respect  immensely  rich." — Phoctl.  v.  48. 
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2.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Learn  not  the  way  of  the  heathen,  and  be  not 
dismayed  at  the  signs  of  heaven;  for  the  heathen  are  dismayed  at 
them. 

In  allusion  to  the  various  kinds  of  divination  which  prevailed  from  observations  of 
the  heavens  and  the  atmospheric  phenomena. 

"  Our  knowledge  has  been  so  fer  usefnl  to  us  in  the  interpretation  of  thunder,  that 
it  enables  us  to  predict  what  is  to  happen  on  a  certain  day,  and  we  learn  either  that  our 
fortune  is  to  be  entirely  changed,  or  it  discloses  events  which  are  concealed  from  us." 

Plin.  HitL  nai,  1.  u.  c.  54. 

23.  0  Lord,  I  know  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself:  it  is  not  in 
man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps. 

"  Remember  the  ancient  proverb ;  When  we  commence  a  thing  we  cannot  always 
tell  where  it  will  end." — Hdt.  1.  vn.  c.  51. 

'*  I  say  that  no  man  is  happy  or  miserable  but  through  the  gods." 

Euwp.  SeracL  v.  608. 
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23.  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  then  may 
ye  also  do  good,  that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil. 

**  Neither  the  loud-roaring  lion  nor  the  fiery  fox  can  change  their  inborn  disposi- 
tion."— ^PiND.  Ol^mp,  X.  V.  20. 

*'  It  is  not  possible,  certainly  not  easy,  to  change  that  which  has  been  for  a  long 
time  impressed  upon  the  character." — Abistot.  Mk.  L  x.  c.  9. 

"  Why  do  you  fruitlessly  wash  the  body  of  an  Indian  ?     Forbear  your  art ;  you 
cannot  bring  the  sun  upon  a  dark  night." — Lugian.  epi^r,  19. 
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6.     Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  Cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and 
maketh  flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth  from  the  Lord. 

"  Oh  impotence  of  faith,  Minerva  dies, 
If  man  on  frail  unknowing  man  relies." 

HoM.  OefyM.  1.  XX.  V.  45. 

9.     The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked :  who 
can  know  it  ? 

"  Man  ifl  natoraUj  deceitfnl  ever,  in  every  way." — ^Aeibtoph.  Mes,  v.  460. 
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28.  Yet,  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  their  counsel  against  me  to  slay  me :  for- 
give not  their  iniquity,  neither  blot  out  their  sin  from  thy  sight,  but  let 
them  be  overthrown  before  thee ;  deal  tAua  with  them  in  the  time  of 
thine  anger. 

"  Oh  Jupiter,  forgive  not  him  who  is  the  cause  of  this  distress." 

EuBiP.  Medea,  v.  832. 

"  Brutus,  after  his  defeat  at  Philippi,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  the  heavens,  eiclaimed, 
(quoting  the  above  verse,)  Forgive  not,  Jove,  the  cause  of  this  distress." 

Plut.  Brut.  0. 51. 
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9.  Then  I  said,  I  will  not  make  mention  of  him,  nor  speak  any  more  in 
his  name.  But  Ais  word  was  in  mine  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut 
up  in  my  bones,  and  I  was  weary  with  forbearing,  and  1  could  not 
stay. 

The  prophetess  Cassandra  is  represented  as  constrained  by  a  similar  inspiration. 

"  Ah,  what  a  sudden  flame  comes  rushing  o'er  me.  I  bum,  I  bum.  ApoUo,  O 
Apollo  I  "— ^SCH.  Affam,  v.  1256. 

"  As  men*s  minds  were  often  seen  to  be  excited  in  two  manners,  without  any 
rules  of  reason  or  science,  by  their  own  mere  uncontrolled  and  free  motion,  being 
sometimes  under  the  influence  of  frenzy,  and  at  others  under  that  of  dreams,  our  ancestors, 
thinking  that  the  divination  which  proceeded  from,  frenzy  was  contained  chiefly  in  the 
verses  of  the  Sibyl,  ordained  that  ten  citizens  should  be  chosen  as  interpreters.  In  the 
same  spirit  they  have  thought  the  fruntic  predictions  of  conjurors  and  prophets  worth 
attending  to." — Cic.  de  div,  1. 1.  c.  2. 

When  .tineas  consults  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  and  is  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  cav&— 

"  Aloud  she  cries, 
'  This  is  the  time  !  consult  your  destinies  ! 
He  comes  !  behold  the  god  I '    Thus  while  she  said, 
(And  shiv'ring  at  the  sacred  entry  staid). 
Her  colour  changed ;  her  face  was  not  the  same ; 
And  hoUow  groans  £^m  her  deep  spirit  came. 
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Her  hair  stood  up ;  conytdsnre  rage  possessed 

Her  trembling  limbs,  and  heaved  her  laboring  breast. 

Ghreater  than  human  kind  she  seem'd  to  look, 

And,  with  an  accent  more  than  mortal,  spoke. 

Her  staring  eyes  with  sparkling  fdry  roll ; 

When  all  ttie  god  came  rushing  on  her  soul." — ^VlEG.  .4®!.  1.  vi.  v.  74. 

A  similar  description  is  giyon  of  the  prophet  TiresiaA. 

"  Lo  !  chilling  horror  creeps  thro'  all  the  breast 
Of  iheir  sage  prophet,  bj  the  god  possess'd. 
And  urges  him  tumultuous  to  disclose 
The  fates'  designs  upon  his  country's  foes. 
Whether  this  insight  Phoebus  had  inspired, 
Or  Juno  with  prophetic  fory  fired, 
Dreadful  in  voice  and  look,*  he  springs  abroad, 
By  Heaven's  informing  spirit  over-awed. 
And  foams  and  quakes,  unable  to  control 
The  lab'ring  impulse  of  his  mastered  soul." 

Stat.  Tkeb.  1. 1.  y.  165. 
"  Whither,  in  sacred  ecstacy, 
Bacchus,  when  full  of  thy  divinity. 
Dost  thou  transport  me  ?  " — Hoe.  1.  iii.  oarm.  25. 
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18.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  concerning  Jehoiakim  the  son  of 
Josiah  king  of  Jndah ;  They  shall  not  lament  for  him,  saying ^  Ah  my 
brother  I  or,  Ah  sister !  they  shall  not  lament  for  him,  zaying^  Ah  lord  I 
or,  Ah  his  glory ! 

19.  He  shall  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth  be- 
yond the  gates  of  Jerusalem. 

To  be  deprived  of  the  rites  of  sepulture  was  to  the  ancients  the  greatest  of  all  cala- 
mities, worse  than  death  itself.     See  notes  on  ch.  vin.  2. 

The  Thebans  declare  of  Polynices — 

"  His  corpse  shall  lie 
Cast  out  unburied,  to  the  dogs  a  prey  ; 
Because  his  spear,  had  not  the  gods  oraosed, 
Threaten'd  destruction  to  the  land  of  Tnebes. 
In  death  the  vengeance  of  his  country's  gods 
Pursues  him,  for  he  scom'd  them,  and  presumed 
To  lead  a  foreign  host  and  storm  the  town. 
Be  this  then  his  reward,  to  lie  exposed 
To  rav'nous  birds,  unhonour'd  ;  of  the  rites 
That  grace  the  dead — ^libations  at  the  tomb, — 
The  solemn  strain,  that  midst  the  exequies. 
Breathes  from  the  friendly  voice  of  woe — deprived.*' 

iBscH.  Bepi.  c.  Theb,  v.  1018.  • 

In  the  supplices  of  Euripides,  the  whole  distress  of  the  tragedy  turns  upon  thiff 
idea.  Theseus  having  refrised  to  buxy  the  dead  bodies  of  the  chieftains  slftin  at  Thebes, 
despite  the  entreaties  of  Adrastus,  is  at  length  prevailed  upon  by  the  arguments  of  his 
mother  ^thra  to  aid  the  suppliants,  and,  having  routed  Greon's  army,  possesses  himself 
of  the  corpses,  which  he  then  honourably  inters. 
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**  Chobub.  I,  an  aged  woman,  beseech  thee  from  mj  aged  mouth,  falling  at  thy 
knee,  to  redeem  for  me  my  children  from  among  the  dead  corses,  who  leave  their  bodies 
in  limb-relaxing  death,  a  food  for  the  beasts  of  the  mountains,  and  to  behold  the  piteous  tears 
about  mine  eyelids  and  the  wrinkled  tearings  of  my  hoary  flesh  with  my  hands.  For  what 
shall  I  do  ?  I  who  have  neither  laid  out  my  dead  children  in  my  house,  nor  behold  a 
mound  of  earth  heaped  up  for  a  tomb  !" — ^Eubip.  8uppl.  y.  42. 
"  Aktioonb.     Know  that  from  Creon,  our  indulgent  lord, 

Our  hapless  brothers,  met  a  different  fate  ; 

To  honor  one,  and  one  to  infamy, 

He  hath  consign'd :  with  funertJ  rites  he  graced 

The  body  of  our  dear  Eteocles, 

Whilst  Polynices'  wretched  carcass  lies 

Unboried,  unlamented,  left  exposed, 

A  feast  for  hungry  vultures  on  the  plain." — Soph.  Jntig.  v.  24. 

''  After  Demosthenes  and  Nicias  had  been  stoned  to  death  by  the  Syracusans, 
their  bodies  were  thrown  without  the  gates,  and  lay  there  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  who 
wished  to  enjoy  the  spectacle." — ^Plut.  Nic.  c.  28. 

'*  Fhilistus  coming  to  the  support  of  Dionysius,  the  Syracusans  having  killed  him, 
treated  his  body  with  the  greatest  mdignity.  The  boys  tied  a  rope  about  his  lame  leg, 
and  so  dragged  him  through  the  city  and  cast  him  into  a  quarry." — Ibid.  i>M»,  c.  35. 

29.  0  earthy  earth,  earth,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord ! 

Demosthenes  speaks  of  the  theatrical  exclamations  of  ^schines — 
*^  O  earth  !  and  thou,  O  sun  !  O  virtue." — Demosth.  earUr,  JSichin, 
"  O  earth,  earth !"— Bubip.  Pte».  1296. 
Bee  Deut.  xxziL  1,  and  Is.  i.  2. 
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1.  Woe  be  unto  the  pastors  that  destroy  and  scatter  the  sheep  of  my 
pasture !  saith  the  Lord. 

^  Tiberius,  in  answer  to  some  governors  who  advised  him  to  load  the  provinces 
with  taxes,  said,  It  is  the  part  of  a  good  shepherd  to  shear  his  sheep,  not  to  flay  them." 

SuEToN.  Tiber,  c.  32. 

6.  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto  Dayid  a 
righteous  Branch,  and  a  King  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute 
judgment  and  justice  on  the  earth.    • 

Priam  calls  Hector  his  "  dear  branch."  (^^cAov  tfoAos.)— HoM.  II  1.  xxii.  v.  87. 

*'  Beholding  so  beautiM  a  branch  (or  scion)  of  his  house." 

Ibid.  Odyss,  1.  vi.  v.  157. 
'*  The  hopefol  branch  of  the  house  of  Adrastus." — ^Pihd.  Olifmp.  n.  v.  80. 
'*  Hercules,  the  glorious  branch  of  the  house  of  Amphitryo." — ^Ibid.  vi.  v.  115. 

24.  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall  not  see  him  ?  saith 
the  Lord.     Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth  ?  saith  the  Lord. 

"  Hope  not,  mortal,  e'er  to  shun 
The  penetrating  eye  of  heaven." — ^Pikd.  Olymp,  i.  v.  102. 

"  Jove  fills  the  heaven — the  earth — the  sea — the  air : 
We  feel  his  spirit  moving  here,  and  everywhere." 

Arat.  PkoHom,  V.  3. 
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"  Gertam  persona  haying  observed  Heraclitas  sitting  in  a  smokj  little  honse  for 
the  sake  of  the  warmth,  *  Come  in,'  said  he,  *  Even  here  the  gods  are  present.' " 

Abistot.  depart,  amm,  1.  r.  c.  5. 

"  Pythagoras  supposed  the  deity  to  be  one  soul  mixing  with  and  pervading  aU 
nature,  firom  which  our  souls  are  taken." — Cic.  de  not,  deor.    1. 1.  c.  11. 

"  God  the  whole  created  mass  inspires, 
Through  heaven  and  earth,  and  ooean's  depth,  he  throws 
His  influence  round,  and  kindles  as  he  goes." 

ViBO.  Oeorg.  1.  iv.  v.  221. 
''  The  abode  of  God  is  wherever  there  is  earth,  and  sea,  and  air,  and  sky,  and 
virtue.     Whatever  thou  dost  behold,  and  whatever  thou  dost  touch,  that  is  Jupiter." 

Luc.  Fhars,  L  n.  v.  580. 
See  notes  on  Ps.  cxzxix.  7. 
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26.  The  Lord  hath  made  thee  priest  in  the  stead  of  Jehoiada  the  priest, 
that  ye  should  he  officers  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  for  every  man  that 
is  mad,  and  maketh  himself  a  prophet,  that  thou  shouldest  put  him  in 
prison,  and  in  the  stocks. 

*'  What  authority  has  this  same  ecstacy  which  you  choose  to  call  divine,  that 
enables  the  madman  to  foresee  things  inscrutable  to  the  sage,  and  which  invests  with  a 
divine  perception  a  man  who  has  lost  all  his  human  senses  ?" — CiC.  de  div.  L  u.  c.  54f. 
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9.  I  will  cause  them  to  walk  hy  the  rivers  of  waters  in  a  straight  way, 
wherein  they  shall  not  stumhle. 

"  From  the  first  I  have  uniformly  chosen  the  straight  and  just  way  of  life.*' 

Demosth.  de  coron. 

14.  And  I  will  satiate  the  souls  of  the  priests  with  fatness,  and  my  people 
shall  he  satisfied  with  my  goodness,  saith  the  Lord. 

"  Astyanax,  who  formerly,  upon  ^s  father's  knees,  ate  only  marrow  and  the  rich 
fatness  of  the  sheep."     Signifying,  as  the  translation  of  Pope  expresses  it — 
"  He  who  with  tender  delicacy  bred. 
With  princes  sported,  and  on  dainties  fed." 

HoM.  II.  1.  XXII.  V.  500. 

19.  Surely  after  that  I  was  turned,  I  repented;  and  after  that  I  was 
instructed,  I  smote  upon  my  thigh :  I  was  ashamed,  yea,  even  con- 
founded, because  I  did  bear  the  reproach  of  my  youth. 

"  Divine  Achilles  view*d  the  rising  flames. 
And  smote  his  thigh." — HoM.  //.  1.  xvi.  v.  124. 

"  It  is  related  of  Cleon  of  Athens  that  he  was  the  first  orator  who  threw  back  his 
robe  and  smote  upon  his  thigh." — ^Pldt.  Tiber,  Oracch.  c.  2. 

"  Pompey,  on  hearing  of  his  promotion  over  Lucullus,  knit  his  brows,  smote  his 
thiffh,  and  expressed  himseli'as  already  overburdened  with  the  weight  of  power." 
®  Plut.  Pomp,  c.  80. 
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**  An  orator  who  wants  to  express  indignation,  or  to  ronse  his  audience,  maj  with 
a  very  becoming  grace,  strike  his  thigh." — Quintil.  1.  xi.  c.  3, 

See  notes  on  Ezek.  zzi.  12. 
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17.  Ah  Lord  God  !  behold,  thou  hast  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  by 
thy  great  power  and  stretched  out  arm,  and  there  is  nothing  too  hard 
for  thee. 

'*  If  God  thou  knowest,  know  also  that  to  the  deity  all  things  are  possible." 

CALLDf.  ap.  Plut,  de  placU,  philos.  1. 1.  c.  7. 

"  Heaven's  power  is  infinite :  earth,  air,  and  sea, 
The  manu&ctured  mass,  the  Making  Power  obey. 

Ov.  Metam.  1.  vni.  v.  618. 
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9.  And  it  shall  be  to  me  a  name  of  joy,  a  praise  and  an  honour  before  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  which  shall  hear  all  the  good  that  I  do  unto 
them :  and  they  shall  fear  and  tremble  for  all  the  goodness  and  for  all 
the  prosperity  that  I  procure  unto  it. 

''  These  thoughts  being  pleasure  to  my  mind,  mingled  with  a  certain  divine  awe." 

LUCRBT.  1.  III.  V.  28. 

"  The  recent  terror  heaves  my  breast. 
Yet,  with  th*  inspiring  power  possest. 
Tumultuous  joys  my  soul  have  warmed." — ^HoR.  carm.  u.  19. 
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8.  Thus  have  we  obeyed  the  voice  of  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  our 
father  in  all  that  he  hath  charged  us,  to  drink  no  wine  all  our  days, 
we,  our  wives,  our  sons,  nor  our  daughters. 

"  As  an  instance  of  the  implicit  obedience  of  the  GeteB  to  DecsBneus,  who  had 
assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet  among  them,  we  may  relate  that  they  were  persuaded 
to  root  up  their  vines  and  to  live  without  wine." — Strab.  1.  vn.  c.  3. 
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7.  It  may  be  they  will  present  their  supplication  before  the  Lord,  and 
will  return  every  one  from  his  evil  way :  for  great  is  the  anger  and  the 
fury  that  the  Lord  hath  pronounced  against  this  people. 

"  Prayers  are  Jove's  daughters,  wrinkled,  lame,  slant-eyed, 
Which,  though  far  distant,  yet  with  constant  pace, 
FoUow  offence."— HoM.  II.  1.  rx.  v.  498. 
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ClialdseaziB  to  be  worth  800  talents.  On  the  outside  of  the  chapel  there  are  two  altars ; 
one  is  of  gold.  There  was  formerly  in  this  temple  a  statne  of  solid  gold,  twelve  cubits 
high.  Darius,  the  son  of  Hjstaspes,  endeayoured  hy  sinister  means  to  get  possession  of 
this,  not  daring  openly  to  take  it ;  but  his  son  Xerxes  afterwards  seized  it,  putting  the 
priest  to  death  who  attempted  to  prevent  its  removal." — Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  183. 

When  Gyrus  had  entered  the  palace  at  Babylon  he  became  possessed  of  the  vast 
treasures  it  contained.  See  Isaiah  xlv.  3.  It  was  afterwards  repeatedly  plundered,  and 
'^  all  who  spoiled  her  were  satisfied." 

"When  Alexander  entered  Babylon  after  it  had  been  surrendered  to  him  by 
Mazaeus,  Bagophanes,  the  keeper  of  the  royal  purse,  strewed  the  whole  of  the  way  which 
he  had  to  traverse  with  flowers  and  crowns :  on  either  side  silver  altars  were  erected, 
which  smoked,  not  with  incense  alone,  but  with  all  kinds  of  precious  spices.  Gifts  were 
carried  after  him,  flocks  of  sheep  and  of  horses,  lions  also  and  panthers  in  cages.  On 
the  following  day  he  took  an  account  of  the  possessions  and  money  of  Darius." 

Q.  CUET.  L  V.  c.  1. 

"  Demetrius,  when  by  a  stratagem  he  had  obtained  possession  of  Babylon,  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  country  for  their  own  use." — Plut.  Demetr,  c.  7. 

14.  Put  yourselves  in  array  against  Babylon  round  about :  all  ye  that  bend 
the  bow,  shoot  at  her,  spare  no  arrows :  for  she  hath  sinned  against 
the  Lord. 

16.  Shout  against  her  round  about :  she  hath  given  her  hand :  her  found- 
ations are  fiGtllen,  her  walls  are  thrown  down :  for  it  is  the  vengeance  of 
the  Lord :  take  vengeance  upon  her ;  as  she  hath  done,  do  unto  her. 

This  was  fulfilled  after  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Darius.     See  v.  9  and  88. 

"  As  soon  as  Darius  became  master  of  the  place  he  levelled  the  walls,  and  took 
away  the  gates,  neither  of  which  things  Gyrus  had  done  before." — ^Hdt.  1.  m.  c.  159. 

24.  I  have  laid  a  snare  for  thee  and  thou  wast  also  taken,  0  Babylon,  and 
thou  wast  not  aware. 

''  If  the  Babylonians  had  either  been  aware  of  the  designs  of  Gyms,  or  had  dis- 
covered the  project  before  its  actual  accomplishment,  they  might  have  effected  the  total 
destruction  of  his  troops.  They  had  only  to  secure  the  Httle  gates  which  led  to  the  river 
and  to  have  manned  the  embankments  on  either  side,  and  they  would  have  enclosed  the 
Persians  in  a  net  from  which  they  could  never  have  escaped :  as  it  happened  they  were 
taken  by  surprise." — ^Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  191. 

80.  Therefore  shall  her  young  men  fall  in  the  streets,  and  all  her  men  of 
war  shall  be  cut  off  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord. 

"  Cjrrus  sent  a  body  of  horse  up  and  down  through  the  streets,  bidding  them  kiU 
those  that  they  found  abroad,  and  ordering  some  who  understood  the  Syrian  language  to 
proclaim  to  those  who  were  in  the  houses  to  remain  within,  and  that  if  any  were  found 
abroad  they  should  be  killed." — Xe».  Oifrop.  1.  vii.  c.  6. 

38.  A  drought  ia  upon  her  waters ;  and  they  shall  be  dried  up :  for  it  tr 
the  land  of  graven  images,  and  they  are  mad  upon  their  idols. 

The  river  Euphrates  was  embanked  on  either  side,  and  an  immense  lake  had  been 
formed  to  receive  die  redundant  water.  Cyrus,  by  turning  the  whole  river  into  this 
lake,  laid  the  channel,  where  it  ran  through  the  city,  almost  dry. 

"  The  banks  raised  by  Queen  Nicotris  to  restrain  the  river  on  either  side  are  really 
wonderful  from  their  enormous  height  and  substance.  At  a  considerable  distance  above 
Babylon,  turning  aside  from  the  stream,  she  ordered  an  immense  lake  to  be  dug,  sinking 
it  till  they  came  to  the  water  ;  its  circumference  was  no  less  than  420  furlongs  The 
earth  of  this  was  applied  to  the  embankments  of  the  river ;  and  the  sides  of  the  trench  or 
lake  were  strengthened  and  lined  with  stones,  brought  thither  for  that  purpose." 

Hdt.  1.1.  c.185. 
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"When  they  were  encamped  before  Babylon,  Cyrus  summoned  the  leaders  of  the 
army  to  him.  Then  Chrysantas  said,  *  Does  not  this  river,  which  is  above  two  stadia  over, 
mn  through  the  midst  of  the  city  ?'  *  Yes,  by  Jove,'  said  Gobryas ;  *  and  it  is  of  so  great 
a  depth  that  two  men,  one  standing  on  the  other,  would  not  reach  above  the  water ;  so 
that  the  city  is  yet  stronger  by  the  river  than  by  its  walls.' 

"Then  Cyrus  said,  'Chrysantas  let  us  lay  aside  these  things  that  are  above  our  force : 
we  mnst  dig,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  each  party  of  us  measuring  out 
his  proportion,  that  by  this  means  we  may  want  the  fewer  men  to  keep  watch.' 

"  When  this  was  done,  and  the  ditches  opened  into  the  river,  the  water  ran  off  in 
the  night  by  the  ditches,  and  the  passage  of  the  river  through  the  city  became  passable." 

Xbn.  C^op.  1.  vii.  c.  5. 

"  The  Euphrates  flows  through  the  city  Babylon,  and  is  restrained  by  enormous 
embankments ;  but  there  are  also  great  openings  and  excavations  to  receive  the  overflow- 
ings of  the  river,  which  when  rising  above  its  banks  would  sweep  away  the  buildings  of 
the  city  unless  there  were  cavities  and  lakes  to  receive  it." — Q.  Curt.  L  v.  c.  1. 

See  Isaiah  XLiv.  27. 

41.  Behold,  a  people  shall  come  from  the  north,  and  a  great  nation,  and 
many  kings  shall  he  raised  up  from  the  coasts  of  the  earth. 

42.  They  shall  hold  the  bow  and  the  lance  :  they  are  cruel,  and  will  not 
shew  mercy :  their  voice  shall  roar  like  the  sea,  and  they  shall  ride 
upon  horses,  every  one  put  in  array,  like  a  man  to  the  battle,  against 
thee,  0  daughter  of  Babylon. 

An  entrance  having  been  efiected  through  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  invading  army 
entered  the  streets  riding  npon  horses,  not  in  the  usual  confusion  of  a  storming  party,  but 
"  every  man  in  array." 

"  In  his  march  to  Babylon  Cyrus  overthrew  the  Phrygians  of  the  greater  Phrygia. 
He  overthrew  the  Cappadocians,  and  he  subjected  the  Arabians,  and  out  of  all  these  he 
armed  no  less  than  40,000  Persian  horsemen.  Abundance  of  the  horses  that  belonged  to 
prisoners  taken  he  dishibuted  amongst  aU  his  allies.  He  came  at  last  to  Babylon,  bringing 
with  him  a  mighty  multitude  of  horse,  a  mighty  multitude  of  archers  and  javelin  men  ; 
but  shngers  innumerable." — Xen.  Cyrop,  1.  vii.  c.  4. 

"  When  the  affidr  of  the  river  was  thus  managed,  Cyrus  gave  orders  to  the  Persian 
commanders  of  thousands,  both  foot  and  horse,  to  attend  him,  each  with  his  thousand 
drawn  up  two  in  front,  and  the  rest  of  the  allies  to  follow  in  the  rear,  ranged  in  their 
usual  manner.  Then  he  ordered  those  who  used  to  attend  his  person,  both  foot  and 
horse,  to  go  down  into  the  dry  part  of  the  river.** — Ibid.  c.  6. 

See  notes  on  Daniel  iv.  80,  and  v.  1. 
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11.  Make  bright  the  arrows ;  gather  the  shields :  the  Lord  hath  raised  up 
the  spirit  of  the  kings  of  the  Modes :  for  his  device  is  against  Babylon, 
to  destroy  it ;  because  it  is  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord,  the  vengeance  of 
his  temple. 

The  origin  of  the  war  conducted  by  Cyrus  against  the  Assyrians,  and  in  which  the 
forces  of  the  Persians  or  Elamites,  the  Medes  and  many  other  nations  were  combined,  is 
thus  given  by  Xenophon. 

''  The  king  of  Assyria  having  overthrown  all  the  Syrians,  who  were  no  smaU 
nation,  and  having  subjected  the  king  of  the  Arabs,  and  holding  the  Hyrcanians  under 
his  dominion,  and  being  at  that  time  at  war  with  the  Bactrians,  considered  that  if  he  could 
break  the  power  of  the  Medes  he  should  easily  obtain  the  dominion  of  all  around  him : 

2b 
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for  the  Medes  seemed  the  strongest  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations.  So  he  sent  round  to 
all  those  who  were  subject  to  hunself ;  to  Croesus,  king  of  Ljdia,  to  the  king  of  Gappa- 
docia,  to  both  the  Phrygians,  to  the  Garians,  Paphlagonians,  Indians,  and  G&cians,  load- 
ing the  Medes  and  Persians  with  calumny  and  reproach ;  telling  them  how  great,  how 
powerftd,  and  how  united  iu  interest  these  two  nations  were  by  means  of  several  inter- 
marriages ;  that  they  would  unite  into  one ;  and  that  if  he  did  not  prevent  them  and  break 
their  power,  they  would  be  able,  by  attacking  each  nation  separately,  to  overtom  alL  Some 
being  persuaded  by  these  arguments,  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  him ;  others  were 
prevailed  upon  by  money  and  presents,  for  in  these  he  abounded. 

"  Gyazares,  the  son  of  Astyages,  when  he  perceived  this  design  and  these  united 
preparations  against  him,  sent  to  the  Persians,  both  to  the  public  counsel  and  to  Gamby- 
ses,  who  was  married  to  his  sister,  and  was  king  of  Persia.  He  also  sent  to  Gyrus, 
desiring  him  to  come  as  commander  of  the  forces." — ^Xen.  Oyrop.  1. 1.  c.  5. 

14.  The  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sworn  hy  himself,  sayingy  Snrely  I  will  fill  thee 
with  men  as  with  caterpillars ;  and  they  shaU  lift  np  a  shout  against 
thee« 

The  hosts  which  filled  Babylon  after  it  was  taken  was  enormous.  The  first  time 
Gyms  marched  in  procession  out  of  his  palace  he  nmde  a  display  of  his  cavahy  in  the 
sight  of  the  Babylonians. 

"  There  stood  first  before  the  gates  ^000  of  the  guards  drawn  up,  four  in  front, 
2,000  on  each  side  of  the  gates :  when  the  chariot  of  Gyrus  advanced,  4,000  of  the  guards 
led  the  way  before  it,  and  2,000  attended  on  each  side  of  it.  The  staJQf  officers  about  his 
person,  to  the  number  of  about  300,  followed.  Then  were  led  the  horses  maintained  for 
Gyrus  himself  with  their  bridles  of  gold ;  these  were  about  200.  After  these  marched 
2,000  spearmen  :  after  these  the  first  formed  body  of  horse,  10,000  in  number :  after  these 
another  body  of  10,000  Persian  horse,  led  by  Hystaspes :  after  these  another  body  of 
10,000,  led  by  Datamas :  after  these  another,  led  by  Gadatas.  After  these  marched  the 
Medean  horse ;  then  the  Armenian  ;  then  the  Hyrcanian ;  then  the  Gaducian ;  tlien  the 
Sacian.  And  after  the  horse  went  the  chariots,  ranged  four  abreast^  led  by  the  Persian 
Artabates." — Xbn.  O^op,  1.  vm.  c.  3. 

30.  The  mighty  men  of  Babylon  have  forbom  to  fight,  they  have  remained 
in  their  holds  :  their  might  hath  failed ;  they  became  as  women. 

'*  As  Gyms  advanced,  the  Babylonians  met  him ;  but  were  defeated  and  chased 
into  the  town.  The  inhabitants  had  goarded  against  this  event  by  collecting  provisions 
and  other  necessaries  sufficient  for  many  years'  support,  and  regarded  a  siege  aa  a  matter 
of  small  imporiance." — Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  190. 

"  When  Gjrrus  was  digging  the  trench  and  erecting  ramparts  of  earth  before 
Babylon,  they  that  were  within  the  walls  laughed  at  this  blockade,  as  being  themselves 
provided  with  necessaries  for  above  twenty  years." — ^Xen.  O^op,  1.  vii.  c.  5. 

*'  As  the  Assyrians  refused  to  come  out  from  Babylon,  Gyrus  commanded  Gobrias 
to  ride  on  before  and  to  declare  that  if  the  king  were  willing  to  come  out  and  fight  for 
his  territory,  he  would  fight  him.  The  answer  he  brought  back  was — ^We  are  not  at 
leisure  to  fight  now,  being  still  employed  in  our  preparations." — ^Ibid.  1.  v.  c.  3. 

"  There  are  g^reat  numbers  of  men  in  the  city,  said  Gyms ;  but  they  wiU  not  come 
out  to  fight." — ^Ibid.  1.  VII.  c.  5. 

81.  One  post  shall  ran  to  meet  another,  and  one  messenger  to  meet 
another,  to  shew  the  King  of  Babylon  that  his  city  is  taken  at  one 
end. 

''  Such  is  the  extent  of  the  city,  that,  as  the  inhabitants  themselves  affirm,  they 
who  lived  in  the  extremities  were  made  prisoners  before  any  alarm  was  communicated  to 
the  centre  of  the  place." — Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  191. 

''  They  say  that  after  Babylon  had  been  taken  three  days,  some  paxt  of  the  cUy 
was  still  ignorant  of  what  had  happened." — ^Abistot.  d€  repub,  L  m.  c.  3. 
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S6.  I  will  dry  up  her  sea,  and  make  her  springs  dry. 

See  ch.  1.  38  ;  also  Isaiah  zliy.  27. 

39.  In  their  heat  I  will  make  their  feasts,  and  I  will  make  them  drunken 
that  they  may  rejoicei  and  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep,  and  not  wake,  saith 
the  Lord. 

40.  I  will  hring  them  down  like  lambs  to  the  slaughter,  like  rams  with  he 
goats. 

"  It  was  a  day  of  festiyity  in  Babylon  ;  and  while  the  citizens  were  engaged  in 
dance  and  merriment,  Babylon  was  for  the  first  time  taken." — Hdt.  1. 1.  o.  191. 

See  the  history  of  this  event  at  length  Dan.  y.  1. 

42.  The  sea  is  come  up  upon  Babylon :  she  is  covered  with  the  multitude 
of  the  waves  thereof. 

43.  Her  cities  are.  .a  desolation,  a  dry  land,  and  a  wilderness,  a  land 
wherein  no  man  dwelleth,  neither  doth  any  son  of  man  pass  thereby. 

44.  And  I  will  punish  Bel  in  Babylon,  and  I  will  bring  forth  out  of  his 
mouth  that  which  he  hath  swallowed  up :  and  the  nations  shall  not 
flow  together  any  more  unto  him :  yea,  the  wall  of  Babylon  shall 
faU. 

Alexander  the  Great  would  haye  restored  Babylon,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his 
empire,  but  died  at  the  commencement  of  his  undertaking,  while  yet  young  and  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power. 

"  The  tomb  (or  tower)  of  Belus  at  Babylon  was  a  quadrangular  building  of  baked 
brick,  a  stadium  in  height,  and  each  of  the  sides  a  stadium  in  lengtn.  Alexander  intended 
to  repair  it  It  was  a  g^reat  undertaking,  and  required  a  long  time  for  its  completion 
(for  10,000  men  were  occupied  two  months  in  clearing  away  the  mound  of  earth),  so 
that  he  was  not  able  to  execute  what  he  had  attempted,  before  disease  hurried  him 
rapidly  to  his  end." — Strab.  Lxvi.  c.  1. 

"  The  temple  of  Belus  was  situate  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  a  most  magnificent  and 
stupendous  &bric,  built  of  brick  and  cemented  together  wi^  a  bituminous  substance 
instead  of  mortar.  Alexander  intended  to  repair  it,  or,  as  some  say,  rebuild  it  in  a  more 
august  and  stately  manner  than  before." — ^Abr.  Exped,  Alex.  1.  yn.  c.  17. 
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18.  The  caldrons  also,  and  the  shovels,  and  the  snnffers,  and  the  bowls, 
and  the  spoons,  and  all  the  vessels  of  brass  wherewith  they  ministered, 
took  they  away. 

Not  unlike  to  this  is  the  list  of  gifts  which  Agamemnon  offers  to  Achilles. 
"  If  gifts  immense  his  mighty  soul  can  bow. 
Hear,  all  ye  Greeks,  and  witness  what  I  yow : 
Ten  weighty  talents  of  the  purest  gold. 
And  twice  ten  cauldrons  of  refulgent  mould : 
Seyen  sacred  tripods,  whose  unseed  frame 
Yet  knows  no  office,  nor  has  felt  the  flame." 

HoM.  //.  1.  IX.  y.  122. 
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29.  He  pntteth  his  month  in  the  dnst. 

Priam,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  son  Hector — 

"  BoUed  himself  in  the  dnst."— Hom.  //.  1.  mi.  v.  414. 

Mezentins,  on  the  death  of  his  son  Lansns — 

''  Sprinkled  with  dnst  his  hoary  head."— Ymo.  JBm.  L  x.  y.  844. 

88.  He  doth  not  wilhngly  afflict,  or  grieve  the  children  of  men. 

"  The  man  is  mistaken  who  thinks  the  gods  aflSict  any  one  willingly.  They  cannot 
do  so." — Seneg.  Epist.  95. 

44.  Thon  hast  covered  thyself  with  a  clond,  that  our  prayer  should  not 
pass  through. 

*'  This  is  the  effect  of  that  thick  dond  in  which  the  tmth  has  lain  concealed." 

Dekosth.  de  corona. 


LAMENTATIONS  IV. 

4.  The  tongne  of  the  sacking  child  cleaveth  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  for 
-  thirst:  the  young  children  ask  bread,  and  no  man  breaketh  tV  unto 
them. 

The  bread  of  the  ancients  was  in  the  form  of  cakes,  more  easily  broken  than  cni. 

"  Senthes  brake  the  bread  into  small  pieces  and  distributed  it." 

Xen.  Socr,  Mem,  L  yil  c.  3. 


LAMENTATIONS  V. 

6.    We  have  given  the  hand  to  the  Egyptians,  and  to  the  Assyrians,  to  be 
satisfied  with  bread. 

To  give  one's  hand  signifies  to  grant  peace  or  to  make  alliance.  Jehn  said  to 
Jonadab,  '*  Is  thine  heart  right  as  mine  heart  is  with  thy  heart  ?  If  it  be,  give  me  thine 
hand ;  and  he  gave  him  his  hand." 

*'  Philoctetes.     Oive  me  thine  hand,  and  pledge  thy  fidth. 
"  Neoptolbmus.    I  (fo." — Soph.  Philoc.  v.  813. 

"  Htllus.     Behold  me  read^  to  perform  thy  will, 

Whatever  that  may  be. 
"  Hebcules.  First  give  me  thy  right  hand. 
''  Htllus.     But  why  this  pledge,  and  wherefore  anxious  thus, 

Dost  thou  require  it  ?" — Ibid.  Trachin.  v.  1181. 

''  Medea.  How  art  thou  perjured  towards  me  !  alas  !  this  right  hand  which  thon 
hast  often  touched !"— Burip.  Med.  v.  496. 

"  Where  are  now  your  oaths,  where  is  your  good  faith,  where  the  right-hand 
joined  to  rigl.l-hand?"— Ov.  ^.  Phillu.  ad  Demoph.  v.  31. 
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4.  And  I  looked,  and,  behold,  a  whirlwind  came  out  of  the  north,  a  great 
cloud,  and  a  fire  mfolding  itself,  and  a  brightness  was  about  it,  and  out 
of  the  midst  thereof  as  the  colour  of  amber,  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire. 

Probably  the  composition  mentioned  by  Pliny  is  intended  here. 

^  An  artificial  electrum  is  made  by  mixing  silver  with  gold.     One  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  this  kind  of  amber  is  its  superior  brilliancy  to  silver  by  lamp-light." 

Plin.  HUt,  not.  1.  xxxiiL  c.  23. 

15.  Now  as  I  beheld  the  Uving  creatures,  behold  one  wheel  upon  the  earth 
by  the  living  creatures,  with  his  four  faces. 

16.  The  appearance  of  the  wheels  and  their  work  was  Uke  unto  the  colour 
of  a  beryl :  and  they  four  had  one  Ukeness :  and  their  appearance  and 
their  work  was  as  it  were  a  wheel  in  the  middle  of  a  wheel. 

19.  And  when  the  Kving  creatures  went,  the  wheels  went  by  them :  and 
when  the  living  creatures  were  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  the  wheels  were 
lifted  up. 

20.  Whithersoever  the  spirit  was  to  go,  they  went,  thither  was  their  spirit 
to  go  ;  and  the  wheels  were  Ufted  up  over  against  them :  for  the  spirit 
of  tiie  living  creatures  was  in  the  wheels. 

Yulcan  is  said  to  have  mann&ctored  twenty  tripods, 

**  That,  placed  on  living  wheels  of  massy  gold, 
(Wondrous  to  tell)  instinct  with  spirit  roU'd 
From  place  to  place,  around  the  bless* d  abodes 
Self-moved,  obedient  to  the  beck  of  gods." 

HoM.  77. 1.  xvui.  V.  373. 
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1,  Thou  also,  son  of  man,  take  thee  a  tile,  and  lay  it  before  thee,  and 
pourtray  upon  it  the  city,  even  Jerusalem. 

**  Epigenes,  a  writer  of  very  great  authority,  informs  ns  that  the  Babylonians  have 
a  series  of  observations  on  the  stars  for  a  period  of  seven  hundred  and  twenfy  thousand 
years,  inscribed  on  baked  bricks." — Plin.  HUt,  nat.  1.  vu.  c.  57. 

2.  And  lay  siege  against  it,  and  build  a  fort  against  it,  and  cast  a  mount 
against  it :  set  the  camp  also  against  it,  and  set  battering  rams  s^ainst 
it  round  about. 

This  is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  battering  ram.     Pliny  says — 

'*  The  battering  horse  which  is  at  present  styled  '  the  ram,'  was  invented  by  EpeoB 
at  Troy."— -Hm^.  nat,  1.  vii.  c.  67. 
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18.  Then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  their  slam  men  shall  be 
among  their  idols  round  about  their  altars,  upon  every  high  hill,  in  all 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  under  every  green  tree,  and  under  every 
thick  oak,  the  place  where  they  did  offer  sweet  savour  to  all  their  idols. 

The  adSculnB  is  a  Toriety  of  the  oak,  a  tree  sacred  to  Jupiter. 

PiiiH.  EUt  not,  1.  XVL  c.  5. 

''  The  robnr  is  selected  by  the  Dmids  to  form  whole  groves ;  and  they  perform 
none  of  their  religions  rites  without  employing  branches  of  it.  It  is  probable  we  priests 
^emselves  received  their  name  from  the  ureek  name  of  that  tree." — Ibid.  c.  95. 
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16.  But  they  that  escape  of  them  shall  escape,  and  shall  be  on  the  moun- 
tains like  doves  of  the  valleys,  all  of  them  mourning,  every  one  for  his 
iniquity. 

Diana's  flight  from  Juno  is  likened  by  Homer  to  the  flight  of  a  dove  from  the 
falcon. 

"  So  when  the  falcon  wings  her  way  above. 
To  the  clefl  cavern  speeds  the  gentle  dove. 
Not  fated  yet  to  die."— Hom.  //.  1.  xxi.  v.  493. 
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2.  Then  I  beheld,  and  lo  a  likeness  as  the  appearance  of  fire :  from  the 
appearance  of  his  loins  even  downward,  fire ;  and  from  his  loins  even 
upward,  as  the  appearance  of  brightness,  as  the  colour  of  amber. 

"  Amber,  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  should  present  a  brightness  like  that  of  fire, 
but  not  flakes  resembling  those  of  flame." — Pun.  BUt,  nai.  1.  xxxvu.  c.  12. 

10.  So  I  went  in  and  saw ;  and  behold  eveiy  form  of  creeping  things,  and 
abominable  beasts,  and  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  pourtrayed 
upon  the  wall  round  about. 

The  inner  chambers  of  the  Egjrptian  temples,  and  also  of  their  tombs,  were 
adorned  with  figures  of  men,  sacred  anmials,  and  monsters  of  all  forms  and  colours. 

"  Semiramis  built  two  palaces  on  the  Euphrates.  One  of  these  was  surrounded  by 
three  walls,  on  the  innermost  of  which  were  represented  the  shapes  of  all  sorts  of  living 
creatures,  drawn  with  great  art,  in  various  colours." — DiOD.  Sic.  1.  n.  c.  1. 

14.  Then  he  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the  Lord's  house  which 
teas  toward  the  north ;  and,  behold,  there  sat  women  weeping  for 
Tammuz. 

Yossius  understands  this  of  the  female  lamentations  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers 
as  taking  place  at  the  feast  of  Adonis.  The  worship  of  Adonis  was  not  confined  to  Syria, 
but  spread  itself  very  soon  into  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  month  of  June  was 
caUed  by  the  Hebrews  Thammus  :  and  St.  Jerome  tells  us  that  Adonis  was  slain  in  that 
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month,  for  whicli  reaaon,  be  adds,  the  name  Thammus  was  given  to  him.  The  feast  of 
Adonis  was  commemorated  thronghont  all  Egypt,  when  cofl&ns  were  exposed  at  every 
door,  and  statues  of  Venus  and  Adonis  were  carried  in  procession  through  the  streets, 
attended  bv  crowds  of  women,  howling  and  mftlring  lamentations.  From  Syria  and 
Palestine  tne  worship  of  Adonis  was  propagated  to  Persia,  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  at 
length  to  Greece,  where  (especially  at  Athens)  the  festival  of  his  death  was  celebrated 
witib  the  greatest  magnificence. 

**  EEas  the  wantonness  of  the  women  burst  forth,  and  their  drumming,  and  their 
firequent  orgies,  and  this  mourning  on  the  roo&  for  Adonis  P  " 

Abistoph.  Zysistr.  v.  387. 
"  *  Perish'd  Adonis  ! '  my  foil  sorrows  sigh. 
*  Perish'd !  *  the  Loves — the  weeping  Loves  reply. 
Bise,  hapless  queen,  thy  purple  robes  forego — 
Leave  thy  gay  couch,  and  snatch  the  weeds  of  woe ; 
Beat— b^t  thy  breast  and  tell :  '  Though  fair  he  shone, 
Alas,  Adonis,  though  so  hitj  is  gone.'  " — BiON.  Idyll,  1. 

Theocrites  describes  the  ladies  of  Syracuse  embarking  for  Alexandria  where  they 
were  to  keep  the  festival  in  honour  of  Adonis. 

*'  GoBOO.     But  come,  take  your  cloak,  to  Adonis  we  haste — 
And  &sten  your  robe  with  its  clasps  to  your  waist. 
Our  Queen  is  preparing  a  sight  so  divine  !" — Theocb.  Idyll,  15. 

"  The  women  were  then  celebrating  the  feast  of  Adonis,  during  which  there  were 
to  be  seen  in  every  quarter  of  the  city  images  of  the  dead  and  foneral  processions ;  the 
women  accompanying  them  with  dismal  lamentations." — Plut.  Nic,  c.  13. 

'*  On  the  feast  of  Adonis  the  women  walked  in  procession  with  images  represent- 
ing the  dead  carried  out  to  burial ;  acting' the  lamentations  and  singing  the  moumfol 
dii^s  usual  on  such  occasions." — Ibid,  jilcib.  c.  18. 

*'  At  Byblos  I  had  a  sight  of  a  temple  of  Venus  Byblia,  where  they  celebrate  the 
mysteries  in  honour  of  Adonis,  with  which  I  likewise  made  myself  acquainted.  They 
affirm  that  the  story  of  Adonis  and  the  wild  boar  was  transacted  in  that  territory,  and  on 
that  account  they  instituted  these  annual  orgies,  at  which  they  bewail  the  death  of  Adonis 
by  a  general  mourning  throughout  the  country,  with  dolefol  lamentations.  When  they 
have  beat  their  breasts  sufficiently  and  howled  long  enough,  they  first  offer  a  funeral 
sacrifice  to  Adonis,  as  just  dead ;  and  on  the  following  day  they  feign  to  themselves  the 
fond  illusion  that  he  is  restored  to  life  and  carried  up  to  heaven.  They  shave  their  heads, 
as  the  Egyptians  do  when  their  Apis  is  dead." — Lucian.  de  dea  Syria^  c.  6. 

The  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis  is  given  by  Ovid  (Metamorph.  1. 10).  The  poet 
pretends  that  Adonis  was  changed  after  death  into  a  crimson  flower  like  that  of  the 
pomegranate,  nectar  being  poured  by  the  goddess  upon  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his 
wound,  as  a  memorial  of  his  cruel  fate. 

"  For  thee,  lost  youth,  my  tears  and  restless  pain 
Shall  in  inmiortal  monuments  remain. 
With  solemn  pomp  in  annual  rites  returned. 
Be  thou,  for  ever,  my  Adonis  mourned." — Ov.  Metam  1.  x.  v.  725. 

16.  And  he  brought  me  into  the  inner  court  of  the  Lord's  house,  and,  be- 
hold, at  the  door  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  between  the  porch  and  the 
altar,  were  about  five  and  twenty  men,  with  their  back  toward  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  and  their  faces  toward  the  east ;  and  they  wor- 
shipped the  sun  toward  the  east. 

This  kind  of  worship  is  alluded  to  by  Pliny.  See  notes  on  Exodus  x.  22,  and 
2  Kings  XXIII.  11. 

'*  This  plant  (the  black  hellebore)  is  gathered  with  more  numerous  ceremonies 
than  others.  A  circle  is  first  traced  round  it  with  a  sword,  after  which  the  person  about 
to  cut  it  turns  towards  the  east,  and  offers  up  a  prayer,  entreating  permission  ^f  *^«^  eods 
tp  '''>  «o."— Plin.  HUL  not.  1.  XXV.  c.  21. 
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7.  Behold,  this  vine  did  bend  her  roots  toward  him,  and  shot  forth  her 
branches  toward  him,  that  he  might  water  it  by  the  furrows  of  her 
plantation. 

Virgil  thus  describes  the  process  of  watering  ploughed  land  during  hot  weather: — 

"  Him  shall  I  praise,  who  o'er  the  new  sown  earth, 
Grumbles  the  clods  that  hide  the  entrusted  birth  ? 
Freshens  with  streams  that  at  his  pleasure  glide, 
And  leads  their  rills,  that  wind  from  side  to  side  ? 
Mid  gasping  herbs,  when  fervid  nature  dies, 
Lo  !  on  yon  brow  whence  bubbling  streams  arise, 
The  peasant  bending  o'er  the  expanse  below 
Directs  the  channell*d  waters  where  to  flow  : 
Down  the  smooth  rock  melodious  murmurs  glide, 
And  a  new  verdure  gleams  beneath  the  tide.'' 

Oeorg,  1. 1.  v.  106. 
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4.  Behold,  all  souls  are  mine ;  as  the  soul  of  the  father,  so  also  the  soul 
of  the  son  is  mine. 

"  The  gods  taike  care  of  us,  and  we  men  are  one  of  their  possessions. 
''  It  is  God  who  takes  care  of  us,  and  we  are  his  property." 

Plat.  Phad,  c.  ^--7. 

"  We  are  the  property  both  of  the  gods  and  of  dssmons." 

Ibid,  de  leg.  1.  x.  c.  13. 

20.  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  The  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity 
of  the  father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son :  the 
righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  Mm,  and  the  wickedness  of 
the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him. 

"  Surely  no  one,  either  of  the  gods  or  men,  dare  maintain  this,  that  he  who  acts 
unjustly  ought  not  to  suffer  punishment." — Plat.  Euthyph,  c^  9. 

"  Plato  admitted  willingly  a  destiny  in  the  souls,  lives,  and  actions  of  men  ;  but 
he  inferreth  withal  a  cause  proceeding  from  ourselves." — Plut.  de  placiL  phUoa.  1. 1.  c.  27. 
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12.  Cry  and  howl,  son  of  man  :  for  it  shall  be  upon  my  people,  it  shall  be 
upon  aU  the  princes  of  Israel :  terrors  by  reason  of  the  sword  shall  be 
upon  my  people  :  smite  therefore  upon  t/tt/  thigh. 

Homer  says  of  Asius  : — 

"  With  shame  repulsed,  with  grief  and  fury  driven 
He  smote  his  thigh,  and  thus  upbraided  Heaven." 

n.  1.  xn.  V.  162. 

"  Cyrus,  on  learaing  of  the  death  of  Abradatus,  smote  himself  upon  his  thigh,  and 
mounting  his  horse  with  a  bound,  rode  away." — Xen.  Cgrop,  1.  vu.  c.  3. 
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*^  WKen  Fabins  Maximus  saw  the  army  of  the  Minucins,  his  colleague,  sarronnded 
and  broken  by  Hannibal,  he  smote  upon  his  thigh." — Plut.  Fab.  Max,  c.  12. 

"  The  pirates,  when  they  had  taken  a  prisoner  who  professed  himself  to  be  a 
Boman,  pretended  to  be  struck  with  terror,  smote  their  thighs,  and  fell  upon  their  knees 
to  ask  for  pardon." — Ibid.  Pomp,  c.  24. 

See  notes  on  Jer.  ixxi.  19. 

21.  For  the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head 
of  the  two  ways,  to  use  divination :  he  made  Aw  arrows  bright,  he  con- 
sulted with  images,  he  looked  in  the  liver. 

Nebuchadnezzar  makes  use  of  divination  to  decide,  at  the  parting  of  the  two  ways 
whether  he  shall  proceed  first  against  Jerusalem  or  Babbat.  Jerome  supposes  that  a 
number  of  arrows  on  which  were  inscribed  the  name  of  the  cities  in  question  were  mingled 
in  a  quiver,  and  one  drawn  as  by  lot :  a  process  which  is  exactly  similar  to  that  now  prac- 
ticed in  the  Bhuddist  Temples,  in  China. 

'*  The  Magi,  when  sacrificing,  lay  the  flesh  in  order  upon  myrtle  or  laurel  branches  : 
they  touch  it  with  slender  twigs,  and  make  incantations,  pouring  oil,  mixed  with  milk  and 
honey,  not  into  the  fire,  nor  into  the  water,  but  upon  the  earth.  They  continue  their  in- 
cantations for  a  long  time,  holding  in  their  hands  a  bundle  of  slender  myrtle  rods." 

STRA.B.  1.  XV.   C.  3. 

'*  The  (Germans  bave  a  method  of  divination  by  lots.  They  cut  a  twig  from  some 
frnit-bearing  tree,  and  divide  it  into  small  pieces.  These  they  distinguish  by  so  many 
different  marks,  and  throw  them  at  random,  and  without  order  upon  a  white  garment. 
Then  the  priest  of  the  community,  with  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  takes  up  every  piece 
thrice,  and  having  done  this,  delivers  his  judgment  on  the  question  under  consideration, 
according  to  the  marks.'' — Tag.  Germ.  c.  10. 

.  The  custom  of  inspecting  the  liver  and  entrails  of  the  victim  sacrificed,  and  deduc- 
ing therefrom  auguries  and  divinations  was  common  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
other  nations  also.  The  Komans  divided  the  liver  into  two  parts,  from  one  of  which  they 
conjectured  what  was  to  happen  to  themselves,  and  from  the  other  what  should  befal  their 
enemies :  each  of  these  parts  had  what  was  called  a  caput,  probably  a  protuberance  at  the 
entrance  of  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  :  if  this  happened  to  be  wanting,  it  was  con- 
sidered a  very  bad  omen. 

*'  Prometheus.  I  taught  th'  haruspex  to  inspect  the  entrails, 
Their  sn^oothness  and  their  colour  to  the  gods 
Grateful,  the  gall,  the  liver  streak'd  with  veins 
The  limbs  involved  in  fat,  and  the  long  chine 
Plac'd  on  the  blazing  altar ;  from  the  smoke 
And  mounting  flame  to  mark  th'  unerring  omen." 

-^SCH.  From  Vinci,  v.  492. 
"  The  first  king^  of  Egypt,  when  the  victims  were  brought  to  the  altar,  were  accus- 
tomed to  view  the  entrails,  and  to  atone  the  gods  by  sacrifices." — DiOD.  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  6. 

"  Among  the  Gkuls  there  are  prophets  who  fortell  future  events  by  viewing  the 
entrails  of  the  sacrifices;  and  of  these  soothsayers  all  the  people  generally  are  yerj 
observant." — Ibid.  1.  v.  c.  2. 

"  Let  us  proceed,  if  you  please,  first  to  consider  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  vic- 
tims. Can  you  persuade  any  man  in  his  senses  that  those  events  which  are  said  to  be 
signified  by  the  entrails  are  known  to  the  augurs  in  consequence  of  a  long  series  of 
observations.  How  long,  I  wonder !  For  what  period  of  time  can  such  observations 
have  been  continued  ?  What  conferences  must  the  augurs  hold  among  themselves  to 
determine  which  part  of  the  entrails  represents  the  enemy,  and  which  the  people ;  what 
sort  of  cleft  in  the  liver  denoted  danger,  and  which  sort  presaged  advantage  ?  What 
communication  can  exist  between  so  great  and  so  divine  a  nature  of  things,  one  so 
beautiful,  and  so  admirably  diffused  throughout  every  part  and  motion,  and  (I  will  not 
say,  the  gall  of  a  cock,  though  that,  indeed,  has  been  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most 
significant  of  all  signs,  but)  the  liver,  or  heart,  or  lungs  of  a  fat  bullock  ?  Can  such 
things  possibly  teach  us  the  hidden  mysteries  of  futurity  ?"— Cic.  de  div.  1.  ii.  c.  12. 
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*'  The  Boman  consnls,  before  they  led  out  their  forces  to  the  field;  performed 
sacrifices.  We  are  told  that  the  homspez  showed  to  Decios  that  the  head  of  the  liver  was 
wounded  on  the  side  which  respected  himself;  in  other  respects  the  victim  was  acceptable 
to  the  gods." — Liv.  1.  yiii.  c.  9. 

When  the  Romans  consulted  Amns,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  among  other 
unfavourable  omens,  when  the  victim  was  sacrificed, 

'*  The  pallid  guts  with  spots  were  marbled  o'er, 
With  thin,  cold,  serum  stain'd,  and  livid  gore  ; 
The  liver,  wet  with  putrid  streams  he  spied. 
And  veins  that  threaten  on  the  hostile  side ; 
Part  of  the  heaving  lungs  is  nowhere  found. 
And  thinner  films  the  severed  entrails  bound ; 
No  usual  motion  stirs  the  panting  heart ; 
The  chinky  vessels  ooze  on  every  part ; 
The  cawl,  where  wrapt  the  close  intestines  lie. 
Betrays  its  dark  recesses  to  the  eye." — Luc.  Phan.  1. 1.  v.  618. 
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14.  And  that  she  increased  her  whoredoms  :  for  when  she  saw  men  ponr- 
trayed  upon  the  wall,  the  images  of  the  Chaldeans  pourtrajed  with 
vermilion. 

See  c.  viii.  10.  Vermilion  was  a  &vonrite  colour  for  the  images  of  the  heathen 
idols. 

"  The  ruddy  god  shall  stand  in  my  orchard  to  protect  the  fruit." 

TiBULL.  eleg,  1. 
"  Great  Pan  arrived,  and  we  behold  him  too, 
His  cheeks  and  temples  of  vermilion  hue." — Vieg.  Eel,  x.  v.  26. 

"  It  was  the  custom  upon  festivals  to  colour  the  face  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter  with 
red-lead,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  triumphant  generals.  It  was  in  this  guise  that  Camillus 
celebrated  his  triumph.*' — Plin.  HUt.  nnt  1.  xxxiii.  c.  36. 

25.  And  I  will  set  my  jealousy  against  thee,  and  they  shall  deal  furiously 
with  thee  :  they  shall  take  away  thy  nose  and  thine  ears ;  and  thy 
remnant  shall  fall  by  the  sword :  they  shall  take  thy  sons  and  thy 
daughters  ;  and  thy  residue  shall  be  devoured  by  the  fire. 

To  cut  off  the  nose  and  ears  was  an  ignominious  punishment,  very  common  in 
the  east,  but  which  could  seldom  be  inflicted  except  by  express  command  of  the  chief 
magistrates. 

*'  Zopyrus  designing  to  impose  upon  the  Babylonians,  out  off  his  nose  and  his 
ears,  and  clipped  his  hair  close,  to  give  it  a  mean  appearance.  In  reply  to  the  enquiry  of 
Darius,  he  said,  '  No  man,  except  yourself,  sir,  could  have  power  over  my  person  to 
inflict  this  punishment.'  " — Hdt.  1.  ill.  c.  165. 

"  Rhinocolura  is  so  called  from  the  colonists  whose  noses  had  been  mutilated  : 
Some  Ethiopians  invaded  Egypt,  and  instead  of  putting  the  malefactors  to  death,  having 
cut  off  their  noses  they  settled  them  at  Rhinocolura,  supposing  that  they  would  not 
venture  to  return  to  their  own  country,  on  account  of  ike  disgraceM  state  of  their  &ces." 

STBA.B.  1.  XVI.   c.  2. 

39.  For  when  they  had  slain  their  children  to  their  idols,  then  they  came 
the  same  day  into  my  sanctuary  to  profane  it ;  and,  lo,  thus  have  they 
done  in  the  midst  of  mine  house. 
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The  sacrifice  of  haman  yictims  is  frequently  recorded  in  I10I7  Scripture.  It  was 
practiced  bj  all  ancient  nations,  sometimes  with  a  view  to  propitiate  an  angry  deity, 
sometimes  to  procure  a  favoarable  issue  to  an  expedition  or  a  biittle,  sometimes  as  part  of 
a  funeral^ceremony,  that  kings  and  governors  might  not  go  unattended  to  their  graves. 

See  2  Kings  m.  27. 

''With  us  (Athenians)  it  is  not  lawful  to  sacrifice  human  beings,  for  it  is  an 
unholy  act ;  but  the  Carthaginians  sacrifice  them,  as  being  a  holy  and  lawful  thing  with 
them ;  so  that  some  of  them  sacrifice  even  their  own  sons  to  Kronos." — Plat.  Min,  c.  5. 

''  Some  of  the  GhtUi  sacrifice  their  children.  Putting  tJiem  in  a  sack  they  throw 
the  sack  down  a  precipice,  accompanying  their  act  with  curses,  and  declaring  them  to  be 
not  dbildren  but  oxen." — LucuN.  de  dea  Syr.  c.  58. 

Strabo  thus  describes  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims  among  the  Albanians : — 

"  A  person  having  in  his  hand  a  sacred  lance,  with  which  it  is  the  custom  to 
sacrifice  human  victims,  advances  out  of  the  crowd  and  pierces  the  heart  through  the  side, 
which  he  does  from  experience  in  his  office.  When  the  man  has  fallen,  certain  prognos- 
tications are  indicated  by  the  manner  of  the  fall,  and  these  are  publicly  declared.  The 
body  is  carried  away  to  a  certain  spot,  and  there  they  all  trample  upon  it,  performing  this 
action  as  a  mode  of  purification  of  themselves." — Stsab.  1.  xi.  c.  4. 

"  The  Roman  people  put  an  end  to  those  monstrous  rites  in  accordance  with  which 
to  murder  a  man  was  to  do  an  act  of  the  greatest  devotedness,  and  to  eat  his  flesh  was  to 
secure  the  highest  blessings  of  health.'' — ^Plik.  Hist  nat.  1.  xxx.  c.  4. 

"  It  was  the  custom  in  that  state  which  Dido  founded  to  propitiate  the  gods  and — 
dreadftd  to  be  told ! — to  sacrifice  their  little  children  upon  the  fiery  altars.*' 

SiL.  Ital.  1.  IV.  V.  767. 
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4.  And  they  shall  destroy  the  walls  of  Tyrus,  and  break  down  her  towers  : 
I  will  also  scrape  her  dust  from  her,  and  make  her  like  the  top  of  a 
rock. 

'*  The  wall  of  Tyre  was  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  of  breadth 
proportionate ;  it  was  built  with  vast  stones  strongly  cemented  together." 

Abb.  Exped.  Alex,  1.  n.  c.  21. 

12.  And  they  shall  make  a  spoil  of  thy  riches^  and  make  a  prey  of  thy 
merchandise :  and  they  shall  break  down  thy  walls,  and  destroy  thy 
pleasant  houses  :  and  they  shall  lay  thy  stones  and  thy  timber  and  thy 
dust  in  the  midst  of  the  water. 

"  Alexander  seeing  that  it  would  bo  a  difficult  thing  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Tyre, 
because  the  city  was  separated  from  the  continent  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  was  well 
furnished  with  provisions  and  protected  by  a  powerful  navy,  demolished  old  Tyre,  as  it 
was  then  called,  and  with  the  stones  and  fragments  of  the  buildings  formed  a  mole  two 
hundred  feet  in  breadth,  extending  from  the  main  land  to  the  peninsular.*' 

DiOD.  Sic.  1.  XVII.  c.  4. 

"  Alexander  laying  siege  to  Tyre,  endeavoured  to  connect  the  ciiy  with  the  conti- 
nent by  a  huge  bank  or  rampart.  The  sea  is  there  shallow  near  the  shore,  but  as  you 
draw  nigh  the  city  it  is  nearly  three  fathoms  deep.  But  as  there  was  abundance  of  stone 
not  far  off*,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  timber  and  rubbish  to  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces, 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  laying  the  foundations  of  their  rampart" 

Abb.  Exped,  Alex,  1. 11.  c.  18. 
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6.  They  have  made  all  thy  ship  boards  of  fir  trees  of  Senir :  they  have 
taken  cedars  from  Lebanon  to  make  masts  for  thee. 

6.  Q/'the  oaks  of  Bashan  have  they  made  thine  oars ;  the  company  of  the 
Ashurites  have  made  thy  benches  of  ivory,  brought  out  of  the  isles  of 
Chittim. 

These  ships  being  made  either  for  sailing  or  for  the  oar,  the  mast  was  capable  of 
being  nnshipped,  and  was  generallj  lowered  when  in  harbour,  and  when  the  wind  was 
adverse. 

'*  'Twas  night ;  the  chiefs  beside  their  vessel  lie, 
Till  rosy  mom  had  pnrpled  o'er  the  sky ; 
Then  lannch  and  hoist  the  mast :  indnlgent  gales 
Supplied  by  Phoebus,  fill  the  swelling  saols." 

HoM.  n.  1.  L  V.  480. 

7.  Bine  and  purple  from  the  isles  of  EUshah  was  that  which  covered 
thee. 

Such  countries  as  bordered  on  the  sea  were  often  called  isles  by  the  ancients, 
though  they  were  really  part  of  the  continent,  especially  if  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
trading  there  by  ships.  The  ^olians,  who  occupied,  at  the  time  of  this  prophecy,  part 
of  the  maritime  district  of  Asia  Minor,  are  probably  the  people  here  noticed  as  producing 
the  purple  dye :  the  name  is  not  dissimilar  (AtoAcis  having  been  perhaps  AiXccs.)  The 
purple  shell-fish  was  found  on  their  coast. 

"  The  ostriferous  shores  of  Abydos." — Vibg.  Georg.  1. 1.  v.  207. 

Of  Arachne,  who  dwelt  at  Msonia,  in  Lydia,  and  employed  herself  in  weaving,  it 
is  said — 

"  Low  was  her  birth,  and  small  her  native  town  ; 
She  from,  her  art  alone  obtained  renown  ; 
Idmor,  her  ^Either,  made  it  his  employ, 
To  give  the  spongy  fleece  a  purple  die." — Ov.  Metam.  1.  vi.  v.  8. 

13.  Jav^,  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  they  were  thy  merchants :  they  traded 
the  persons  of  men  and  vessels  of  brass  in  thy  market. 

The  best  and  most  elegant  slaves  were  brought  from  Greece,  which  was  planted 
by  Javan.  Heliodorus  mentions  two  Ionian  servants  sent  as  presents  to  Theagenes  and 
Chariclea ;  and  in  another  place  makes  Cybele's  cup-bearer  to  be  a  female  of  Ionia.  Atossa, 
the  wife  of  Darius,  persuades  him  to  turn  his  arms  against  Greece,  rather  than  Scythia^ 
saying — 

"  I  wish  much  to  have  for  my  attendants  some  women  of  Sparta,  Argos,  Athens, 
and  Corinth,  of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much." — Hdt.  1.  ni.  c.  134. 

Martial  speaks  in  commendation  of  the  Greek  slaves.  He  thus  rallies  Linus  upon 
his  inexpensive  mode  of  living — 

*'  No  attendant  of  Grecian  birth  stands  at  your  orders,  but  a  rustic  assemblage 
from  the  farm."— Makt.  1.  iv.  epigr,  QQ. 

15.  The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants ;  many  isles  were  the  mer- 
chandise of  thine  hand :  they  brought  thee /or  a  present  horns  of  ivory 
and  ebony. 

"  India  alone  will  the  dark  ebon  bear." — Virg.  Oeorg,  1.  ii.  v.  117. 
"  Herodotus  ascribes  the  ebony  tree  to  Ethiopia ;  and  states  that  the  people  of 
that  country  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  every  third  year,  by  way 
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of  tribute,  one  hnndred  billets  of  ebony  wood,  together  witb  a  certain  quantity  of  gold 
and  ivory." — Plin.  Hist,  nat  1.  iii.  c.  8. 

16.  Syria  was  thy  merchant  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  the  wares  of  thy 
making  :  they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  emeralds,  purple,  and  broidered 
work,  and  fine  linen,  and  coral,  and  agate. 

The  following  are  among  many  notices  to  be  found  in  ancient  writers  of  the 
wares,  the  embroidery  and  the  purple  of  Tyrus.     See  also — Psalm  xly.,  12. 

*'  As  when  some  stately  trappings  are  decreed 
To  grace  a  monarch  on  his  bounding  steed, 
A  nymph  in  Garia  or  MsBonia  bred 
Stains  the  pure  ivory  with  a  lively  red ; 
With  equal  lustre  various  colours  vie. 
The  shining  whiteness  and  the  Tyrian  dye. 
So  .  .  &c.^'— HoM.  IL  1.IV.  V.141. 

"  Tyre  sustained  great  injury  by  an  earthquake,  and  also  when  it  was  taken  by 
siege  by  iUiexander ;  but  it  rose  above  these  misfortunes,  and  recovered  itself  both  by  the 
skill  of  the  people  in  the  art  of  navigation,  in  which  the  Phoenicians  in  general  have 
always  ezceUed  all  nations,  and  by  the  export  of  puiple-dyed  manufactures,  the  Tyrian 
purple  being  in  the  highest  estimation.  The  shell-fish  from  which  it  is  procured  is 
caught  near  the  coast,  and  the  Tyrians  have  in  great  abundance  other  requisites  for 
dyeing." — Strib.  1.  xvl  c.  62. 

"  For  whom  were  laboured  the  fleeces  of  the  richest  Tyrian  dye  ?" 

HoR.  1.  V.  carm.  12. 

"  In  Asia  the  best  purple  is  that  of  Tyre." — Plin.  Hist,  not.  1.  n.  c.  60. 

18.  Damascus  was  thy  merchant  in  the  multitude  of  the  wares  of  thy 
making,  for  the  multitude  of  all  riches ;  in  the  wine  of  Helbon,  and 
white  wool, 

"  The  Persian  kings  degenerated  into  a  luxurious  way  of  life  :  they  sent  for  wheat 
fipom  Assos  in  ^olia,  for  Chalybonian  wine  from  Syria,  (Zivay  Ik  Svpuzs  tov  x^'^P^^-^) 
4c." — Stbab.  1.  XV.  c.  3. 

19.  Dan  also  and  Javan  going  to  and  fro  occupied  in  thy  fairs :  bright 
iron,  cassia,  and  calamus  were  in  thy  market. 

20.  Dedan  toas  thy  merchant  in  precious  clothes  for  chariots. 

"  Cinnamon  or  cassia  grows  in  the  country  of  the  Ethiopians,  who  are  united  by 
intermarriage  with  the  Troglodytaa.  These  last,  after  buying  it  of  their  neighbours,  carry 
it  over  vast  tracts  of  sea  upon  rafts.  After  they  have  doubled  the  promontory  of  Arabia, 
the  north-east  wind  carries  them  to  a  port  of  the  Gebanitaa,  known  by  the  name  of 
Ocilia.  In  return  for  their  wares  they  bring  back  articles  of  glass  and  copper,  cloths, 
buckles,  bracelets,  and  necklaces." — Plin.  Hist  not,  1.  xn.  c.  42. 

80.  And  shall  cause  their  voice  to  be  heard  against  thee,  and  shall  cry 
bitterly,  and  shall  cast  up  dust  upon  their  heads,  they  shall  wallow 
themselves  in  the  ashes. 

Homer  says  of  Achilles,  that  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Patroclus — 

"  A  sudden  horror  shot  through  all  the  chief, 
And  wrapped  his  senses  in  a  cloud  of  grief; 
Cast  on  the  ground,  with  ftirious  hands  he  spread 
The  scorching  ashes  o'er  his  gracefdl  head." — ^Hom.  77.  1.  xvm.  v.  23. 
''  With  our  nails  are  we  fuirowed,  and  on  our  heads  we  have  poured  ashes." 

Ensip.  Sujppl.  V.  826. 
On  hearing  of  the  suicide  of  Lavinia,  Latinus — 
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"  Tears  hig  garments  as  lie  goes. 
Both  for  his  public  and  his  private  woes  : 
With  filth  his  venerable  beard  besmears  ; 
And  sordid  dnst  deforms  his  silver  hairs/* 

ViEO.  J3n.  1.  m.  v.  609. 

82.  And  in  their  wailing  they  shall  take  up  a  lamentation  for  thee,  and 
lament  over  thee,  saying ^  What  city  is  like  Tjnis,  like  the  destroyed  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea  ? 

Diodoms  gives  the  following  account  of  the  taking  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  ; 

"  In  the  meantime  the  rams  battered  down  a  great  part  of  the  wall  in  another 
place ;  and  now  the  Macedonians  entered  through  the  breach  on  one  side,  and  Alexander, 
willi  his  party,  passed  over  the  wall  on  the  other ;  so  that  the  city  was  now  taken.  Yet 
the  Tyrians  behaved  valiantly ;  and  encouraging  one  another,  guarded  and  blocked  np  all 
the  narrow  passes,  and  fought  with  desperation ;  insomuch  that  above  seven  thousand  of 
them  were  cut  to  pieces  on  ihe  spot.  The  king  made  all  the  women  and  children  slaves,  and 
hanged  all  the  young  men  who  survived  the  battle,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand.  So 
great  was  the  number  of  captives,  that  though  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  were 
transported  to  Carthage,  no  less  than  thirteen  thousand  remained  behind.  Into  so  great 
miseries  fell  the  Tyrians,  after  they  had,  with  more  obstinacy  than  prudence,  endurad  a 
siege  of  seven  months." — Diod.  Sic.  1.  xvn.  c.  4. 

''  The  Tyrians,  seeing  their  walls  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  retired  thence 
in  a  body  to  the  Agenorium,  where  they  rallied,  and  presented  a  front  to  the  Macedonians ; 
but  AleTOnder,  with  his  targeteers,  hastening  to  the  spot,  killed  many,  and  put  the  rest  to 
flight.  A  great  slaughter  also  happened  at  the  haven,  where  Coenus  and  his  forces 
entered  the  ciiy ;  for  the  Macedonians  were  vehemently  enraged  at  the  citizens,  partly  for 
holding  out  so  long  against  them,  and  partly  because,  they  having  taken  some  of  their  men 
had  lined  them  up  upon  the  walls,  and  stabbed  them  in  the  sight  of  their  friends, 
and  then  thrown  their  bodies  into  the  sea.  About  eight  thousand  Tyrians  were  slain.  Of 
the  Macedonians,  besides  Admetus,  who  first  entered  by  the  breach  and  took  possession  of 
the  wall,  about  twenty  targeteers  fell  in  the  assault,  and  during  the  whole  siege,  about  four 
hundred.  They  who  had  fled  to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  being  some  of  the  chief  Tyrian 
nobility,  besides  King  Azelmicus  and  some  Carthaginian  priests  (who  according  to 
ancient  custom  were  sent  to  their  mother  country  to  ofier  sacrifice  to  Hercules)  had  the 
benefit  of  a  free  pardon.  The  rest,  to  the  numb^  of  thirty  thousand,  including  strangers, 
were  sold  as  slaves." — ^Abb.  JExped,  Alex.  1.  u,  c.  24 
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18.  Thou  hast  defiled  thy  sanctuaries  by  the  multitude  of  thine  iniquities^ 
by  the  iniquity  of  thy  traffic ;  therefore  will  I  bring  forth  a  fire  from  the 
midst  of  thee,  it  shfiJl  devour  thee,  and  I  will  bring  thee  to  ashes  upon 
the  earth  in  iiie  sight  of  all  them  that  behold  thee. 

*'  Alexander,  when  he  besieged  Tyre,  ordered  the  city  to  be  burnt." 

Q.  GUBT.  I.  ZY.  c.  4. 
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8.     Speak,  and  say,  Thus  said  the  Lord  God ;  Behold  I  am  against  thee, 
Pharoah  king  of  Egypt,  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his 
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rivers,  which  hath  said,  My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for 
myself. 

Herodotus  mentions  Pharoah-Hoplini  nnder  the  name  of  Apries,  and  gives  the 
following  account  of  his  impiety  and  overthrow. 

'*  Of  the  permanence  of  his  anthoritj  Apries  is  said  to  have  entertained  so  high 
an  opinion,  that  he  conceived  it  not  to  be  in  the  power  even  of  a  deity  to  dethrone  him." 

Hdt.1.  II.  c.  169. 


EZEKIEL  XXX. 
17.  Kbeseih. 

Supposed  to  be  Bubastis,  of  which  Herodotus  relates, 

**  There  was  a  magnificent  temple  there,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Nile ;  the 
length  and  breadth  of  which  each  way  was  one  stadium." — ^Hdt.  1.  u.  c.  138. 
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25.  They  have  set  her  a  hed  in  the  midst  of  the  slain  with  all  her  multi- 
tude :  her  graves  are  round  ahout  him :  all  of  them  uncircumcised,  slain 
by  the  sword  :  though  their  terror  was  caused  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
yet  have  they  borne  their  shame  with  them  that  go  down  to  the  pit :  he 
is  put  in  the  midst  of  tiem  that  be  slain. 

Such  a  bed  was  prepared  for  the  Scythian  kings  at  their  death. 

"  In  some  part  of  the  trench  (in  which  the  king  of  the  Scythians  is  interred)  they 
bury  one  of  the  deceased's  concubines,  whom  they  previously  stningle,  together  with  the 
baker,  the  cook,  the  groom,  his  most  confidential  servant,  his  horse,  the  choicest  of  his 
effects,  and,  finally,  some  golden  goblets.  The  ceremony  does  not  here  terminate.  They 
select  such  of  ^e  deceased  king's  attendants,  in  the  following  year,  as  have  been  most 
about  his  person :  fifty  of  these  they  strangle,  with  an  equal  number  of  his  best  horses." 

Hdt.  1.  IV.  c.  71, 
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80.  Also,  thou  son  of  man,  the  children  of  thy  people  still  are  talking 
against  thee  hy  the  walls  and  in  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  speak  one 
to  another,  every  one  to  his  brother,  saying,  Come,  I  pray  you,  and  hear 
what  is  the  word  that  cometh  forth  from  tiie  Lord. 

81.  And  they  come  unto  thee  as  the  people  cometh,  and  they  sit  before  thee 
as  my  people,  and  they  hear  thy  words,  but  they  will  not  do  them :  for 
with  their  mouth  they  shew  much  love,  but  their  heart  goeth  after  their 
covetousness. 

82.  And,  lo,  thou  art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a 
pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument :  for  they  hear  thy 
words,  but  they  do  them  not. 
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''  The  misfortone  is,  some  come  only  to  hear,  not  to  learn ;  as  they  attend  the 
theatre,  for  pleasure's  sake,  to  delight  the  ear  with  some  speech,  or  a  sweet  tone  of  voice, 
or  a  diverting  story  exhibited  in  comedy.  Such  yon  will  find  great  part  of  an  audience, 
who  make  the  philosophical  school  but  a  place  of  idle  resort  They  come  not  thither  in 
order  to  dispossess  themselves  of  any  vice,  or  to  receive  any  law  for  the  better  regnlation 
of  manners  or  better  conduct  of  life ;  but  to  please  the  ear  with  the  twang  of  eloquence." 

Seneg.  J^/.  108. 
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2.     Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  against  Gog,  the  land  of  Magog,  the  chief 
prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal,  and  prophesy  against  him. 

The  present  Aleppo  was  formerly  called  Hierapolis,  or  the  sacred  city,  and  still 
more  anciently  its  name  was  Magog ;  whence  we  may  infer  the  situation  of  the  nations 
above  mentioned. 

"  Not  far  from  the  Euphrates  there  is  in  Syria  a  city  bearing  the  name  of  the 
holy  ciiy,  and  acknowledging  ^e  Assyrian  Juno  as  its  patron  deity  :  though  that  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  name  given  to  it  by  its  first  inhabitants,  but  in  remoter  ages 
it  bore  another." — LucuN.  de  dea,  ^.  c.  1. 

*'  Bambyz,  in  Gasle  Syria,  is  called  also  Hierapolis,  and  by  the  Syrians  Magog." 

Plin.  Hut  not.  1.  V.  c.  19. 
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8.     Six  great  cubits. 

"  The  royal  cubit  exceeds  the  common  cubit  by  six  digits." — Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  178. 

EZEKIEL  XLIV. 

17.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  they  enter  in  at  the  gates  of  the 
inner  court,  they  shall  be  clothed  with  linen  garments ;  and  no  wool 
shall  come  upon  them,  whiles  they  minister  in  the  gates  of  the  inner 
court,  and  within. 

"  The  Egyptians  are  forbidden  by  their  religion  either  to  be  buried  or  to  enter  any 
sacred  edifice  wearing  vests  of  wool.  This  is  a  peculiarity  of  those  ceremonies  which  are 
caUed  Orphic  and  Pythagorean :  whoever  has  been  initiated  in  these  mysteries  can  never 
be  interred  in  a  vest  of  wool,  for  which  a  sacred  reason  is  assigned." — Hpt.  1.  n.  c.  81. 
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7.  Unto  whom  the  prince  of  the  eunuchs  gave  names :  for  he  gave  unto 
Daniel  the  name  of  Belteshazzar ;  and  to  Hananiah,  of  Shadrach ;  and  to 
Mishael,  of  Meshach ;  and  to  Azariah,  of  Abed-nego. 

Belteshazzar  signifies  "  the  Prince  of  Bel ;"  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  translation,  in 
the  ChaldaBan  language,  of  the  name  Daniel,  which  is,  interpreted,  "  the  Judge  of  God," 
or  as  others  have  it,  "  God  is  my  judge."  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in  giving  him  this  name,  brought  in,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  times,  the 
name  of  his  deity,  Bel  or  Baal,  as  a  prefix.  This  practice  may  have  orig^ted  in  the 
change  which  God  made  in  the  names  of  Abram  and  Sarai,  to  each  of  which  one  of  the 
letters  of  the  sacred  name  Jehovah  was  added  We  have  in  Scripture  Zerubbabel, 
Jezebel,  Belshazzar.  In  the  Poenulus  of  Plautus,  Hanno  the  Carthaginian  invokes  the 
Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth  by  the  name  of  Baal,  Balsamen,  or  Beelsamen.  The  Cartha- 
ginians were  descended  from  the  Phoenicians,  who  worshipped  Baal,  and  many  of  their 
distinguished  men  assumed  the  name  of  Baal  in  addition  to  their  other  names,  as  Uaimibal, 
Afldmbal,  and  others. 

<*  Hanno.    Hanno  Muthumballe  bachaedreanech. 
'*  AoOBASTOGLBS.     What  does  he  say  ? 

"  MiLPHio  (interpreting).  He  says  that  he  is  Hanno,  firom  Carthage,  a  Carthsr 
genian,  son  of  MuthumbaL" — Plaut.  Pan.  Act  v.  sc.  2. 
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2.  Then  the  king  commanded  to  call  the  magicians,  and  the  astrologers, 
and  the  sorcerers,  and  the  Chaldeans,  for  to  shew  the  king  his  dreams. 
So  they  came  and  stood  before  the  king. 

**  The  ChaldsBans  being  the  most  ancient  of  the  Babylonians,  hold  the  same  station 
in  the  commonwealth  as  the  Egyptian  priests  do  in  Egypt :  for  being  appointed  to  divine 
offices  they  spend  all  their  time  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  are  especially  famous  for  their 
knowledge  of  astrology.  They  are  much  given  to  divmation,  and  foretell  future  events ;  they 
also  endeavour  by  purifications,  sacrifices,  or  other  enchantments,  to  avert  evils  and  to 
procure  good  fortune  and  success.  They  are  skilftd  also  in  the  art  of  divination  by  the 
flight  of  birds,  and  profess  to  interpret  dreams  and  prodigies." — DiOD.  Sio.  1.  n.  c.  3. 

"  In  Babylon  a  residence  was  set  apart  for  the  native  philosophers,  called  Chal- 
deans, who  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  Some,  who  are  not  approved 
by  the  rest,  profess  to  understand  genethliology,  or  the  casting  of  nativities." 

Strab.  1.  XVI.  c.  1. 

Callisthenes  sent  from  Babylon  to  Aristotle  a  series  of  observatiouR  of  the  stars  and 
heavenly  bodies,  covering  a  space  of  1,903  years.  But  though  the  study  of  astronomy 
had  for  so  long  a  time  been  pursued  by  the  Chaldaoans  with  care  and  diligence,  they  dege- 
nerated in  later  times  into  mere  astrologers  and  fortune  tellers. 

"  Among  the  Assyrians,  the  Chaldaeans,  a  tribe  who  had  this  name,  not  from  any 
art  which  they  professed  but  from  ihQ  district  they  inhabited,  by  a  very  long  course  of 
observations  of  the  stars  are  considered  to  have  established  a  complete  science,  so  that  it 
became  possible  to  predict  what  would  happen  to  each  individual,  and  with  what  destiny 
each  separate  person  was  bom." — Cic.  de  div.  L  i.  c.  1. 
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''  But  chiefly  in  Glial dieana  she  belieTea : 
Whate'er  they  say  with  reverence  she  receiyea. 
As  if  from  Hammon's  secret  fount  it  came  ; 
Since  Delphi  now,  if  we  may  credit  fame, 
GKves  no  responses,  a&st  viong  dark  night 
Conceals  the  fatore  hour  from  mortal  sight." — Juv.  9at.  VI.  v.  552. 

*'  Tiberius,  lounging  away  his  time  with  his  herd  of  GhaldsMUi  astrologers,  in  the 
rock  of  Capread  that  he  m^e  his  palace." — Ibid.  sat.  x.  v.  93. 

Herodotus  mentions  that  the  Persians  were  accustomed  to  refer  ihmr  dreams  to 
the  soothsayers  for  iuterpretation. 

*'  Whilst  everything  was  making  ready  for  his  departure,  Xerses  saw  a  third  vision. 
The  Magi,  to  whom  it  was  related,  were  of  opinion  that  it  portended  to  Xerxes  unlimited 
and  universal  empire." — Hdt.  1.  vu.  c.  19. 

20.  Daniel  answered  and  said,  Blessed  be  the  name  of  God  for  eyer  and 
ever :  for  irisdom  and  might  are  his : 

21.  And  he  changeth  the  times  and  the  seasons:  he  removeth  kings, 
and  setteth  up  kings :  he  giyeth  wisdom  unto  the  wise,  and  knowle^e 
to  them  that  know  understanding : 

22.  He  revealeth  the  deep  and  secret  things :  he  knoweth  what  is  in  the 
darkness,  and  the  light  dwelleth  with  him. 

''  Is  not  God  capable  of  surveying  all  things,  and  being  present  with  all,  and  re- 
ceiving a  certain  communication  from  aU  ?  Is  the  sun  capable  of  illuminating  so  great  a 
portion  of  the  universe,  and  of  leaving  only  that  small  portion  of  it  unilluminated  which 
IS  covered  by  the  shadow  of  the  earth  :  and  cannot  he  who  made  the  sun  and  causes  it  to 
revolve — a  small  part  of  himself  if  compared  with  the  whole — cannot  he  perceive  aU 
things  ? 

'^  When  you  have  shut  your  doors  and  darkened  your  room,  remember  never  to 
say  that  you  are  alone ;  for  you  are  not :  but  Grod  is  within,  and  your  genius  is  within :  and 
what  need  have  they  of  light  to  see  what  you  are  doing  ?" — Epict.  1. 1.  c.  14. 

85.  Then  was  the  iron,  the  clay,  the  brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  broken 
to  pieces  together,  and  became  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing- 
floors  ;  and  the  wind  carried  them  away,  that  no  place  was  found  for 
them. 

"  As  on  some  ample  barn's  well-harden*d  floor 
(The  winds  collected  at  each  open  door). 
While  the  broad  &ui  with  force  is  whirl'd  around. 
Light  leaps  the  golden  grain,  resulting  from  the  grotlnd. 
So  from  the  steel  that  guards  Atrides  heart, 
Bepell'd  to  distance,  flies  the  bounding  dart.*' 

Hon.  H.  1.  xin.  V.  588. 

88.  And  wheresoever  the  children  of  men  dwell,  the  beasts  of  the  field  and 
the  fowls  of  the  heaven  hath  he  given  into  tiiine  hand,  and  hath  made 
thee  ruler  over  them  all.     Thou  art  this  head  of  gold. 

89.  And  after  thee  shall  arise  another  kingdom  inferior  to  thee,  and 
another  third  kingdom  of  brass,  which  shall  bear  rule  over  all  the 
earth. 

40.  And  the  fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong  as  iron :  forasmuch  as  iron 
breaketh  in  pieces  and  subdueth  all  tAinffs  :  and  as  iron  that  breaketh 
all  these,  shall  it  break  in  pieces  and  bruise. 
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'*  The  immortal  gods  formed  first  a  race  of  gold. 
The  gods  then  formed  a  second  race  of  silver. 
Father  Jove  then  formed  a  third,  or  brazen  race. 
The  present  generation  is  of  iron." — ^Hbs.  oper,  et  dies,  v.  110-174, 

See  Genesis  II.  8* 
89.  A  third  kingdom  of  brass  which  shall-bear  rule  over  all  the  earth. 

The  third  Idngdom,  sajs  St.  Jerome,  signifies  Alexander  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Macedonians  and  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  :  the  description  seems  verj-  appropriate 
to  the  Greeks. 

"  The  braaen-coated  Greeks."— Hom.  B.  1.  u.  v.  47. 

"  When  Alexander  was  with  his  army  at  Babylon,  ambassadors  came  to  him  from 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  some  to  ofier  their  congratulations  on  his  yictories ;  others  to 
tender  their  crowns ;  others  to  make  leagues  and  alliances  with  him." 

DiOD.  Sic.  1.  xyn.  c.  12* 

'*  When  Alexander  returned  to  Babylon,  ambassadors  from  Lybia  met  him,  who 
congratnlated  him  and  bestowed  a  crown  upon  him.  From  Italy  the  Brettdi,  Leucani, 
and  Tyrrteni  sent  ambassadors,  as  did  also  the  Carthaginians,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Scythians, 
the  Celte9,  and  the  Iberians.  Then  it  was  that  Alexander  seemed,  both  to  himself  and 
those  about  him,  to  have  the  sovereignty  both  of  the  earth  and  sea." 

Abb.  Exped.  Alex.,  1.  yn.  o.  15. 

'*  Alexander,  having  received  the  empire,  commanded  that  he  should  be  called  the 
king  of  ail  lands  and  of  the  world." — Justin.  1.  xii.  c.  16. 
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1.  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  made  an  image  of  gold,  whose  height  v>a8 
threescore  cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  six  cubits :  he  set  it  up  in  the 
plain  of  Dura,  in  the  province  of  Babylon. 

"  Amasis,  Kjng  of  Egypt,  sent  to  Cyrene  a  golden  statue  of  Minerva." 

Hdt.  1.  n.  c.  182. 
"  In  the  temple  of  the  Theban  Jupiter  there  was  formerly  an  image  of  solid  gold, 
twelve  cubits  in  height." — Ibid.  c.  183. 

"  I  promise  jou,  after  the  manner  of  the  nine  Archons,  that  I  will  dedicate  at 
Delphi  a  golden  statue  as  large  as  life,  not  only  of  myself,  but  also  of  you." 

Plat.  Phadr.  c.  11. 

"  Semiramis  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  whom  the  Babylonians  call  Belus :  upon 
the  top  she  placed  three  statues  of  beaten  gold,  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Rhea ;  that  of 
Jupiter  stood  erect  in  the  attitude  of  walking  :  it  was  forty  feet  in  height,  and  weighed 
a  thousand  Babylonish  talents.  The  statue  of  Rhea  was  of  the  same  weight,  sitting  on  a 
golden  throne,  having  .t^o  lions  standing,  on  either  side  one,  at  her  knees,  and  near  to 
them  two  enormous  serppnts  .of  silver,  weighing  thirty  talents  each.  The  image  of  Juno 
stood  upright  and  weighed  800  talents ;  her  right  hajid  grasped  a  serpent  by  the  head, 
and  in  her  left  was  a  sceptre  adorned  with  precious  stones." — Diod.  Sic.  1.  ii.  c.  1. 

"  In  the  temple  at  EHs  is  a  statue  of  Jupiter  of  beaten  gold,  presented  by  Cypselus, 
the  tyrant  of  Corinth." — Strab*  1.  viii.  c.  3. 

Although  the  images  of  the  gods  and  also  much  of  the  furniture  of  the  temples 
were  of  solid  gold,  in  later  times  they  were  only  covered  superficially  with  this  metal. 
Plutarch,  (Niciaa,  c.  3.,)  mentions  a  statue  of  Pallas,  which  had  lost  part  of  its  gilding. 

18.  But  if  not,  be  it  known  unto  thee,   0  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy 
gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image  which  &ou  hast  set  up. 

2rt 
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''  In  the  rei^  of  Caligula,  when  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  place  the  statne  of 
that  emperor  in  their  temple,  they  chose  rather  to  rise  in  arms  against  him." 

Tag.  Hid.  1.  y.  o.  5. 

19.  Then  was  Nebuchadnezzax  fall  of  fory,  and  the  fonn  of  his  visage  was 
changed. 

"  Dionjsins  assumed  all  kinds  of  colonrs,  as  a  person  who  is  in  anger  does." 

Plat.  JSpUt  7. 
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10.  Thus  were  the  visions  of  mine  head  in  my  bed;  I  saw,  and  behold  a 
tree  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  and  the  height  thereof  was  great. 

11.  The  tree  grew,  and  was  strong,  and  the  height  thereof  reached  unto 
heaven,  and  the  sight  thereof  to  the  end  of  all  the  earth. 

"  WonderM  to  be  seen,  two  palm  trees  shot  np  together ;  of  these  one  was  greater 
than  the  other,  and  with  its  heavy  branches  overshadowed  the  whole  earth,  and  with  its 
new-grown  foliage  reached  the  highest  stars."— Ov.  Fast.  1.  m.  v.  31. 

25.  That  they  shall  drive  thee  from  men,  and  thy  dwelling  shall  be  with 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  they  shall  make  thee  to  eat  grass  as  oxen, 
and  they  shall  wet  thee  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  seven  times  shall 
pass  over  thee,  till  thon  know  that  the  most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom 
of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  wiU. 

"  Kind  Jove,  I  marvel  at  thee  ;  for  thou  mlest  over  sJl  having  hononr  thyself  and 
vast  power  :  well  knowest  thou  the  mind  of  men  and  the  spiiit  of  each  ;  and  thy  might, 
O  Kmg,  is  highest  of  all !"— Theogn.  v.  373. 

SO.  The  king  spake,  and  said.  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built 
for  the  house  of  the  kingdom  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the 
honour  of  my  majesty  ? 

'*  The  Assyrians  are  masters  of  many  capital  towns  ;  bnt  their  place  of  greatest 
strength  is  Babylon,  where,  after  the  destmction  of  Nineveh,  was  the  royal  residence. 
Snch  is  the  extent  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  that  when  it  was  taJ^en  by  Gyrns,  those  who 
lived  in  the  extremities  were  made  prisocers  before  any  alarm  was  communicated  to  the 
centre  of  the  place.  "—Hdt.  Li.  c.  178 — 191. 

"  Babylon  is  situated  in  a  plam.  The  wall  is  885  stadia  in  circumference,  and  32 
feet  in  thickness.  The  height  of  the  space  between  the  towers  is  50  cubits,  and  of  the 
towers  60.  The  roadway  upon  the  walls  will  allow  chariots  with  four  horses,  when  they 
meet,  to  pass  each  other  wiui  ease  ;  whence,  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  are 
reckoned  this  wall  and  the  hanging  garden.  The  shape  of  the  garden  is  a  square,  and 
each  side  of  it  measures  four  plethra.  It  consists  of  vatdted  terraces  raised  one  above 
another,  and  resting  upon  cube-shaped  pillars.  These  are  hollow  and  filled  with  earth, 
to  allow  trees  of  the  largest  size  to  be  planted.  The  pillars,  the  vaults,  and  the  terraces 
are  constructed  of  baked  brick  and  asphalt.  The  ascent  to  the  highest  story  is  by  stairs, 
and  at  their  side  are  water  engines,  by  means  of  which  persons  appointed  expressly  for 
the  purpose  are  continually  employed  in  raising  water  from  the  Euphrates  into  the 
garden ;  for  the  river,  which  is  a  stadium  in  breadth,  flows  through  the  middle  of  the 
city,  and  the  garden  is  on  the  side  of  the  river." — Strab.  1.  xvi.  c.  1. 

Por  a  further  account  of  Great  Babylon,  see  notes  on  Is.  xiii.  19.  See  also 
the  account  of  its  capture.     Jer.  1.  and  li.,  and  Dan.  v. 
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88.  The  same  hour  was  the  thing  fulfilled  upon  Nebuchadnezzar :  and  he 
was  driven  from  men,  and  did  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet 
with  the  dew  of  heaven,  till  his  hairs  were  grown  like  eagles'  feathers 
and  his  nails  like  birds'  clavoi. 

Ancient  medical  writers  mention  a  disease  which  wonld  seem  to  be  a  form  of 
melancholy  madness  ;  those  afflicted  with  it  were  called  Lnkanthropoi,.  or  wolf-men ; 
they  wanciered  abont  at  night,  howling  like  wolves.  The  daughters  of  Protas  were  said 
to  have  been  possessed,  tlm>ngh  the  influence  of  Juno,  with  a  similar  kind  of  madness, 
fiuK^dng  themselves  to  be  cows,  and  ronning  abont  the  fields  bellowing. 

"  The  maids  of  Argos,  (though  with  rage  possessed 
Their  imitated  lowings  fill*d  the  grove) 
Yet  shunn'd  the  guilt  of  fair  Europa's  love 
Nor  sought  the  youthful  husband  of  the  herd, 
Thouffh  lab'rinff  yokes  on  their  own  necks  they  fear'd 
And  felt  for  budding  horns  on  their  smooth  foreheads  rear'd." 

ViBO.  jE?&y.  VI.  V.48. 

Compare  with  the  description  in  this  chapter  the  story  of  Lycaon  changed  into  a 
wolf  for  his  cruelties  : — 

''  The  tyrant,  in  a  firight,  for  shelter  gains 
The  neighbouring  fields^  and  scours  along  the  plains ; 
Howling  he  fled,  and  fam  he  would  have  spoke  ; 
But  human  voice  his  brutal  tongue  forsook." 

Ov.  Jfetom.  L  i.  v.  282. 

87.  Now  I  Nebuchadnezzar  praise  and  extol  and  honour  the  King  of  heaven, 
all  whose  works  are  truth,  and  his  ways  judgment :  and  those  who  walk 
in  pride  he  is  able  to  abase. 

''  In  the  first  place,  venerate  the  immortal  gods." — ^Ptthaq.  Avt,  Carm.  v.  1. 
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1.  Belshazzar  the  king  made  a  great  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lords,  and 
drank  wine  before  the  thousand. 

2.  Belshazzar,  whiles  he  tasted  the  wine,  commanded  to  bring  the  golden 
and  silver  vessels  which  his  father  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  out  of  the 
temple  which  was  in  Jerusalem;  that  the  king  and  his  princes,  his 
wives,  and  his  concubines,  might  drink  therein. 

8.  Then  they  brought  the  golden  vessels  that  were  taken  out  of  the 
temple  of  the  house  of  God  which  loas  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  king,  and 
his  princes,  his  wives,  and  his  concubines,  drank  in  them. 

4.  Ihay  drank  wine,  and  praised  the  gods  of  gold,  and  of  silver,  of  brass, 
of  iron,  of  wood,  and  of  stone. 

6.  In  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a  man's  hand,  and  wrote  over 
against  the  candlestick  upon  the  plaister  of  the  wall  of  the  king's  palace : 
and  the  king  saw  the  part  of  the  hand  that  wrote. 

25.  And  this  is  the  writmg  that  was  written,  MENE  MENE,  TEEEL, 
UPHARSm. 

26.  This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  thing  :  MENE  ;  God  hath  numbered 
thy  kingdom,  and  finished  it. 
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27.  TEKEL  ;  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found  w^mting. 

28.  PERES  ;  Thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians. 

29.  Then  commanded  Belshazzar,  and  they  clothed  Daniel  with  scarlet,  and 
put  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  and  made  a  proclamation  concerning 
him,  that  he  should  be  tiie  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom. 

30.  In  that  night  was  Belshazzar  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans  slain. 

31.  And  Darius  the  Median  took  the  kingdom,  beiny  about  threescore  and 
two  years  old. 

The  prophesies  which  refer  to  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  have  been  com- 
mented npon  in  the  notes  on  Is.  xliv.,  and  Jer.  l.  and  Li.  The  foUowing  is  the  acconnt 
of  this  event  in  a  more  connected  form,  as  transmitted  to  ns  by  Xenophon : — 

"  Cyrus,  when  he  heard  that  they  were  celebrating  a  festival  in  Babylon  in  whic^ 
all  the  Babylonians  drank  and  revelled  the  whole  night,  on  that  occasion  as  soon  as  it 
grew  dark,  took  a  number  of  men  with  him  and  opened  the  ditches  into  the  river.  When 
this  was  done  the  water  ran  oflf  in  the  night  by  the  ditches,  and  the  passage  of  the  river 
though  the  city  became  passable.  When  the  affair  of  the  river  was  thus  managed,  Cyrus 
gave  orders  to  the  Persian  commanders  of  thousands,  both  foot  and  horse,  to  attend  him, 
each  with  his  thousand  drawn  up  two  in  froi^t,  and  the  rest  of  the  allies  to  follow  in  the 
rear,  ranged  as  they  used  to  be  before.  They  came  accordingly.  Then  he,  making  those 
who  attended  his  person,  both  foot  and  horse,  to  go  down  into  the  dry  part  of  the  river, 
ordered  them  to  try  whether  the  channel  of  the  river  was  passable ;  and  when  they 
brought  him  word  that  it  was  passable,  he  called  together  the  commanders,  both  of  foot 
and  horse,  and  spoke  to  them  in  this  manner : — 

<*  *•  The  river,  my  friends,  has  yielded  us  a  passage  into  the  city :  let  us  boldly  enter, 
and  not  fear  anything  within,  considering  that  the  people  against  whom  we  are  now  to 
march  are  the  same  that  we  defeated  while  they  had  their  allies  attending  them,  while 
they  were  awake,  sober,  armed,  and  in  order.  But  now  we  go  to  them  at  a  time  when 
they  are,  many  of  them  asleep,  many  drunk,  and  all  of  them  in  confusion  ;  and  when  they 
discover  that  we  are  got  in,  they  wiU  then,  by  means  of  their  consternation,  be  yet  more 
unfit  for  service  than  they  are  now.' 

"  *  Do  you,'  said  Cyrus,  *  Gobryas  and  Ghidatas,  shew  us  the  ways ;  for  you  are 
acquainted  with  them,  and  when  we  are  got  in  show  us  the  readiest  way  to  the  palace.' 
*  It  may  be  no  wonder,  perhaps,'  said  they  that  were  with  Gobryas,  *  if  the  doors  of  the 
palace  be  open ;  for  the  city  seems  to-night  to  be  in  a  general  revel ;  but  we  shall  meet 
with  a  guard  at  the  gates,  for  there  is  always  one  set  there.'  *  We  must  not  then  be 
remiss,'  said  Cyrus,  '  but  march,  that  we  take  them  as  much  unprepared  as  possible.' 

"When  this  was  said  they  marched,  and  of  those  that  they  met  with,  some  they 
fell  on  and  killed,  some  fled,  and  some  set  up  a  clamour.  They  that  were  with  Gobryas 
joined  in  the  clamour  with  them,  as  if  they  were  revellers  themselves,  and  marching  on 
the  shortest  way  they  could,  they  got  round  about  the  palace.  Then  they  that  attended 
Gadatas  and  Gobryas,  in  military  order,  found  the  doors  of  the  palace  shut ;  and  they 
that  were  posted  opposite  to  the  guard  fell,  on  them,  and  used  them  immediately  in  a  hos- 
tile manner.  As  soon  as  the  noise  and  clamour  began  they  that  were  within,  perceiving 
the  disturbance,  and  the  king  conmianding  them  to  ezamme  what  the  matter  was,  ran 
out,  throwing  open  the  gates.  They  that  were  with  Gadatas,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
gates  loose,  broke  in  ;  pressing  forward  on  the  runaways,  and  dealing  their  blows  amongst 
them,  they  came  to  the  king,  and  found  him  now  in  a  standing  posture,  with  his  sword  drawn. 
They  that  were  with  Gadatas  and  Gobryas,  being  many  in  number,  mastered  him  ;  they 
likewise  that  were  with  him,  were  killed ;  one  holding  up  something  before  him,  another 
flying,  and  another  defending  himself  with  anything  he  could  meet  with.  Cyrus  sent  a 
body  of  horse  up  and  down  through  the  streets,  bidding  them  kill  those  that  they  found 
abroad,  and  ordering  some,  who  understood  the  Syrian  language,  to  proclaim  it  to  those 
who  were  in  the  houses  to  remain  within,  and  that  if  any  were  found  abroad  they  should 
be  killed.  These  men  did  accordingly.  Gadatas  and  Gobryas  then  came  up,  and  having 
first  paid  their  adoration  to  the  gods  for  the  revenge  they  bad' had  on  their  impious  king. 
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tibey  then  kissed  the  hands  and  feet  of  Cyras,  shedding  many  tears  in  the  midst  of  theur 
joy  and  satisfaction. 

"  When  day  came,  and  they  that  guarded  the  castles  perceired  that  the  city  was 
taken,  and  the  king  dead,  they  garo  up  the  castles." — ^Xin.  Oifrop,  1.  vu.  c.  5. 

Herodotus  gives  a  similar  account,  and  concludes  it  thus : — 
"  It  was  a  day  of  festivity  among  them,  and  whilst  the  citizens  were  engaged  in 
dancing  and  merriment,  Bahylon  was,  for  the  first  time,  thus  taken." — ^Hdt.  L  I.  c.  191. 

27.  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting. 

^'  When  the  sun  the  heights  of  heaven  ascends 
The  sire  of  gods  his  golden  scales  suspends 
With  equal  nand ;  in  these  explored  the  fate 
Of  Greece  and  Troy,  and  poised  the  mighty  weight : 
Press'd  with  its  load,  the  Gh:«cian  balance  lies 
Low  down  on  earth :  the  Trojan  strikes  the  skies." 

HoM.  II,  L  vxn.  v.  68. 

''  Jove  lifls  the  golden  balances,  that  show 
The  fates  of  mortal  men,  and  things  below : 
Here  each  contending  hero's  lot  he  tries, 
And  weighs  with  equal  hand  their  destinies  ; 
Low  sinks  the  scale  surcharged  with  Hector's  fate ; 
Heavy  with  death  it  sinks,  and  Hell  receives  the  weight." 

Ibid.  1.  xzil  t.  209. 

*^  Jove  sets  the  beam  :  in  either  scale  he  lays 
The  champion's  fate,  and  each  exactly  weighs  : 
Oi^  this  side  life  and  lucky  chance  ascends; 
Loaded  with  death  that  other  scale  descends/' — ^ViBO.  Mf^,  xn.  725. 
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7.  All  the  presidents  of  the  kingdom,  the  governors,  and  the  pripces,  the 
counsellors,  and  the  captains  have  consulted  together  to  establish  a 
royal  statute,  and  to  make  a  firm  decree,  that  whosoever  shall  ask  a 
petition  of  any  God  or  man  for  thirty  days,  save  of  thee,  0  king,  he 
shall  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions. 

The  Egyptians  worshipped  their  princes,  and  the  Persians  theirs.  Alexander  the 
Great  assumed  divine  honours  in  imitation  of  them ;  but  none  were  aUowed  to  bow  down 
before  any  other  monarch  than  their  own. 

"  Some  authors  report  that  Alexander  would  have  divine  honours  paid  to  him 
because  he  had  conceived  a  notion  that  he  was  the  son  of  Hammon,  and  not  of  Philip." 

Aer.  Ei^^.  Alex.  1.  IV.  c.  9. 

'*  Alexander  deemed  himself  not  unworthy  to  be  worshipped  by  the  Arabians  as  a 
third  god,  his  actions  being  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of  Bacchus,  to  whom,  as  well 
as  to  the  Heaven  or  firmament,  they  offered  adoration." — Ibid.  1.  vii.  c.  20« 

Isocrates  speaks  of  those  grovelling  wretches  who  manifested — 

"  The  vilest  worship  and  adoration  in  the  palace,  adoring  a  mortal  ^an  and 
calling  him  a  god ;  despising  the  truly  immortal  gods,  while  they  speak  to  the  shame  of 
mankmd." — Isock.  orat.  4. 

''  The  Athenians  passed  an  edict  importing  that  the  people  of  Athens  had  resolved 
that  whtftsoever  thing  Demetrius  might  command  should  be  accounted  holy  in  respect  of 
the  gods  and  just  in  respect  of  men." — Plut.  Demetr.  c.  24. 
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17.  And  a  stone  was  brought,  and  laid  upon  the  month  of  the  den ;  and 
the  king  sealed  it  with  his  own  signet,  and  with  the  signet  of  his  lords  ; 
that  the  purpose  might  not  be  changed  concerning  Daniel. 

"  Seal  fast  the  store-room :  bring  back  the  signet  to  me.*' 

Plaut.  Ctuin,  Actn.  sc.  1. 
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2.     Daniel  spake  and  said,  I  saw  in  my  vision  by  night,  and,  behold,  the 
four  winds  of  the  heaven  strove  upon  the  great  sea- 

"  Hq  said,  and  hnrl'd  against  the  monntain-side 
His  qniy'ring  spear,  and  all  the  god  applied. 
The  raging  winds  rush  thro'  the  hollow  wound. 
And  dance  aloft  in  air,  and  skim  along  the  ground! 
Then  settling  on  the  sea,  the  surges  sweep, 
Boise  liquid  mountains,  and  disclose  the  deep." 

ViEO.  JSk,  1. 1.  V.  85.    • 

*'At  one  moment  Eums  gathers  strength  from  the  glowing  east;  at  another 
instant  comes  Zephyrus,  sent  from  the  evening  west.  At  one  time  Boreas  comes 
raging  from  the  dry  north ;  at  another,  the  south  wind  wages  battle  with  adverse  front." 

Ov.  Iha.  L  n.  eleg.  2. 
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2.  And  I  saw  in  a  vision ;  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  I  saw,  that  I  was 
at  Shushan  in  the  palace,  which  is  in  the  province  of  Elam ;  and  I  saw 
in  a  vision,  and  I  was  hy  the  river  Ulai. 

"  The  palace  at  Susa  was  embellished  more  than  the  rest :  Alexander  transferred 
everything  that  was  precious  in  Persia  to  Susa,  which  was  itself  ftdl  of  treasures  and 
costly  materials ;  he  did  not,  however,  consider  this  place,  but  Babylon,  as  the  royal 
residence,  and  intended  to  embellish  it." — Str^lB.  L  xv.  c.  13. 

See  Nehem.  i.  1. 

8.  Then  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  saw,  and,  hehold,  there  stood  hefore 
the  river  a  ram  which  had  ttoo  horns ;  and  the  two  horns  were  high ; 
but  one  toas  higher  than  the  other,  and  the  higher  came  up  last. 

The  horn  is  a  very  frequent  symbol,  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  as  well  as 
in  the  sacred  scriptures,  for  kmgly  power  and  dominion.  Many  of  the  heathen  deities, 
especially  the  river  gods,  were  represented  wearing  horns. 

"  Two-homed,  bull-frx>nted  Bacchus." — Obph.  Hymn,  81.    Ibid.  Hymn.  45. 

"  The  bull-faced  visage  of  Cephisus,"— Bump.  Ian,  v.  1861, 

Virgil  thus  describes  Eridanus — - 

"  Two  golden  horns  on  his  large  front  he  wears, 
And  his  grim  face  a  bull's  resemblance  bears ; 
With  rapid  course  he  seeks  the  sacred  main. 
And  ^ttens,  as  he  runs,  the  fruitful  plaLn/' 

ViBO.  Oeor^,  1.  iv.  v.  371. 
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''  So  bnll-formed  Anfidns,  who  lavea 
The  Dannian  realms,  fierce  rolls  bis  waves, 
When  to  the  golden  labonrs  of  the  swain 
He  meditates  his  wrath,  and  deluges  the  plain." 

Hob.  1.  IV.  earm.  14. 

••  Horn-bearing  Jove." — Lucan.  Fhara.  1.  ix.  v.  645. 

'*  To  Gippns  then  he  (the  angor)  tnms  his  eyes  with  speed, 
And  views  the  homj  honours  of  his  head  : 
Then  cried  Hail  conqueror !  thy  call  obey ; 
Those  omens  I  behold,  presage  thy  sway : 
Rome  waits  thy  nod,  unwilling  to  be  firee. 
And  owns  thy  sovereign  pow'r  as  fate's  decree." 

Ov.  Metam,  1.  xvi.  v.  579. 

The  two  horns  seem  to  si^iify  the  conjunction  of  the  Modes  and  Persians  under 
Gyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire. 

''  Gyrus  is  said  to  be  descended  from  Gambyses,  king  of  the  Persians;  his  mother, 
Mandane,  was  the  daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of  the  Modes." — Xjbn.  C^j9,  L  i.  c.  2. 

By  his  marriage  he  united  the  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Persia. 

"  Gyazares,  King  of  the  Medes,  said  to  Gyrus,  This  is  my  own  daughter.  I  give 
her  to  you  for  wife ;  and  with  her  I  give  all  Media  as  her  dowry,  for  I  have  no  legitimate 
nude  issue." — Ibid,  1.  viii.  c.  5. 

4.  I  saw  the  ram  pushing  westward,  and  northward,  and  southward :  so 
that  no  beasts  might  stand  before  him,  neither  was  there  any  that  could 
deUver  out  of  his  hand ;  but  he  did  according  to  his  will,  and  became 
great. 

6.  And  as  I  was  considering,  behold,  an  he  goat  came  from  the  west  on 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground :  and  the  goat 
had  a  notable  horn  between  his  eyes. 

10.  And  it  waxed  greats  even  to  the  host  of  heaven ;  and  it  cast  down  some 
of  the  host  and  of  the  stars  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon  them. 

^'  A  little  before  the  passage  of  Sylla  to  Italy,  there  were  seen  in  the  day  time 
upon  Mount  Hephseum,  in  Gampania,  two  great  he  goats  engaged,  which  used  all  the 
movements  that  men  do  in  fighting.  The  phenomenon  raised  itself  by  degrees  from  the 
earth  into  the  air,  where  it  dispersed  itseLP  in  the  manner  of  shadowy  phantoms,  and 
quite  disappeared." — Plut.  Sull,  c.  27. 

"  We  are  told  there  was  brought  to  Pericles,  from  one  of  his  &rms,  a  ram*s  head, 
with  only  one  horn  ;  and  Lampo  the  soothsayer  observing  that  the  horn  grew  strong  and 
firm  out  of  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  declared  that  the  two  parties  in  the  state,  namely, 
those  of  Thucydides  and  Pericles,  would  unite,  and  invest  the  whole  power  in  him  with 
whom  the  prodigy  was  found." — Plut.  PericL  c.  6. 

The  dream  of  Tarquin,  as  related  by  Gicero,  was  interpreted  as  fore-shewing  the 
overthrow  of  his  throne. 

"  What  kind  of  dream  was  that  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  which  the  poet  Accius,  in 
his  tragedy  of  Brutus,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Tarquin  himself  ? — 

Sleep  closed  my  weaiy  eyelids,  when  a  shepherd 
Brought  me  two  rams.     The  one  I  sacrificed ; 
The  other,  rushing  at  me  with  wild  force, 
Hurl'd  me  upon  the  ground.     Prostrate  I  gazed 
Upon  the  heavens,  when  a  new  prodigy 
Dazzled  my  eyes.     The  flashing  orb  of  day 
Took  a  new  course,  diverging  to  the  right, 
With  all  his  kindling  bes^  strangely  transvorsed." 

Gic.  de  div.  1. 1.  c.  22. 
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The  defeat  of  Darius,  and  the  oyerthrow  of  the  Peraioa  empire,  which  this  part  of 
the  vision  of  Daniel  foreshadowed  is  described  by  Arrian  at  length  in  the  third  book  of 
his  history.  After  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  had  been  fought,  and  Alexander  had  advanced 
into  Cilicia,  Darins  himself  took  the  command  of  the  Persian  army.  At  Issns  he  was 
defeated,  and  fled  with  such  precipitation  that  he  lefb  behind  him  his  bow,  his  shield,  and 
his  mantle.  His  camp  was  plundered,  and  his  mother,  wife,  and  children  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror.  At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  Darius  again  commanded,  and  again 
was  put  to  flight.  He  now  lost  Babylo,  Susa,  Persepolis,  and  all  his  treasures,  and 
sought  for  personal  safety  at  Ecbatana,  where  he  was  seized  by  Bessus,  governor  of 
Bactriana,  who  assumed  the  royal  authority  in  his  stead.  Alexander  closely  pursued  the 
usurper  and  his  captive  beyond  the  Caspian  Straits.  On  reaching  the  camp  of  Bessus, 
Darius  was  found  extended  on  his  chariot  pierced  with  many  darts.  In  him  the  empire 
of  Persia  was  extinguished,  228  years  after  it  had  been  first  founded  by  Gyrus  the  (mat. 
Taking  this  history  in  connection  with  the  above  prophetic  vision,  it  is  worthy  of  notioe 
that  the  historian  Arrian  speaks  of  Alexander  as  under  the  special  guidance  and  pro- 
tection of  the  deity.     He  relates  the  following  anecdote — 

"  When  Alexander's  army  wandered  out  of  the  way  in  the  deserts,  and  even  their 
guides  were  uncertain  how  to  conduct  them,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagos,  reports  that  two 
dragons  passed  along  before  the  army  with  a  great  noise,  and  that  Alexander  ordered  his 
captains  to  rely  on  the  prodigy  and  follow  them.  He  also  adds  that  they  conducted  them 
safe  to  the  seat  of  the  oracle  of  Hammon,  and  conveyed  them  back  again.  But  Aristo- 
bulus,  and  even  common  fame,  relates  the  matter  otherwise,  namely,  that  two  ravens  flew 
before  the  army  and  were  the  guides  of  that  expedition.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
Alexander  was  conducted  by  some  divine  power,  as  appears  by  all  relators ;  but  the 
diversiiy  of  opinions  among  authors  has  obscured  the  truth  of  this  story." 

Arb.  Exped,  Alex.  1.  m.  c.  3. 

The  goat  is  very  properly  made  the  type  of  the  Grecian  or  Macedonian  empire 
because  the  Macedonians  were  at  first,  about  200  years  before  Daniel,  denominated 
.^]gead89,  or  the  goat's  people. 

"  Caranus,  with  a  great  number  of  Greeks,  being  directed  by  the  oracle  to  seek  a 
settlement  in  Macedonia,  when  he  arrived  in  ^mathia,  seized  upon  the  city  Edessa.  This 
city  he  obtained  through  the  agency  of  a  large  flock  of  goats,  which  had  been  driven  thex« 
for  shelter.  This  circumstance  recalled  the  mandate  of  the  oracle,  which  had  commanded 
him  to  seek  an  establishment  under  the  conduct  of  a  herd  of  goats.  On  which  account 
he  religiously  adopted  goats  as  the  standards  of  his  army,  and  retained  them  still  as  his 
leaders,  who  had  proved  the  source  of  his  good  fortune.  In  commemoration  of  this  the 
city  Edessa  is  called  JSgeee  and  the  people  -^geadee." — Justin.  1.  vii.  c.  i. 

^'  ^gisB  (the  goat's  town)  is  a  city  of  Macedonia,  at  which  place  its  kings  were 
usually  buried.'' — Plin.  Hist  nat,  1.  iv.  c.  17. 
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21.  Yea,  whiles  I  was  speaking  in  prayer,  even  the  man  Gahriel,  whom  I 
had  seen  in  the  vision  at  the  beginning,  being  caused  to  fly  swiftly, 
touched  me  about  the  time  of  the  evening  oblation. 

Mercury  is  frequently  represented  as  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  flying  swiftly,  on 
his  divine  embassy.     Jove  sends  him  thus  to  Priam,  to  conduct  him  to  Achilles. 
"  Great  Jove  beheld  him  as  he  crossed  the  plain. 
And  felt  the  woes  of  miserable  man. 
Then  thus  to  Hermes :  Thou  whose  constant  cares. 
Still  succour  mortals,  and  attend  their  prayers  ; 
Behold  an  object  to  thy  charge  consign  d : 
If  ever  pity  touched  thee  for  mankind, 
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Ck>,  guard  the  sire ;  th'  observing  foe  prevent, 
And  safe  condnct  him  to  Achilles'  tent. 

The  god  obeys,  his  golden  pinions  binds, 
And  mounts  incumbent  on  the  wings  of  winds 
That  high,  through  fields  of  air,  his  flight  sustain, 
O^er  the  wide  earth,  and  o'er  the  boundless  main ; 
Then  grasps  the  wand  that  causes  sleep  to  flj, 
Or  in  soft  slumbers  seals  the  wakeful  eye  : 
Thus  arm'd  swift  Hermes  steers  his  airy  way, 
And  stoops  on  Hellespont's  resounding  sea." 

HoM.  n.  L  XXIV.  T.  331. 
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'  Gk>  mount  the  western  winds  and  cleave  the  sky ; 
Then  with  a  swift  descent  to  Carthage  fly. 
Hermes  obeys ;  with  golden  pinions  binds 
His  flying  feet,  and  mounts  the  western  winds : 
And,  whether  o'er  the  seas  or  earth  he  flies. 
With  rapid  force  they  bear  him  down  the  skies. 
But  first  he  grasps  within  his  awful  hand 
The  mark  of  sov'reign  power,  his  magic  wand  : 
With  this  he  draws  the  hosts  from  hollow  graves  ; 
With  this  he  drives  them  down  the  Stygian  waves : 
Thus  arm'd,  the  god  begins  his  airy  race. 
And  drives  the  racking  clouds  along  the  liquid  space." 

ViRQ.  JBn,  1.  IV.  V.  222. 


DANIEL  XL 


2,  And  now  will  I  shew  thee  the  truth.  Behold,  there  shall  stand  up  yet 
three  kings  in  Persia ;  and  the  fourth  shall  be  far  richer  than  they  ail : 
and  by  his  strength  through  his  riches  he  shall  stir  up  all  against  the 
realm  of  Grecia. 

These  three  kings  were  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Gyms ;  Smerdis,  the  Magian ;  and 
Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Gyrus.  The  fourth  after 
Cyrus  was  Xerxes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Darius.  His  wealth  was  enormous.  When 
Pythius,  a  native  of  Lydia,  who  entertained  Xerxes  and  all  his  army,  offered  him  all  his 
money,  amounting  to  2,000  talents  of  silver,  and  four  millions,  wanting  only  7,000  of  gold 
staters  of  Darius,  Xerxes  refused  the  gift,  but  said,  ^*  I  will  g^ve  you  the  seven  thousand 
staters  wbich  are  wanting  to  make  your  sum  of  four  millions  complete." — Hdt.  1.  vii.  c.  29. 

"  If  you  consider  this  king  you  may  praise  him  for  his  riches,  not  for  his  general- 
ship ;  of  the  former  there  was  so  great  abundance  in  his  kingdom,  that  when  rivers  were 
dried  up  by  his  army,  yet  his  wealth  was  still  unexhausted." — Justin.  1.  ii.  c.  10. 

"  Xerxes  was  so  anxious  to  complete  his  levies  that  no  part  of  the  continent  was 
left  without  being  ransacked  for  this  purpose.  Of  all  the  military  expeditions  the  fieune  of 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  this  was  far  the  greatest.  It  would  be  difficult  to  specify 
any  nation  of  Asia  wbich  did  not  accompany  the  Persian  monarch  against  Greece,  or  any 
waters,  except  great  riyers,  which  were  not  exhausted  by  his  armies." 

Hdt.  1.  VII.  c.  20-21. 
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DANIEL  Xn. 

2.  And  many  of  them  that  deep  in  the  dost  of  the  earth  shall  awake, 
Bome  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt. 

"  The  Brachmsms  invent  £Eibles  after  the  manner  of  Phito,  on  the  inunortalify  of 
the  soul,  and  on  the  punishment  in  ELades,  and  other  things  of  this  kind." 

Strab.  1.  xv.  c.  1. 

'*  Ab  nothing  nature's  power  creates. 
So  death  dissolres,  bnt  not  annihilateB." — Lucbst.  de  rer.  nai.  ▼.  216. 

For  notes  on  the  immorialily  of  the  soul  and  the  futore  judgment  see  Psahn  xvi.  10, 
Matthew  xxv.  31, 1  Corinthians  xv. 

4.  But  thou,  0  Daniel,  shut  up  the  words,  and  seal  the  hook,  even  to  the 
time  of  the  end :  many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  he 
increased* 

**  HephflBstion  having  accidentaUj  seen  a  letter  from  Olympias  to  Alexander,  the 
kmg  did  not  hinder  him  from  reading  it ;  bnt  when  he  had  done,  he  took  his  signet  frt>m 
his  finger  and  put  it  to  his  month." — Plut.  Alex.  c.  39. 

7.  He  held  up  his  right  hand  and  his  left  hand  unto  heaven,  and  sware  hy 
him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever. 

Bomnns  charges  Juno  to  swear  to  him 

'*  By  those  tremendons  floods 
That  roar  through  hell,  and  bind  the  invoking  gods: 
Let  the  great  parent  earth  one  hand  sustain. 
And  stretch  the  other  o'er  the  sacred  main : 
Call  the  black  Titans,  that  with  Cronos  dweU, 
To  hear  and  witness  from  the  depths  of  hell." 

Hon.  yz.  1.XIV.  V.271. 

When  Agamemnon  makes  his  vow— 

"  His  hands  nphfting  to  the  attesting  skies, 
On  heaven's  broad  marble  roof  he  fixed  his  eyes." 

Ibid.  L  xix.  v.  254. 

*'  Then  straight  he  gave  the  high  command 
To  Lachesis,  whose  locks  of  jet 
Are  gather'd  in  a  golden  net. 
To  fix  with  her  extended  hand 
The  oath  that  binds  the  powers  above. 
And  stamp  with  fate  the  nod  of  Jove." — Pind.  Olymp,  vn.  v.  119. 
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HOSEA  n. 

8.     For  she  did  not  know  that  I  gave  her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and 
multiplied  her  silver  and  gold,  which  they  prepared  for  Baal. 

Com,  and  wine,  and  oil  were  among  the  chief  riches  of  the  earliest  times. 

"  None  were  eligible  for  the  office  of  Archon  but  snch  as  had  an  income  of  the  first 
degreey  consisting  of  five  hundred  measures  of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  who  were  therefore 
cs^ed  peniacosiomedmni" — Plut.  Arutid,  o.  1 

HOSEA  IV. 


12.  My  people  ask  connsel  at  their  stocks,  and  their  staff  declareth  unto 
them  :  for  the  spirit  of  whoredoms  hath  caused  them  to  err,  and  they 
have  gone  a  whoring  from  under  their  God. 

"  The  Scythians  use  willow  twigs  for  divination.  They  bring  large  bundles  of 
them  together,  and  having  nntied  them,  dispose  them  one  by  one  on  the  gronnd,  each 
bundle  at  a  distance  from  the  rest.  This  done,  they  pretend  to  foretell  the  future,  during 
which  they  take  up  the  bundles  separately  and  tie  tiiem  together  again." 

Hot.  1.  IV.  c.  67. 

*'  The  Persians  have  also  large  shrines,  called  Pyr»theia.  In  the  middle  of  these 
is  an  altar,  on  which  is  a  great  quantity  of  ashes,  where  the  Magi  maintain  an  un- 
extinguished fire.  They  enter  daily,  and  continue  their  incantations  for  nearly  an  hour, 
holding  before  the  fire  a  bundle  of  rods." — Stbab.  1.  xv.  c.  3. 

"  Ought  we  to  contemil  Attius  Navius's  staff,  with  which  he  divided  the  regions 
of  the  vine  to  find  his  sow  ?" — Cic.  de  not,  deor,  1.  ii.  c.  3. 

''  That  staff  of  yours,  which  is  the  most  celebrated  ensign  of  your  augurship,  is  the 
staff  with  which  Romulus  parted  out  the  several  districts  when  he  founded  the  city." 

CiC.  de  div,  1. 1,  c.  17. 

"  The  Augur  took  his  seat  at  the  left  hand  of  Numa,  holding  in  his  hand  a  crooked 
wand,  firee  from  knots,  which  they  call  *  lituus.'  Then  taking  a  view  towards  the  city 
and  the  adjacent  country,  after  offering  prayers  to  the  gods  he  marked  out  the  regions  of 
the  sky  from  east  to  west.  Then  shifting  the  lituus  into  his  left  hand,  and  laying  his 
right  on  Numa's  head,  he  prayed  in  this  manner — *  Father  Jupiter,  if  it  is  thy  will  that 
this  Numa  Pompilius,  whose  head  I  hold,  should  be  king  of  Rome,  display  to  us,  we  be- 
seech thee,  clear  tokens  of  the  same  within  those  limits  which  I  have  marked  out.'  " 

Liv.  L  I.  c.  18. 

See  notes  on  Ezekiel  xxi.  21. 


HOSEA  VII. 

9.     Strangers  have  devoured  his  strength,  and  he  knoweth  it  not :  yea, 
gray  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon  him,  yet  he  knoweth  not. 

'*  The  short-lived  bloom  and  contracted  span  of  a  brief  and  wretched  life  is  fast 
fleeting  away  I  While  we  are  drinking,  and  calling  for  garlands,  and  perfumes,  and 
women,  old  age  steals  on  us  unperceived/* — Juv.  Sat  ix.  v.  126. 
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HOSEA  X. 

8.  They  shall  say  to  the  mountains,  Cover  ns ;  and  to  the  hills,  FaQ  on 
us. 

**  Before  that  dire  disgmoe  shall  blast  my  fiune, 
O'erwhelm  me,  Earth ;  and  hide  a  wanior's  shame." 

HoM.  //.  1.  Yin.  T.  160. 

''  Alas  !  Alas  for  me  !  for  me !  Would  that  the  snxfaoe  of  the  earth  might  swallow 
me.'*— EuBiP.  Suppl.  v.  828. 

See  Lnke  xxm.  30. 

HOSEA  XI. 

11.  They  shall  tremble,  as  a  bird  out  of  Egypt,  and  as  a  dove  oat  of  the 
land  of  Assyria. 

'*  Behold  the  Tirgin  like  a  trembling  dove, 
Oppressed  with  sadden  fear." — ^YjUiXS.  Flaee.  h  Tm. 

HOSEA  XII. 

1.  Oil  is  carried  into  Egypt. 

A  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  with  Egypt  by  the  merchants  of  Greece  and 
Jndea,  who  carried  their  oil  thither. 

*'  Thales,  and  Hippocrates  the  Mathemathician,  are  said  to  have  had  their  share  of 
commerce ;  and  the  oil  that  Plato  disposed  of  in  Egypt  defrayed  the  expense  of  his  travels." 

Plot.  Solon,  c.  2. 

HOSEA  xm. 

2.  And  now  they  sin  more  and  more,  and  have  made  them  molten  images 
of  their  silver,  and  idols  according  to  their  own  understanding,  all  of  it 
the  work  of  the  craftsmen :  they  say  of  them.  Let  the  men  that  sacrifice 
kiss  the  calves. 

"  In  the  temple  at  Agrigentum  there  is  a  brazen  image  of  Hercnles  so  greatly 
Tenerated  that  his  month  and  chin  are  alike  worn  away  becanse  men,  in  addressing  their 
prayers  and  congratulations  to  him,  are  accustomed,  not  only  to  worship  the  statue,  but 
even  to  kiss  it." — Cic.  in  Ferr.  1.  y.  c.  43.  t 

8.  Therefore  they  shall  be  as  the  morning  clond,  and  as  the  early  dew 
that  passeth  away,  as  the  cha£f  that  is  driven  with  the  whirlwind  out  of 
the  floor,  and  as  the  smoke  out  of  the  chimney. 

"  O  Jove,  Jove,  would  that  you  would  whirl  her  away,  and  turn  her  round,  and 
oany  her  off  wiUi  a  great  whirlwind,  as  yon  do  the  heaps  of  com." 

Abibtoph.  Ijfiiitr.  v.  972. 
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JOEL  1. 

4.  That  which  the  pahnerworm  hath  left  hath  the  locust  eaten ;  and  that 
which  the  locust  hath  left,  hath  the  cankerworm  eaten  ;  and  that  which 
the  cankerworm  hath  left  hath  the  caterpillar  eaten. 

19.  0  Lord,  to  thee  will  I  cry :  for  the  fire  hath  devoured  the  pastures  of 
the  wilderness,  and  the  flame  hath  burned  all  the  trees  of  the  field. 

"  Those  birds  are  called  seleucides,  which  are  sent  by  Jupiter,  at  the  pray^ 
offered  ap  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Casins,  when  the  locusts  are  ravaging  Uieir 
crops  of  com ;  whence  they  come,  or. whither  they  go,  has  never  yet  been  ascertained,  as, 
in  fact,  they  are  never  to  be  seen  but  when  the  people  stand  in  need  of  their  aid," 

Plin.  EUL  not.  1.  X.  c.  39. 

JOEL  II. 

81.  The  son  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood, 
before  the  great  and  the  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  come. 

**  At  Beate,  among  other  prodigies,  the  sun  appeared  more  red  than  usual,  and  of  a 
colour  like  blood." — Liv.  1.  xxvi.  c.  7. 


JOEL  ni. 

6.  The  children  also  of  Judah  and  the  children  of  Jerasalem  have  ye  sold 
unto  the  Grecians,  that  ye  might  remove  them  far  from  their  border. 

7.  Behold,  I  will  raise  them  out  of  the  place  whither  ye  have  sold  them, 
and  will  return  your  recompense  upon  your  own  head  : 

8.  And  I  will  sell  your  sons  and  your  daughters  into  the  hands  of  the 
children  of  Judah,  and  they  shall  sell  them  to  the  Sabeans,  to  a  people 
far  off :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it. 

"  Alexander  having  taken  Tyre,  about  8,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain ;  some 
who  had  fled  to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  received  a  firee  pardon :  the  rest,  to  the  number 
of  30,000  were  sold  for  slaves." — ^Ahe.  Eg^ed  Alex.  1.  n.  c.  24. 

10.  Beat  your  plowshares  into  swords,*  and  your  pruninghooks  into 
spears :  let  the  weak  say,  I  am  strong. 

"  Dishonour'd  lies  the  plough,  the  banish'd  swains 
Are  hurried  from  th'  uncultivated  plains  ; 
The  sickles  into  barbarous  swords  are  beat." 

ViRQ.  Georg.  1. 1.  v.  606. 
"  Wars  long  engaged  mankind ;  the  sword  was  more  handy  than  the  plough-share, 
and  the  ploughing  bull  gave  place  to  the  charger.     Then  the  hoes  used  to  lie  idle,  the 
spades  were  turned  into  pikes,  and  from  the  ponderous  harrow  the  helmet  was  wrought." 

Ov.  F<uL  1.  L  V.  697. 
**  Inverted  ploughs,  and  scythes  new-tempered,  wear 
Another  form,  and  with  fresh  lustre  glare : 
For  spears  each  sacred  grove  its  branches  pelds. 
And  oxen  bleed  to  clothe  the  burnished* shields." 

Stat.  Theb,  1.  m.  588. 
See  this  figure  reversed,  Is.  u.  4. 
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AMOS  I. 


8.    For  three  tranBgressioiis  and  for  four. 

^  Three-fold  and  fonr-fold  will  we  recompense  Uiee." — ^Hom.  /*.  1. 1.  v.  128. 

^  O  thrice  and  fonr  times  blest,  those  Ghieeks,  Ac. !" — ^Ibid.  Odyu.  L  t.  t.  806. 

**  We  are  accustomed  to  say  thrice,  for  many  times,  nsmg  a  finite  number  for  an 
infinite ;  as  when  we  say  thrice  happy,  for  most  ha^ypy,  or  three  bonds  for  an  nnlimited 
munber/'— Plut.  de  Ind.  et  Owrid.  c.  36. 

"  0  thrice  and  four  times  happy."— Vnw.  JSk.  L  l  t,  98. 


AMOS  III. 


8.    Can  two  walk  together,  except  they  be  agreed  ? 

^  Equality  and  similarity  is  firiendship,  and  particiilarly  the  similarify  of  the 
Tirtaons." — ^Aiustot.  Mk,  L  viii.  c.  8. 

8.     The  lion  hath  roared,  who  will  not  fear  ?   The  Lord  God  hath  spoken, 
who  can  bnt  prophecy  ? 

''  If  yon  fair  lamps  abore  shonld  lose  their  light» 
And  leave  the  wretched  world  in  endless  nighty 
If  chaos  should  in  heaven  and  earth  prevail. 
And  universal  nature's  firame  shonld  fidl. 
What  stoic  could  behold  it  without  fear, 
Nor  think  such  desolation  worth  his  care." 

Luc.  Tkan,  L  n.  v.  289. 


AMOS  V. 


16.  Therefore  the  Lord,  the  God  of  hosts,  the  Lord,  saith  thus  :  Wailing 
ihall  be  in  all  streets ;  and  they  shall  say,  in  all  the  highways, 
Alas !  alas !  and  they  shall  call  the  husbandman  to  mourning,  and  such 
as  are  skilful  of  lamentation  to  wailing. 

"  Now  commenced  the  bowlings  and  whimperings  of  the  women ;  tears  and 
lamentations  on  eveiy  side,  all  at  once  beating  their  breasts,  tearing  their  hair,  and 
clawing  their  cheeks.  In  many  places  it  is  moreover  the  custom  to  rend  the  garments 
and  sprinkle  ashes  upon  the  h^." — Luc^ak.  de  luetu^  c.  12. 

See  notes  on  Exod.  zi.  6 ;  Eccles.  xii.  5. ;  Jer.  ix.  17  ;  Ezek.  viii  U, 

19.  As  if  a  man  did  flee  from  a  lion,  and  a  bear  met  him ;  or  went  into 
the  house,  and  leaned  his  hand  on  the  wall,  and  a  serpent  bit  him. 

"  Far  on  the  right  her  dogs  foul  Scylla  hides  : 
Charybdis  roaring,  on  the  left  presides, 
And  in  her  greedy  whirlpools  sucks  the  tides." 

Vnto.  JBn.  1.  ra.  v.  480 
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Hence  the  proverb — 

"  Inddit  in  Scyllam  qni  vnlt  vitare  Charybdin." 

21«  I  hate,  I  despise  your  feast  days,  and  I  will  not  smell  in  your  solemn 

assemblies. 
22.  Though  ye  offer  me  burnt  offerings  and  your  meat  offerings,  I  will  not 

accept  tAem:  neither  will  I  regard  the  peace  offerings  of  your  fstt 

beasts. 

"  The  wicked  man  is  nnpixrified  in  his  sonl,  but  the  contrary  one  is  pnre  ;  and  to 
receive  gifts  from  a  defiled  person  is  not  at  aU  correct  for  either  a  good  man  or  a  god." 

Plat,  de  leg,  1.  iv.  c.  8. 


AMOS  VI. 
4.    Beds  of  ivory. 

The  bridal  conch  of  Ulysses  was — 

"  Inlaid  with  gold  and  silver  and  ivory." — ^HoM.  OdysB,  1.  mn.  v.  200. 

'*  This  fellow  dresses  in  pnrple,  keeps  a  splendid  eqnipage,  has  golden  cnps,  and 
ivory  feet  to  his  tables. — Lugian.  9omn.  myc.  c.  14. 

"  Even  the  feet  of  onr  tables  shine  with  ivory." — ^Plin.  HUt  not.  1.  xn.  c.  2. 


AMOS  vn. 

12.  Also  Amaziah  said  tmto  Amos,  0  thou  seer,  go,  flee  thee  away  nnto 
the  land  of  Jndah,  and  there  eat  bread,  and  prophecy  there : 

18.  But  prophecy  not  again  any  more  at  Beth-el :  for  it  ia  the  king's 
chapel,  and  it  ia  the  kmg's  court. 

Thus  Neptune  to  .^olns  sends  his  royal  mandate — 

''  The  realms  of  ocean  and  the  fields  of  air 
Are  mine,  not  his.     By  fatal  lot  to  me 
The  liqnid  empire  fell,  and  trident  of  the  sea. 
His  power  to  hollow  caverns  is  confined  : 
There  let  him  reign,  the  jailor  of  the  wind. 
With  hoarse  commands  his  breathing  snbjects  call, 
And  boast  and  bluster  in  his  empty  hall." — ^YiBO.  JSn.  1.  l  v.  142. 


AMOS  vm. 

9.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord  God,  that  I  will 
cause  the  sun  to  go  down  at  noon,  and  I  will  darken  the  earth  in  the 
clear  day* 

"  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  between  the  Lydians  and  the  Medes,  hi  the  midst 
of  an  engagement,  the  day  was  suddenly  involved  in  darkness.  This  phenomenon,  and 
the  particular  period  at  which  it  was  to  happen,  had  been  foretold  to  the  lonians  by 
Thales  the  Milesian."— Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  7.,  Ibid.  c.103. 

2« 
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JONAH  I. 

7.  And  they  said  every  one  to  his  feUow,  Come,  and  let  ns  cast  loiSf 
that  we  may  know  for  whose  canse  this  evil  is  upon  ns.  So  they  cast 
lots^  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Jonah. 

It  was  a  common  notion  with  the  ancient  sailors,  that  storms  or  perils  which 
threatened  them,  were  stirred  np  hy  the  deities  on  account  of  some  offence  committed  hj 
one  or  more  of  those  who  sailed  with  them. 

'*  Let  no  one  be  willing  to  act  unjustly ;  neither  let  him  sail  wi&  the  perjured." 

EuRip.  JSlectr.  y.  1354. 

**  CjTJBiB  accounted  the  piety  of  those  about  him  an  advantage  to  himself;  reckon- 
ing as  they  do  who  choose  to  undertake  a  voyage  in  company  wiUi  men  of  pietji  rather 
than  with  such  as  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  anything  mipions." 

Xeh  .  Qyrop.  1.  rm.  c  1. 

**  The  timid  man,  when  making  a  voyage,  as  soon  as  the  waves  beg^  to  rise, 
enquires  whether  there  be  not  some  profane  person  on  board." — ^Thxophb.  Ckaract  29. 

**  O  Demeter,  may  he  be  no  friend  to  me  who  is  hated  by  you,  neither  may  he  be 
under  a  common  roof:  evil  neighbours  are  hateM  to  me." — Calldi.  H.  im  Cerer,  v.  17. 

**  Diagoras,  the  atheist,  being  in  a  storm  at  sea,  the  sailors  being  greatly  alanned, 
told  him  they  justly  deserved  that  misfortune  for  admitting  him  into  their  ship." 

Cic.  de  not.  deor.  L  In.  c.  37. 
"  To  silence  due  rewards  we  give, 
And  they  who  mysteries  reveal. 
Beneath  my  roof  sliall  never  live. 

Shall  never  hoist  with  me  tJie  doubtful  sail.*' — HoB.  L  m.  earm.  2. 

16.  So  they  took  up  Jonah  and  cast  him  forth  into  the  sea :  and  the  sea 

ceased  from  her  raging. 
16.  Then  the  men  feared  the  Lord  exceedingly,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  nnto 

the  Lord,  and  made  vows. 

The  ship  Argo,  being  overtaken  by  a  storm,  the  sailors — 

"  Doubted  in  their  prudent  mind. 
Whether  to  kill  and  cast  a  prey  to  fishes 

Wretched  Medea,  and  avert  their  fate."— Obph.  Argon,  v.  1178. 
^'  When  the  Persian  fleet  under  Xerxes  was  in  danger,  and  the  storm  continued 
unabated,  on  the  fourth  .  dav  the  Magi  appeased  its  violence  by  human  victims  and  in- 
cantations to  the  wind :  it  is  certain  that  on  the  fourth  day  the  tempest  ceased." 

Hdt.  Lvil  c.191. 

The  histoiy  of  Jonah  and  his  deliverance  appears  in  various  forms  in  the  ancient 
historians  and  poets.  Neptune  being  incensed  against  the  Plnygians,  is  said  to  have 
sent  a  huge  sea-dog  among  them,  whose  fuiy  was  only  to  be  appeased  by  the  daily 
sacrifice  of  a  virgin.  Hercmes  jumped  down  the  throat  of  the  monster  and  remained 
three  days  in  his  belly,  sufiering  no  other  injury  than  the  loss  of  his  hair,  which  was 
singed  by  the  burning  heat  of  the  animal's  belly. 

"  He  fearless  leap'd  into  the  cavem'd  jaws 

.  Of  the  sea-monster,  through  the  black  abyss 
Cleaving  his  bloody  way ;  whose  shadowy  locks 
Singed  in  the  flameless  furnace,  wave  no  more." 

Ltooph.  Camm,  t.SS. 

Bochart  says  that  the  great  fish  which  swallowed  Jonah  was  not  a  whale,  but  » 
dog-fish,  called  carcharias ;  and  on  this  account  Hercules  is  said  to  have  been  swallowed 
by  a  sea-dog. 

The  story  of  Arion  is  given  by  Herodotus :  the  names  also  may  be  compared^ 
Ar-Iok  with  Jonah  ;  their  signification  is  the  same,  viz.,  a  musician  or  a  prophet. 
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*'  After  residing  a  considerable  time  at  tbe  court  of  Periander,  at  Corinth,  Arion 
was  desirons  of  visiting  Italy  and  Sicily.  Acquiring  there  considerable  wealth,  he  wished 
to  return  with  it  to  Corinth  ;  and  with  this  view  he  embarked  at  Tarentnm  in  a  Corinthian 
vessel.  As  soon  as  they  stood  out  to  sea  the  mariners  determined  to  destroy  Arion  for 
the  sake  of  his  riches.  He  discerned  their  intention,  and  offered  them,  his  money  to  pre- 
serve his  life.  The  men  were  obdurate,  .and  insisted  that  he  should  either  kill  himself, 
that  they  might  bury  him  on  shore,  or  leap  instantly  into  the  sea.  Reduced  to  this  ex- 
tremity, he  entreated  that  if  they  would  not  spare  his  life,  they  would  at  least  suffer  him 
to  decorate  himself  in  his  most  valuable  clothes  and  to  give  them  a  specimen  of  his  art  in 
singing ;  promising  that  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  he  would  destroy  himself  They  were 
anxious  to  hear  a  man  who  was  reputed  to  be  the  greatest  performer  in  the  world,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  his  request,  retired  from  him  to  the  centre  of  their  vessel.  He  accordingly 
dressed  himself  sumptuously,  and  standing  on  the  side  of  the  ship  with  his  harp  in  his 
hand,  he  sang  to  them  a  species  of  song  termed  Orthian.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  he 
threw  himself,  dressed  as  he  was,  into  the  sea.  The  mariners  pursued  their  course ;  but 
he,  it  is  affirmed,  was  taken  up  by  a  dolphin  and  carried  to  TsBuarus.  As  soon  as  he  got 
on  shore  he  went,  without  changing  his  dress,  to  Corinth,  and  on  his  arrival  told  what 
had  befallen  him.  Periander  disbelieved  his  story ;  and  keeping  him  in  close  custody, 
endeavoured  to  find  out  the  crew.  As  soon  as  he  had  met  with  them  he  enquired  if  they 
could  give  him  any  intelligence  of  Arion ;  they  replied  that  his  excursion  to  Italy  had 
been  success^,  and  that  they  h^d  left  him  well  at  Tarentum.  Arion  then  appeared, 
dressed  as  they  had  seen  him  leap  into  the  sea :  overcome  with  terror  at  the  circumstance 
they  confessed  their  crime." — Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  24. 

^'  Arion,  after  having  been  thrown  into  the  sea  by  pirates,  escaped  safe  to  Teenarua 
on  the  back  of  a  dolphin." — Strab.  L  xiii.  c.  2. 

Plutarch  gives  the  same  story  as  narrated  by  Arion  himself;  he  concludes  thus  : — 

'*  I  suppose  that  I  was  carried  upon  the  dolphins'  backs  no  less  than  a  course  of 
500  furlongs,  and  no  sooner  was  I  from  ship-board,  but  there  ensued  immediately  a  great 
calm." — Plut.  sept,  sap,  conv,  c.  18. 

In  Lucian's  Dialogues  of  the  marine  deities,  the  dolphin  says  to  Neptune — 

**  Periander  having  sung  a  pleasing  and  affecting  elegy,  cast  himself  overboard, 
certain  of  finding  an  instant  death  in  the  waves.  But  I  took  him  upon  my  back,  and 
swam  with  him  to  T»narus." — Biol,  8, 

"  Too  wondrous  for  belief,  they  tell  how  the  dolphin,  with  curving  back,  placed 
himself  beneath  his  unusual  burden.  He,  as  he  sits,  holds  the  lyre  and  sings  in  requital 
for  his  conveyance,  and  calms  by  his  strains  the  ocean  waters.  The  gods  are  witnesses 
of  this.  Jupiter  admits  the  dolphin  among  the  constellations,  and  desires  him  to  become 
the  owner  of  nine  stars." — Ov.  Fast,  1.  ir.  v.  112. 

Joppa  being  the  port  at  which  Jonah  took  ship,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Andro- 
meda, the  daughter  of  Cepheus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  is  said  to  have  been  exposed  to  a  sea- 
monster  there ;  and  to  have  been  delivered  by  Perseus,  who  slew  the  animal,  and  unbound 
her  from  the  rock  to  which  she  was  chained. 

"  Chain'd  to  a  rock  she  stood 

The  seas  began  to  roar 
And  mounting  billows  tumbled  to  the  shore  : 
Above  the  waves  a  monster  raised  his  head ; 
His  body  o'er  the  deep  was  widely  spread  ; 
Onward  he  flounced,  Ac." — Ov.  Metam.  1.  iv.  v.  672—688. 

''  M.  ScauruB,  in  his  Edileship  exhibited  at  Home,  among  other  things,  the  bones 
of  the  monster  to  which  Andromeda  was  said  to  have  been  exposed,  and  which  he  had 
brought  from  Joppa,  a  city  of  Judaea.  These  bones  exceeded  40  feet  in  length,  and  the 
ribs  were  higher  than  those  of  the  Indian  elephant,  while  the  back-bone  was  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  thickness." — ^Plin.  Hist,  nat,  1.  n.  c.  4. 

''  The  largest  animal  found  in  the  Gallic  ocean  is  the  Physeter,  which  raises  itself 
aloft  like  some  vast  column,  towering  above  the  sails  of  ships  and  belching  forth,  as  it 
were,  a  deluge  of  water." — Ibid.  c.  3. 

2a2 
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Plato,  speaking  metaphoricallj.  Bays — 

'*  Let  us,  too,  then  swim^  expecting  that  either  some  dolphin  wiQ  leacne  vm  or  €btA 
we  shall  hare  some  other  remarkable  deliverance." — Plat,  de  rep.  L  y.  c.  4. 
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8.     Now  Nineveh  was  an  exceeding  great  city,  of  three  days'  jonmey. 

In  the  original  it  is  "  a  city  great  to  Gk>d ;"  in  the  same  manner  as  Moses  is  called 
by  Stephen  "  fair  to  God :"  and  as  **  the  monntains  of  God  "  are  exceeding  high  monn- 
tains,  and  "  the  cedars  of  God"  (Psalm  Lxxx.  10)  exceeding  tall  cedars.  Its  magnitade 
is  noticed  by  profane  writers. 

**  Ninns  proposed  to  build  a  city  of  snch  magnitude  that  it  shonld  not  only  be  the 
greatest  of  the  cities  that  were  then  in  all  the  world,  but  that  none  of  those  who  shonld 
be  bom  after  that  time,  attempting  the  like,  shonld  easily  exceed  it.  The  circnmference 
of  the  whole  city  was  480  furlongs.  Nobody  afterwards  built  such  a  city,  either  as  to 
the  greatness  of  the  compass,  or  as  to  the  magnificence  of  the  walls." 

DiOD.  Sic.  L  n.  c.  3. 

Four  hundred  and  eighty  forlongs  is  a  litUe  more  than  sixty  miles,  and  this  ac- 
count corresponds  with  the  text,  twenty  miles  being  usually  computed  as  a  day's 
journey  for  a  foot  traveller. 

"  The  city  Nineveh  was  much  larger  than  Babylon.  The  wall  of  Babylon  Was 
385  furlongs  in  circumference." — Steab.  1.  xvi.  c.  1. 

7.  And  he  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  and  published  through  Nineveh  by 
the  decree  of  the  king  and  his  nobles,  saying,  Let  neither  man  nor  beast, 
herd  nor  flock,  taste  anything :  let  them  not  feed,  nor  drink  water. 

'*  Meantime,  at  distenoe  from  the  scene  of  blood. 
The  pensive  steeds  of  great  Achilles  stood : 
Their  godlike  master  slain  before  their  eyes. 
They  wept,  and  shared  in  human  miseries. 
Along  their  face 
The  big  round  drops  coursed  down  with  silent  pace." 

HoM.  IL  1.  xvn.  V.  426. 

'*  Alexander's  grief  at  the  death  of  Hephaastion  exceeded  all  bounds.  He  ordered 
all  the  horses  and  mules  to  be  shorn,  that  they  might  have  their  share  in  the  mourning, 
and  with  the  same  view  pulled  down  the  battlemente  of  the  neighbouring  cities." 

Plut.  Alex,  c  72. 

"  The  barbarians,  in  their  grief  for  Masistius,  cut  off  their  hair  and  the  manes  of 
their  horses  and  mules." — Ibid.  Arist  c.  14. 

"  The  Thebans,  on  the  death  of  Pelopidas,  cut  off  their  horses'  manes  and  their  own 
hair."— Ibid.  Felop.  c.  33. 

On  the  death  of  Daphne  : — 

"  The  swains  forgot  their  sheep,  nor  near  the  brink 
Of  running  waters  brought  their  herds  to  drink  ; 
The  thirsty  cattle  of  themselves  abstained 
From  water,  and  their  grassy  fare  disdain'd." 

ViHG.  JBcloff.  T.  V.  25. 
When  the  prophet  Amphiaraus  died — 

"  The  grieving  God  descending  on  the  plains, 
The  coursers  groaned,  and  bowed  to  dust  their  manes." 

Stat.  Theb.  1.  vn.  v.  789. 

"  CeBsar  was  informed  a  few  days  before  his  death,  that  the  horses  which,  upon 
his  crossing  the  Rubicon,  he  had  consecrated  and  turned  loose  to  graze  without  a  keeper, 
abstained  entirely  &om  eating,  and  shed  floods  of  tears." — Sueton.  Jul,  Cas.  c.  81. 
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12.  But  they  know  not  the  thoughts  of  the  Lord,  neitiier  understand 
they  his  counsel;  for  he  shall  gather  them  as  the  sheaves  into  the 
floor. 

13.  Arise  and  thresh,  0  daughter  of  Zion :  for  I  will  make  thine  horn  iron, 
and  I  wiU  make  thy  hoofs  brass  ;  and  thou  shalt  beat  in  pieces  many 
people  :  and  I  will  consecrate  their  gain  unto  the  Lord,  and  their  sub- 
stance unto  the  Lord  of  the  whole  eoxth. 

**  From  hence  proud  cities  date  their  overthrow 
When,  insolent  in  rain,  o*er  their  walls 
The  wrathful  soldier  drags  the  hostile  plough. 
That  haughty  mark  of  total  overthrow." — HoR.  1.  carm.  16. 

Homer,  describing  the  steeds  of  Jove,  says: — 

"  Brass  were  their  hoofe.** — II.  L  vin.  v.  41. 
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5.     This  man  shall  be  the  peace. 

*'  0  thou  my  rest  from  war,  my  sacred  pleasure,  and  my  only  peace  !" 

Stat.  IM.  1.  m.  v.  295. 
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6.  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the 
high  God  ?  shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt  offerings,  with  calves  of 
a  year  old  ? 

7.  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands 
of  rivers  of  oil  ?  shall  I  give  my  first-bom  for  my  transgression,  the 
fruit  of  my  body /or  the  sin  of  my  soul  ? 

8.  He  hath  showed  thee,  0  man,  what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God  ? 

"  We  are  commanded  to  cultivate  piety,  and  to  banisli  costliness  from  onr  temples  ; 
whicli  signifies  that  piety  is  grateful  to  God,  and  that  all  extravagance  is  displeasing  to 
him.  For  if  in  our  social  relations  we  desire  that  distinctions  of  wealth  and  poverty 
should  not  induce  us  to  forget  the  fraternal  equality  of  man,  why  should  we  throw  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  approaches  of  mortals  to  their  maker,  by  requiring  costly  sacrifices 
and  offerings.  Especially  since  nothing  coidd  be  less  agreeable  to  the  deity  than  to  see 
that  the  way  to  propitiate  and  worship  him  was  not  open  to  aU  men." 

Cic.  de  leg,  1.  ii.  c.  10. 

See  notes  on  Prov.  xv.  8  and  Is.  i.  11. 

The  sacrifice  of  Ipigenia,  as  described  by  ^schylus,  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
propitiatory  nature  like  that  suggested  in  the  text.     Its  object  was  to  atone  for  the  offence 
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committed  against  the  goddess  and  to  procare  acessation  of  the  storms  and  adverse  winds 
hy  which  the  Argive  fleet  was  detained.  The  sacrifice  was  moreover  demanded  by  Diana, 
as  the  only  means  by  which  her  anger  conld  be  appeased,  and  it  was  offered  with  the 
consent  both  of  the  father,  thongh  reluctantly  yielded,  and  the  daughter,  who  was  to  be 
the  victim.     See  Gen.  xxu.  7,  and  Jndg.  xi.  34. 

"  The  sons  of  Atrens,  starting  fix>m  their  thrones, 
Dashed  to  the  ground  their  sceptres,  nor  withheld 
The  bursting  tears  that  dew'd  their  warrior  cheeks ; 
And  thus  exclaiming,  spake  the  elder  king : 
O  heavy,  &tal  doom  !  to  disobey  ! 
Oh  heavy  fatal  doom  !  my  child  to  slay ! 
My  child !  the  idol-treasure  of  my  house  ! 
Must  I,  her  father,  all  bedabbled  o'er 
In  streaming  rivers  of  her  virgin  gore. 
Stand  by  the  altar  with  polluted  hands  ? 
O  woe  !  woe  !  woe ! 
Where  shall  I  turn  me  ?"— jEsch.  J^^am.  v.  206. 

11.  Shall  I  count  t/iem  pure  with  the  wicked  balances,  and  with  the  bag  of 
deceitful  weights  ? 

'*  Hither  comes  the  tradesman,  having  a  girdle  round  his  robes,  and  in  a  siate  of 
purity  draws  some  of  the  water  to  carry  it  away  in  a  perfumed  urn.  He  sprinkles  his 
hair,  too,  with  the  dripping  bough,  and  in  a  voice  accustomed  to  deceive,  runs  through 
his  prayers,  '  Wash  away  the  perjuries  of  past  time,'  says  be :  '  wash  away  my  lying 
words  of  the  past  day ;  whether  I  have  oilled  thee  to  witness,  O  Mercury,  or  have 
invoked  the  great  godhead  of  Jove,  whom  I  did  not  intend  to  listen  to  me.  Do  but  give 
me  profits ;  give  me  the  delight  that  rises  from  gain,  and  grant  that  I  may  find  it  lucrative 
to  impose  upon  my  customers.'  From  on  high  Mercury  laughs  at  his  worshipper  while 
making  such  requests  as  these." — Ov.  Fasi.  1.  v.  v.  675. 

15.  Thou  shalt  sow,  but  thou  shalt  not  reap  ;  thou  shalt  tread  the  oUves, 
but  thou  shalt  not  anoint  thee  with  oil ;  and  sweet  wine,  but  shalt  not 
drink  wine. 

"  Did  we  for  these  barbarians  plant  and  sow  ? 
On  these,  on  these,  our  happy  fields  bestow  ? 
Good  heaven  !  what  dire  efi'ects  from  civil  discord  flow  !" 

VlEG.  JScl.  I.  V.  71. 

Anointing  with  oil  was  practised  on  festive  occasions.     See  Deut.  xxviii.  40. 

"  Let  my  hair  with  unguents  flow. 
With  rosy  garlands  crown  my  brow." — Anacr.  earm,  15. 

"  Fill  high  the  bowl  with  sparkling  wine ; 
Cool  the  bright  draught  with  summer  snow  ; 
Amid  my  locks  let  odours  flow ; 
Around  my  temples  roses  twine." — Mabt.  1.  v.  epiff,  64. 
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2.     They  hunt  every  one  his  brother  with  a  net. 

The  use  of  the  net  in  war  is  described  by  Herodotus,  and  appears  to  have  been 
common  to  many  nations.  The  Romans  had  their  Betiarii.  A  combatant  of  this  class 
carried  in  his  right  hand  a  net  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  entangle  his  adversary  by 
throwing  it  over  his  head,  and  in  his  left  hand  a  three-pronged  lance  with  which  to  slay 
him. 
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*'  The  Sagarthii  have  no  offensive  weapons,  either  of  iron  or  brass,  except  their 
daggers  :  their  principal  dependence  in  action  is  on  cords  made  of  twisted  leather,  which 
they  nse  in  this  manner :  W  hen  they  engage  an  enemy  they  throw  ont  their  cords,  having 
a  noose  at  the  extremity ;  if  they  entangle  in  them  either  horse  or  man,  they,  without 
difficulty,  put  them  to  death." — Hdt.  1.  vn.  c.  85. 

"  At  the  siege  of  Tyre,  the  Tyrians  threw  fishing  nets  upon  those  of  the  Mace- 
donians who  were  engaged  upon  the  bridges  near  the  walls,  and  so  entangled  their  hands 
that  they  dragged  them  off  and  threw  them  headlong  to  the  ground." 

DioD.  Sic.  1.  xvii.  c.  43. 

"  Upon  Phryno's  proposal  to  meet  in  single  combat,  Pittacus  advanced  with  his 
fishing  gear,  enclosed  his  adversary  in  a  net,  pierced  him  with  a  three-pronged  spear, 
and  despatched  him  with  a  short  sword." — Stbab.  1.  xin.  c.  1. 

"  Let  not  Mithridates  escape  :  he  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  is 
ahready  in  their  net." — Plut.  LhcuU,  c.  3. 

"  Gracchus  steps  forth:  no  sword  his  thigh  invests — 
No  helmet,  shield-^euch  armour  he  detests. 
Detests  and  spurns ;  and  impudently  stands. 
With  the  poised  net  and  trident  in  his  hands. 
The  foe  advances — lo  !  a  cast  he  tries. 
But  misses,  and  in  frantic  terror  flies 
Bound  the  throng'd  cirque." — Juv.  Sat,  vin.  v.  200- 

Hence  the  proverb — 

'*  Would  you  choose  a  staff  as  &  weapon  against  a  retiarius  P" 

Mabt.  1.  u.  prdtfai, 

2.     Every  man  his  brother. 

Horace  says  to  the  Boman  people,  on  their  renewing  the  civil  war — 

*^^The  rage  of  wolves  and  lions  is  confined ; 
They  never  prey  but  on  a  separate  kind. 
'Tis  so — the  Fates  have  cruelly  decreed, 
That  Rome  for  ancient  fratricide  must  bleed  : 
The  brother's  blood,  which  stain'd  our  rising  walls, 
On  his  descendants,  loud,  for  vengeance  calls." — Hob.  1.  v.  carm,  7. 

**  Other  animals  live  at  peace  with  those  of  their  own  kind ;  we  only  see  them 
unite  to  make  a  stand  against  those  of  a  different  species.  The  fierceness  of  the  Hon  is 
not  expended  on  fighting  with  its  own  kind ;  the  sting  of  the  serpent  is  not  aimed  at  the 
serpent ;  and  the  monsters  of  the  sea  even,  and  the  fishes,  vent  their  rage  only  on  those 
of  a  different  species.  But  with  man — by  Hercules!  most  of  his  misfortunes  are  occasioned 
by  man." — Plin.  ffisL  nat.  1.  vii.  c.  1. 

"  The  cruel  leopard  spares  the  spotted  kind ; 

And  serpents  links  of  mutual  concord  bind  : 

No  lion  spills  a  weaker  lion's  gore. 

No  boar  expires  beneath  a  stronger  boar  ; 

In  league  of  friendship,  tigers  roam  the  plain. 

And  l^ars  with  bears  perpetual  peace  maintain. 

While  man,  alas  !  flesh'd  in  the  dreadfdl  trade. 

Forges  without  remorse  the  murd'rous  blade." — Juv.  Sat,  xv.  v.  159. 

6.     Trust  ye  not  in  a  friend,  put  ye  not  confidence  in  a  guide  :  keep  the 
doors  of  thy  mouth  from  her  that  lieth  in  thy  bosom. 

"  No  rights  of  hospitality  remain : 
The  guest  by  h™  who  harbour'd  him  is  slain. 
The  son-in-law  pursues  the  father's  life ; 
The  wife  her  husband  murders,  he  the  wife. 
The  step-dame  poison  for  the  son  prepares  ; 
The  son  inquires  into  his  other's  years." — Ov.  Met.  1,  i.  v.  144. 
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1.     The  burden  of  Nineveh. 

Diodoms  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  taking  of  Nineveh  by  Arbaces,  assisted 
by  the  Bactrians,  and  of  its  subsequent  destruction.  Arbaces  was  incited  to  this  by  a 
famous  Babylonian  priest  named  Belesis  (perhaps  the  Beladan  of  2  Kings  xx.  12),  who 
pretended  by  interpreting  the  stars  to  promise  a  successful  issue  to  the  adventure. 
Arbaces  was  thrice  defeated  by  the  king;  but  afterwards,  intercepting  an  army  of 
Bactrians  who  were  on  their  way  to  reinforce  the  city,  he  persuaded  the  leaders  to  join 
him  in  his  revolt,  and  by  their  help  his  next  attempt  was  suocessfol. 

10.  For  while  they  be  folden  together  as  thorns,  and  while  they  are  dnmken 
as  drunkards,  tiiey  shall  be  devoured  as  stubble  fully  dry. 

"  It  happened  that  the  King  of  Assyria,  not  knowing  anything  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Bactrians,  and  elated  by  his  former  successes,  was  indulging  in  idleness  and  revelling; 
and  had  prepared  wine  and  other  things  necessary  for  feasting  his  soldiers.  While  his  whole 
army  was  now  feasting  and  revelling,  Arbaces,  receiving  intelligence  from  some  deserters 
of  the  carelessness  and  intemperance  of  the  enemy,  fell  upon  them,  easily  broke  into  their 
campi  slew  great  numbers  of  them,  and  drove  the  remainder  back  into  the  city/' 

Diop.  Sic.  L  n.  c.  26. 
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8.  The  shield  of  his  mighty  men  is  made  red,  the  valiant  men  are  in 
scarlet :  the  chariots  shall  be  with  flaming  torches  in  the  day  of  his 
preparation,  and  the  fir  trees  shall  be  terribly  shaken. 

"  The  rebels  twice  defeated  the  king's  forces,  once  in  the  open  field,  and  the 
second  time  before  the  walls  of  the  city ;  in  which  last  engagement  Salaimenes  was  killed, 
and  almost  all  his  army  destroyed,  some  being  cut  off  in  the  retreat,  and  the  rest,  with 
few  exceptions,  being  driven  headlong  into  the  river  Euphrates  ;  the  number  of  the  slain 
was  so  great  that  the  river  was  dyed  over  with  blood,  and  retained  that  colour  for  a  great 
distance  afterwards." — DiOD.  Sic.  1.  ii.  c.  26. 

"  The  cocus  is  a  scarlet  dye  reserved  for  the  military  costume  of  the  generals." 

Plin.  Bid,  not,  1.  xxii.  c.  3. 

6.  He  shall  recount  his  worthies :  they  shall  stumble  in  their  walk ;  they 
shall  make  haste  to  the  wall  thereof,  and  the  defence  shall  be 
prepared. 

"  The  king  being  afterwards  besieged,  many  of  the  nations  revolted  to  the  con- 
federates, so  that  Sardanapalus  perceiving  that  the  kingdom  was  in  great  peril,  sent 
away  his  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  with  a  great  deal  of  treasure,  into  Paphlagonia, 
to  Gotta  the  governor  there,  who  was  his  friend :  he  also  sent  posts  into  all  the  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  in  order  to  raise  soldiers,  and  made  every  other  preparation  to  enable 
him  to  endure  a  siege.  He  was  encouraged  in  this  by  an  ancient  prophecy  that '  Nineveh 
could  never  be  taken  until  the  river  should  become  the  enemy  of  the  city.'  The  king 
was  also  very  careful  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  everything  necessary,  and  neglected 
nothing  that  could  be  done  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  The  siege  continued  two  years, 
during  which  time  the  enemy  gained  no  advantage  against  it." — DiOD.  Sic.  1.  u.  c.  26. 

6.  The  gates  of  the  rivers  shall  be  opened,  and  the  palace  shall  be  dis- 
solved. 
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7.  And  Hnzzab  shall  be  led  away  captivei  she  shall  be  brought  np,  and 
her  maids  shall  lead  her  as  with  the  voice  of  doves,  tabering  upon  their 
breasts. 

''  In  the  tbird  jear  of  the  siege  the  Euphrates,  oyerflowing  with  continnal  rains, 
rose  above  its  banks,  and  entering  the  diy  carried  away  a  portion  of  the  wall,  making  a 
breach  twenty  fnrlongs  in  length.  The  revolters  entered  through  the  breach  and  took  the 
city."— DiOD.  Sic.  1.  n.  c.  27. 

8.  But  Nineveh  a  of  old  like  a  pool  of  water :  yet  they  shall  flee  away. 
Stand,  stand,  shaU  they  cry  ;  but  none  shall  look  back. 

9.  Take  ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the  spoil  of  gold :  for  there  is  none  end 
of  the  store  and  glory  out  of  all  the  pleasant  furniture. 

"  Belesis  pretended  that  he  had  made  a  vow  to  Belns  that  when  Sardanapalns 
should  be  conquered  and  his  palace  consumed,  he  would  carry  the  ashes  to  Babylon  and 
there  raise  a  mound  near  to  his  temple ;  but  his  true  reason  for  desiring  to  do  this  was 
that  he  had  heard  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  lay  hidden  among  the  ruins.  Arbaces 
being  ignorant  of  the  plot,  granted  him  permission  to  cany  away  the  ashes :  upon  which 
Belesis  prepared  shipping  and  took  away  great  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  to  Babylon." 

Diop.  Sic.  1.  n.  o.  28. 
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16.  There  shall  the  fire  devour  thee ;  the  sword  shall  cut  thee  off,  it  shall 
eat  thee  up  like  the  cankerworm :  make  thyself  many  as  the  canker- 
worm,  maJie  thyself  many  as  the  locusts. 

"  The  Idng,  that  he  might  not  faU  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  caused  a  huge  fire 
of  wood  to  be  made  in  the  court  of  his  palace,  and  having  heaped  upon  it  all  his  gold, 
silver,  and  royal  apparel,  and  enclosed  his  eunuchs  and  concubines  in  an  apartment  within 
the  pile,  caused  it  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  burnt  himself  and  them  together.*' 

DiOD.  Sic.  1.  n.  c.  27. 

"  He  swore  with  a  libation  that  he  would  lend  his  assistance  with  so  great  a  host 
that  the  Athenians  should  exclaim,  '  what  a  swarm  of  locusts  approaches  !  * " 

Abistoph.  Jcham.  v.  148. 

17.  Thy  crowned  are  as  the  locusts,  and  thy  captains  as  the  great  grass- 
hoppers, which  camp  in  the  hedges  in  the  cold  day,  but  when  the  sun 
ariseth  they  flee  away,  and  their  place  is  not  known  where  they  are. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  immense  strength  of  Nineveh,  whose  walls,  according  to 
Diodorus,  were  100  feet  high  and  broad  enough  for  three  chariots  to  go  abreast  upon 
them,  witii  fifteen  hundred  towers  at  proper  distances  in  the  walls,  each  200  feet  in  height, 
Nineveh  was  so  totally  destroyed  that  the  very  site  of  it  is  hardly  to  be  recognised. 
Lucian,  who  was  a  native  of  Samosata,  on  the  Euphrates,  must  have  known  whether  there 
were  any  remains  of  Nineveh  or  not,  and  he  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  Nineveh  is  so  completely  destroyed,  that  it  is  not  even  possible  to  say  where  it 
stood." — ^LucuN.  Contempl,  c.  23. 
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16.  Therefore  they  sacrifice  unto  theur  net,  and  ham  incense  nnto  their 
drag ;  hecanse  by  them  their  portion  is  fat,  and  their  meat  plenteous. 

Pliny,  after  ennmeraidng  vaiioiis  medicinal  remedies,  adds, 

"  Now  after  this,  if  anj  one  should  be  of  opinion  that  man  conld,  by  any  chance 
or  probability,  make  such  discoveries  as  these,  he  mnst  surely  be  guilty  of  ingratitude  in 
thus  appreciating  the  beneficence  of  the  gods." — Plin.  Hut.  not.  1.  XXTU.  c.  2. 

HABAKKUK  IL 

11.  For  the  stone  shall  cry  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber 
shall  answer  it. 

"  Almost  the  pillars  of  the  Lyceum  made  a  clattering  in  &TOur  of  these  two  men, 
and  were  delighted." — Plat.  Enthydem.  c.  29. 

"  How  can  they  look  upon  the  faces  of  their  husbands,  and  not  dread  the  darkness 
that  aided  their  deeds,  and  the  ceilings  of  the  house,  lest  they  should  at  some  time  or 
other  utter  a  voice ! " — Eubip.  Hippol.  v.  425. 

"  O  Corydon,  poor  simple  Corydon  !  Do  you  think  aught  that  a  rich  man  does 
can  be  secret  ?  Even  though  his  slaves  hold  their  tongues,  his  cattle  will  tell  the  tale ; 
and  his  dogs  and  door-posts,  and  marble  statues." — Juv.  Sat  ix.  v.  102. 

See  Luke  xix.  40. 


ZECHAEIAH  I. 

18.  Then  lifted  I  up  mine  eyes  and  saw,  and  hehold  four  horns. 

The  horn  was  an  emblem  of  power,  and  signified  a  king  or  a  kingdom.     See  notes 
on  Daniel  viii.  3. 

"  Bacchus,  the  two-homed  god. — Eurip.  Bacch.  v.  100. 

"  Many  nations  of  Greece  represent  the  statue  of  Bacchus  with  a  bull's  head." 

Plut.  de  Isid.  et  Osirid.  c.  35. 
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5.    For  I,  saith  the  Lord,  will  he  unto  her  a  wall  of  fire  round  about,  and 
will  be  the  glory  in  the  midst  of  her. 

"  With  Apollo  Delos  is  strong  and  safe.  What  is  a  more  firm  rampart  ?  Walls, 
indeed,  and  stones  might  fall  under  the  violent  blast  of  Strymonian  Boreas,  but  the  god 
is  ever  imdisturbed." — Callim.  Hymn,  in  Delon,  v.  24. 
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8.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  After  the  glory  hath  he  sent  me 
unto  the  nations  which  spoiled  yon  :  for  he  that  toncheth  yon  toncheth 
the  apple  of  his  eye. 

"  Thou  lovedst  £ur  Anticlea  as  thine  own  ejea." — Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dion,  t.  211. 


ZEGHARIAH  lU. 

8.  Now  Joshua  was  clothed  with  filthy  garments,  and  stood  before  the 
angel. 

4.  ^d  he  answered  and  spake  unto  those  that  stood  before  him,  saying, 
Take  away  the  filthy  garments  from  him.  And  unto  him  he  said,  Be- 
hold, I  have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pass  from  thee,  and  I  will  clothe 
thee  with  change  of  raiment. 

Among  the  Romans  it  was  common  for  those  who  lay  under  any  stigma  or  ac- 
cusation to  appear  in  mean  or  filthy  garments  to  take  their  trial :  on  being  acquitted,  these 
sordid  vestments  were  taken  from  them,  and  their  customary  dress  resumed.  The  friends 
and  relations  of  those  who  were  accused  sometimes  did  the  same. 

When  Cicero  was  impeached  by  Clodius,  not  only  the  Equites  and  many  young 
noblemen,  of  their  own  accord,  but  the  whole  Senate,  by  public  consent,  changed  their 
habit  on  his  account,  which  he  complains  was  prohibited  by  an  edict  of  the  consuls. 

"  The  Senate  was  in  grief;  the  city  wore  an  appearance  of  mourning,  its  garments 
having  been  changed  in  accordance  with  the  public  resolution  of  the  Senate  .... 
when  all  suddenly  the  two  consuls  issue  an  edict  that  the  senators  are  to  return  to  their 
former  dress.  Whether  that  change  of  garment  was  assumed  as  a  token  of  grief,  or  as  a 
form  of  solicitation,  who  ever  was  so  cruel  before  as  to  forbid  any  one  mourning  for  him- 
self or  entreating  for  others  ?  What  ?  Are  not  men  accustomed  of  their  own  accord  to 
change  their  garments  on  the  occasion  of  danger  to  their  friends  ?  *' — Cic.  pro  Sext.  c.  14. 

At  the  trial  of  Claudius — 

'*  The  principal  men  in  the  state,  taking  off  their  gold  rings  in  the  sight  of  the 
people,  put  on  mourning ;  and  in  that  suppliant  manner  solicited  the  commons  in  his 
favour." — Liv.  1.  XLiii.  c.  16. 

"  The  ambassadors  from  Alexandria,  sent  by  King  Ptolemy  and  Queen  Cleopatra, 
came  into  the  senate-house  dressed  in  mourning,  holding  in  their  hands  branches  of 
olives  :  there  they  prostrated  themselves,  and  their  discourse  was  even  more  piteous  than 
their  dress." — Ibid.  1.  XLiv.  c.  19. 

'*  The  Rhodian  ambassadors  appeared  at  first  in  white,  that  colour  being  the  best 
adapted  for  persons  charged  with  a  joyful  message.  Not  meeting  with  a  favourable 
reception,  they  immediately  assumed  a  mourning  dress,  and  going  round  to  the  houses 
of  the  principal  men,  supplicated  with  prayers  and  tears  that  their  cause  might  be  heard." 

Ibid.  Lxlv.  c.  20. 

''  I  am  sensible  that  a  mean,  careless,  dirty  dress,  worn  by  an  accused  party  and 
all  his  friends,  have  had  wonderfrd  effects  in  his  favour." — Quintil.  1.  vi.  c.  1. 

9.  For  behold  the  stone  that  I  have  laid  before  Joshua  ;  upon  one  stone 
shall  be  seven  eyes :  behold,  I  will  engrave  the  graving  thereof,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  I  will  remove  the  iniquity  of  that  land  in  one 
day. 

The  seven  eyes  signified  seven  counsellors.  There  were  always  seven  in  number 
among  the  Persians. 

"  Now  we  have  brought  with  us  Pseudartabas,  the  king's  eye." 

Abistoph.  Acham^  v.  91. 
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"  There  is  a  certain  person  who,  at  the  head  of  an  armj  takes  a  progi«ss  erery 
year,  and  who,  in  case  any  of  the  satraps  want  assistance,  afifords  it  them,  and  if  any  of 
them  grow  insolent  reduces  them  to  temper.  And  nsnally,  he  who  takes  the  progress  is 
the  king's  son  or  the  king's  brother,  or  one  of  those  they  call  the  king's  eye." 

Xbn.  O^op.  L  vm.  c.  6. 

'*  Soon  after  Cyras  expired  an  officer  who  was  called  the  king's  eye  passed  that 
way." — Plut.  Artax,  c.  12. 

"  King's  have  a  great  number  of  ears  and  eyes ;  and  eyes  that,  so  far  from  eren 
winking,  almost  always  pretend  to  have  seen  more  than  was  to  be  seen." 

LuciAN.  de  mere,  conduct,  a  29. 

*'  I  am  in  search  of  a  lodging  where  I  may  be  treated  more  delicately  than  the 
eyes  of  King  Antiochus  are  in  the  habit  of  bei^g  treated." — Plaut.  Fcenul.  act  m.  so.  3. 
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4.  I  will  bring  it  forth,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  it  shall  enter  into 
the  house  of  the  thief,  and  into  the  house  of  him  that  sweareth  fiedsely 
by  my  name :  and  it  shall  remain  in  the  midst  of  his  house,  and  shall 
consume  it  with  the  timber  thereof  and  the  stones  thereof. 

*'  Glauons  the  LacedaBmoniah,  wishing  to  defraud  a  Mileeoan  who  had  entrusted  a 
sum  of  money  to  his  hands,  denied  that  he  had  received  it,  and  then  went  to  consult  the 
oracle  at  Delphi.  On  his  inquiring  whether  he  might  absolve  himself  from  returning  the 
money  by  an  oath,  the  priestess  made  him  this  reply — 

Glaucus,  thus  much  by  swearing  you  may  gain, 

Through  life  the  gold  you  safely  may  retain. 

Swear  then,  remembering  that  the  awful  grave 

Confounds  alike  the  honest  man  and  knave ; 

But  still,  an  oath  a  nameless  offspring  bears. 

Which  though  no  feet  it  has,  no  arm  uproars, 

Swiftly  the  perjured  villain  will  o'ertake. 

And  of  his  race  entire  destruction  make ; 

Whilst  their  descendants,  who  their  oath  regard. 

Fortune  ne'er  fails  to  favour  and  reward. 
Glaucus,  on  this,  entreated  the  deity  to  forgive  him,  but  was  told  by  the  priestess 
that  the  intention  and  the  action  was  alike  criminal.  Glaucus  then  sent  for  the  Milesian 
and  restored  the  money.  Nevertheless,  Leutychides  relating  the  stoiy,  adds.  At  the 
present  day  no  descendant  of  Glaucus,  nor  any  traces  of  his  family  are  to  be  found :  they 
are  utterly  extirpated  from  Sparta." — Hdt.  1.  vi.  c.  86. 
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12.  Tea,  they  made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant  stone,  lest  they  shonld 
hear  the  law,  and  the  words  which  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sent  in  his 
spirit  by  the  former  prophets  :  therefore  came  a  great  wrath  &om  the 
Lord  of  hosts. 

"  Your  heart  is  still,  as  ever,  harder  than  an  adamant  stone.*' 

Hon.  Ody99.  1.  XXII.  V.  103 
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6.  A  GM)ii  hononreth  its  father,  and  a  servant  his  master :  if  then  1  be  A 
father,  where  is  mine  hononr  ?  and  if  I  £^  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  ? 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  mito  yon,  0  priests,  that  despise  my  name.  And 
ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  despised  thy  name  ? 

"  A  &tber  is  by  nature  the  ruler  of  his  sons ;  and  ancestors,  of  their  descendants  ; 
and  a  king,  of  his  subjects." — ^Abistot.  JBih.  1.  Tin.  c.  11. 

Flntarch  gives  it  as  Alexander's  maxim  that ''  Ood  is  the  common  &ther  of  men, 
but  more  particularly  of  the  good  and  virtuous." — jilex,  c.  27. 

8. '  And  if  ye  offer  the  blind  for  sacrifice,  is  it  not  evil  ?  and  if  ye  offer  the 
lame  and  sick  is  it  not  evil  ?  offer  it  now  nnto  thy  governor ;  will  he  be 
pleased  with  thee,  or  accept  thy  person  ?  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

"  The  LacedsDmonians  conduct  themselves  in  so  slighting  a  manner  towards  the 
gods  as  to  sacrifice  animals  which  are  even  maimed." — ^Plat.  Jlct6»  depreeai.  c.  12. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  the  beast  sacrificed  to  the  gods  should  be  pure,  sound, 
entire,  and  uncorrupt,  both  in  spirit  (^ri^)  and  body.  The  proofis  of  this,  as  regards  the 
body,  are  not  difficult  to  be  obscn*ved ;  and  as  to  the  spirit,  they  are  ascertained  by  setting 
before  bulls,  meal,  and  before  swine,  chick-peas  :  if  they  revise  to  eat,  it  is  a  token  that 
they  are  not  sound.  For  goats  cold  water  is  the  trial :  if  the  goat  be  unmoved  or  un- 
afiected  when  the  water  is  poured  upon  it,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  animal  is  unsound,  and 
not  fit  for  sacrifice. — Plut.  d9  drfect.  orac.  c.  49. 

See  Leviticus  xxu.  19. 
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2.  If  ye  will  not  hear,  and  if  ye  will  not  lay  it  to  heart,  to  give  glory  unto 
my  name,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  will  even  send  a  curse  upon  you, 
and  I  will  curse  your  blessings  :  yea,  I  have  cursed  them  ahready,  be- 
cause ye  do  not  lay  it  to  heart. 

"  Things  good  are  to  the  good  truly  good ;  but  to  the  wicked  evil.*' 

Plat,  de  leg.  1.  n.  c.  6. 

7.  For  the  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  they  should  seek  the 
law  at  his  mouth :  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

"  The  priests  of  Egypt  are  highly  reverenced  and  possess  great  authority  with  the 
people,  both  for  their  piety  towards  the  gods  and  their  great  wisdom  and  learning,  in  which 
they  instruct  the  people.  They  are  always  at  the  king's  elbow,  as  the  chief  of  his  privy 
counsel,  and  assist,  advise,  and  instruct  mm  upon  ail  occasions." — ^Diod.  Sic  L  l  c.  73. 

"  Many  things,  0  priests,  have  been  devised  and  established  with  divine  wisdom 
by  our  ancestors ;  but  no  action  of  theirs  was  ever  more  wise  than  the  decree  that  the 
same  men  should  superintend  both  what  relates  to  the  religious  worship  due  to  the  im- 
mortal gods  and  also  what  concerns  the  highest  interests  of  the  state,  so  that  it  might 
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preserve  the  republic,  as  the  most  honourable  and  eminent  of  the  citizens,  by  governing 
it  well,  and  as  priests,  by  wisely  interpreting  the  requirements  of  religion.  The  dignity 
of  the  whole  republic,  the  safety  of  all  the  citizens,  their  lives,  their  liberties,  their  altars, 
their  hearths,  their  household  gods,  their  properties  and  condition  as  citizens,  and  their 
homes,  all  appear  to  be  committed  and  entrusted  to  your  wisdom,  integrity,  and  power." 

Cic.  Orat.  pro  damo,  c.  1. 
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2.     But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  coming  ?  and  who  shall  stand  when 
he  appeareth  ?  for  he  is  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like  fiiller's  sope. 

"  Devouring  flame  is  the  purifier  of  all  things  and  melts  the  dross  from  out  the 
metals."— Ov.  FmL  1.  iv.  v.  785. 

6.     I  change  not. 

Socrates  argues  with  Adimantes — 

'*  If  God  be  changed,  does  he  change  himself  to  what  is  better  and  &irer,  or  to 
the  worse  and  more  deformed?  To  the  worse  surely,  replied  Adimantes,  if  he  be 
changed  at  all,  for  we  can  never  say  that  God  is  at  all  deficient  in  beauty  or  excellence. 
You  speak  most  correctly,  said  I :  and  this  being  so,  think  you,  Adimantes,  that  any 
one,  either  of  gods  or  men,  would  willingly  make  himself  any  way  worse  ?  Impos- 
sible, said  he.     It  is  impossible,  then,  said  I,  for  a  god  to  desire  to  chuige  himself." 

Plat,  de  rep.  1.  n.  c  20. 

''  The  immovable  First  Mover  must  of  necessity  constitute  an  entity ;  and  so  far  as 
it  subsists  necessarily,  so  &r  does  it  subsist  after  an  excellent  manner ;  and  in  this  way 
constitutes  a  first  principle." — ^Abistot.  Metapk.  1.  xi.  c.  7. 

"  Plato  thinks  that  to  be  nothing  which  begins  and  x)erishes ;  and  that  that  alone  is 
which  is  always  the  same ;  such  as  he  calls  idea,  and  we  species*' — Cic.  Tusc.  1. 1.  c.  24. 

''  The  Jews  maintain  that  the  divine  being  is  eternal  and  supreme ;  that  he  is 
incapable  of  all  change,  incapable  of  ever  ending.  In  their  cities,  therefore,  no  images 
are  seen,  much  less  in  their  temples." — Tag.  Hist.  1.  v.  c.  5. 

8.  Will  a  man  rob  God  ?  Yet  ye  have  robbed  me.  But  ye  say,  Wherein 
have  we  robbed  thee  ?    In  tithes  and  offerings. 

"  Caphis  went  to  Delphi,  but  was  loath  to  touch  the  sacred  deposits,  and  lamented 
to  the  Amphictyones  the  necessity  he  was  under,  with  many  tears." — ^Plut.  SuU.  c.  12. 

16.  Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  another ;  and  the 
Lord  hearkened,  and  heard  it,  and  a  book  of  remembrance  was  written 
before  ^^^n  for  them  that  feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  his 
name. 

Epictetus  speaking  of  moral  and  social  duties,  says : — 

'*  Let  these  things  be  ready  at  hand  nighfc  and  day.  These  things  write ;  these 
things  read ;  of  these  things  converse,  both  with  yourself  and  with  others. 

EpiCT.  1.  m.  c.  14 

The  poets  attribute  to  Jove,  the  Parcee,  and  other  deities,  books  in  which  the  good 
and  evil  deeds  of  men  are  recorded :  hence  the  proverb,  Zcvs  xarciSc  xp^^o^  ^^^  'ra« 
SufiOipai.     Jupiter,  sooner  or  later,  looks  into  the  parchments. 

"  Beneath  the  earth 
The  awftd  judge  of  mortals,  Pluto,  sits. 
And  with  relentless  justice  marks  our  deeds." 

Maca.  JSumen.  v.  273. 
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"  So  spake  the  youth,  and  NemesiB  wrote  down  the  wicked  speech." 

Callim.  H,  in  Demet.  y.  57. 

"  The  deity  now  looks  down  from  heaven  npon  the  jnst  and  nnjnst,  writes  down 
all  that  every  one  does,  in  books,  and  will,  on  a  day  that  he  has  appointed,  reward  them 
according  to  their  deserts." — Lucian.  Pkilop,  c.  13. 

'*  The  gods  know  what  sort  of  person  every  one  really  is ;  they  observe  his  actions, 
whether  good  or  bad ;  they  take  notice  with  what  feelings,  and  with  what  piety  he  attends 
to  his  religions  duties,  and  they  are  sure  to  make  a  difference  between  the  good  and 
wicked." — Cic.  de  leg,  1.  ii.  c.  7. 

17.  And  they  shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  that  day  when  I 
make  up  my  jewels ;  and  I  will  spare  them  as  a  man  spareth  his  own 
son  that  serveth  him. 

"  Par  above  all  other  gifts  doth  Jove, 
The  almighty  father  hold  true  piety. 
Whether  we  live  or  die,  that  still  survives 
Beyond  the  reach  of  &,te,  and  is  immortal. — Soph.  Philop,  v.  1443. 
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2.  Bat  nnto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the  sun  of  righteousness  arise 
with  healing  in  his  wings ;  and  ye  shall  go  forth,  and  grow  up  as  calves 
of  the  stall. 

ApoUo's 

"  Fair  tresses  drop  ambrosial  dews, 
Distil  soft  oils,  and  healing  balms  difiuse ; 
And  on  what  favour'd  city  these  shall  fidl, 
Life,  health,  and  safety,  guard  the  sacred  waU." 

Callim.  H,  in  JpoU.  r.  39. 
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23.  Behold  a  yirgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and 
they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted  is,  God 
with  us. 

Qnintiliazi,  in  his  cbapter  upon  presnmptiye  proofs,  addnces  the  following  ez- 
amples.  As  the  g^eralitj  of  his  illustrationa  are  derived  from  history  it  can  scarcely  be 
donbted  that  he  here  refers  to  the  &ct8  of  onr  Sayionr's  birth,  his  miracles,  and  his  resur- 
rection, which  he  cites  as  nnworthy  of  belief,  becanse  contraiy  to  all  the  rales  of 
presnmptiye  eyidence. 

"  Presumption  is  to  be  examined  through  all  times,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
An  example  of  the  past  is,  When  a  woman  has  borne  a  child,  it  is  a  presumption  that  she 
is  no  yirgin.  An  example  of  the  present  is,  That  the  sea  must  roll  when  it  is  ruffled  by 
the  wind.  An  example  of  the  future  is,  That  a  man  must  be  dead  after  his  heart  is 
wounded."— QunrriL.  1.  v.  c.  9. 
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1.  Now  when  Jesns  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  of  Jadea  in  the  days  of  Herod 
the  king,  behold  there  came  wise  men  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem, 

2.  Saying,  Where  is  he  that  is  bom  King  of  the  Jews  ?  for  we  haye  seen 
his  star  in  the  east,  and  are  come  to  worship  him. 

The  Chaldsaaus  were  from  the  earliest  ages  obseryers  of  the  stars.  Diodorus  says 
of  them : — 

**  From  a  long  observation  of  the  stars,  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  motions  and 
influences  of  eyery  one  of  them,  wherein  they  excel  aU  other  nations,  they  foretel  many 
things  that  are  to  happen.  The  appearance  of  comets,  they  say,  is  significatiye  of  good 
or  eyil  not  only  to  nations  in  general  but  to  kings,  and  eyen  to  priyate  indiyiduals." 

DiOD.  Sio.  1.  II.  c.  30. 

'*  According  to  the  Chaldaeans  the  birth  of  in&nts  is  regulated  by  the  moon,  and 
they  obserye  and  take  particular  notice  of  the  natal  stars  with  which  the  moon  happens 
to  be  in  conjunction  at  the  moment  of  a  nativity. "—Cic.  de  div,  L  ii.  c.  43. 

Lucan,  speaking  of  the  prodigies  which  attended  the  civil  wars  at  Rome,  says : — 
'^  Then  horrid  comets  shook  their  fatal  hair 
And  bade  proud  royalty  for  change  prepare." — Phara,  1. 1,  y.  628. 

'*  Stars  are  suddenly  formed  in  the  heavens  themselves.  The  Qreeks  name  these  stars 
comets.  Those  that  are  named  acoutise,  vibrate  like  a  dart^  with  a  very  quick  motion. 
It  was  one  of  this  kind  that  the  Emperor  Titus  described  in  his  very  excellent  poem  as 
having  been  seen  in  his  fifth  consulship ;  and  this  was  the  last  of  these  bodies  which  has 
been  observed." — Pliw.  Hiit.  not,  1.  ii.  c.  22. 

''In  the  reign  of  Nero  a  blazing  star,  which  is  yulgarly  supposed  to  portend 
destmotion  to  kings  and  princes,  appeared  aboye  the  horizon  several  nights  successively." 

Stxbton.  Nero,  c.  36. 
2h 
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The  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  their  great  men  and  heroes  at  their  deatli 
migiuted  into  some  star :  hence  the  names  of  many  of  the  constellations.  Perhaps  the 
Magi  may  have  held  some  such  belief^  connecting  the  appearance  of  a  new  star  with  the 
hirOi  as  well  as  with  the  departure  of  a  hero. 

"  Why,  Daphnis,  dost  thou  search  in  old  recordsi 
To  know  the  seasons  when  the  stars  arise  ? 
See,  Caesar's  lamp  is  lighted  in  the  skies."— ViRG.  JScL  ix.  v.  46. 
"  Marcellus,  like  a  youthful  tree,  of  growth 
Insensible,  high  shoots  his  spreading  fimie, 
And  like  the  moon,  the  feebler  fires  among, 
Conspicuous  shines  the  Julian  star." — ^HoE.  L  l  earm.  12. 
'*  Julius  Cassar  was  ranked  among  the  gods,  not  only  by  a  formal  decree  but  in  the 
belief  of  the  vulgar.     For  during  the  first  games  which  Augustus,  his  heir,  consecrated  to 
his  memory,  a  comet  blazed  for  seven  days- together,  rising  always  about  eleven  o'clock ; 
and  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  soul  of  Caesar  now  received  into  heaven ;  for  which  reason, 
likewise,  he  is  represented  on  his  statue  with  a  star  on  his  brow." — Sueton.  Gea.  c.  88. 

^  The  following  lines  from  Virgil,  are  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
Sibylline  verses,  and  to  have  reference  to  the  birth  of  Christ : — 
"  The  last  great  age,  foretold  by  sacred  rhymes, 

Renews  its  finish'd  course  :  Satumian  times 

Boll  round  again ;  and  mighty  years  begun 

From  their  first  orb,  in  radiant  circles  run. 

The  base  degen'rate  iron  offspring  ends ; 

A  golden  progeny  frx)m  heav  n  descends. 

O  chaste  Lucina  !  speed  the  mother's  pains 

And  haste  the  glorious  birth  !  thy  own  Apollo  reigns. 

The  lovely  boy,  with  his  auspicious  fiioe. 

Shall  Pollio's  consulship  and  triumph  grace  : 

Majestic  months  set  out  with  him  to  their  appointed  race* 

The  father  banish'd  virtue  shall  restore ; 

And  crimes  shall  threat  the  guilty  world  no  more. 

The  son  shall  lead  the  life  of  gods,  and  be 

By  gods  and  heroes  seen,  and  gods  and  heroes  see* 

The  jarring  nations  he  in  peace  shall  bind. 

And  with  paternal  virtues  rule  mankind. 

The  Fates,  when  they  this  happy  web  have  spun. 

Shall  bless  the  sacred  clue  and  bid  it  smoothly  run. 

Mature  in  years  to  ready  honours  move, 

O,  of  celestial  seed !  O  foster  son  of  Jove  ! 

See  lab'ring  Nature  calls  thee  to  sustain 

The  nodding  frame  of  heav'n,  and  earth,  and  main  ! 

See  to  their  base  restored  earth,  seas,  and  air ; 

And  joyful  ages,  from  behind,  in  crowding  ranks  appear." 

Vm.  £cL  IV.  V.  3—17,  46—52. 
"  Many  were  under  a  strong  persuasion  that  in  the  ancient  books,  kept  by  their 
priests,  a  prophesy  was  contained — That  at  this  very  time  the  power  of  the  East  should 
prevail,  and  out  of  Judaea  should  spring  such  as  should  rule  over  all  nations  :    a  prophetic 
riddle  by  which  Vespasian  and  Titus  were  prefigured." — Tag.  Hist.  1.  v.  c.  13. 

"  A  firm  persuasion  had  long  prevailed  through  all  the  East  that  it  was  fated  for 
the  empire  of  the  world  at  that  time  to  devolve  on  some  one  who  should  go  forth  fromi 
Judaea." — Suet.  Fespaa,  c.  4. 

11,  They  presented  unto  him  gifts;  gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 

*'  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  produces  frankincense  except  Arabia.  It 
is  the  Sabcei  alone,  and  no  other  people  among  the  Arabians,  that  behold  the  incense-tree.'' 

Plin.  BisL  not,  1.  xu.  e.  14. 

16.  Then  Herod,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  mocked  of  the  wise  men,  was 
exceeding  wroth,  and  sent  forth,  and  slew  all  the  children  that  were  in 
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Bethleliem,  and  in  all  the  coasts  thereof ,  from  two  years  old  and  tinder^ 
according  to  the  time  which  he  had  diligently  enquired  of  the  wise 
men. 

The  mnrder  of  the  innocentB  is  recorded  hj  Dion  in  his  life  of  Octavins  C»sar, 
and  more  at  length  hy  Macrobios,  who  adds  that  Herod  caused  his  own  son  to  be  killed 
among  the  rest.  It  was  this  Herod  who,  on  his  death-bed,  sent  for  all  the  most  consider- 
able Jews  to  Jericho,  where  he  then  was,  and  having  shut  them  np  in  a  circus,  com- 
manded that  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  they  should  be  slain,  that  there  might  be  a  great  lamen- 
tation throughout  the  country  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  persons  to  whom  he  gave  this 
charge  did  not  execute  it.  Macrobius  relates  (^Sai,  u.  4>.)  that  when  Augustus  heard  that 
Herod  had  included  his  own  son  among  the  children  of  two  months  old  whom  he  had  caused 
to  be  slain  in  Syria,  he  exclaimed,  It  is  better  to  be  Herod's  hog  than  his  child,  (pv  17  viov.)*' 
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4«  And  the  same  John  had  his  raiment  of  camel's  hair. 

**  There  are  camels  in  those  regions  whose  hair  equals  the  Milesian  wool  in  soft- 
ness.    The  priests  and  other  chief  men  wear  garments  formed  of  this  hair." 

2Sl.  Hist.  oHtm,  1.  xvii.  o.  34. 

7.     0  generation  of  vipers. 

Glvtemnestra  is  likened  by  iBschylus  to  a  serpent,  and  Agamemnon,  her  victim, 
to  an  eagle — 

**  That  enwreathed 
In  the  dire  serpent's  spiiy  yolumes  perished." — Choeph.  v.  246. 
**  CsBOH,  (to  Ismene).  Come  forth  thou  serpent  I" — Soph.  AtUig.  v.  531. 

12.  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  throughly  purge  his  floor,  and 
gather  his  wheat  into  the  garner ;  but  he  will  bum  up  the  chaff  with 
unquenchable  fire. 

'*  Now  we  are  winnowed  clean  ;  for  the  sojourners  I  call  the  chaff  of  the  citizens." 

Abistoph.  Acham.  v.  507. 

16.  And  Jesus,  when  he  was  baptized,  went  up  straightway  out  of  the 
water :  and,  lo,  the  heavens  were  opened  unto  him,  and  he  saw  the 
Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove,  and  lighting  upon  him. 

17.  And  lo  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying.  This  is  my  beloved  son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased. 

Here  is  a  manifestation  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Sacred  Trinity.  Of  this 
mystery  the  Hebrews  had  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge ;  nor  was  it  fully  revealed  until 
after  the  birth  of  Christ.  Nevertheless  tiiere  are  traces  of  this  doctrine  in  the  earliest 
heathen  writers  ;  and  though  these  are  very  vague  and  contradictory  in  their  character, 
yety  since  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  the  idea  of  a  Trinity  should  be  discovered  by  human 
reason,  we  must  conclude  that  the  philosophers  and  poets  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
derived  their  notions  of  it  from  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  Flatonists  and  Pythagoreans  both  maintained  the  existence  of  three  hypostases,  or 
persons,  in  the  Godhead ;  for  which  idea  they  were  said  to  be  indebted  to  the  mystical 
hymns  of  Orpheus.  These  hymns,  if  we  may  consider  them  to  be  genuine,  are  among 
the  most  ancient  Greek  poems  in  existence.  The  following  passages  will  show  that  the 
number  three  was  generally  held  to  possess  some  sacred  and  mystical  significance :  they 
also  shew  that  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  Trinity, 'in  one  form  or  other,  was  very  widely 
diffused  among  those  who  could  have  had  no  real  knowledge  of  its  original 
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Neptune  says — 

*'  Three  brother  deities  from  Satnm  came. 
And  ancient  Rhea,  Earth's  immortal  dame  : 
Assigned  by  lot,  one  triple  role  we  know ; 
Infernal  Plato  sways  the  idiades  below  : 
O'er  the  wide  clouds,  and  o'er  the  starry  plain 
Ethereal  Jove  extends  his  high  domain : 
My  oonrt  beneath  the  hoary  wavea  I  keep. 
And  hnsh  the  roaringa  of  the  sacred  deep/' — ^Hom ,  H.  L  XT.  t.  167* 

**  The  ^ginitfB,  after  the  battle  of  Plateea,  presented  to  the  deiiy  of  Delphi  s 
golden  tripod,  rating  on  a  three-headed  snake  of  brass  :  it  was  placed  near  the  altar.*' 

Hdt.  L  IX.  c.  81^ 

"  The  Pythagoreans  say  that  the  imiyerse  and  all  things  are  determined  and  con^ 
tained  by  three  principles." — ^Abistot.  de  Ccelo^  1. 1.  c.  1. 

'*  Wherefore  from  Natore,  as  it  were  observing  her  laws,  have  we  taken  this  number 
of  three,  TPftlring  use  of  the  same  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  gods  and  other  purifications." 

Ibid.  Li.  c 5, 

"  They  say  that  Zoroaster  made  a  three-fold  distribution  of  things,  and  that  he 
assigned  the  first  and  highest  rank  of  them  to  Oromasdes,  who  in  the  oracles  is  called 
the  Father :  the  lowest  to  Arimanee ;  and  the  middle  to  Mithras,  who  in  the  same  oraclee 
is  likewise  called  the  second  mind." — Plut.  de  Isid,  et  Onrid.  c.  46. 

'*  The  Pythagoreans  call  the  equilateral  triangle  by  the  name  of  Pallas,  bom  front 
the  brain  of  Jupiter,  and  Tritogenia,  being  equally  divided  into  three  right  lines  irova 
three  equal  angles." — Ibid.  c.  75. 

*'  When  Oromasdes,  who  is  engendered  of  the  purest  light,  had  augmented  and  tri- 
plicated himself,  he  removed  as  far  from  the  sun  as  the  sun  is  distant  from  the  earth, 
adorning  and  embellishing  the  heavens  with  stars.'* — ^Ibid.  c.  47. 

A  similar  story  is  told  of  the  Persian  Mithras,  who  was  commonly  called  Triplasios, 
three-fold  or  treble.  Thus  Dionysius,  the  Pseudo-Areopagite,  says — The  Persian  Ma^, 
to  this  very  day,  celebrate  a  festival  solemnity  in  honour  of  the  G^plasian  (thai  is,  tripli- 
cated or  three-fold)  Mithras. 

*'  Thespesius  in  his  vision  beheld  in  the  place  of  departed  spirits  three  deities 
sitting  together  in  the  form  of  a  triangle." — Plut.  de  9er.  num.  vind.  c.  22. 

"  The  gods  divided  the  universe  into  three  shares,  and  each  was  content  with  that> 
which  fell  to  his  lot." — Ibid.  Pwnp.  c.  53. 

'^  By  the  high-ruling  God,  great,  immortal,  heavenly ;  the  Son  of  the  Father ;  the 
Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Father ;  one  out  of  three  and  thx«e  out  of  one." 

LucuN.  Pkilop.  c.  12. 

^'  There  is,  according  to  Homer,  a  threefold  division  of  all  things,  the  sea  being* 
assigned  to  Neptune,  the  dark  and  subterraneous  parts  to  Pluto,  but  the  heavens  ta 
Jupiter."— Max.  Tye.  diss,  16. 

'*  Night,  Erebus,  and  Chaos  she  proclioms. 
And  three-fold  Hecat,  with  her  hundred  namee^ 
And  three  Dianas." — Ymo.  JSn.  1.  iv.  v.  511. 

'*  Invoked  by  three  mysterious  names, 
Three-formed  Diana  !" — ^HoE.  1.  in.  earm.  22. 

'*  Thou  seest  the  faces  of  Hecate,  turned  in  three  different  directions  that  she  may 
watch  the  cross  roads." — Ov.  FasL  1. 1.  v.  141. 

"  The  hind  was  sacrificed  in  honour  of  the  three-fold  Diana." — Ibid.  v.  387. 

Hecate  and  Diana  are  sometimes  confounded.  The  former  was  the  patroness  of 
magic,  and  was  regarded  as  a  beneficent  deity.  Her  triple  statues  were  set  up  in  places 
where  three  ways  met ;  hence  she  was  called  Trivia.  The  latter  was  called  Luna  in 
heaven,  Diana  upon  earth,  and  Proserpine  in  hell :  she  was  painted  with  three  heads,  one 
of  a  lion,  another  of  a  bull,  and  the  third  of  a  dog. 
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6.     The  holy  city. 

"  The  aacped  citadel  of  Troy."— Hom.  Odyss,  1. 1.  t.  2. 
"  The  holy  city  of  Sicyon."— Pind.  Nem.  ix'.  v.  127. 

16.  The  people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light ;  and  to  them  which 
sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death  light  is  sprang  up. 

^'  Hebald  (annomicing  the  retnxn  of  Againemnon) — 

"If  e'er  of  old 
Those  eyes  with  favour  have  beheld  their  king, 
Receive  him  now,  after  this  length  of  time, 
With  glory ;  for  he  comes,  and  with  him  brings 
To  you,  and  all,  a  light  that  cheers  this  gloom." 

Mbgel  Agam,  v.  520. 

^  Messekoek.     Xerxes  himself  lives  and  beholds  the  light. 
Atosbi.  That  word  beams  comfort  on  my  house,  a  ray 

That  brightens  throngh  the  melancholy  gloom.'* — Isu).  Pen,  v.  299. 

Lacian  says,  after  listening  to  the  langoage  of  Nigrinns — 

^^  I  rejoiced  as  if  looking  forth  firom  the  murky  atmosphere  of  my  former  life  into 
a  region  of  purity  and  great  light." — Lucian.  Nigrm,  c.  4. 

MATTHEW  V. 
2L     He  opened  his  mouth  and  taught  them. 

^'  I  will  speak  to  thee  plainly,  as  Mends  ought  to  open  the  mouth  to  one  another." 

-^SCH.  Prom,  vi$ict  v.  610. 

**  Then  Cassandra  opened  her  mouth  and  foretold  our  destiny." 

ViKO.  jEn,  1.  n.  v.  246. 

6.    Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness :  for 
they  shall  be  filled. 

**  A  thirst  for  philosophy." — ^Abistot.  de  caloy  1.  ii.  c.  12. 

^'  An  insatiable  hunger  and  thirst  after  money." — Hob.  1. 1.  epist,  18. 

8.    Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.'' 

Mazimus  Tyrius  {Diss.  1,)  admirably  enlarges  on  the  necessity  of  purifying  ourselves 
from  sensual  desires  and  worldly  cares  if  we  wish  to  understand  Qod  and  his  nature.  This, 
lie  says,  we  shall  do  most  perfectly  when  death  shall  have  carried  us  to  another  world ;  but 
we  may  attain  to  it  in  some  measure  even  here,  by  applying  ourselves  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  God*s  excellence  and  of  his  works  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Those  who  know 
God  thus  he  says  '*  have  seen  Ood." 

"  BiccHUS.     The  god  even  now,  being  near,  sees  what  I  suffer. 

"  Pentheus.  Where  is  he  P  for  at  least  he  is  not  visible  to  mv  eyes. 

^*  Bacchus.    Near  me ;  but  you,  being  impious,  see  him  not. ' 

EoBiP.  Bacck.  V.  600. 
"  Would  you  know  where  the  chief  good  is  to  be  found !     It  is  in  the  mind. 
Unless  this  be  pure  and  holy  it  is  not  fit  for  the  residence  of  God." — Seneo.  Ejfist  87. 

11.     Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  yau^  and 
shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake. 
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'^  Alexander  used  to  say  there  was  something  noble  in  hearing  oneself  ill  spoken 
of,  while  doing  well." — Plut.  Alex.  c.  41. 

^'  Socrates,  who  reduced  all  plulosophj  to  the  conduct  of  sonnd  morality,  affirmed 
that  the  principal  part  of  wisdom  was  to  discover  good  and  evil :  Would  you  be  happy, 
he  says,  be  not  concerned  to  be  thought  by  some  a  fool :  if  any  one  should  reproach  you 
contumeliously  let  him  do  it ;  you  can  suffer  nothing  as  long  as  you  adhere  to  yirtue." 

Senkc.  EpUi,  71. 

13.  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

*'  Pythagoras'  opinion  of  salt  was  that  it  ought  to  be  set  before  people  as  a  re- 
minder of  justice  ;  for  salt  preserves  everything  which  it  touches." 

DiOG.  Labet.  Fythag.  VU,  c.  19. 

"  A  word  or  a  nod  from  a  person  revered  for  his  virtue  is  of  more  weight  than 
the  most  elaborate  speeches  of  other  men.'* — Plut.  Phoc,  c.  5. 

16.  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

'*  The  light  of  virtue  and  of  a  happy  life  are  the  two  principal  things  to  be  desired." 

Cio.  defin.  L  v.  c.  21. 

21.  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time.  Thou  shalt  not 
kill ;  and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment. 

22.  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without 
a  cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment. 

*'  Another  question  is,  how  we  must  behave  ourselves  towards  man  ?  And  bow 
do  we  behave  ?  What  precepts  do  we  give  in  this  respect  ?  To  abstain  from  human 
blood ; — but  what  a  smaJl  thmg  is  it  not  to  hurt  him,  to  whom  we  ought  to  do  all  the 
good  that  lies  in  our  power !  It  is  indeed  praiseworthy  for  men  to  be  kindly  affectioned 
one  towards  another. ' — Senec.  q^t.  95. 

22.  Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Baca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
council :  but  whosoever  shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of 
hell  fire. 

Contrast  with  this  the  counsel  of  Minerva  to  Achilles — 

''  Cease  from  contention,  and  forbear  to  draw  thy  sword,  but  abuse  thy  adversaty 
with  contumelious  words." — HoM.  E,  1. 1.  v.  210. 

28.  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after 
her  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart. 

"  Let  no  woman  appear  beautiful  to  you  but  your  own  wife." — Epict.  1.  ni.  o.  7. 

"  Wlien  Sophocles,  who  went  in  joint  command  with  Pericles  upon  an  expedition 
at  sea,  happened  to  praise  the  beauty  of  a  certain  young  person,  Pericles  answered,  '  A 
general,  my  friend,  should  not  only  have  pure  hands  but  pure  eyes.*  *' — Plut.  PerieL  c.  8. 

Alexander  the  Great  giving  orders  for  the  punishment  of  two  Macedonians  wbo 
had  corrupted  the  wives  of  some  of  his  mercenaries,  says — 

''  For  my  part  I  have  neither  seen  nor  desired  to  see  the  wife  of  Darius.  So  &r 
from  that,  I  have  not  suffered  any  man  to  speak  of  her  beauty  before  me." 

Ibid.  Jlex.  e.  22. 

''  As  it  is  a  sin  to  betray  one's  country,  to  injure  one's  parents,  to  plunder  temples, 
which  all  are  sins  of  commission,  so  it  is  likewise  a  sin  to  be  afraid,  to  grieve,  to  be 
under  the  dominion  of  lust,  even  if  no  overt  act  follows  these  feelings.  These  are  sins, 
not  in  their  later  periods  and  consequences,  but  at  once,  from  the  first  moment." 

Cic.  dejin.  1.  ni.  o.  9. 

**  That  which  is  not  done,  only  because  it  is  not  permitted,  ia  done ;  for  though 
the  body  be  kept  pure,  the  mind  is  adulterous." — Ov.  Amor,  1.  lu.  eleg.  4. 
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29.  And  if  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  ont,  and  cast  it  from  thee : 
for  it  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish,  and 
not  tAat  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  heU. 

"  As  it  is  sometimes  necessary  that  the  foot  should  even  be  cat  off  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  body,  so  it  is  fit  that  a  man  as  part  of  the  commonwealth  shonld  encounter 
sickness,  danger,  want,  and  possibly  even  die  before  his  time  on  account  of  the  community 
to  which  he  belongs." — I^t  1.  n.  c.  5. 

**  We  can  never  quarrel  enough  with  our  vices :  I  beseech  you,  Lucilius,  to 
persecute  these  unceasingly ;  throw  away  from  you  everythinc^  that  tears  the  heart ;  and 
if  you  cannot  otherwise  get  rid  of  it,  spare  not  the  heart  itself.  — Senec.  epUt  51. 

^  As  surgeons  cut  off  limbs  that  are  gangrened,  so  we  ought  to  cut  off  from  societv 
the  vile,  the  degenerate,  and  the  wicked ;  even  though  they  fonn  part  of  our  own  flesh 
and  blood." — Qdintil.  1.  viii.  c  3. 

S8.  Again,  ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time. 
Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine 
oaths. 

'^  It  does  not  appear  io  me  to  be  right  to  entreat  a  judge,  or  to  escape  by  entreaty; 
foT  a  judge  is  sworn  not  to  show  £Eivour.  It  is  not  right,  therefore,  that  we  should 
accustom  you,  or  that  you  should  accustom  yourselves  to  violate  your  oaths  ;  for  in  so 
doing  neither  of  us  would  act  righteously.  For  clearly  if  I  should  persuade  you,  O 
Athenians,  and  by  my  entreaties  should  put  a  constraint  upon  you,  who  are  bound  by  an 
oath,  I  should  teaich  you  to  think  there  were  no  gods,  and  in  realiiy,  while  making  my 
defence,  should  tu^use  myself  of  not  believing  in  &ie  gods." — Plat.  Socr.  Apohg,  c.  24. 

S4.  But  I  say  unto  you.  Swear  not  at  all. 

"  Reverence  an  oath." — Pythao.  Aur,  car,  v.  2. 

Hierocles  makes  the  following  commentary  on  the  above  precept — "  This  precept 
enjoins  that  we  not  only  swear  piously,  but  that  we  abstain  from  swearing;  for  by  this 
means  we  shall  swear  piously,  if  we  do  not  accustom  ourselves  to  oaths.  For  he 
who  frequently  swears,  easily  falls  into  the  sin  of  perjury." 

^'  Never  call  God  to  witness  for  the  sake  of  your  own  advantage,  even  though  you 
might  swear  truly." — IsocB.  orat.  1. 

^'  Avoid  swearing,  if  possible,  altogether ;  if  not,  as  &r  as  possible." 

Epict.  Enchir,  33. 
**  Why  is  it  not  lawful  for  the  priest  of  Jupiter  to  swear  ?" 

Plut.  Qucest  Horn.  qu.  44. 

*''  C.  Valerius  Flaccus  being  Flamen  Dialis,  could  not  take  an  oath." 

Liv.  1.  XXXI.  c.  50. 

**  It  is  not  allowable  for  the  Flamen  Dialis  to  swear  on  anv  occasion  whatever." 

AuL.  Gell.  1.  X.  c.  15. 

84.  Neither  by  heaven ;  for  it  is  God's  throne  : 

85.  Nor  by  the  earth ;  for  it  is  His  footstool. 

*^  Inviolable  oath  that  Colchians  fear 
By  heaven  above  and  earth  below  I  swear." 

Apol.  Bhod.  Jr^.  1.  in.  v.  714. 

86.  Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head. 

"  I  adjure  thee  by  thine  own  head." — ^Hom.  Odyss,  1.  xv.  v.  262. 

^*  Many  traces  of  primeval  chastity  may  have  existed  under  Jove ;  before  the 
.Greeks  were  yet  ready  to  swear  by  another's  head." — Juv.  Sat  vi.  v.  15. 

"  You  swore  to  me  by  your  gods  and  by  your  head  that  you  would  make  me 
your  heir." — Mibt.  1.  ix.  epigr,  48. 
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89.  But  I  say  nnto  yon,  That  ye  resist  not  evil :  bnt  whosoever  shall  smite 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  tnm  to  him  the  other  also. 

*'  Pericles,  when  a  vile  and  abandoned  fellow  loaded  him  a  whole  day  with  re- 
proaches and  abuse,  bore  it  with  patience  and  silence,  and  continued  in  puUic  for  the 
dispatch  of  some  urgent  affairs.  In  the  evening  he  walked  slowly  home,  this  impudent 
wretch  following  and  insulting  him  all  the  way  with  the  most  scurrilous  language.  And 
as  it  was  dark  when  he  came  to  his  own  door,  he  ordered  one  of  his  seryants  to  take  a 
torch  and  light  the  man  home." — Plot.  Fericl.  c.  6. 

'*  It  will  appear  expedient  that  a  man  should  not  only  be  munificent  in  ^ving,  bnt 
also  that  he  should  not  be  harsh  in  exacting ;  conceding  to  many  much  that  is  his  own 
right,  and  shunning  disputes  as  far  as  he  can,  and  even  a  little  more  than  he  can  oonve- 
niently." — Cic.  de  off,  1.  n.  c.  Ifi. 

42.  Giye  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee. 

"  If  any  one  allots  more  to  another  than  to  himself,  knowingly  and  volnntarilyy 
this  man  injures  himself ;  which  moderate  persons  seem  to  do ;  for  the  equitable  man 
rather  takes  the  less  part." — Abistot.  Mh.  1.  v.  c.  9. 

44.  But  I  say  unto  you,  Loye  your  enemies,  hless  them  that  curse  yon,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  de^itefnlly  use 
you,  and  persecute  you. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  (^Arutip  vit.^  c.  9),  says  it  was  a  maxim  with  the  Hegesiaca 
that  men  ought  not  to  hate  one  who  has  done  wrong,  bnt  to  teach  him  better. 
Socrates,  when  about  to  suffer  death,  says : — 

*'  I  bear  no  resentment  towards  those  who  condemned  me,  or  against  my  accusers.'* 

Plat.  Socrat,  Apol  c.  83. 

"  It  is  not  right  to  return  an  injury,  or  to  do  evil  to  any  man,  however  much  one 
may  hare  suffered  from  him." — Plat.  OritOy  c.  10. 

''  K  any  one  affirms  that  it  is  just  to  give  every  one  his  due,  and  consequently 
thinks  this  within  himself  that  injury  is  due  from  a  just  man  to  enemies,  but  service  to 
friends,  he  was  not  wise  who  said  so,  for  he  spoke  not  the  truth :  for  in  no  case  has  the 
justice  been  proved  of  injuring  any  one  at  all." — Ibid,  de  rep,  1.  L  c.  9. 

"  It  is  not  the  province  of  a  magnanimous  man  to  be  mindful  of  injuries,  but  rather 
to  overlook  them." — Akistot.  Eih,  1.  iv.  c.  3. 

*^  The  Athenians  of  these  days  had  many  injuries  to  resent,  both  from  Corinth  and 
from  Thebes,  by  their  condnct  during  the  Decelian  war.  But  far  were  they  from  harbour- 
ing such  resentment.  No !  from  the  nobler  motives  of  glory  and  renown  they  devoted 
their  services  to  the  distressed.  And  surely  this  their  determination  was  just  and  gene* 
rons." — Demosth.  de  coron. 

**  There  is  this  very  fine  circumstance  connected  with  the  character  of  a  cynic ;  that 
he  must  be  beaten  like  an  ass,  and  when  he  is  beaten,  love  those  that  beat  him." 

Epict.  L  m.  c.  22. 
*'  It  is  the  part  of  a  man  to  love  even  those  who  offend  him." 

M.  Antoh.  1.  viL  o.  22. 

45.  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  :  for 

he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain 

on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust. 

'*  It  has  been  justly  said  that  men  resemble  the  gods  most  chiefly  in  doing  good." 

Strab.  1.  X.  c.  3. 

''  The  gods,  though  immortal,  do  not  grudge  through  so  great  a  duration  of  time 
to  bsar  with  so  many  wicked  ones  of  every  sort ;  nay  more,  they  take  all  manner  of  care 
of  them :  and  dost  thou  who  art  so  soon  to  perish  grow  weary  of  bearing  with  them;  and 
that>  too,  being  thyself  one  of  them." — M.  Anton.  L  vii.  c.  70. 
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"  The  Oodfl  act  with  clemency  towards  such,  and  reach  out  to  them  their  helping  hand, 
that  thej  may  obtain  health,  ridies  and  glory  ;  such  is  their  goodness.  Yon  may  do  ^e 
same :  or  say,  what  hinders  you  P" — Ibid.  1.  a.  c.  11. 

46.  Do  Bot  eTen  the  publicans  the  same  ? 

The  name  publican  was  infamous  among  the  Greeks  also.  Theocritus  being  asked 
which  was  the  cruellest  among  the  beasts,  answered,  '*  Of  those  on  the  mountcuins  the 
bear  and  the  lion ;  but  of  those  in  the  city  the  publicans  and  sycophants." 

'*  Strike,  strike  the  villain,  the  publican,  the  sink,  the  chaiybdis  of  plunder,  the 
villain,  the  villain." — ^Aeistoph.  £!quU,  v.  248. 

Theophrastus  describing  the  character  of  a  rufiGian,  says,  among  other  things — 

'*  He  will  farm  the  taxes  :  in  truth  there  is  not  an  occupation  by  which  he  would 
think  himself  disgraced." — Charact,  xiii.  (vii.) 

"  Let  publicans  and  base  fellows  boast  of  such  things." — Poltb.  1.  xn.  c.  13. 

Plutarch  speaks  of— 

"  The  intolerable  evils  brought  upon  the  cities  of  Asia  by  the  Roman  usurers  and 
tax-gatherers." — Plut.  ImcuI.  c.  7. 

"  The  people  of  Sicily  are  so  fond  of  our  nation,  that  they  are  the  only  people 
where  neither  a  publican  nor  a  money-changer  is  unpopular." — Cic.  in  Verr.  ui.  c.  3. 

"  You  will  consider  that  it  is  even  an  objection,  Plancius,  that  his  father  is  a 
&rmer  of  the  revenues." — ^Ibid.  pro.  Plane,  c.  9. 

48.  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect. 

**  Righteous  Jove, 
From  whom  perfection  to  the  perfect  flows." — ^SCH.  Suppl,  v.  623. 

"  Jove,  perfect  Jove,  perfect  my  vows  !  " — Ibip.  Agam,  v.  973. 

"  Supreme,  all-perfect  Jove  ! " — Ibid.  Eumm.  v.  28. 

'*  God  is  never  in  any  respect  unjust ;  but  as  just  as  possible  ;  and  there  is  not  any- 
thing that  resembles  him  more  tnan  the  man  amongst  us  wno  has  likewise  become  as  just 
as  possible."— Plat.  Theat.  c.  85. 

"  The  philosopher  who  is  occupied  with  that  which  is  divine  and  orderly,  himself 
becomes  divine  and  orderly  as  far  as  lies  in  man's  power." — Ibid,  de  rep,  1.  vi.  c.  13. 

"  It  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  you  to  remember  this  of  the  gods,  that  they  do 
not  wish  us  to  flatter  them  but  to  imitate  them." — M.  Ajtton.  1.  x.  c.  8. 

^*  To  subdue  one's  inclinations,  to  master  one's  angry  feelings,  to  be  moderate  in 
the  hour  of  victory,  to  not  merely  raise  from  the  ground  a  prostrate  adversaiy,  eminent 
for  noble  birth,  for  genius  and  for  virtue,  but  even  to  increase  his  previous  dignity, — these 
are  actions  of  such  a  nature  that  the  man  who  does  them  I  do  not  compare  to  the  most 
illustrious  among  men,  but  I  consider  him  equal  to  a  god." — Cic.  pro  Marcel,  c.  3. 
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1.  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  ahus  before  men,  to  be  seen  of  them : 
otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of  your  father  which  is  in  heaven. 

"  A  wise  and  good  man  doth  nothing  for  appearance,  but  for  the  sake  of  having 
acted  well." — Epict.  1.  in.  c.  24. 

'*  A  good  man,  when  he  has  done  any  meritorious  act,  makes  no  noise  about  it : 
and  it  may  almost  be  said,  he  knows  not  that  he  has  done  it," — ^M.  Aktoh.  1.  v.  c.  6. 
'<  It  makes  a  difference  whether  a  man  is  good,  or  only  wishes  to  appear  so.' 

Mabt.  1.  Tin.  ~  ' 
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7.    Bnt  when  ye  pray  nse  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the  heathen  do :  for  they 
think  that  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  mnch  speaking. 

"  Nay,  prithee,  good  wife,  cease  to  stun  the  gods 
With  thanking  them  that  you  have  found  your  daughter ; 
Unless  ^ou  fancy  they  are  like  yourself, 
And  think  they  cannot  nnderstand  a  thing 
Unless  said  o*er  and  o'er  a  hundred  times." 

Teb.  Heoid.  Act.  y.  sc.  2. 

9.  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  he  thy  name. 

'*  Ulysses  knew  that  no  human  creatore  is  an  orphan ;  bat  there  is  a  fiither  who 
always,  and  without  intermission,  takes  care  of  all.  For  he  had  not  merely  heard  it,  as  a 
matter  of  talk,  that  Jupiter  was  the  father  of  mankind ;  but  he  esteemed  and  called  him 
his  fiither,  and  performed  aU  that  he  did  with  a  view  to  him." — Epict.  L  m.  c.  24. 

"  God  the  father  and  maker  of  aU  things  that  exist."— Max.  Ttb.  din.  38, 
Lucian  makes  evident  allusion  to  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  he  treats  as  a  species  of 
incantation :  he  also  in  the  same  passage  refers  to  the  great  doxology,  by  which  Joamies 
QregoriuB  understands  the  final  clause  of  the  prayer,  ''  for  thine  is  &e  kmgdom,  d^" 

"  Repeat  the  prayer  beginning  from  the  Either,  and  the  celebrated  incantation 
added  at  the  end  of  it." — Lucian.  PkUop.  c.  27. 

14.  If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  father  will  also  forgive 
you, 

"  It  is  the  province  of  an  equitable  man  rather  to  remember  the  good  than  the 
evil  which  he  has  received  from  another ;  and  to  be  more  mindfhl  of  the  good  which  he 
has  received  than  of  the  good  which  he  has  done.  Also  to  endure  the  being  injured, 
patiently." — Aeistot.  de  rhet  1. 1.  c.  15. 

"  What  then  ?  ShaU  I  not  hurt  him  who  hath  hurt  me  ?  Consider  first  what  hmi 
is ;  and  remember  what  you  have  heard  from  the  philosophers.  For  if  both  good  and 
evil  consist  in  choice,  see  whether  what  you  say  doth  not  amount  to  this — "  /  Since  he  hath 
hurt  himself,  by  injuring  me,  shall  I  not  hurt  myself  by  injuring  him?' " —  Epict.  1.  li.  c.  10. 

'*  If  to  inflict  an  injury  is  in  itself  a  wrong  thing,  it  must  be  equally  wrong  to 
retaliate ;  for  if  he  who  commits  an  injury  is  more  guilty  than  he  who  suSers  it,  he  who 
commits  a  similar  ii\jury  in  retaliation  renders  himself  equally  guilty.  And  if  he  who 
inflicts  a  wrong,  does  wickedly,  he  who  renders  evil  for  evil  does  no  less  wickedly,  though 
he  may  seem  only  to  avenge  an  injury." — Max.  Tye.  din,  2. 

"  Phocian,  after  he  had  long  served  his  country,  being  condemned  to  deatb,  was 
about  to  drink  the  poison  in  his  dungeon,  when  those  who  were  about  him  asked  him  if 
he  had  anything  to  leave  in  charge  to  his  son.  I  command  him,  said  he,  not  to  avenge 
upon  the  Athenians  the  injury  they  are  now  doing  me.  Whoever  does  not  praise  and 
admire  this  man  would  not,  as  I  think,  admire  anything  that  is  really  great." 

.^L.  Far.  hist  L  xn.  c  49. 

Cicero  speaking  in  praise  of  Cfldsar,  says— 

"  You  are  not  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  anything  except  the  injuries  that  have  been 
done  to  you." — Orat.  pro  lAg,  c.  12. 

17.  When  thon  fastest,  anoint  thine  head,  and  wash  thy  fieu^e. 

Penelope's  attendants  advise  her  when  she  is  about  to  meet  her  son — 
"  Bathed,  anointed,  and  adorned,  descend ; 
Powerftd  of  charms,  bid  every  grace  attend ; 
The  tide  of  flowing  tears  awhile  suppress  ; 
Tears  but  indulge  the  sorrow,  not  repress." 

HoM.  OdifBs,  L  xvm.  v.  171. 

'^  The  Graces  washed,  and  with  perennial  oil  anointed  her." 

Ibid.  H^fmn.  in  Fener.  v.  61. 
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<'  The  moft  acceptable  worship  is  that  which  oomeB  from  cheerfol  hearts." 

Plut.  Fab.  Max.  o.  18. 

19.  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust 
doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  tiirough  and  steal : 

"  Thieves  may  break  locks,  and  with  your  cash  retire  ; 
Your  ancient  seat  may  be  consomed  by  fire ; 
Debtors  refuse  to  pay  yon  what  they  owe  ; 
Or  yonr  nngratefhl  field  the  seed  you  sow ; 
You  may  be  plundered  by  a  jilting  whore ; 
Your  ships  may  sink  at  sea  with  idl  their  store  : 
Who  gives  to  friends,  so  much  from  fate  secures ; 
That  is  the  only  wealth  for  ever  yours." — ^Mart.  1.  v.  Bpig,  42. 

To  break  or  dig  through  a  wall  is  a  frequent  expression  with  the  Ghreeks.  See  Job. 
mv.  16. 

''  In  sooth  it  is  very  orderly  to  steal  and  dig  through  walls." 

Abistofh.  Fhd.  V.  565. 

22.  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye  :  if  therefore  thine  eye  be  single,  thy 
whole  body  shall  be  fdll  of  light. 

'*  Things  changed  are  changed  according  to  parts ;  for  instance, — The  body  is 
brought  back  to  a  sound  state  of  hoalth  when  the  eye  is  restored  to  a  healthy  condition." 

Abistot.  Metaph,  1.x.  c.  11. 

''There  are  some  philosophers  who  think  that  the  soid  is  alight,  there  being 
nothing  to  which  the  soul  is  so  much  averse  as  ignorance  and  that  which  is  dark  or 
obscure.  Light  is  sweet  to  the  soul,  but  she  takes  no  delight  in  anything,  however  desir- 
able in  other  respects,  that  is  in  darkness." — Plut.  de  occult  viv,  c.  6. 

''  That  by  which  we  reason,  remember,  and  exercise  prudence,  is  the  light  and 
brightness  of  the  soul." — Ibid,  de  sm.  repub.  tract,  c.  15. 

"  To  faith  under  the  description  of '  Single  Faith '  Nnma  instituted  an  anniversary 
festival."— Liv.  1. 1.  c.  21. 

24.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters :  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and 
love  the  other ;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other. 
Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon. 

"  The  more  men  indulge  in  the  desire  of  wealth,  the  less  will  they  esteem  virtue ; 
for  virtue  is  so  at  variance  with  wealth,  that  supposing  each  to  be  placed  at  the  opposite 
end  of  a  balance,  they  would  always  weigh  thQ  one  against  the  other." 

Plat,  de  rep.  1.  vin.  c.  6. 

''  If  you  do  not  drink  with  ihose  with  whom  you  used  to  drink,  you  cannot  appear 
equaUy  agreeable  to  them.  If  you  do  not  sing  with  those  with  whom  you  used  to  sing, 
you  cannot  be  equally  dear  to  them.  Choose  which  you  will.  If  it  is  better  to  be 
modest  and  decent  than  to  have  it  said  of  you — ^What  an  agreeable  fellow  !  give  up  the 
rest ;  renounce  it ;  withdraw  yourself;  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Characters  so  different 
cannot  be  confounded.  You  cannot  act  both  Thersites  and  Agamemnon.  If  you  would 
be  Thersites  you  must  be  hump-backed  and  bald :  if  Agamemnon,  tall  and  handsome,  and 
a  lover  of  those  who  are  under  your  care." — Epict.  L  iv.  c.  2. 

25.  Therefore  I  say  nnto  you,  Take  no  thought  for  yonr  life,  what  ye  shall 
eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink ;  nor  yet  for  yonr  body  what  ye  shall  put  on. 
Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment  ? 

"  SocBATBS.  I  go  about  doing  nothing  else  than  persuading  you,  both  young  and 
old,  to  take  no  care  either  for  the  body  or  for  riches,  prior  to  or  so  much  as  for  the 
soul,  how  it  may  be  most  perfect,  telling  yon  that  virtue  does  not  spring  from  riches, 
but  riches,  and  all  other  human  blessings,  both  private  and  public,  from  virtue." 

Plat.  8oer.  apol.  c.  17. 
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''  Doth  any  good  man  fear  that  food  should  fiul  him  P  It  doth  not  fail  the  Uind ; 
it  doth  not  fail  the  lame :  shall  it  fail  a  g^d  man  ?  A  paymaster  is  not  wanting  to  a 
soldier,  or  to  a  labonrer,  or  to  a  shoemaker ;  and  shall  one  be  wanting  to  a  good  man  ? 
Is  Gt>d  so  negligent  of  his  own  institutions ;  of  his  servants ;  of  his  witnesses  r" 

EnoT.  L  m.  a  26. 

*'  Beceiye  my  counsel,  and  your  wisdom  prove ; 
Intrust  thy  fortune  to  the  powers  above : 
Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want. 
In  goodness,  as  in  greatness  they  excel ; 
O  i£at  we  lov'd  oureelves  but  half  so  weU  !" — Juv.  Sai.  x.  y.  846. 

84.  Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the  morrow:  for  the  morrow  shall  take 
thought  for  the  things  of  itself.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  eiil 
thereof. 

'*  Tranquillity  excludes  aU  manner  of  tumult.  Nothing  can  be  more  miserable, 
nothing  more  ridiculous,  than  to  be  always  in  fear :  what  nubdness  is  it  for  a  man  to 
anticipate  his  misfortunes  !" — Senec.  I^iat,  96. 

"  O  when  will  you  behold  the  day,  when  you  shall  know  that  time  does  not  belong 
to  you ;  when  in  a  pleasing  tranquillity,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  self-complaoency,  you 
are  regardless  of  to-morrow." — Ibid.  Eput  82. 
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8.    And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  con- 
siderest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ? 

**  No  one,  sees  faults  clearly  in  himself;  but  if  another  behave  ill,  he  will  observe 
it." — Mbnand.  c^md  Stob.  xxiii. 

'*  Why  are  you  so  sharp-sifted,  O  malicious  fellow,  afber  your  neighbour's  faults; 
while  you  overlook  your  own." — ^rLUT.  de  tranq,  an,  c.  8. 

"  AsTAPHiUM.     He  who  accuses  another  of  dishonesty,  him  it  behoves  to  look  into 
himself." — Plaut.  TructU.  Act  i.  k.  2. 

"  Our  neighbour's  hunch  upon  his  back  is  known ; 
But  we  forget  what  rises  from  our  own." — Catul.  ecarm.  22. 

"  We  perceive  what  is  defective  more  readily  in  others  than  we  do  in  ourselves." 

Gio.  deoffA.1.  c.  41. 

"  While  you  carelessly  pass  by 
Your  own  worst  vices  with  unheeding  eye. 
Why  so  sharpsighted  in  another's  fame. 
Strong  as  an  eagle's  ken,  or  dragon's  beam  ? 
But  know  that  he  with  equal  spleen  shall  view, 
With  equal  rigour  shall  your  faults  pursue. 
Search  your  own  breast  and  mark  with  honest  care 
What  seeds  of  folly  Nature  planted  there." — ^HoB.  1. 1.  9at.  3. 

Persius  satirises  the  man  who 

''  Like  a  mean  fellow  as  he  is,  can  say  to  a  blind  man,  Ho !  you  blind  fellow ! 
fimcying  himself  to  be  somebody." — Pees  sat,  i.  v.  128. 

12.  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  wotdd  that  men  should  do  to  yon, 
do  ye  eyen  so  to  them :  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
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Calypso  assures  tJlyssos,  when  giving  him  her  connsel — 

"  Kind  the  persuasion  and  sincere  my  aim ; 
The  same  mj  practice  were  my  fate  the  same ; 
Heaven  has  not  cursed  me  with  a  heart  of  steel. 
But  given  the  sense  to  pity  and  to  feel.'* 

HoM.  OdyBB.  1.  V.  V.  188. 

Meeandrius,  addressing  ^e  citizens  of  Samos,  declares — 

"I  shall  certainly  avoid  doing  that  myself  which  I  deemed  reprehensihle  in 
fi&other.'^ — Hi>T.  1.  m.  c.  143. 

"  Be  such  to  your  parents  as  you  would  wish  your  children  to  he  to  you.  You 
will  then  govern  your  anger  if  you  treat  the  delinquent  in  the  same  manner  as  you  would 
wish  to  be  yourself  treated  in  the  like  case." — Isoc.  Orai.  1. 

"  The  ancient  magistrates  of  Athens  and  LacedsBmon  were  far  from  behaving  in- 
solently in  their  office,  but  treated  those  who  were  subject  to  their  authority  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  themselves  would  wish  to  be  treated  by  their  superiors." — Ibid.  Orat,  4. 

Aristotle  speaks  with  censure  and  contempt  of  those — 

"  Who  are  not  ashamed  to  inflict  upon  others  things  which  they  would  consider 
neither  just  nor  expedient  for  themselves.  They  require  that  they  should  be  treated  with 
justice ;  but  they  care  nothing  about  justice  towards  others." — ^Aeistot.  Polit,  1.  vn.  c.  2. 

Seneca  quotes  as  a  proverbial  saying — 

"  Do  as  you  would  have  others  do  to  you." — Sbnbc.  EpUt  92. 

'*  We  never  ought  to  behave  to  an  adversary  in  such  a  manner  as  woidd  shock  our^ 
selves,  were  he  to  behave  so  to  us." — Quintil.  1.  xi.  c.  1. 

18.  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate :  for  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is 
the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in 
thereat : 

14.  Because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto 
life,  and  few  there  be  titiat  find  it. 

"  Choose  sin — ^by  troops  she  shall  before  thee  stand  ; 
Smooth  is  the  track,  her  mansion  is  at  hand. 
Where  Virtue  dwells  the  gods  have  placed  before 
The  dropping  sweat  that  springs  from  every  pore ; 
And  e'er  the  foot  can  reach  her  high  abode, 
Long,  rugged,  steep,  th*  ascent  and  rough  the  road." 

Hgs.  oper.  et  dies,  v.  285. 
Plato  remarks  on  the  above — 

"  Hesiod  is  pointed  out  by  the  many  as  a  man  of  wisdom,  because  he  asserted  that 
the  road  to  wickedness  is  smooth,  and  offers  itself  to  be  traversed  without  difficulty,  being 
very  short." — Plat,  de  leg,  1.  iv.  c.  9. 

"  'Tis  said  that  virtue  dwells  on  high, 
Mid  rocky  steeps  that  seek  the  sky ; 
Where  o'er  a  hallow'd  realm  she  holds  her  sway. 
No  mortal  eye  her  form  hath  met 
Save  his,  from  whose  heart  galling  sweat 
Breaks  out,  and  wins  to  manhood's  top  the  way." 

SiMONiD.  apud  AnthoL  Grac. 
In  the  foble  of  Prodicus,  given  by  Xenophon  in  his  Memorabilia,  Sensuality  en- 
deavours to  seduce  Hercules  by  the  promise — 

"  I  will  lead  you  through  those  paths  which  are  smooth  and  flowery,  where  every 
delight  shall  court  your  enjoyment,  and  sorrow  and  pain  shall   never  appear." 
Virtue,  on  the  contrary,  forewarns  hjn^ — 

"  The  wise  governors  of  the  universe  have  decreed  that  nothing  great,  nothing  excel- 
lentj  shall  be  obtained  without  care  and  labour :  they  give  no  real  firood,  no  true  happiness. 
on  other  terms."— Xbn.  Mem.  1.  n.  c.  1.  ^i*        > 


one  leading  ns  to  the  right  and  by  i 
back  and  l^dering  ns." — Plut.  de 
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Mazimus  Tyiitifl,  referring  to  the  same  ftble,  mjB^ 

'*  The  way  of  yirtne  is  for  the  most  part  ragged,  and  bat  little  of  it  smooth  :  there- 
fore a  good  man  who  resolyes  to  enter  upon  it  and  pnrsne  it  most  prepare  for  labour  and 
be  ready  to  endure." — Max.  Ttr.  DUs.  4. 

'*  Socrates.  Did  you  not  say  that  you  called  the  many  senseless  and  the  few 
sensible? 

"  Alcibudes.    I  did  say  so." — Plat,  uileib,  ii.  c.  15. 

**  To  err  is  manifold ;  for  evil,  as  the  P3rthagoreans  conjecture,  belongs  to  the  in^ 
finite,  and  good  to  the  finite ;  but  it  is  only  possible  to  act  rightly  in  one  way.  Hence 
the  one  is  easy,  but  the  other  is  difficult ;  it  is  easy  indeed  to  deviate  from  the  mark,  but 
difficult  to  hit  it ;  and  on  this  account  excess  and  defeat  belong  to  vice,  but  the  medium 
to  virtue." — ^Abistot.  Etk.  L  n.  o.  1. 

*^  This  life  is  conducted  by  two  opposite  principlee  and  two  opposite  powers ;  the 
"a  direct  way,  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  taming  us 
lnd.eiOiind.o.4&. 

*'  One  way  to  the  city  of  Yirtne  leads  through  verdant  meads  shaded  by  beantiful 

^  trees  and  refreshed  by  meandering  rivulets ;  there  is  nothing  that  can  render  the  way 

tedious  or  fatiguing  to  the  traveller.    Another  is,  on  the  contrary,  full  of  rocky  fragments 

and  sharp  stones,  and  at  the  first  view  gives  you  nothing  to  expect  but  a  parching  sun, 

ardent  thirst,  and  a  difficult  ascent  along  a  craggy  track  over  bairen  mountamous  ridges.'* 

LiTGiAK.  Hermotim,  c.  25. 

"  Philosophy,  where  in  all  the  world  is  she  to  be  met  with  P  I,  for  my  j«rt,  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  find  out  her  abode,  though  I  have  taken  all  imaginable  pains  in  the 
search,  through  the  ardent  desire  I  have  to  make  her  acquaintance." 

Ibid.  Pucai,  c.  11. 

'^  The  door  of  philosophy  is  neither  manifest  to  all  nor  known  to  every  one." 

Ibid.  c.  13. 

'^  The  reply  of  Socrates  to  a  vicious  woman  who  boasted  that  she  could  entice  all 
his  disciples  from  him,  but  that  he  could  not  withdraw  one  of  her  followers  from  her,  was 
— No  wonder ;  for  you  lead  all  by  a  downward  path ;  but  I  persuade  them  to  strive  after 
virtue,  and  this  is  a  steep  road  and  little  f^uented." — ^^l.  Far.  kUt.  1.  xiu.  c.  31. 

"  Virtue's  paths  untrodden  lie, 
Those  paths  that  lead  us  upwards  to  the  sky." 

Hob.  1.  m.  carm.  24. 

15.  Beware  of  false  prophets,  which  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing,  but 
inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves. 

'*  Of  all  things  it  is  the  most  dreadful  and  disgraceful  for  shepherds  to  breed,  as 
guardians  of  the  flock,  such  kind  of  dogs  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  either  through 
want  of  discipline,  or  hunger,  or  some  other  ill  habit,  the  dogs  should  themselves  attempt 
to  hurt  the  sheep,  and  so  resemble  wolves  rather  than  dogs.  Must  we  not  take  care, 
then,  that  our  allies  act  not  thus  towards  our  citizens  ?"— Plat,  de  rep.  1.  iii.  c.  22. 

16.  Ye  shall  kuow  them  hy  their  fruits.    Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 

or  figs  of  thistles  ? 

"  No  lovely  rose, 
Or  hyacinth,  from  the  rude  bramble  grows ; 
Nor  from  a  slavish  and  degraded  breed 
Can  gentle  words  or  courteous  acts  proceed." — Thsogn.  v.  537. 

"  How  can  a  vine  have  the  properties,  not  of  a  vine,  but  of  an  olive  tree  ?  or  an 
olive  tree,  not  those  of  an  olive,  but  of  a  vine  ?"— Epiot.  1.  ii.  c.  20. 

"  Good  does  not  spring  from  evil,  any  more  than  a  fig  from  an  olive  tree.  Every 
leaf  and  fruit  answers  its  own  seed :  that  which  is  good  cannot  degenerate :  as  what  is  fit 
and  honourable  cannot  rise  from  what  is  wrong  and  vile,  so  neither  can  good  spring 
from  evil :  for  fit,  and  good,  is  the  same  thing."-— Sbnbc.  ^t  87. 
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26.  And  everyone  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeththem  not^ 
shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  the 
sand : 

27.  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew, 
and  beat  upon  that  house ;  and  it  fell :  and  great  was  the  fall 
of  it, 

"  It  IB  not,  0  AthenianB !  it  is  not  possible  to  found  a  lasting  power  upon  in- 
justice, perjury,  and  treachery.  They  may  perhaps  succeed  for  once,  and  borrow  for  a 
while  a  gay  and  flourishing  appearance.  But  time  betrays  their  weakness,  and  they  fall 
to  ruin  of  themselves.  For,  as  in  structures  of  every  kind  the  lower  parts  should  have 
the  greatest  firmness,  so  the  grounds  and  principles  of  actions  should  be  just  and  true." 

Demobth.  OUftUh,  1. 
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2.  And,  behold,  there  came  a  leper  and  worshipped  him,  saying.  Lord, 
if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean. 

''  The  power  of  the  Deity  is  infinite.  As  nothing  but  the  will  is  necessary  for  the 
motion  of  our  bodies,  so  the  divine  will  of  the  gods  can,  with  the  like  ease,  create,  move, 
and  change  all  things." — Cic.  de  nat,  dear,  1.  m.  c.  89. 

6.     There  came  unto  him  a  centurion. 

The  following  are  given  from  among  numerous  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word 
centorion,  a  captain  of  a  hundred  soldiers,  among  the  Bomans. 

**  These  arms,  these  centurions,  these  cohorts,  do  not  announce  danger  to  us,  but 
protection." — Cic.  j>ro.  Milon,  c.  1. 

*'  I  appeal  to  you,  0  centorions,  and  to  you,  O  soldiers,  in  this  time  of  danger." 

Ibid.  c.  37. 

"There  were  in  that  legion  two  centorions  of  great  bravery,  F.  Pulfio  and 
L.  Varenus."— Cits,  de  BeU.  Gal.  1.  v.  c.  44. 

Horace  says  that  his  fiither,  though  poor,  yet  disdained  for  his  son — 

"  The  country  schoolmaster,  to  whose  low  care 
The  great  centurion  sent  his  high-bom  heir." — HoB.  1. 1.  mi.  6. 

"  Lucius  Yirginius  held  an  honourable  rank  among  the  centurions,  in  the  camp 
near  Algidum." — Liv.  1.  in.  c.  44. 

11.  And  I  say  unto  you.  That  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west, 
and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

12.  But  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out  into  outer  darkness: 
there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

Socrates  speaks  of  the  futare  blessedness  as  being  a  state  of  delightful  converse 
with  the  renowned  heroes  and  venerable  sages  of  antiquity. 

"  If  on  arriving  at  Bades,  released  from  those  who  pretend  to  be  judges,  one 
should  find  those  who  are  trae  judges,  and  who  are  said  to  judge  there,  Minos  and 
Radamanthus,  ^acus  and  Triptolemus,  and  such  others  of  the  demi-gods  as  were  just 
during  their  own  life,  would  this  be  a  sad  removal  ?  At  what  price  would  you  not 
estimate  a  conference  with  Orpheus  and  Musaaus,  Hesiod  and  Homer  ?  I  should  be 
willing  to  die  often  if  this  be  true."— PLiiT.  jipolo^.  8ocr.  c.  32, 
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*'  0  glorious  day  !  when  I  sball  depart  to  that  divine  company  and  assemblage  of 
spiritB,  and  qnit  this  troubled  and  polluted  scene.  For  I  shaU  go  not  only  to  those 
great  men  of  whom  I  have  spoken  before,  bnt  also  to  my  friend  Gato,  than  whom  never 
was  better  man  bom." — Cic.  de  ienec.  c.  23. 

20.  And  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

'*  Tiberins  pleading  for  the  Agrarian  law,  made  use  of  the  following  words : — 
The  wild  beasts  of  Italy  have  their  caves  to  retire  to,  bnt  the  brave  men  who  spill  their 
blood  in  her  cause  have  nothing  left  but  light  and  air.  Without  houses,  without  any 
settled  habitation,  they  wander  from  place  to  place." — Plut.  Tib,  Orac,  c.  9. 

26.  And  he  saith  unto  them,  Why  are  ye  fearful,  0  ye  of  little  feith  ? 
Then  he  arose,  and  rebuked  the  winds  and  the  sea ;  and  there  was  a 
great  calm. 

27.  But  the  men  marvelled,  saying.  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that 
even  the  winds  and  the  sea  obey  him ! 

CaBsar's  troops  expostulate  with  him — 

''  The  gods  themselves  cannot  force  the  seasons  or  dear  the  winter  seas  of  storms 
and  tempests." — ^Plut.  Cas.  c.  37. 

Cicero,  in  his  panegyric  upon  Pompey,  says — 

'*  Not  only  the  enemy  and  the  allies  yielded  to  his  wishes,  but  even  the  winda  and 
weather  also." — Cic.  jfro.  leg.  Man,  c.  16. 

Virgil  attributes  the  empire  of  the  sea  to  Neptune  only,  who  after  the  winds  had 
broken  forUi  and  raised  a  storm  rebuked  them,  and  c^med  the  waves  by  his  presence — 

<*  Audacious  winds  !  from  whence 
This  bold  attempt,  this  rebel  insolence  ? 
Is  it  for  you  to  ravage  seas  and  land 
Unauthorised  by  my  supreme  command  P 
He  spoke,  and  while  he  spoke,  he  smooth'd  the  sea, 
Dispelled  the  darkness,  and  restored  the  day." — M».  L  i.  v.  186. 
See  note  on  Matt.  i.  23. 

MATTHEW  IX. 

12.  But  when  Jesus  heard  that,  he  said  unto  them,  They  that  be  whole 

need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick. 

Socrates  uses  a  similar  argument — 

"  A  healthv  body  has  no  need  of  the  medicinal  art,  or  of  any  assistance." 

^        ^  Plat.  Lgm,  c.  31. 

"  To  those  who  are  not  sick  the  physician  is  useless  ;  and  the  pilot  to  those  who 
do  not  sail." — Ibid,  de  rep.  1. 1.  c.  7. 

"  Phocion  being  blamed  for  advocating  the  cause  of  a  man  whose  conduct  did  not 
deserve  it,  he  answered— The  good  have  no  need  of  an  advocate."— Plut.  Fhoc,  c.  10. 

"  When  the  soul  labours  under  disease,  then  is  the  time  to  ciy  to  the  gods— Hear 
me,  I  pray,  0  Apollo,  and  thou,  O  Jupiter ;  or  thou  God  whoever  thou  art,  whose  office 
it  is  to  cure  souls  !" — Max.  Tyb.  Dim,  12. 

*•  Is  not  a  physician  necessary  in  the  maladies  of  the  soul  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
body  ?  Who,  then,  will  be  the  physician  of  our  souls,  and  what  are  the  remedies  which 
they  require  ?" — Ibid.  dis9.  18. 

Clotho  speaks  of  the  philosopher  Gyniscus  as — 

*<  An  inspector  and  physician  of  human  follies." — Luciah.  CaiapL  c.  7. 
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9,     Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  yonr  purses. 

Literally  in  your  girdles :  it  was  usnal  in  the  east  to  carry  money  wrapped  in  the 
girdle,  hence  the  word  zona  came  to  signify  a  parse. 

•*  The  man  who  has  lost  his  pnrse  (zonam)," — Hob.  1.  ii.  ep,  2.  v.  40. 

20.  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which 
speaketh  in  you. 

'*  When  yon  have  heard  this  disconrse,  go  home  and  say  to  yourself.  It  is  not 
Epictetns  who  hath  told  me  all  these  things,  for  how  should  he ;  bnt  some  propitious  god 
by  him.^ — Epict.  1.  m.  c.  1. 

28.  And  fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the 
soul :  but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body 
in  hell. 

^  The  devouring  flames,  my  son,  iiiat  waste 
The  body  of  the  dead,  touch  not  the  soul."— -ffisCH.  Choeph.  v.  321. 

*'  Socrates  yielded  his  body  to  be  bound,  but  by  no  means  his  soul,  over  which 
the  Athenians  had  no  power." — Max.  Tyb.  Dm.  89. 

^  They  may  indeed  kill,  but  hurt  me  they  cannot,  said  Socrates." 

Epict.  1. 1.  c.  29. 

"  But  suppose  any  one  should  oome  and  murder  me  when  I  am  alone  ?  Fool ! 
He  would  not  murder  thee,  but  that  insignificant  body  of  thine." — Ibid.  1.  ui.  c.  18. 

^  Those  philosophers  who  extolled  the  mind  with  boundless  praises,  and  preferred 
it  to  the  body,  at  the  same  time  |M«ferred  the  virtues  of  the  mind  to  the  goods  of  the 
body," — Oic.  defin.  1.  iv,  c.  ?• 

29.  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?  and  one  of  them  shall  not 
fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father. 

30.  But  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered. 

**  Jove  to  all 
Disposes  all  things."— Hbs.  Theog.  v.  73. 

^'  All  that  happens  to  us  is  the  work  of  heaven." — Soph.  Jj€ud^  v.  108& 

**  Who  ever  knew  Jove  careless  of  his  children  ?" — Ibid,  Trackm.  v.  140, 

'*  The  deity  is  so  great  and  of  such  a  nature  that  he  beholds  all  things  at  once, 
and  hears  all  things,  and  is  everywhere  present,  and  takes  care  of  all  things  tinoeasinglj." 

Xbn.  Memor.  1. 1.  c.  4. 

*'  Consider  that  if  thine  eye  is  able  to  extend  over  many  stadia,  the  eye  of  the  deity 
n.ay  at  one  glance  comprehend  all  things ;  and  that,  as  thou  art  able  to  extend  thy  care, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  concerns  of  Athens,  Egypt,  and  Sicily,  the  providence  of  Qt)d 
may  easily  extend  itself  throughout  the  universe."—  Ibid* 

**  Jupiter  brings  me  hither,  sends  me  thither ;  shews  me  to  mankind,  poor,  with- 
out authority,  sick,  sends  me  to  Oyaros,  leads  me  to  prison ;  not  that  he  hates  me : 
Heaven  forbid  !  for  who  hates  the  best  of  his  servants  ?  nor  that  he  neglects  me :  for  he 
doth  not  neglect  any  one  of  the  smallest  things :  but  to  exercise  me,  and  to  make  use  of 
me  as  a  witness  to  others." — Epict.  L  ul  c.  24. 

"  There  are  philosophers,  and  those  very  great  and  illustrious  men,  who  conceive 
the  whole  world  to  be  directed  and  formed  by  the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  gods ;  nor  do 
they  stop  here,  but  conceive  likewise  that  the  deities  consult  and  provide  for  the  pre- 
servation of  mankind.  For  they  tliink  that  the  fruits,  and  the  other  produce  of  the  earth, 
and  the  seasons,  and  the  variety  of  weather,  and  the  change  of  climate,  by  which  all  the 

2i 
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prodnctioiiB  of  the  earih  are  bronglit  to  maturity,  are  designed  by  the  immortal  gods 
for  the  use  of  man." — Cic.  de  not,  dear,  L  i.  c.  2. 

*'  The  gods  not  only  provide  for  manlrind  nniyersally,  bat  for  particular  men." 

Ism.  c.  65. 

"  The  Greek  philosophers  describe  God  as  a  providence  watching  over  every- 
thing sabject  to  its  dominion,  and  above  all,  over  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  next  to 
them,  over  those  things  on  earth  which  concern  men." — Ibid.  Qucesi.  acad,  c.  7. 

Contrast  the  following — 

"YonTl  plainly  see 
How  the  vast  mass  of  matter,  Natnre,  free 
From  the  prond  care  of  any  meddling  deity. 
Does  work  by  her  own  private  strength  and  move 
Without  the  trouble  of  the  powers  above. 
For  how,  good  gods  !  can  those  that  live  in  peace 
In  undisturbed  and  everlasting  ease 
Rule  this  vast  all  ?  their  lab'ring  thoughts  divide 
'Twixt  heav'n  and  earth,  and  all  their  motions  glide  ?" 

LucBET.  de  rer.  not.  L  n.  r.  1089. 

87.  He  that  loveth  fia.ther  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me : 
and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me. 

88.  And  he  that  taketh  not  his  cross,  and  foUoweth  after  me,  is  not  worthy 
of  me. 

89.  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  loose  it :  and  he  that  looseth  his  life  for 
my  sake  shall  find  it. 

^  Ltcinus.  Imagine,  then,  virtue  a  city,  the  inhabitants  whereof  (to  speaik  the 
language  of  your  master)  are  by  one  way  or  other  got  together,  are  all  and  every  the 
most  buBsftd  people  in  the  world,  wise  in  a  super-eminent  degree,  brave,  just,  temperate  ; 
in  short,  only  not  quite  gods  :  where  no  trace  is  to  be  seen  of  those  vices  and  iniquities 
which  so  frequently  appear  among  us,  flagrant  injuries,  and  violent  usurpations^  rapine, 
usury,  and  fraud ;  nothing  of  the  sort  ever  enters  the  minds  of  these  people ;  but  they 
live  together  in  peace  and  harmony,  as  one  family,  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  love. 

'^  Hebhotihus.  Should  not  all  men,  who  mean  well  to  themselves,  bum  with  a 
desire  to  become  denizens  of  such  a  city,  and  let  no  hardships  upon  the  road,  no  time, 
how  long  soever  the  journey  thither  may  last,  deter  them,  if  they  were  sure,  on  their 
arrival,  to  be  enrolled  in  the  registries  of  it. 

"  Ltcinus.  So  I  think,  by  Jupiter !  One  should  grudge  no  pains  for  its  sake, 
Hermotimus  ;  what  could  be  of  more  important  concern  to  us  ?  Everything  else  comes 
into  no  consideration  with  it.  And  if  our  old  country  should  endeavour  to  detain  na 
with  both  hands,  if  our  parents  or  children  should  entreat  us  ever  so  pathetically^ 
embrace  us  ever  so  forcibly,  and  with  cries  and  sobs  refrise  to  part  from  us,  we  might 
persuade  them  to  follow  our  example,  and  undertake  l^e  same  journey  with  us ;  but  if 
they  would  not,  or  could  not,  we  should  tear  ourselves  frx)m  them ;  and  without  demurring- 
a  moment,  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  this  glorious  city,  or  rather  let  our  Rothes  be  torn 
off  our  backs,  or  throw  them  away  ourselves,  if  they  proved  impediments  to  our  earlier 
arrival." — Lucun.  HermoL  c.  22. 

MATTHEW  XL 

7.  And  as  they  departed,  Jesus  began  to  say  unto  the  multitudes  concern- 
ing John,  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  ?  A  reed  shaken 
with  the  wind  ? 

"  You  will  be  as  ductile  as  water  that  is  spilt  on  a  table,  which  may  be  drawn  any 
way  by  the  slightest  touch  of  the  finger's  tip,  and  no  reed  will  be  more  easily  shaken  to 
and  fro  by  every  blast  or  faint  breath  of  wind." — Lucun.  HermoL  c.  67. 
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8.    But  what  went  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?    A  man  clothed  m  soft  rai- 
ment ?  behold,  they  that  wear  soft  clothing  are  in  kings'  houses. 

Lacian  speaks  of  those  who  have  become  rich,  buying  '^gannents  of  sofl  loaterial," 
{Fugit  c.  20),  and  again  of  *'  effeminate  men  in  soft  clothing,'*  {de  SaUat,  c.  2). 

14.  This  is  Elias,  which  was  for  to  come. 

*'  Another  Tiphys  shaU  new  seas  explore. 
Another  Argo  land  the  chiefs  upon  the  Iberian  shore, 
Another  Helen  other  wars  create. 
And  great  Achilles  nrge  the  Trojan  &te." — ^Yibo.  Eelog.  ly.  y.  34 

^'  A  second  Achilles  is  now  bom  in  Latinm." — Mi,  L  yi.  y.  89. 

17.  And  saying,  We  haye  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced ;  we 
have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye  haye  not  lamented. 

Musicians  genersdly  preceded  Mineral  processions;  playing  mournful  airs:  the 
flutes  and  trumpets  used  on  these  occasions  were  larger  than  ordinary. 

''  The  laws  of  the  twelye  tables  permit  the  praises  of  the  honourable  dead  to  be 
oonunemorated  in  a  panegyric,  and  accompanied  by  songs  to  the  music  of  flutes." 

Cic.  de  leg.  1.  ii.  o.  24. 

"  In  the  times  of  your  forefathers  the  piper  was  much  employed.  The  piper  used 
to  sound  his  notes  in  the  temples,  and  at  the  games ;  at  the  sorrowful  funerals  too,  the 
piper  used  to  sound." — Oy.  FmL  1.  yL  y.  667, 

^  And  now  their  equal  toil  two  cdtars  raised 
Of  equal  height :  one  to  ih'  Immortals  blaaed, 
The  other  to  the  cheerless  ghosts  of  hell, 
When  the  gp-aye  pipe  proclaimed  the  fnn'ral  knell, 
Mixed  with  the  crooked  horn.     In  ancient  time 
This  mode  preyailed  o'er  Phrygians  ample  clime." 

Stat.  Theb.  1.  yL  y.  118. 

29.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me. 

^'  Philosophy  will  subdue  the  Greeks  under  her  bit  and  yoke." 

LucuN.  FugiL  c.6. 
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7.  «But  if  ye  had  known  what  this  meaneth,  I  will  haye  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice^  ye  would  not  haye  condemned  the  guiltless. 

''  In  religious  ceremonies  foUow  the  institutes  of  your  ancestors ;  but  belieye  it  to 
be  the  truest  and  most  glorious  sacrifice,  as  well  as  diyinest  worship,  if  you  make  your- 
self as  good  and  wise  as  possible." — Isogb.  onU,  2. 

25.  And  Jesus  knew  their  thoughts,  and  said  unto  them,  Eyery  kingdom 
diyided  against  itself  is  brought  to  desolation ;  and  eyery  city  or  house 
diyided  against  itself  shall  not  stand. 

"  A  city  in  sedition  cannot  be  happy,  nor  can  a  house  in  which  the  masters  are 
quarrelling." — CiG.  defin.  1. 1.  c.  18. 

''  What  house  is  there  so  established,  or  what  state  so  firmly  settled  that  may  not 
utterly  be  overthrown  by  hatred  and  dissension  ?" — Ibid,  de  amic.  c.  7. 

36.  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  eyery  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they 
shall  giye  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

2i2 
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**  MiseiT  18  the  sure  eod  of  unbridled  moaths  and  lawless  folly ;  bat  the  life  of 
quiet  and  wiadom  remamfi  unfihaken." — Eubip.  BaecL  v.  385. 

**  There  is  for  light  and  winged  words  a  punishment  most  dreadfiiL" 

Flat,  delejf.  Lit.  c-8. 

"  Licentioiis  tongaes  and  insolence  of  fools 
Come  to  a  dreaded  end/' — Lucuk.  Piteai.  c.  8. 

^  GkJba  nsed  to  say  that  nobody  was  obliged  to  render  an  aoooont  of  his  leisure 
hours."— Suet.  OM.  c.  9. 

60.  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heayen,  the 
same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother. 

*'  Every  creature  is  attached  most  strongly  to  its  own  interest     Thia  is  fiUher, 
and  brother,  and  family,  and  country,  and  god." — Epict.  1.  u.  c.  22. 
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3.  And  he  spake  many  things  nnto  them  in  parahles,  saying,  Behold,  a 
sower  went  forth  to  sow. 

**  We  must  consider  whether  it  is  not  true  that  the  word  and  doctrine  have  not 
the  same  good  effect  upon  all,  but  it  is  requisite  that  the  soul  of  the  bearer  should  bare 
been  previously  cultivated,  as  is  the  ground  for  the  seed  which  it  is  intended  to  nourish." 

AsiSTOT.  Etk.  Lx.9. 

11.  He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Because  it  is  given  onto  yon  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  bnt  to  them  it  is  not 
given. 

.    ''  I  will  tell  thee  clearly  all  that  it  can  profit  thee  to  know ;  not  wrapt  in  riddles, 
but  in  plain  lang^nage,  as  friend  shoidd  speak  to  friend." — ^^sch.  Prom,  vimct  v.  610. 

'*  As  those  that  are  without  perceive  and  understand  by  certain  fire  signals  and 
proclamations,  and  trumpetings  the  commands  of  their  kings  and  generals,  but  these 
speak  by  word  of  mouth  to  their  own  trusty  and  familiar  friends,  so  God  talks  directly 
with  a  few  only,  and  to  the  generaHiy  of  his  people  communicates  by  signs." 

Plttt.  de  gm.  Socr.  c.  23. 

13.  Therefore  speak  I  to  them  in  parables :  because  they  seeing  see  not ; 
and  hearing  they  hear  not,  neither  do  they  miderstand. 

"  Wrapt  in  varied  falsehood's  veil, 
Full  oft  the  legendary  tale 
Can  win  to  fiuth  the  mortal  mind. 
While  truth's  unvarnished  majrims  fail 

To  leave  her  stamp  behind." — Find.  O^piip.  i.  r.  44. 

*'  They  saw  indeed,  but  saw  in  vain :  hearing,  they  heard  not." 

-^SCH.  Prom.  FmcL  v.  447. 

15.  This  peoples'  heart  is  waxed  gross. 

*'  You  will  know  yourself,  how  ignorant  and  &t  you  are." 

Abistoph.  Nm6.  v.  842. 

**  They  went  about  everywhere  fleecing  the  fat-heads,  as  they  called  the  ignorant 
multitude." — ^LucuN.  Alex.  c.  5. 

81.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  a 
man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field : 
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82.  Which  mdeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds  :  bnt  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air 
come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof. 

"  Words  are  to  be  scattered,  like  seed,  which,  however  small,  having  found  a 
proper  soil  unfolds  its  power,  and  from  a  small  grain,  expands  itself  marveUonslj  all 
around." — Sskbc.  episi,  88. 

33.  Another  parable  spake  he  onto  them ;  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
nnto  leaven,  which  a  woman  took,  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal, 
till  the  whole  was  leavened. 

''To  what  purpose  is  your  learning  unless  this  leaven  and  this  wild  fig  tree 
which  has  once  taken  life  within  shall  burst  through  jour  liver  and  shoot  forth  ?" 

Pebs.  ScU.  l  v.  24. 

45.  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  nnto  a  merchant  man,  seeking 
goodly  pearls. 

46.  Who,  when  he  had  fonnd  one  pearl  of  great  price,  went  and  sold  all 
that  he  had,  and  bought  it. 

"  Wisdom  alone  is  the  right  coin  for  which  we  ought  to  harter  all  other  things." 

Plat.  Pluedoy  e.  xiii. 

€7.  And  they  were  offended  in  him.  Bnt  Jesus  said  unto  them,  a  prophet 
is  not  without  honour,  save  in  his  own  country,  and  in  his  own  house. 

^'  Protosenes  was  held  in  little  estimation  by  his  own  fellow  countrymen,  a  thing 
that  generaUj  is  the  case." — Plin.  HUt  nai,  L  xxxv.  c.  36. 

MATTHEW  XIV. 
1.    Herod  the  Tetrarch. 

The  title  Tetrarch  signified  a  ruler  of  a  fourth  part  of  a  tribe,  under  a  king  to 
whom  the  whole  was  subject :  it  was  subsequently  appli^  to  any  governor  of  a  tril]^  or 
nation,  subject  to  a  king  or  emperor. 

**  I  say  nothing  of  foreign  nations,  and  kings,  and  tetrarchs." 

Cic.  pro.  Idikm.  c.28. 

^  Kings  and  Tetrarchs  proud,  a  purple  train. 
Liegemen  and  vassals  of  the  Latian  reign, 
Possessed  the  rising  grounds  and  drier  plain." 

LuciAN.  Fhar9.  Lvu.  v.  226. 

6.  When  Herod's  birthday  was  kept. 

"  On  Herod's  day, 
When  every  room  is  decked  in  meet  array. 
And  lamps  cdong  the  greasy  windows  spr^ui, 
Profuse  of  flowers,  gross,  oily  vapours  shed ; 
Ton  mutter  secret  prayers,  by  fear  devised. 
And  dread  the  sabbaths  of  the  circumcised !" — Pebs.  Sat.  v.  v.  180. 

9.    And  the  king  was  sorry. 

The  Romans  took  special  care  to  avmd  all  iU  omens,  quarrels,  and  bloodshed  on 
their  festal  days  :  this  may  have  been  cause  of  Herod's  sorrow. 

*•  Let  Rome  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  orator,  Restitutus.  A  truce  to  litigation.** 

Mabt.  1.  X.  e/)i^r,  87. 
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2.    Why  do  thy  disciples  iaransgress  (he  tradition  of  the  elders  ?  for  they 
wash  not  their  hands  when  they  eat  bread. 

Telemaclins  and  Pisistratus  airiying  at  the  court  of  Manelami — 

*'  The  fiur  attendantB  washed  them  and  anoixited  them,  with  imgaeiitB." 

HoM.  Ofym.  L  IT.  ▼.  49. 

''Water  for  the  hands!  faring  in  the  table;  we  sop;  weaze  washed;  now  we 
pour  out  the  libations." — Aiustoph.  Fe»p.  y.  1216. 

'*  Let  some  one  fetch  water  qnickly  to  be  poured  on  onr  bands !    Whj  ?  Are  we 
about  to  banquet^  or  what  ?" — ^Ibio.  Jvei^  y.  463. 

''  Those  who  wiU  take  food  from  a  dean  table  mnst  needs  wash." — ^Lucn..  L  xxvi.  y.47. 

11.  Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  month  defileth  a  man ;  but  that  which 
Cometh  ont  of  the  month,  this  defileth  a  man. 

''  Each  one  is  destroyed  by  his  own  yices ;  and  all  things  that  do  injnrj  are  within 
onrselyes." — IAmsasd,  apud  SM.  xxxym. 

14.  They  be  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.     And  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind, 
both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch. 

**  Listen  to  the  advice  of  one  who  himself  reqnires  more  teaching,  even  though  this 
may  seem  as  if  a  blind  man  should  undertake  to  shew  the  way." — ^Hob.  L  l  ^nd,  17. 
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2.    He  answered  and  said  nnto  them,  When  it  is  evening,  ye  say,  It  wiU 

be  fieur  weather :  for  the  sky  is  red. 
8.    And  in  the  morning,  It  will  be  fonl  weather  to  day :  for  the  sky  is  red 

and  lowring.     0  ye  hypocrites,  ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky :  but 

can  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  ? 

'*  Next  mark  the  features  of  the  god  of  day : 
Most  certain  signs  to  mortals  tibey  convey, 
When  fresh  he  breaks  the  portals  of  the  east^ 
And  when  his  wearied  coursers  sink  to  rest. 
K  bright  he  rise,  from  speck  and  tarnish  clear, 
Throughout  the  day  no  rain  or  tempest  fear. 
If  cloudless  his  full  orb  descend  at  night, 
To-morrow's  sun  will  rise  and  shine  as  bright. 
But  if,  returning  to  the  eastern  sky, 
A  hollow  blackness  on  his  centre  He 
Or  north  and  south  his  lengthened  beams  extend : 
These  signs  a  stormy  wind  or  rain  porfcend." — ^Arat.  JHotem,  y.  87. 

Bright  glittering  stars  adorn  night's  spangled  air, 
And  ruddy  evening  skies  foretel  the  morning  fidr." 

Luc.  Pkars.  L  iv.  y.  125. 

"  When  the  clouds  are  red  at  sunset,  tbey  give  promise  of  a  fine  day  on  the 
morrow." — Plin.  ffUt.  not,  1.  xvni.  c  36. 

18.  And  I  say  also  nnto  thee,  That  thon  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock 
I  will  bmld  my  church;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it. 
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"  Slain  by  me  thou  shalt  descend  to  the  gates  of  helL"— HoM.  K  1.  v.  v.  ^^. 

**  I  abjure  thee  by  these  gates  of  helL'^ — ^^SCH.  Agam.  y.  1291. 

**  Vile  infiuny,  contempt  and  poverty, 
All  those  seem  near  the  gates  of  death  to  lie/' 

LucEET.  de  ret,  not.  1.  iiL  v.  &7. 

24.  Then  said  Jesus  nnto  his  disciples,  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself,  and  \akQ  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me. 

^  You  command  impossibilities.  We  are  at  best  but  poor  and  infirm  mortals. 
This  self-denial  is  too  hard  a  lesson  for  ns.  But  do  you  know  why  the  things  commanded 
seem  impossible  ?  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  because  we  think  them  so ;  but  they  are  not  so 
in  &ct.     We  defend  our  vices  because  we  love  them." — Sexeg.  Epiit.  116. 

"  These  ingenuous  or  noble  crosses." — ^Mabt.  1.  x.  ^p^.  82. 

26.  For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ? 

^'  This  waste  of  life  having  once  befallen  mortals,  it  is  not  possible  to  recover  the 
Boul  of  man-" — ^Eubip.  SuppL  v.  775. 

**  Socrates.  You  would  not  be  willing  to  give  your  life  in  exchange  for  all  Greece 
and  for  absolute  dominion  over  all  the  Greeks  and  barbarians  ? 

**  Alcibiadbs.     No  indeed !  For  what  use  could  I  make  of  them  P" 

Plat.  Alcih.  ii.  c.  4. 

"  All  the  gold,  both  on  the  earth  and  under  the  earth,  is  of  no  value  against 
virtue." — Ibid,  de  leg.  1. 1.  c.  1. 

''  There  is  nothing  admirable  in  thee,  but  the  soul.  Nothing  so  great  as  to  be 
compared  with  the  greatness  of  it." — Sinbc,  Epist  8. 
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24.  And  when  they  were  come  to  Capernaum,  they  that  received  tribute 
money  came  to  Peter,  and  said,  Dotii  not  your  master  pay  tribute  ? 

25.  He  saith,  Yes.    And  when  he  was  come  into  the  house,  Jesus  pre- 
vented him,  saying.  What  thinkest  thou  Simon  ?  of  whom  do  the  kmgs 
of  the  earth  take  custom  or  tribute  ?   of  their  own  children   or  of. 
strangers  ? 

26.  Peter  saith  unto  him,  Of  strangers.    Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Then  are 
the  children  free. 

Cicero  speaks  of  the  gold  sent  to  Jerusalem,  which  was  probably  intended  for  the 
service  of  the  temple :  this  application  of  the  tribute  money  would  explain  the  argument 
made  use  of  by  our  Saviour,  intimating  that  as  he  was  the  son  of  God  he  might  be  exempt 
from  the  claim. 

"  As  gold,  under  pretence  of  being  given  to  the  Jews,  was  accustomed  every  year 
to  be  exported  out  of  Italy  and  all  the  provinces,  to  Jerusalem,  Flaocus  issued  an  edict 
establishing  a  law  that  it  should  not  be  lawM  for  gold  to  be  exported  out  of  Asia." 

CicproFlac.  c.  28. 

^  The  immortal  gods  have  shown  how  much  tiiey  care  for  the  Jewish  nation  by 
allo¥nng  its  revenues  to  be  farmed  out  to  the  Roman  contractors,  and  by  its  being  reduced 
to  a  state  of  subjection." — ^Ibid. 

The  Romans,  when  receiving  tribute  from  conquered  nations,  levied  no  taxes  upon 
their  own  people. 
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''  ^miliufi  brought  so  much  money  into  the  public  treasury  from  Macedonia,  that 
the  Roman  people  had  no  occasion  to  pay  any  taxes  until  the  times  of  Hirtins  and  Paosa.'* 

Purr.  PauU  j^til.  c  38. 

"  Paullus  having  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  treasure  of  the  Macedonians,  which 
was  most  immense,  brought  so  much  wealth  into  the  treasury,  that  the  spoils  of  one  com- 
mander put  an  end  to  taxes." — Cic.  de  off.  1.  n.  c.  22. 

'*  ^milius  Paulus,  after  the  defeat  of  king  Perseus,  paid  into  the  public  treasury 
three  hundred  million  of  sesterces,  and  from  thia  period  the  Roman  people  ceased  to  pay 
tribute." — Plin.  Hist  not,  Lxxxin.  c.  17. 
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6.  But  whoBO  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it 
were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  aboat  his  neck,  and 
tAat  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea. 

''  The  greatest  reverence  is  due  to  a  child.  If  yon  are  contemplating  a  disgraceful 
act,  despise  not  your  child's  tender  years ;  but  let  your  infant  son  act  as  a  check  upon 
your  purpose  of  sinning." — JuY.  8(U,  xir.  v.  46. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  other  nations,  to  cast  sacrilegious  and 
other  execrable  men  into  the  sea,  with  a  great  weight  about  their  necks. 

'*  Plulip  han^d  Onomarchus,  and  the  rest  he  caused  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  as 
being  guilty  of  sacrilege." — DiOD.  Sic.  1.  xvi.  c.  35. 

"  Leander  was  sewn  up  in  a  leathern  bag,  and  cast  into  the  sea." 

Plut.  de  muL  virt,  Areiaphila, 

"  I  have  just  seen  a  most  beautiM  creature,  with  her  new-bom  son,  thrust  into  a 
chest  by  her  father,  who  commanded  them  to  be  carried  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
shore  and  cast  into  the  sea." — Lucian.  Dial,  mar,  12. 

*'  Our  ancestors  devised  a  singular  punishment  for  parricides.  They  ordered  them 
to  be  sown  aliye  in  a  sack  and  to  be  cast  into  the  river." — Gio.  pro  Sext  Bosc,  Am,  c.  25. 

**  The  wretches  in  a  raw  ox-hide  are  bound, 
And  with  an  iU-atarred  ape,  poor  sufferer,  drowned  ! " 

Juv.  Sal,  xifi.  V.  155. 

"  An  infant  of  monstrous  size  and  form  having  been  bom  at  Trusino  (a.u.c.  545) 

the  Aruspices  sent  from  Etmria  denounced  this  to  be  a  portent  particularly  horrid,  that 

.  ought  to  be  exterminated  &om  the  Roman  territory,  and  without  being  suffered  to  touch 

the  earth,  drowned  in  the  sea.    Accordingly  they  shut  it  up  alive  in  a  chest,  and  threw  it 

into  the  deep." — Liv.  1.  xxvii.  c,  37. 

15.  Moreover  if  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his 
fault  between  thee  and  him  alone. 

"  Socrates.  It  is  not  usual,  Melitus  ;  to  accuse  men  before  this  court  for  unde- 
signed offences,  but  to  take  them  apart  and  admonish  them." — Plat.  8ocr,  apol,  c.  18. 

20.  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I 
in  the  midst  of  them. 

«  True  reason  will  find  a  temple  everywhere ;  for  it  is  the  mind  that  holds  com- 
munion with  God." — ^Menand.  apud  Justin,  de  monarch,  Dei. 

*'  Gk)d  himself  ministers  to  man,  and  is  everywhere  present  and  easy  of  access  to 
all."_SBNBC.  Epist,  95. 

21.  Then  came  Peter  to  him,  and  said,  Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  brother  siq 
against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  ?  till  seven  times  ? 
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22.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  say  not  unto  thee,  Until  seven  times :  but, 
Until  seventy  times  seven. 

''  A  good  man  will  pardon  an  injury  provided  he  can  do  it  without  breach  of  piety 
and  fidelity ;  that  is,  if  the  whole  of  the  injury  appertains  to  his  own  person." 

Senec.  lEpUt.  81. 

25.  Forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord  commanded  him  to  be  sold, 
and  his  wife,  and  children,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  payment  to  be 
made. 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  it  was  ordained  that  insolvent  debtors  should  be 
given  up  to  their  creditors  bound  in  fetters  and  cords.  Though  they  did  not  en- 
tirely lose  ihe  rights  of  freemen  they  were  in  actual  slavery,  and  often  treated  more 
harshly  even  than  slaves. 

"  One  who  had  been  a  centurion  in  the  army  complained  that  in  consequence  of 
debts  incurred  during  the  war,  he  had  been  dragged  by  a  creditor,  not  into  servitude,  but 
into  a  place  of  correction,  or  rather  of  execution.  He  then  shewed  his  back,  disfigpired 
with  the  marks  of  fresh  stripes." — Liv.  1.  u.  c.  23. 
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19.  Thon  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

*^  Cyrus  appears  to  me  to  love  those  whom  he  perceives  to  be  brave  and  valiant, 
no  less  than  he  loves  himself." — ^Xsn.  Ctfrop,  L  ii.  c.  3. 

*'  When  a  wise  man  displays  that  benevolence  which  is  so  extensively  diffused 
towards  one  who  is  endowed  with  equal  virtue,  then  that  phenomenon  takes  place  which, 
though  to  some  people  altogether  incredible,  is  a  necessary  consequence,  that  he  loves 
himself  not  more  dearly  than  he  loves  his  friend." — Cic.  de  leg,  1. 1.  c.  12. 

'*  Friendship  is  not  to  be  maintained  unless  we  love  our  friends  as  well  as  we  love 
ourselves." — Ibid,  defin.  1. 1.  c.  20. 

23.  Then  said  Jesus  nnto  his  disciples,  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  That  a  rich 
man  shall  hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  be  exceeding  good  and  exceeding  rich." 

Plat,  de  leg,  1.  v.  c.  12. 
''  'Tis  rare,  when  riches  cannot  taint  the  mind. 
In  CroBSus'  wealth,  a  Numa's  soul  to  find." — I^Dlbt.  1.  xi.  epig,  5. 

26.  With  God  all  things  are  possible. 

"  By  powers  immortal  all  things  may  be  done." — Soph.  Ajax^  v.  86. 
"All  things  are  easy  for  God  to  do,  and  nothing  is  impossible." — Jjimfragm, 

27.  Behold,  we  have  forsaken  all,  and  followed  thee. 

"  Anaxagoras,  following  the  dictates  of  enthusiasm,  and  wrapped  in  sublime  en- 
quiries, quitted  his  house  and  left  his  lands  untilled  and  desolate." — Plut.  Pericl.  c.  16. 


MATTHEW  XX. 
2.     He  agreed  with  the  labourers  for  a  penny  a  day. 

"  The  Roman  soldiers  required  that  their  pay  should  be  a  denarius,  or  sixteen  ases 
per  day." — Tag.  An,  1. 1.  c.  17. 
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16.  Many  be  called,  but  few  chosen. 

"  There  are,  saj  those  who  preside  at  the  mysteries,  many  waad-bearen,  bat  few 
inspired." — Plat.  Phado^  c.  18. 

21.  And  he  said  unto  her,  What  wilt  thou  ?     She  saith  nnto  him.  Grant 
that  these  my  two  sons  may  sit,  the  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the 
other  on  the  left,  in  thy  kingdom. 
The  right  hand  was  the  seat  of  hononr. 

*'  Rich  rewards  await  the  grateftd  choir 
That  still  to  Phoebus  tune  the  living  lyre ; 
From  him  all  honour  springs,  and  high  above 
He  sits  in  power,  at  the  right  hand  of  Jove." 

Gallim.  H,  in  Apol.  r.  28. 

MATTHEW  XXI. 

2.  Saying  unto  them,  Go  into  the  village  over  against  yon,  and  straight- 
way ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  witii  her :  loose  themy  and 
bring  them  unto  me. 

3.  And  if  any  man  say  ought  unto  you,  ye  shall  say,  the  Lord  hath  need 
of  them ;  and  straightway  he  will  send  them. 

'*  Lyenrgos  enacted  that  those  who  required  them  should  use  their  neighbours' 
horses  ;  and  if  any  one  is  sick,  or  in  want  of  a  chariot,  or  desirous  of  reaching  some  place 
quickly,  when  he  sees  a  horse  anywhere,  he  takes  it,  and  having  noiade  a  proper  use  of  it, 
restores  it." — ^Xbn.  Laced,  retp.  c.  7. 

8.    And  a  very  great  multitude  spread  their  garments  m  the  way ;  others 
cut  down  branches  from  the  trees,  and  strawed  them  in  the  way. 
On  the  return  of  Agamemnon,  Clytemnestra  exclaims  to  her  attendants — 

"  Haste,  ye  virgins,  to  whose  care 
This  pleasing  office  is  entrusted,  spread 
The  streets  with  tapestry;  let  the  gpnound  be  cover'd 
With  richest  puiple,  leading  to  the  palace ; 
That  honour,  with  just  state,  may  grace  his  entry." 
Agamemnon  replies — 

'*  These  are  the  honours  we  should  pay  the  gods. 
For  mortal  man  to  tread  on  ornaments 
Of  rich  embroid'ry — No  :  I  dare  not  do  it : 
Bespect  me  as  a  man,  not  as  a  god. 
Why  shoidd  my  foot  pollute  these  vests,  that  glow 
With  various  tinctured  radiance  ?" 
Clynmestra  prevails  with  him,  and  says — 

*'  I  had  vow'd  his  foot  should  tread 
On  many  a  vestment,  when  the  victims  bled, — 
The  hallow'd  pledge  which  this  fond  heart  devis'd 
For  his  return." — M^cn,  Agam.  v.  908. 
*'  When  Cato  left  Macedonia  to  return  to  Rome,  the  soldiers  spread  their  garments 
in  the  way  and  kissed  his  hand :  instances  of  esteem  which  few  generals  met  with  fix>m 
the  Romans  in  those  times." — Plut.  Cato  Min,  c.  12. 

12.  The  tables  of  the  money  changers. 

These  were  generally  set  up  in  the  market  places  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

"  I  once  heard  you  boasting  in  the  market  place,  by  the  tables  of  the  usurers." 

Plat.  Hipp,  mm,  c.  10. 
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**  Commisfiionera  were  appointed  for  the  payment  of  debts,  tables  being  placed  in 
the  fomm  with  money  for  the  purpose." — Liv.  1.  vii.  c.  21. 

15.  And  when  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  saw  the  wonderful  things  that 
he  did,  and  the  children  crying  in  the  temple,  and  saying,  Hosanna  to 
the  son  of  David ;  they  were  sore  displeased. 

"  The  Egyptians  ascribe  particnlar  importance  to  the  words  of  children,  and  regard 
them  as  presages,  especially  those  uttered  in  the  temples." — Plut.  de  Ind.  et  Onrid.  c.  14. 

19.  And  when  he  saw  a  fig  tree  in  the  way,  he  came  to  it,  and  found  no- 
thing thereon,  but  leaves  only,  and  said  unto  it,  Let  no  fruit  grow  on 
thee  henceforward  for  ever.    And  presently  the  fig  tree  withered  away. 

"  The  carob,  sometimes  called  the  Egyptian  fig,  grows  in  Syria.  It  is  always 
covered  with  leaves,  and  bears  a  white  flower  with  a  very  powerful  odour.  When  the 
fruit  of  the  preceding  year  is  gathered,  about  the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  fresh  fruit  imme- 
diately makes  its  appearance;  after  which  the  tree  blossoms  while  the  constellation 
Arctnrns  is  above  the  horizon,  and  the  winter  imparts  nourishment  to  the  fruit." 

Plin.  Hist  not.  1.  xiii.  c.  16. 

'*  Not  without  some  direM  presage  is  it  that  the  fig-tree  which  was  in  the  forum 
at  Rome  has  withered  away,  though,  thanks  to  the  care  of  the  priesthood,  it  has  since 
been  replaced." — Ibid.  1.  xv.  c.  18. 

31.  The  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d  before  you. 

Epictetus  exclaims,  of  the  Academics  who  denied  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses — 

**  By  Jupiter,  one  might  sooner  hope  to  convince  the  most  unnatural  debauchees, 
than  those  who  are  thus  dead  and  blind  to  their  own  evils." — Epigt.  L  n.  c.  20. 
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11.  And  when  the  king  came  in  to  see  the  gnests,  he  saw  there  a  man 
which  had  not  on  a  wedding  garment* 

It  was  tiiought  very  wrong  by  the  Romans  for  any  one  to  appear  at  a  banquet 
without  the  proper  habit. 

"  Come,  let  some  one  give  me  here  a  marriage  cloak." — ^Aristoph.  jiv.  v.  1692. 
"  This  rascal  is  marching  cdong  in  his  white  garb  (like  a  bridegroom)." 

Platjt.  Caiin,  act.  n.  sc.  8. 
"  Why  did  you  attend  at  the  banquet  jriven  by  Quintus  Arrius  in  a  black  robe  ? 
Whom  did  you  ever  see  do  such  a  thing  b^ore  r  Whom  did  you  ever  hear  of?  " 

Cio.  in  Fat.  c.  12. 
"  As,  in  his  pride,  a  tribe-invited  guest 
Carries  his  cap  and  slippers  to  a  feast,  Ac." — Hob,  1. 1.  epiat  18. 


MATTHEW  XXm. 
8.    They  say,  and  do  not. 

Lucian  says  of  the  Sophists — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  find  out  two  more  discordant  things  in  the  world  than  their 
discourses  and  their  actions." — Fu^it,  c.  19. 
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*'  We  wlio  are  called  Stoics  saj  one  thing  and  do  another.  We  talk  well  and  act 
ill."— Epict.  1.  m.  c.  7. 

6.  They  love  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,  and  the  chief  seats  in  the 
synagogues. 

Martial  ridicales  the  affectation  of  appearing  npon  the  front  benches, 

*'  Bufns,  do  yon  see  jon  person  who  is  always  sitting  bejewelled  and  perfumed, 
upon  the  front  benches  P  "—Mast.  1.  u.  epi^,  29. 

8.    All  ye  are  brethren. 

'*  The  original  legislator  of  the  Christians  taught  them  that  they  were  all  brothers." 

LuciAK.  de  mart,  Tereg,  c.  13. 

12.  Whosoever  shall  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased. 

*'  You  may  have  observed  how  the  thunder-bolt  of  heaven  chastises  the  insolence 
of  the  more  enormous  animals,  whilst  it  passes  over  without  ii\juring  the  weak  and  insig- 
nificant :  before  these  weapons  of  the  gods  jou  must  have  seen  how  the  proudest  palace 
and  the  lofdest  tree  fidl  and  perish." — ^Hdt.  L  vii.  c.  10. 

16.  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  compass  sea 
and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  when  he  is  made,  ye  make  him 
twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  tiian  yourselves. 

The  £eal  of  the  Jews  in  making  proselytes  was  proverbial,  even  among  the 
heathen — 

"  I'll  force  you,  like  the  proselyting  Jews, 
To  be,  like  us,  a  brother  of  the  Muse." — HoB.  1. 1.  8ai.  4. 

*'  The  bad  man  wishes  the  good  man  to  be  bad  that  he  mf^  be  like  himself." 

Plaut.  Trmum.  Act.  n.  sc.  2. 

18.  Whosoever  shall  swear  by  the  altar. 

It  was  the  custom  of  all  the  gentile  nations  to  swear  by  the  altar,  touching  it  at 
the  same  time  with  their  hands.     See  notes  on  Judges  viii.  33. 

'*  To  thee  we  raise  altars  by  which  we  may  swear." — Hob.  1.  ii.  ^isi,  1.  v.  16. 

<<  TTiLTni1nn.r  brought  his  SOU  Hannibal  to  the  altars  and  compelled  him  to  swear  by 
the  consecrated  victims  that  he  would  show  himself  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  people." 

Liv.  1.XXI.  cl. 

''  There  are,  who  think  that  chance  is  all  in  all. 
That  no  First  Cause  directs  the  Eternal  ball ; 
These  rush  to  every  shrine,  with  equal  ease, 
And,  owning  none,  swear  by  what  power  you  please." 

Juv.  Sat.  xiu.  V.  86. 

*'  Then  he  will  swear,  then  to  the  altar  come, 
And  sell  deep  perjuries  for  a  paltry  sum." — ^Ibid.  xiv.  v.  219. 

22.  He  that  shall  swear  by  heaven,  sweareth  by  the  throne  of  God. 

*'  When  the  Scythians  desire  to  use  the  most  solemn  kind  of  oath,  they  swear  by 
the  king's  throne."— Hot.  Liv.  c.  68. 

28.  Woe  nnto  yon,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  pay  tithe  of 
mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith :  these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and 
not  to  leave  the  other  undone. 

"  Shew  your  gratitude  to  Heaven,  not  only  by  sacrifices,  but  by  a  sacred  observ-* 
ance  of  all  oaths :  the  first  shows  indeed  munificence  ;  but  the  latter  only,  a  truly  good 
and  noble  disposition."— Isocb.  Orat,  1. 
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"  This  is  the  dispute  between  Jews,  and  Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  and  Romans :  not 
whether  sanctity  be  preferable  to  all  things,  but  whether  the  eating  swines'  flesh  be  con- 
sistent with  sanctity  or  not." — Epict.  1. 1.  c.  22. 

27.  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  for  ye  are  like  unto 
whited  sepiQchres,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are 
within  full  of  dead  meris  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness. 

*'  I  behold  myself  with  a  sort  of  pity,  comparing  myself  with  those  famous  colossal 
statues  of  a  Phydias,  Myron,  or  Praxiteles,  which  are  as  to  outward  effect,  wonderfully 
wrought  of  ivory  or  gold,  a  superb  Jupiter  or  Neptune,  who  in  a  majestic  attitude  grasps 
in  his  right  hand  the  thunderbolt  or  the  mighty  trident :  but  on  looking  vrithin  we  see 
nothing  but  the  cross  bars  and  wedges,  and  railB  that  are  inserted  to  hold  the  several 
parts  together,  and  mingled  with  a  quantity  of  pitch,  clay,  and  mortar ;  in  short,  pre- 
senting a  shapeless  disgusting  sight ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  rats  and  mice,  who  frequently 
keep  house  and  carry  on  their  business  there." — Lucian.  OalluSf  c.  24. 

"  There's  no  trusting  to  the  outside." — Juv.  8(U,  n.  v.  8. 

*86.  All  these  things  shall  come  upon  this  generation. 

A  generation  does  not  signify  a  whole  century,  but  a  third  part,  according  to 
Clemens  ^exandrinus,  and  others.  In  Hesychius  the  word  is  taken  to  signify  either  the 
life  of  a  man,  or  thirty  years,  or  twenty-five,  or  twenty.     It  is  said  of  Nestor — 

'*  Two  generations  now  had  pass'd  away, 
Wise  by  his  rules,  and  happy  by  his  swav ; 
Two  ages  o'er  his  native  realm  he  reign'd. 
And  now  the  example  of  the  third  remain'd." — ^HoM.  II,  L  i.  v.  250. 

*'  Three  generations  are  equal  to  one  hundred  years,  and  therefore  three  hundred 
generations  are  the  same  as  ten  thousand  years." — Hdt.  1. 11.  c.  142. 

87.  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest 
them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  Aer 
wings,  and  ye  would  not ! 

"  O  city  !  city  !" — Bump.  Hipp,  v.  884. — Aristoph.  Acham,  v.  27. 

"  O  Prasisa,  thrice  wretched,  and  five  times,  and  many  tens  of  times,  how  shalt 
thou  perish  this  day !     O  Megara !  Megara ! 

"  O  Sicily  !  how  shalt  thou  too,  be  destroyed  !" — ^Ibid.  Pimt,  v.  242. 
*'  Hail  citizens  of  Athens,  dwelling  under  the  wing  of  Pallas  !" 

^scH.  Eumen.  v.  1001. 

"  These  are  the  sons  of  Hercules,  whom  crouching  down  I  guard  as  a  bird  does  a 
brood  under  her  wings." — Eurip.  Here,  fur,  v.  71. 

'*  Behold  I,  bound,  am  sent  below  the  earth !  Mother,  mother,  under  thy  wing  I 
descend  vrith  thee !" — ^Ibid.  Andrcm,  v.  502. 


"  O  child,  why  dost  thou  seize  me  with  thy  hand  and  ding  to  my  garments, 
ing  under  my  wing  like  a  nestling  ?" — ^Ibid.  Troad.  v.  745. 
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1.  And  Jesus  went  out,  and  departed  from  the  temple :  and  his  disciples 
came  to  him  for  to  shew  him  the  huildings  of  the  temple. 

2.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  See  ye  not  all  these  things  ?  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  There  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon  another,  that 
that  shall  not  be  thrown  down. 
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"  We  who  are  called  Stoics  say  one  thing  and  do  another.  We  talk  well  and  act 
ill."— Bpict.  1.  in,  c.  7. 

6.  They  love  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,  and  the  chief  seats  in  the 
synagogues. 

Martial  ridicules  the  affectation  of  appearing  upon  the  front  benches, 

''  Bufus,  do  YOU  see  jon  person  who  is  always  sitting  bejewelled  and  perfumed, 
npon  the  front  bendies  ?  " — -Mast.  1.  n.  epig,  29. 

8.    All  ye  are  brethren. 

''  The  original  legislator  of  the  Christians  taught  them  that  they  were  all  brothers." 

LuciAN.  de  mart.  Pereg,  c.  18. 

12.  Whosoever  shall  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased. 

'*  You  may  have  observed  how  the  thunder-bolt  of  heaven  chastises  the  insolence 
of  the  more  enormous  animals,  whilst  it  passes  over  without  injuring  the  weak  and  insig- 
nificant :  before  these  weapons  of  the  gods  you  must  have  seen  how  the  proudest  palace 
and  the  loftiest  tree  fidl  and  perish." — Hdt.  1.  vn.  c.  10. 

16.  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  compass  sea 
and  land  to  maJke  one  proselyte,  and  when  he  is  made,  ye  make  him 
twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  yourselves. 

The  zeal  of  the  Jews  in  making  proselytes  was  proverbial,  even  among  the 
heathen — 

"  111  force  you,  like  the  proselyting  Jews, 
To  be,  like  us,  a  brother  of  the  Muse.'* — Hob.  1. 1.  Sai.  4. 

*'  The  bad  man  wishes  the  good  man  to  be  bad  that  he  may  be  like  himself." 

Plaut.  Trwum.  Act.  n.  sc.  2. 

18.  Whosoever  shall  swear  by  the  altar. 

It  was  the  custom  of  all  the  gentile  nations  to  swear  by  the  altar,  touching  it  at 
the  same  time  with  their  hands.     See  notes  on  Judges  viii.  33. 

"  To  thee  we  raise  altars  by  which  we  may  swear." — Hob.  1.  ii.  Epist,  1.  v.  16. 

''  TTiLTni1nn.r  brought  his  SOU  Hannibal  to  the  altars  and  compelled  him  to  swear  by 
the  consecrated  victims  that  he  would  show  himself  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  people." 

Liv.  Lxxi.  cl. 

"  There  are,  who  think  that  chance  is  all  in  all. 
That  no  First  Cause  directs  the  Eternal  ball ; 
These  rush  to  every  shrine,  with  equal  ease. 
And,  owning  none,  swear  by  what  power  you  please." 

Juv.  Sat.  xiu.  V.  86. 

*'  Then  he  will  swear,  then  to  the  altar  come. 
And  sell  deep  perjuries  for  a  paltry  sum." — ^Ibid.  xiv.  v.  219. 

22.  He  that  shall  swear  by  heaven,  sweareth  by  the  throne  of  God. 

''When  the  S^thians  desire  to  use  the  most  solemn  kind  of  oath,  they  swear  by 
the  king's  throne."— Hdt.  1.  iv.  c  68. 

23.  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  pay  tithe  of 
mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith :  these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and 
not  to  leave  the  other  undone. 

"  Shew  your  gratitude  to  Heaven,  not  only  by  sacrifices,  but  by  a  sacred  observ- 
ance of  all  oaths :  the  first  shows  indeed  munificence ;  but  the  latter  only,  a  truly  good 
and  noble  disposition." — Isocb.  Orat,  1. 
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"  This  IB  the  dispute  between  Jews,  and  Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  and  Romans :  not 
whether  sanctity  be  preferable  to  all  things,  bat  whether  the  eating  swines'  flesh  be  con- 
sistent with  sanctity  or  not." — Epict.  1. 1.  c.  22. 

27.  Woe  nnto  yon,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  for  ye  are  like  nnto 
whited  sepnlchres,  which  indeed  appear  beantiM  outward,  but  are 
within  full  of  dead  menB  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness. 

"  I  behold  myself  with  a  sort  of  pity,  comparing  myself  with  those  famous  colossal 
statues  of  a  Phydiais,  Myron,  or  Praxiteles,  which  are  as  to  outward  effect,  wonderfully 
wrought  of  ivory  or  gold,  a  superb  Jupiter  or  Neptune,  who  in  a  majestic  attitude  grasps 
in  his  right  hand  the  thunderbolt  or  the  mighty  trident :  but  on  looking  within  we  see 
nothing  but  the  cross  bars  and  wedges,  and  rails  that  are  inserted  to  hold  the  several 
parts  together,  and  mingled  with  a  quantity  of  pitch,  clay,  and  mortar ;  in  short,  pre- 
senting a  shapeless  disgusting  sight ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  rats  and  mice,  who  firequently 
keep  house  and  carry  on  their  business  there." — Luoun.  OaUuSj  c.  24 

"  There's  no  trusting  to  the  outside.'' — Juv.  Sai.  n.  v.  8. 

*86.  All  these  things  shall  come  upon  this  generation. 

A  generation  does  not  signify  a  whole  century,  but  a  third  part,  according  to 
Clemens  Alezandrinus,  and  others.  In  Hesychius  the  word  is  taken  to  signify  either  the 
Hfe  of  a  man,  or  thirty  years,  or  twenty-five,  or  twenty.     It  is  said  of  Nestor — 

"  Two  generations  now  had  pass'd  away, 
Wise  by  his  rules,  and  happy  by  his  swav ; 
Two  ages  o'er  his  native  r^hn  he  reign'd. 
And  now  the  example  of  the  third  renudn'd." — Hoh.  II.  L  i.  v.  250. 

"  Three  generations  are  equal  to  one  hundred  years,  and  therefore  three  hundred 
generations  are  the  same  as  ten  thousand  years." — Hdt.  1.  n.  c.  142. 

87.  0  Jerusalem^  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest 
them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  Aer 
wings,  and  ye  would  not ! 

**  O  city !  city !" — Eubip.  Hipp.  v.  884. — Aristoph.  Ackam.  v.  27. 

*'  O  PrasiflB,  thrice  wretched,  and  five  times,  and  many  tens  of  times,  how  shalt 
thou  perish  this  day  !     O  Megara !  Megara ! 

"  O  Sicily !  how  shalt  thou  too,  be  destroyed  !" — Ibid.  P«p,  v.  242. 

"  Hail  citizens  of  Athens,  dwelling  under  the  wing  of  Pallas  !" 

^SCH.  EmueH.  v.  1001. 

'*  These  are  the  sons  of  Hercules,  whom  crouching  down  I  guard  as  a  bird  does  a 
brood  under  her  wings." — EuRiP.  Here,  fur.  v.  71. 

"  Behold  I,  bound,  am  sent  below  the  earth !  Mother,  mother,  under  thy  wing  I 
descend  with  thee  I" — Ibid.  Androm.  v.  602. 

'^  O  child,  why  dost  thou  seize  me  with  thy  hand  and  ding  to  my  garments, 
crouching  under  my  wing  like  a  nestling  P" — ^Ibid.  Troad,  v.  745. 
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1.  And  Jesus  went  out,  and  departed  from  the  temple :  and  his  disciples 
came  to  him  for  to  shew  him  the  buildings  of  the  temple. 

2.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them.  See  ye  not  all  these  things  ?  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  There  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon  another,  that 
that  shall  not  be  thrown  down. 
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^  Jemsalem  was  a  BtroBghold,  situated  on  a  rock,  well  fortified  and  supplied  with 
water  within,  but  extemallj  parched  with  drought.  A  ditch  was  cat  in  the  rock,  sizty 
feet  in  depth,  and  in  width  250  feet.  On  the  wall  of  the  temple  were  built  towers,  con- 
structed of  the  materials  procured  when  the  ditch  was  excavated.  The  city  was  laken, 
it  is  said,  by  waiting  for  the  day  of  fast,  on  which  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  abstain- 
ing from  all  work.  Pompey  filled  up  the  ditch  and  threw  bridges  over  it.  He  gave 
orders  to  rase  all  the  walls,  and  he  destroyed,  as  fiir  as  was  in  his  power,  the  haunts  of 
the  robbers  and  the  treasure-holds  of  the  tyrants." — Stbab.  L  xvi.  c.2. 

'*  Pompey  subdued  the  Jews,  sent  their  king  Aristobulus,  prisoner  to  Rome,  and 
rased  the  waUs  of  Jerusalem,  a  very  great  and  holy  city  in  that  country.  Ptolemy  the 
first  King  of  Egypt,  had  before  done  the  same.  Vespasian  likewise  took  and  pillaged  it ; 
and  the  last  time  it  was  taken  was  by  Adrian." — ^App.  de  bell,  Syr.  c.  16. 

'^  The  situation  of  Jerusalem  was  steep  and  high,  and  fortified  besides  with  works 
and  ramparts,  such  as  would  have  proved  a  sufficient  defence  even  to  a  place  standing  on 
a  plain.  There  were  two  hills  immensely  high,  and  enclosed  by  a  wcdl  built  purposely 
crooked  with  angles  and  windings.  They  had  stlso  great  towers,  some  built  upon  the 
summit,  and  raised  sixty  feet  high,  others  upon  the  sides  of  the  hills  mounting  up  to  a* 
hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  temple  was  raised  like  a  great  castle  and  enclosed  with 
fortifications  of  its  own,  in  structure  and  strength  superior  to  aU  the  others.  Even  the 
portals  and  cloisters  built  round  the  temple  were  a  noble  fortress." 

Tac.  Eist  1.  v.  c.  11,  12. 

7.  For  nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom  : 
and  there  shall  be  £a.mines,  and  pestilences,  and  earthquakes,  in  divers 
places. 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius  Ciesar  there  were  &mines  and  eartliquakes  not  only  in 
Judaea,  but  in  Rome  and  various  other  places — 

"  During  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  occasioned  by  bad  crops  for  several  successive 
years,  Claudius  was  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum  by  the  mob,  who  so  abused  him, 
at  the  same  time  pelting  him  with  firagments  of  bread,  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
escaping  into  the  palace  by  a  back  door.  He  therefore  used  all  possible  means  to  bring 
provisions  into  the  city,  even  in  the  winter." — Suetok.  Claud,  c.  19. 

"  Many  prodigies  happened  this  year.  (a.d.  52.)  Among  them  was  reckoned 
the  barrenness  of  the  season  and  the  effect  of  it,  &mine.  Nor  were  the  complaints  of  the 
people  confined  to  houses  and  comers ;  they  even  gathered  in  tumultuous  crowds  around 
the  prince.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  then  in  Rome  but  just  provision  for  fifteen  days." 

Tao,  Afin.  Lxii.  C.43. 

**  The  city  of  Apamea  having  been  overturned  by  an  earthquake,  a  remission  of 
tribute  was  granted  for  five  years." — Ibid.  c.  58. 

"  In  this  year  (a.d.  62)  Laodicea,  one  of  the  capital  cities  of  Asia,  having  been 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  rose  again  by  her  own  ability  and  means  into  her  former 
lustre." — Ibbo.  1.  xiv.  c.  27. 

**  During  the  consulship  of  Begulus  and  Yirginius,  an  earthquake  devastated 
Campania ;  and  that  too  in  the  month  of  February,  although  our  ancestors  were  in  the 
habit  of  assuring  themselves  that  no  such  calamity  would  ever  happen  during  the  winter. 
Pompeii  was  destroyed,  and  much  of  the  surrounding  country." 

Seneo.  Quosit.  not.  1.  vi.  c.  1. 

"  As  GaJba  was  entering  Kome  (a.d.  68)  he  was  welcomed  by  an  earthquake." 

SuBT.  6ul6.c.lS.» 

8.  All  these  are  the  beginning  of  sorrows. 

9.  Then  shall  they  deUver  yon  np  to  he  afflicted,  and  shall  kill  yon  :  and 
ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  nations  for  my  name's  sake. 

10.  And  then  shall  many  be  offended,  and  shall  betray  one  another,  and 
shall  hate  one  another. 
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The  persecntioiiB  suffered  hj  the  early  Christiaiis  tfre  mentioned  by  Latin  his- 
torians and  alluded  to  incidentally  by  philosophers  and  poets ;  by  whom,  however,  their 
noble  fortitude  and  faithftdness  is  attributed  to  stubbornness  and  obstinacy. 

"Nero  being  charged  by  the  populace  with  having  caused  the  conflagration 
of  Borne,  transferred  the  guilt  upon  fictitious  criminals,  and  subjected  to  exquisite 
tortures,  and  doomed  to  executions  singularly  cruel,  those  people  who,  for  their  detestable 
crimes,  were  already  in  truth,  universally  abhorred,  and  known  to  the  vulgar  by  the  name 
of  Christians.  First,  therefore,  were  seized  such  as  freely  owned  their  sect ;  then  a  vast 
multitude  by  them  discovered ;  and  all  were  convicted,  not  so  much  for  the  imputed 
crime  of  burning  Rome  as  for  their  hatred  and  enmity  to  human  kind.  To  their  death 
and  torture  were  added  the  aggravations  of  cruel  sport ;  for  either  they  were  disguised  in 
the  skins  of  savage  beasts,  and  exposed  to  the  teeth  of  devouring  dogs,  or  they  were 
hoisted  up  alive,  and  nailed  to  crosses ;  or  wrapt  in  combustible  vestments,  and  set  up  as 
torches,  tiiat  after  nightfall  they  might  be  kindled  to  illuminate  the  night." 

Tac.  Jnn.  1.  XV.  c.  44. 

"  Nero  inflicted  punishments  on  the  Christians,  a  sort  of  people  who  held  a  new 
and  impious  superstition." — Suet.  Nero,  c.  16. 

The  following  alludes,  doubtless,  to  the  punishment  of  the  Christians  described 
in  the  foregoing  extract  from  Tacitus.  The  poet  is  describing  the  cruelties  exercised 
under  Nero's  g^venment  :— 

"  Now,  let  a  line 
But  glance  at  Tigellinus  and  you  shine. 
Chained  to  a  stake  in  pitchy  robes,  and  light, 
(Lugubrious  torch  !)  Uie  deepening  shades  of  night ; 
Or,  writhing  on  a  hook,  are  dragged  aronnd, 
And  with  your  mangled  members,  plough  the  ground." 

Juv.  Sat.  I.  V.  155. 

"  If  that  Mucins,  whom  we  lately  beheld  in  the  arena  in  the  morning,  and  who 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  blazing  fire,  appears  to  you  to  be  a  man  of  patience,  fortitude  and 
endurance,  you  have  no  more  sense  than  the  men  of  Abdera ;  for  when  a  man  is  com- 
manded, witii  the  alternative  of  the  pitched  shirt  before  his  eyes,  to  bum  his  hand  it 
would  hie  more  courageous  to  say, '  I  will  not  bum  it.'  " — Mabt.  1.  x.  epig.  25. 

The  following  refer  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  at  a  later  period,  viz.,  about 
seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Christ.  Pliny,  the  younger,  writes  to  Trajan  to  enquire 
what  conrse  he  is  to  pursue  towards  the  Christians,  of  whom  he  says  there  are  many  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages;  the  superstition  having,  he  adds,  seized  not  cities  only,  but 
smaller  towns  Sblso  and  the  open  country. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  they  should  be  sought  after  and  punished  ;  nor  whether 
any  distinction  should  be  made  in  regard  to  age  and  strength ;  nor  whether  those  who 
recant  should  be  pardoned.  Hitherto  I  have  c^opted  the  following  plan  with  those  who 
have  been  accused  to  me  as  Christians.  I  asked  them  whether  they  were  Christians  or 
no ;  if  they  confessed  I  threatened  them  with  punishment ;  and  if  they  persisted  1  com- 
manded them  to  be  led  forth  ;  for  I  did  not  doubt  that  whatever  might  be  their  crime 
they  deserved  punishment  for  their  perverse  and  inflexible  obstinacy." — Plik.  L  x.  epiaL  96. 

The  reply  of  Trajan  makes  it  evident  that  the  punishments  which  the  martyrs 
endured,  were  willingly  submitted  to  for  the  sake  of  their  &ith ;  since  they  might  have 
been  absolved  if  they  had  consented  to  abjure  their  profession. 

'*  The  Christians  are  not  to  be  sought  for :  if  they  are  brought  before  you  and 
accused  they  must  be  punished :  those  however  who  deny  that  they  are  Christians,  and 
give  proof  of  the  fact  by  worshipping  our  gods,  although  suspected  as  to  the  past,  are  to  be 
pardoned  on  account  of  their  repentance." — Ibid,  ^nst,  97. 

"  It  is  possible  that  a  man  may  arrive  at  this  fearless  temper,  and  become  indifferent 
to  danger  from  madness  or  habit,  as  the  Galileans." — Epict.  1.  iv.  o.  7. 


from  ol 


'*  Let  this  preparation  of  the  mind  for  death  arise  from  its  own  judgment,  and  not 
obstinacy  like  the  Christians." — M.  Anton.  Mei,  1.  xi.  c.  3. 


22.  And  except  those  days  should  be  shortened,  there  should  no  flesh  be 
saved  :  but  for  the  elect's  sake  those  days  shaJl  be  shortened. 
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'*  Titns  himself  had  tu>me  before  his  ejes  with  all  its  opulence,  and  its  many 
pleasnreB,  and  it  seemed  tedious  to  wait  for  the  enjoyment  of  these  unless  Jemsalem 
was  razed  without  delay."— Tac.  Hist.  1.  v.  c.  11. 

28.  For  wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together. 

The  eagle  was  the  ensign  of  the  Roman  militia.  Dion  says  this  was  "  a  little  shrine 
with  a  golden  eagle  in  it."  The  Persians  had  the  same,  but  only  as  a  royal  standard, 
one  for  the  whole  army ;  the  Bomans,  on  the  contrary,  carried  two  in  every  legion.  The 
author  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  prophesying  of  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  power,  says — 
"  The  glory  of  the  eagl&-bearing  legions  shall  falL" 

*'  Caius  Marius,  in  his  second  consulship,  appointed  the  eagles  for  the  Roman 
legions :  before  that  it  had  been  the  first,  but  had  four  others  to  bear  it  company,  the 
wolf,  the  minotaur,  the  horse,  and  the  boar.  But  these  four  grew  out  of  use,  and  only 
the  eagle  was  brought  out.  Marius  wholly  abdicated  the  rest.  Since  then  it  has  been 
remarked  that  hardly  ever  has  a  Roman  legion  encamped  for  the  winter  without  a  pair 
of  eagles  making  their  appearance  at  the  spot." — Plin.  HisL  not,  1.  x.  c.  5. 

45.  Who  then  is  a  faithful  and  wise  servant,  whom  his  lord  hath  made 
ruler  over  his  household,  to  give  them  meat  in  due  season  ? 

46.  Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom  his  lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  so 
doing. 

'*  Do  you  not  know  that  both  sickness  and  death  must  overtake  us  ?  At  what 
employment  P  The  husbandman  at  his  plough ;  the  sailor  on  his  voyage.  For  my  part, 
I  would  be  taken  engaged  in  nothing,  but  in  the  care  of  my  own  facidty  of  choice,  how 
to  render  it  undisturbed,  unrestrained,  free,  that  I  may  be  able  to  say  to  Gk)d, '  Bjave  I 
transgressed  thy  commands  ? '  &c." — EncT.  L  in.  c.  5. 

51.  He  shall  cut  him  asunder. 

This  punishment  was  inflicted  in  the  old  times  on  those  who  were  fiJse  to  their 
creditors,  rebels  to  their  king,  or  traitors ;  but  the  verb  signifies  here,  figuratively,  to 
scourge  with  the  utmost  severity.     See  Heb.  xL  37. 

"  In  a  well  regulated  house  no  one  comes  and  says,  '  I  ought  to  be  the  manager 
here.'  If  he  doth,  and  the  master  returns  and  sees  him  insolently  giving  orders,  he  drags 
him  out,  and  hath  him  whipped." — Epict.  1.  iii.  c.  22. 

"  Only  touch  me ;  I*U  cut  you  asunder  in  a  moment." — Plaut.  Trvctd.  Act  n.  sc.  3. 

"  Of  the  inhuman  custom  of  cutting  and  dividing  up  the  human  body  on  account 
of  debts  due,  it  is  painful  even  to  speak." — ^Aul.  Okll.  1.  xx.  c.  1. 
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1.     Then  shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  likened  unto  ten  virgins,  which 
took  their  lamps,  and  went  forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom. 

*'  Here  sacred  pomp  and  genial  feast  delight, 
And  solemn  dance  and  hymeneal  rite ; 
Along  the  street  the  new-made  brides  are  led, 
With  torches  flaming  to  the  nuptial  bed." 

HoM.  II.  1.  xvm.  V.  491. 

"  I  am  now  going  an  exile  into  a  foreign  land,  before  I  could  adorn  your  marriage 
and  hold  up  for  you  the  nuptial  torch." — Eueip.  Med,  v.  1024. 

"  Clttemnbstra.    Who  will  bear  the  nuptial  torch  ? 
AoAMSMNON.         I  wiU  furnish  the  light  for  the  nuptials." 

Ibid.  Iph,  in  Jul.  v.  732. 
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"  Liglit  ifl  an  emblem  of  life :  perhapa  this  is  the  reason  why  torches,  five  in 
number  are  carried  at  all  weddings." — ^lut.  Quasi.  Rom,  qo.  2. 

**  Unbar  the  door,  the  gates  unfold ! 
The  bashfnl  virgin  comes.     Behold, 
How  red  the  nuptial  torches  glare ; 
How  bright  they  shake  their  splendid  hair ! 
Kaise,  boys,  the  beaming  torches  high ! 
She  comes — but  veiled  from  every  eye."— Catul.  carm,  61. 

"  The  goddesses  descend  from  Helicoan  and  wave  the  festive  fire  in  their  nine  lamps 
to  the  newly-married  pair." — Stat.  Sylv.  1. 1.  Epithal,  v.  4. 

"  The  wood  of  the  thorn  affords  the  most  auspicious  torches  of  all  for  the  nuptial 
ceremony ;  from  the  circumstance  that  the  shepherds,  on  the  occasion  of  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  women,  made  their  torches  of  the  wood  of  this  tree." — Plin.  Hist,  nat,  1.  xvi.  c.  30. 

26.  Thou  wicked  and  slothful  servant. 

"  From  labour  shalt  thou  with  the  love  be  blest 
Of  men  and  gods ;  the  slothful  they  detest. 
Not  toil  but  sloth  shall  ignominious  be  : 
ToO,  and  the  slothful  man  shall  envy  thee. 
Thou  like  a  god,  since  labour  still  is  found 
The  better  part,  shalt  live  belov'd,  renown'd." 

Hes.  oper,  et  dies,  v.  307. 

29.  From  him  that  hath  not,  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath. 

"  A  man  who  possesses  science  and  does  not  make  use  of  it,  in  a  certain  sense 
both  possesses  it  and  does  not  possess  it." — Abistot.  Eth,  1.  vii.  c.  3. 

8L  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels 

with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory : 
32.  And  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations :  and  he  shall  separate 

them  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the 

goats : 
88.  And  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  the 

left. 
84.  Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand,  Come,  ye  blessed 

of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation 

of  the  world : 
41.  Then  shall  he  also  say  unto  them  on  the  left  hand,  Depart  from  me, 

ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels : 
46.  And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment :  but  the  righteous 

into  life  eternal. 

"  The  piercing  eye  of  Justice  bright  I  sing, 
Plac'd  by  the  sacred  throne  of  Jove  the  king. 
Perceiving  thence,  with  vision  nnconfin'd, 
The  Hfe  and  conduct  of  the  human  kind. 
To  thee  revenge  and  punishment  belong, 
Chastising  every  deed  unjust  and  wrong.*' — Orph.  Hymn,  LXn.  v.  1. 

''  High  on  a  throne,  tremendous  to  behold. 
Stem  Minos  waves  a  mace  of  burnish'd  gold ; 
Around  ten  thousand  thousand  spectres  stand. 
Through  the  wild  dome  of  Dis,  a  trembling  band. 
Still  as  they  plead,  the  fatal  lots  he  rolls, 
Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls." 

HoM.  Odyss,  1.  XI.  V.  568. 
2x 
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Plato  relates  the  stoiy  of  Ems,  who  revived  after  having  been  dead,  and  who 
thns  describes  the  judgment  of  departed  sonls. 

"  When  the  judges  gave  judgment  they  commanded  the  just  to  go  on  the  right 
hand,  and  upwards  through  the  heaven,  having  placed  marks  on  the  front  of  those  that  had 
been  judged ;  but  the  unjust  they  commanded  to  the  left,  and  downwards,  and  these  like- 
wise had  behind  them  marks  of  all  that  they  had  done." — ^Plat.  de  rep,  1.  x.  c.  13. 

"  In  the  plains  of  truth  Minos  and  Bhadamanthus  are  seated  as  judges  to  sift  each 
of  the  comers  as  to  what  life  he  has  led  and  what  pursuits  he  has  followed  in  the  body ; 
and  to  tell  a  falsehood  is  out  of  his  power." — Plat.  Axioch,  c.  13. 

"  Men  must  be  judged  divested  of  all  things  ;  for  they  must  be  judged  after  they 
are  dead  :  the  judge,  too,  must  be  naked  and  dead,  and  examine  with  his  soul  the  soul  of 
each  immediately  after  death,  destitute  of  all  his  kindred,  and  leaving  all  that  ornament 
on  the  earth,  in  order  that  the  judgment  may  be  just." — Ibid.  Gorg,  c.  79. 

*'  There  is  a  judgment  in  Hades,  which  God  the  Lord  of  all  has  appointed,  whose 
name  is  fearftil,  nor  shall  it  be  pronounced  by  me,  who  gives  to  sinners  a  protracted 
existence." — Philbm.  apud  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 

*'  If  any  one  comes  hither  unpunished  and  uncleansed,  justice  takes  that  soul  and 
exhibits  it  naked,  having  nothing  to  cover,  hide,  or  palliate  its  wickedness,  but  entirely 
exposed  and  naked  to  the  view." — Plot,  de  ser.  num.  vind.  c.  22. 

*'  We  must  all  be  judged ;  and  they  say  that  the  punishments  are  severe  ;  wheels, 
vultures,  and  huge  stones  :  and  the  life  of  every  man  shall  be  manifested  in  all  its 
particulars." — LucuN.  Inferor.  dial.  x. 

'*  Those  who  commence  villainous  suits  at  law  upon  false  testimony,  and  those 
who,  in  court,  upon  false  oath  deny  a  debt,  their  names  written  down  do  we  return  to 
Jove.  Each  day  does  he  learn  who  here  is  calling  for  vengeance.  Whatever  wicked  men 
seek  here  to  gain  their  cause  through  praying,  who  succeed  before  the  judge  in  their 
unjust  demand,  the  same  case  does  he  judge  over  again,  and  he  fines  them  in  a 
penalty  much  greater  than  the  results  of  the  judgment  they  have  gained.  The  good 
men  he  keeps  written  down  on  other  tablets." — Plaut.  Eitd.  prolog. 

"  Socrates  said  that  there  were  two  ways,  and  that  the  souls  of  men  at  their 
departure  from  the  body,  took  different  roads ;  for  those  which  were  polluted  with  vices 
which  are  common  to  men,  and  which  had  given  themselves  up  entirely  to  unclean 
desires,  and  had  become  so  blinded  by  them  as  to  have  habitnated  themselves  to  all 
manner  of  debauchery  and  profligacy,  or  who  had  laid  detestable  schemes  for  the  ruin  of 
their  country,  took  a  road  aside  of  that  which  led  to  the  assembly  of  the  gods :  but  they 
who  had  preserved  themselves  upright  and  chaste,  and  free  from  the  slightest  contagion 
of  the  body,  and  had  always  kept  themselves  as  far  as  possible  at  a  distance  from  it,  and 
whilst  on  earth  had  proposed  to  themselves  as  a  model  the  life  of  the  gods,  found  the 
return  to  those  beings  fix)m  whom  they  had  come  an  easy  one." 

Cic.  Tuw.  disp.,  1. 1,  c.30. 
"  These  are  the  realms  of  unrelenting  Fate : 

And  awful  Bhadamanthus  rules  the  state. 

He  hears  and  judges  each  committed  crime, 

Inquires  into  the  manner,  place,  and  time. 

The  conscious  wretch  must  all  his  acts  reveal 

(Loth  to  confess,  unable  to  conceal). 

From  the  first  moment  of  his  vital  breath. 

To  his  last  hour  of  unrepenting  death." — ^ViRG.  -^.  1.  Vi.  v.  566, 

"  Where  Phlegethon  his  fiery  torrent  rolls. 
And  Styx  the  passage  of  the  Shades  controls, 
I  see  the  king,  enthron*d  in  regal  state  : 
Around,  the  ministers  of  torment  wait. 
With  urn  in  hand  the  Cretan  judge  appears. 
And  lives  and  crimes  with  his  assessors  hears. 
Little  alas  !  it  here  avails  to  dwell 
On  these  sad  scenes,  and  paint  the  woes  of  hell." 

Stat.  Tkeb.  1.  iv.  v.  623. 
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6.  Now  when  Jesus  was  in  Bethany,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper, 

7.  There  came  unto  him  a  woman  having  an  alabaster  box  of  very 
precious  ointment,  and  poured  it  on  his  head  as  he  sat  at  meat. 

The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  says  that  they  who  invite  to  an  entertainment 
fihonld  bring  forth  to  their  gaests  drowns  and  ointments.  Plato  speaks  of  anointing  with 
oil  as  a  mark  of  honour. 

"The  man  whom  we  esteem  as  a  pious,  wonderful,  and  pleasant  person  we 
should  send  away,  pouring  oil  upon  his  head,  and  crowning  him  with  a  woollen  chaplet." 

Plat,  de  rep,  1.  iii.  c.  9. 

"  The  perfxtmes  I  own  were  good,  which  you  gave  your  guests  yesterday  ;  but  you 
carved  nothing.  It  is  a  curious  entertainment  to  be  anointed  and  starved  at  the  same 
time." — ^Mart.  1.  lu.  epig,  12. 

"  Would  you  a  cup  of  generous  Bacchus  taste, 
Bring  you  thje  odours,  and  a  cask  is  thine. 
Thy  little  box  of  spikenard  shall  produce 
A  mighty  cask." — Hon.  1.  ii.  carm,  12. 

"  Cambyses  sent  to  the  Ethiopians,  among  other  presents,  an  alabaster  box  of 
perfumes."— Hdt.  1.  m.  c.  20. 

*'  Alexander  looking  at  the  basins,  alabaster  boxes,  and  other  anointing  vessels  of 
Darius,  exclaimed,  This  it  is  then,  to  be  a  king." — Plut.  Alex,  c.  20. 

"  I  gave  you  an  alabaster  box  of  PhoBuician  ointment." — Lucian.  DiaL  Meret,  14. 

"  Ointments  are  best  preserved  in  alabaster." — Plin.  HUL  nat,  1.  xui.  c.  2. 

''  The  stone  called  alabaster  is  hollowed  out  into  vessels  for  ointments,  which  is 
said  to  be  preserved  with  greatest  purity  in  these  receptacles." — Ibid.  1.  ixxvi.  c.  8. 
See  notes  on  Mark  xiv.  8. 

12.  For  in  that  she  hath  poured  this  ointment  on  my  body,  she  did  it  for 
my  burial. 

"  Why  do  We  precious  ointment  showV  * 
Noble  wines  why  do  we  pour, 
Beauteous  flowers  why  do  we  spread 
Upon  the  monuments  of  the  dead  ? 
Kothing  they,  but  dust,  can  show, 
Or  bones  that  hasten  to  be  so ; 
Crown  me  with  roses  while  I  live." — AnACE.  carm,  4. 

"  Yet  spare  me  death,  ah,  spare  me,  and  retire  : 
No  weeping  mother's  here  to  light  my  pyre  ; 
Here  is  no  sister,  with  a  sister's  woe, 
Eich  Syrian  odours  on  the  pile  to  throw." — Tibul.  1. 1.  eleg.  3. 

"  The  Use  of  unguents  has  begun  to  be  adopted  by  our  own  country  among  the 
honours  paid  to  the  dead." — Plin.  Hiat,  nat,  1.  xiii.  c.  1. 

"  My  disappointed  heir 
May  slight  my  obsequies  and  in  return. 
Give  my  cold  ashes  to  a  senseless  urn  ; 
Beckless  what  vapid  drugs  he  flings  thereon, 
Adulerate  cassia  or  dead  cinnamon." — Pers.  Sat.  vi.  v.  33. 

'*  Crispus,  reeking  with  unguents,  more  than  enough  to  furnish  two  funerals." 

Jdv.  SaLvf,  V.  108. 

89.  And  he  went  a  little  further,  and  fell  on  his  face,  and  prayed,  saying, 
0  my  father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me :  nevertheless 
not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt. 

2k2 
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''  It  was  the  custom  at  great  entertainments,  for  the  governor  of  the  feast  t^ 
appoint  to  each  man  what  wine  he  should  drink,  at  his  pleasure.  Hence  a  man's  cup 
came  to  signify  his  portion  in  life,  whether  good  or  evil.  LethaU  poculum  bihere^  or  to 
taste  of  death,  was  a  very  common  phrase.     See  notes  on  Psalm  lxxt.  8. 

"  When  Socrates  prayed,  his  petition  was  only  this — That  the  gods  would  give 
him  those  things  that  were  good.  And  this  he  did  forasmuch  as  they  alone  knew  what 
was  good  for  man." — Xen.  Mem,  1. 1.  c.  3. 

"  I  esteem  what  God  wills  to  he  hetter  than  what  I  will.  I  give  myself  up  as  a 
servant  and  follower  to  him." — Epict.  1.  iv.  c.  7. 

53.  More  than  twelve  legions  of  angels. 

**  There  are  not  only,  accor4ing  the  BoBotian  poet,  thirty  thousand  gods,  all  the 
sons  and  friends  of  the  supreme  god,  but  innumerable ;  and  such,  in  the  heavens  are  the 
stars,  in  the  SBther  dsdmons,  &c." — Max.  Tyr.  di9S.  1. 

67.  Then  did  they  spit  in  his  face. 

*'  As  Phocion  was  being  led  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  die,  some  of  his  enemies 
reviled  him  ;  and  one  of  them  even  spat  in  his  face  ;  upon  which  he  turned  to  the  magis- 
trates, and  said,  *  Will  nobody  correct  this  fellow's  rudeness ' " — Plut.  Phw:,  c.  36. 
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7.  And  they  took  counsel,  and  bought  with  them  the  potter's  field,  to 
bury  strangers  in. 

8.  Wherefore  that  field  was  called,  The  field  of  blood,  unto  this  day. 

The  scene  of  Lucian's  Menucitated  philowpAera  is  laid  in  the  Ceramicus,  or 
potter's  field,  which  was  used  as  a  burial  ground  at  Athens  for  those  who  died  in  war. 

*'  Minucia,  a  vested,  convicted  of  incontinence,  was  buried  alive  at  the  CoUine  gate, 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  causeway  in  the  field  of  wickedness  (scelerato  campo)  which  was 
so  denominated  from  her  crime  " — Liv.  1.  viii.  c.  15. 

24.  When  Pilate  saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing,  but  tiat  rather  a 
tumult  was  made,  he  took  water,  and  washed  Ais  hands  before  the 
multitude,  saying,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person  :  see 
ye  io  it. 

Pouring  water  upon  the  hands  was  a  customary  part  of  the  ceremony  in  all 
covenants.  It  was  also  enjoined  upon  the  Jews  by  Moses,  Deut.  xxi.  6,  7,  in  purging 
themselves  from  the  guilt  of  murder. 

"  K  any  one  here  knows  the  murderer  of  Laius,  and  yet  conceal  him  from  us  let 
none  hold  converse  with  him,  nor  offer  sacrifices  with  him,  nor  wash  hands.'* 

Soph.  (Edip,  Tyr,  v.  240. 

"  Catiline  having  killed  Marcus  Marius,  brought  his  head  to  Sylla  as  he  sat  upon 
his  tribunal  in  the  forum,  and  then  washed  his  hands  in  the  lustral  water  at  the  door  of 
Apollo's  temple."— Plut.  Sail,  c.  32. 

25.  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children. 

*'K  ever  1  take  them  away  fix)m  you  henceforth,  may  I  myself  perish  most 
miserably,  root  and  branch,  my  wife  and  my  children  !" — ^Aeistoph.  lion.  v.  586. 

"  The  Athenians  rightly  enacted  that  those  who  had  gained  a  cause  before  the 
iudgefl,  should  be  required  to  declare  upon  oath  that  the  verdict  was  just  and  fair,  and  to 
invoke' destruction  upon  themselves  and  their  families  if  it  were  otherwise." 

.^SCHIN.  defaU,  leg. 
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26.  When  he  had  scourged  Jesus,  he  delivered  him  to  be  crucified. 

Cracifixion  was  practised  hj  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Carthaginians.  The 
victim  was  very  often  scoarged  before  undergoing  the  severer  punishment  of  the  cross. 

"  In  my  opinion  he  ought  to  be  crucified,  having  been  first  scourged." 

LuciAN.  PUcat,  c.  2. 

**  Hang  him  upon  the  tree  ;  scourge  him  within  the  Pomoerinm." — Liv.  1. 1.  c.  26. 

"  The  mutinous  soldiers  at  Sucro  were  chained  to  the  stake,  beaten  with  rods,  and 
then  beheaded.*' — Ibid.  1.  xxviii.  c.  29. 

"  I  will  never  be  tied  to  a  stake,  have  my  back  mangled  with  stripes,  and  submit 
my  neck  to  a  Roman  axe." — Ibid.  1.  xxvi.  c.  13. 

"Some,  who  had  been  ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy  at  Etruria,  the  Prastor 
scourged  with  rods  and  then  crucified." — Liv.  1.  xxxin.  c.  36. 

"  Alexander  commanded  A  ri mazes,  with  all  his  &mily,  to  be  scourged,  and  then 
crucified."— Q.  Curt.  1.  vii.  c.  11. 

31.  They  led  him  away  to  crucify  him. 

"  According  to  regular  custom  the  cross  was  erected  behind  the  city  ;  in  the 
Pompeian  road."— Cic.  in  Ftrr,  VL  c.  ^^, 

84.  They  gave  him  vinegar  to  drink,  mingled  with  gaU. 

Vinegar,  mingled  with  water,  was  the  usual  drink  of  the  Roman  soldiers  and  of 
slaves. 

"  All  the  time  that  Cato  was  in  the  army  he  drank  nothing  but  water,  except  that 
when  almost  burnt  up  with  thirst,  he  would  ask  for  a  little  vinegar." 

Plut.  Cat.  maj,  c.  1. 

'*  Some  are  drunk  with  wine,  while  others  are  drinking  only  vinegar- water." 

Plat.  Mil.  glor.  Act.  iii.  sc.  2. 

35.  And  they  crucified  him. 

'^  These  people  worship  the  famous  man  who  was  crucified  in  Palestine  for  having 
introduced  new  mysteries  into  the  world." — LucuN.  de  nwrt.  Ptrtg.  c.  11. 

"  The  founder  of  the  Christian  name  was  Christ,  one  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
suffered  death  as  a  criminal  under  Pontius  Pilate,  imperial  procurator  of  Judea,  and  for 
a  while  the  pestilent  superstition  was  quelled,  but  revived  again  and  spread,  not  only 
over  Judea,  where  this  evil  was  first  broached,  but  even  through  Rome." 

Tag.  Ann.  1.  xv.  c.  44. 

Crucifixion  was  an  ignominious  punishment,  usually  inflicted  upon  slaves  and  the 
worst  kind  of  malefactors. 

'*  In  the  middle  of  the  forum  of  Messana,  a  Roman  citizen,  O  judges,  was 
beaten  with  rods ;  and  a  cross,  a  cross  1  say,  was  prepared  for  him  !  " 

Cic.  in  Verr,  vi.  c.  62. 

"  Even  if  death  be  threatened,  we  may  die  freemen  ;  but  the  executioner,  and  the 
veiling  of  the  head,  and  the  very  name  of  the  gibbet  should  be  far  removed,  not  only 
firom  the  persons  of  Roman  citizens,  but  from  their  thoughts,  and  eyes,  and  ears ;  the  bare 
possibility  of  being  exposed  to  these  things,  the  mere  mention  of  them  is  unworthy  of  a 
Roman  citizen  and  of  a  freeman." — Cic.  pro  Rob.  c.  5. 

"  *  Go  crucify  that  slave !  *  *  What  is  the  charge  to  call  for  such  a  punishment  ? ' 
*  Idiot !  he  is  a  slave — I  will  it — I  insist  on  it ! ' " — Juv.  9at.  vi.  v.  218. 

87.  And  set  up  over  his  head  his  accusation  written.  This  is  Jesus  the 
King  op  the  Jews. 

It  was  customary  with  the  Romans  on  any  extraordinary  occasion  to  put  over  the 
head  of  the  malefactor,  or  on  some  part  of  his  person,  a  title  or  inscription  setting  forth 
the  crime  for  which  he  suffered. 
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"  At  Borne,  at  a  public  feast,  a  slave  having  stolen  some  thin  plates  of  silver  witli 
which  the  couches  were  inlaid,  Caligula  delivered  him  immediately  to  an  executioner, 
with  orders  to  cut  off  his  hands  and  lead  him  round  the  guests,  with  them  hanging  from 
his  neck  before  his  breast,  and  a  label  signifying  the  cause  of  his  punishment." 

Suet.  Calig.  c.  32. 

'*  One  who  was  master  of  a  band  of  gladiators,  happening  to  say,  *'  That  a  Thrax 
was  a  match  for  a  Marmillo,  but  not  so  for  the  exhibitor  of  the  games,'  Domitian  ordered 
him  to  be  dragged  from  the  benches  into  the  arena  and  exposed  to  the  dogs,  with  this 
label  upon  him,  *  A  Parmolarian  guilty  of  talking  impiously.' " — Ibid.  Dom.  c.  10. 

39.  They  that  passed  by  reviled  him. 

"  How  does  the  mob  of  Remus  behave  ?  Why  follow  fortune,  as  mobs  always  do, 
and  hate  him  that  is  condemned." — Juv.  sat.  x.  v.  72. 

51,  And  behold,  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom ;  and  the  earth  did  quake,  and  the  rocks  rent ; 

62.  And  the  graves  were  opened ;  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which 
slept  arose, 

53.  And  came  out  of  the  grave  after  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the 
holy  city,  and  appeared  unto  many. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Virgil  of  the  prodigies  which  are  said  to 
have  happened  at  Rome  on  the  death  of  CaBsar. 

**  The  sun  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  sky, 
And  who  dares  give  the  source  of  light  the  lie  ? 
The  change  of  empires  he  ofb  declares, 
Fierce  tumults,  hidden  treasons,  open  wars ; 
He  first  the  fate  of  Caesar  did  foretell. 
And  pitied  Rome,  when  Rome  in  CsBsar  fell : 
In  iron  clouds  conceaFd  the  public  light, 
And  impious  mortals  fear'd  eternal  night. 
Nor  was  the  fact  foretold  by  him  alone, 
Nature  herself  stood  forth  and  seconded  the  sun. 
Earth,  air,  and  seas,  with  prodigies  were  sign'd. 
And  birds  obscene  and  howling  dogs  divin'd. 
Dire  earthquakes  rent  the  solid  Alps  below. 
And  &om  their  summits  shook  th'  eternal  snow ; 
Pale  spectres  in  the  close  of  night  were  seen. 
And  voices  heard  of  more  than  mortal  men. 
Such  peals  of  thunder  never  pour*d  from  high. 
Nor  forky  lightnings  flashed  from  such  a  sullen  sky : 
Red  meteors  ran  across  the  aathereal  space ; 
Stars  disappeared,  and  comets  took  their  place." 

ViBO.  Georg.  1. 1.  v.  488. 

The  earthquakes  which  occurred  at  this  time  are  noticed  by  many  profane  writers. 

"  Earthquakes  overthrew  the  present  Magnesia,  at  the  time  that  Sardis  and  many 
other  cities  in  various  parts  sustained  great  injury.'* — Strab.  1.  xii.  c.  8. 

"  The  greatest  earthquake  which  has  occurred  in  our  memory  was  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  by  which  twelve  cities  of  Asia  were  laid  prostrate  in  one  night." 

Plin.  Hui.  naL  1.  ii.  c.  86. 

"  The  same  year  twelve  noble  cities  of  Asia  were  overturned  by  an  earthquake. 
The  ruin  happened  in  the  night,  and  was  the  more  dreadful  as  its  warnings  were  unob- 
served. Nor  did  tlie  usual  sanctuary  against  such  calamities  avail ;  for  those  who  fled  to 
the  fields  were  swallowed  up  by  the  yawning  earth." — Tag.  Ann.  1.  ii.  c.  47. 

"  Tiberius  never  shewed  any  act  of  generosity  towards  the  provinces  except  in 
Asia,  where  some  cities  had  been  destroyed  by  an  eajfthquake." — Suit.  Tib.  c.  48. 
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*^  In  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  among  other  prodigies,  the  mausoleum  of  the  Caesara 
suddenly  flew  open." — ^Ibid.  Fesp,  c.  23. 

54.  Now  when  the  centurion,  and  they  that  were  with  him,  watching  Jesus, 
saw  the  earthquake,  and  those  things  that  were  done,  they  feared  greatly, 
saying,  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God. 

"  When  Ptolemy  had  crucified  Cleomenes,  the  soldiers  who  watched  his  body  on 
the  cross  saw  a  great  snake  winding  about  his  neck  and  covering  all  his  face,  so  that  no 
bird  of  prey  durst  touch  it.  This  struck  the  king  with  superstitious  terrors ;  for  Ptolemy 
was  now  persuaded  that  he  had  caused  the  death  of  a  person  who  was  the  &yourite  of 
Heaven,  and  something  more  than  a  mortal.  The  Alexandrians  crowded  to  the  place, 
calling  Cleomenes  a  hero  and  a  son  of  the  gods." — Plut.  Cleom,  c.  39. 

68.  He  went  to  Pilate,  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus.  Then  Pilate  com- 
manded the  body  to  be  delivered. 

By  other  nations  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  crucified  were  left  upon  the  cross 
and  denied  the  rites  of  burial.     See  notes  on  Deuteronomy  xzL  23. 

"  No  human  blood  I  shed, 
Nor  on  the  cross  the  ravening  crows  have  fed." — Hob.  1. 1.  epUt,  16. 

'*  The  vulture  snufiTs  from  far  the  tainted  gale, 
And,  hurrying  where  the  putrid  scents  exhale, 
From  crosses  and  from  graves  the  carcass  tears. 
And  to  her  young  the  loathsome  dainty  bears." — Juv.  9at,  xiv.  v.  *?7. 

60.  And  laid  it  in  his  own  new  tomb,  which  he  had  hewn  out  in  the  rock : 
and  he  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and  departed. 

"  These  in  the  secret  cave  the  chief  disposed ; 
The  entrance  with  a  rock  Minerva  closed." 

HoM.  Odyu.  1.  XIII.  V.  370. 

"  The  dungeon  called  the  Treasury,  at  Messene,  in  which  Philopoemen  was  con- 
fined, had  neither  light  nor  air  from  without,  and  having  no  doors  was  closed  with  a  great 
stone.  In  this  dungeon  they  shut  up  their  prisoner  with  the  stone,  and  placed  a  guard 
around  it." — Plut.  Fhilop,  c.  19. 

66.  They  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing  the  stone. 

'*  Seal  fast  the  store-rooms,  bring  back  the  signet  to  me." 

Plaut.  Cm  act  ii.  sc.  1. 
See  notes  on  Deuteronomy  zxxii.  34. 
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27.  And  he  said  unto  them,  The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  sabbath. 

"  Political  commamoii  does  not  aspire  after  present  advantage,  bnt  to  that  which 
pertains  to  the  whole  of  life ;  performing  sacrifices,  and  for  this  purpose  forming  assem- 
blies, bestowing  honours  on  the  gods,  and  affording  a  cessation  from  labour,  in  conjunction 
with  pleasure.'* — Aeistot.  Mh.  1.  yni.  c.  10. 

See  notes  on  Luke  ziii.  15. 

MAKE  m. 

17.  And  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  the  brother  of  James :  and 
he  sumamed  them  Boanerges,  which  is,  The  sons  of  thunder. 

"  We  are  told  that  Pericles,  in  his  harangues,  thundered  and  lightened ;  and  that 
his  tongue  was  armed  with  thunder." — Plut.  PericL  c.  8. 

*'  With  what  glowing  language  do  jou  thunder  forth  the  praises  of  your  &tiier." 

Plin.  Bik,  nai.  dedie, 

MARK  IV. 

8.  And  other  fell  on  good  ground,  and  did  yield  fruit  that  sprang  up  and 
increased  ;  and  brought  forth,  some  thirty,  and  some  sixty,  and  some 
an  hundred. 

Numerous  examples  are  found  in  ancient  writers  of  the  extraordinary  fecundiiy  of 
different  countries.  Isaac  reaped  an  handred  fold  in  the  first  year  of  his  residence  at 
Gerar.     See  Gen.  xxvi.  12. 

"  The  soil  of  Babylon  is  particularly  weU  adapted  for  com,  of  which  it  never  pro- 
duces less  than  two  hundred  fold ;  in  favourable  season?  it  will  sometimes  produce  three 
hundred."— Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  193. 

"  The  country  of  the  Euesperidte  is  remarkably  fertile :  in  one  of  its  plentifnl 
years  it  produces  an  hundred  fold  :  that  of  Cinyps  three  hundred  fold." — Ibid.  1.  iv.  c.  198. 

"  Babylonia  produces  barley  in  larger  quantities  than  any  other  country ;  for  a 
produce  of  three  hundred  fold  is  spoken  of." — Strab.  xvi.  c.  1. 

**  In  Mauretania  two  harvests  are  sometimes  reaped,  one  in  spring,  the  other  in 
summer.     The  produce  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  fold." — Ibid.  1.  xvu.  c.  3. 

''  A  modius  of  wheat,  at  Byzacium,  a  champaign  district  of  Africa,  will  yield  as 
much  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  modii  of  grain." — Plin.  HUt  not,  1.  xviii.  c.  21. 

"  At  Babylon  they  cut  the  blade  of  com  twice,  and  then  let  the  cattle  pasture  on 
it  the  third  time,  otherwise  it  would  run  to  nothing  but  leaf.  Even  then  it  is  so  fertile 
that  it  yields  fifty,  and  indeed,  with  care,  as  much  as  a  hundred  fold." — Ibid.  c.  45. 


MARK  VI. 

56.  And  whithersoever  he  entered,  into  villages,  or  cities,  or  country,  they 
laid  the  sick  in  the  streets,  and  besought  him  that  they  might  touch  if 
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it  were  but  the  border  of  his  garment :  and  as  many  as  touched  him 
were  made  whole. 

"  The  art  of  medicine  was  first  discovered,  it  is  said,  as  follows  ; — The  servants  of 
a  sick  man  carried  him  into  a  puhlic  road,  and  there  left  him ;  and  the  passengers,  enquir- 
ing of  him  the  nature  of  his  malady,  suggested  such  remedies  as  they  had  themselves 
found  serviceable  under  similar  diseases.*' — Mai.  Tyr.  diss.  40. 


MAEK  VII. 

4.  And  token  they  come  from  the  market,  except  they  wash,  they  eat  not. 
And  many  other  things  there  be,  which  they  have  received  to  hold,  aa 
the  washmg  of  cupp,  and  pots,  brazen  vessels,  and  of  tables. 

"  The  veneration  of  the  Egyptians  for  their  deities  is  superstitious  to  an  extreme : 
one  of  their  customs  is  to  drink  out  of  brazen  goblets,  which  it  is  an  universal  practice 
among  them  to  cleanse  every  day." — Hdt.  1.  lu.  c.  37. 

"  Sylvia,  the  vestal,  was  fetching  water  early  in  the  morning,  with  which  to  wash 
the  sacred  utensils  of  the  temple."— Ov.  Fast,  1.  iii.  v.  11. 

11.  But  ye  say,  K  a  man  shall  say  to  his  father  or  mother,  //  is  Corban, 
that  is  to  say,  a  gift,  by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me ; 
he  shall  be  free. 

12.  And  ye  suflTer  him  no  more  to  do  ought  for  his  father  or  his  mother. 

*'  The  law  says  whosoever  does  not  support  his  parents  ought  to  be  loaded  with 
irons.  A  youn^  man  does  not  support  them,  and  yet  pleads  to  be  exempted  from  the 
penalty  ;  for  which  purpose  he  makes  use  of  suppositions —if  he  was  in  the  army,  if  he 
was  in  his  infancy,  if  he  was  abroad  in  the  service  of  his  country ;  supposing  any  of  these 
cases  to  be  true,  he  is  to  be  exempted  from  the  penalty." — Quintil.  1.  v.  c.  10. 


MARK  VIII. 

23.  And  he  took  the  blind  man  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  out  of  the  town ; 
and  when  he  had  spit  on  his  eyes,  and  put  his  hands  upon  him,  he 
asked  him  if  he  saw  ought. 

The  application  of  saliva  was  considered  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  ophthalmia  and 
some  other  disorders.  The  cures  effected  by  Vespasian,  according  to  Tacitus  and  Sueto- 
nius, would  seem  to  have  been  contrived  in  imitation  of  the  circumstances  narrated  in 
this  chapter,  and  of  the  miracles  performed  by  our  Saviour. 

"  Abistophontes.  Do  you  say  that  1  am  mad,  and  that  I  have  that  malady  that  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  be  spit  upon  ? 

"  Hegio.  Don*t  be  dismayed  :  that  malady  afflicts  many  a  person  to  whom  it  has 
proved  wholesome  to  be  spit  upon  and  has  been  of  service  to  them." 

Plaut.  Capt  Act  ni.  sc.  4. 

*'  Lichens  and  leprous  spots  may  be  removed  by  the  constant  application  of  &sting 
spittle;  ophthalmia  may  be  cured  by  anointing  the  eyes  every  morning  with  fasting 
spittle.  Salpe  tells  us  that  when  any  part  of  the  body  is  asleep,  the  numbness  may  be  got 
nd  of  by  touching  the  upper  part  of  the  eye-lid  with  spittle." — Plin.  liUt  not,  1.  viii.  c.  7. 

"  Vespasian,  the  new  emperor,  having  been  raised  unexpectedly  from  a  low  estate, 
wanted  something  which  might  clothe  him  with  divine  majesty  and  authority.  This, 
likewise,  was  now  added.     A  poor  man  who  was  blind,  and  another  who  was  lame,  came 
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both  together  before  him,  when  he  was  seated  on  the  tribanal,  imploring  hiTw  to  heal 
them,  and  saying  bhat  thej  were  admonished  in  a  dream  hj  the  god  Serapis  to  seek  his 
aid,  who  assured  them  that  he  would  restore  sight  to  the  one  hy  anointing  his  eyes  with 
his  spittle,  and  give  strength  to  the  leg  of  the  other,  if  he  vouchsafed  but  to  touch  it  with 
his  heel.  By  the  advice  of  his  Mends,  he  made  the  attempt  publicly,  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembled  multitudes,  and  in  both  cases  it  was  crowned  with  success." 

SuBT.  Fesp.  c.  7. 

A  similar  account  to  this  is  given  by  Tacitus.     See  John  ix.  6. 


MARK  IX. 

17.  And  one  of  the  multitude  answered  and  said,  Master,  I  have  brought 
unto  thee  my  son,  which  hath  a  dumb  spirit ; 

18.  And  wheresoever  he  taketh  him,  he  teareth  'h\m  :  and  he  foamftth, 
and  gnasheth  with  his  teeth,  and  pineth  away:  and  I  spake  to  thy 
disciples  that  they  should  cast  him  out ;  and  they  could  not. 

19.  He  answereth  him  and  saith,  0  faithless  generation,  how  long  shall  I 
be  with  you  ?  how  long  shall  I  suffer  you  ?  bring  In'm  unto  me. 

20.  And  they  brought  him  unto  him :  and  when  he  saw  him,  straightway 
the  spirit  tare  him ;  and  he  fell  on  the  ground  and  wallowed  foaming. 

25.  When  Jesus  saw  that  the  people  came  running  together,  he  rebuked 
the  foul  spirit,  saying  unto  him,  TAou  dumb  and  deaf  spirit,  I  charge 
thee,  come  out  of  him,  and  enter  no  more  into  him. 

26.  And  tie  spirit  cried,  and  rent  him  sore,  and  came  out  of  him  :  and  he 
was  as  one  dead ;  insomuch  that  many  said.  He  ia  dead. 

27.  But  Jesus  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  lifted  him  up ;  and  he  arose. 

^'  What  do  you  say  to  those  who  have  the  power  to  liberate  the  possessed,  since 
they  by  their  incantations  drive  the  devil  visibly  out  of  the  body  ?  It  is,  however, 
needless  to  waste  many  words  upon  that  subject :  for  who  is  a  stranger  to  the 
Syrian  from  Palestine,  who  is  so  great  a  master  in  that  art  ?  and  who  can  be  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  great  numbers  at  the  bare  sight  of  the  moon  fall  to  the  ground,  rolling  their 
eyes  about,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth ;  in  short  how  many  lunatics  this  man  recovered  and 
sent  to  their  homes  perfectly  cured,  after  having,  for  a  slight  pecuniary  reward,  driven 
the  evil  spirits  out  of  them  ?  For  as  they  lie  on  the  ground  before  him,  he  asks  the 
devil  from  whence  he  came  into  this  body.  The  patient  speaks  not  a  word :  but  the 
devil  answers  in  Greek,  or  in  some  other  barbarous  tongue,  specifying  both  who  he  is 
and  how  and  whence  he  came  into  the  man ;  and  then  by  coniuration,  or  if  that  will  not 
do,  by  menaces,  he  drives  him  out.  I  myself  saw  one  of  uese  devils  jump  out ;  he 
looked  all  black  and  as  if  smoke-dried." — LucuN.  Philqp,  c.  16. 

The  symptoms  described  in  the  text  have  led  some  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
malady  in  question  was  epilepsy.     It  is  to  this  that  Plautus  alludes  in  the  following — 

'^  This  fellow  was  accounted  a  madman  in  Elis,  and  is  subject  to  that  malady 
which  is  spit  out." — Plaut.  Captiv,  Act.  iii.  sc.  4. 

60.  Salt  is  good  :  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  his  saltness,  wherewith  will  ye 
season  it  ?    Have  salt  in  yourselves,  and  have  peace  one  with  another. 

"  The  consul  Lasvinus,  when  about  to  equip  a  fleet  proposed  that  all  the  gold  and 
silver  should  be  lodged  in  the  public  treasury,  each  of  the  magistrates  reserving  among 
other  things  *  one  pound  weight  of  silver  that  they  may  not  be  without  a  salt  cellar  and 
a  dish  to  be  used  in  the  worship  of  the  gods.'  '*— Liv.  L  xxvi.  c.  36. 
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*'  The  higher  enjoyments  of  life  could  not  exist  without  the  use  of  salt :  indeed  so 
highly  necessary  is  this  substance  to  mankind,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  even,  can 
be  expressed  by  no  better  term  than  the  word  *  salt,'  such  being  the  name  given  to  all 
effusions  of  wit.  All  the  amenities,  in  fiwt,  of  life,  supreme  hilarity  and  relaxation  firom 
toil  can  find  no  word  in  our  language  to  characterise  them  better  than  this.  Even  in  the 
very  honours,  too,  that  are  bestowed  upon  successful  warfare,  salt  plays  its  part,  and  from 
it  our  word  Salarium  is  derived." — Plin.  Mist.  not.  xxxi.  41. 

See  notes  on  Job  vi.  6,  Matt.  v.  13,  Col.  iv.  6. 

MARK  X. 
23.  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  1 

"  Grobryas  said  to  Cyrus  ;  It  appears  to  me  more  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  bears 
prosperity  well,  than  one  who  bears  adversity  well ;  for  prosperity  implies,  with  most 
men,  pride  and  insolence ;  but  adversity  gives  discretion  and  modesty  of  temper  to  all." 

Xbn.  Cyrop.  1.  vm.  c.  4. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  the  person  pr»-eminently  rich  to  be  pre-eminently  good." 

Plat,  de  leg.  1.  v.  c.  12. 

'^  Posidonius  argues  well,  who  says,  riches  are  the  cause  of  evil,  not  because  they 
do  anything  of  themselves,  but  because  they  invite  others  thereto." — Senbc.  EpUt,  87. 

*'  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  preserve  morality  fipom  the  corruption  of  riches." 

Mart.  1.  xi.  epig.  5. 
Galba  says  to  Piso — 

"  Hitherto  vou  have  only  had  an  adverse  fortune  to  contend  with ;  prosperity 
probes  the  mind  with  sharper  goads  :  for  calamities  we  can  endure ;  but  by  good  fortune 
we  are  subdued  and  corrupted." — Tac.  Hut.  1.  l  c.  15. 

45.  For  even  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  he  ministered  nnto,  hut  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many. 

<'  Menceceus.     I  will  go  and  preserve  the  city,  and  will  give  my  life  for  this  land." 

EuRiP.PA«»iM.  V.297. 
Macaria,  offering  her  life  for  her  brothers,  says — 

*'  I  will  not  die  obtaining  the  lot  by  chance,  for  then  there  would  be  no  thanks  due 
to  me.  K  you  accept  me  and  are  willing  to  offer  me  a  willing  victim  I  readily  give  up 
my  life  to  Uiem ;  but  not  as  one  compelled  to  do  so." — Ibid.  Heracl.  v.  647. 


MAKE  xn. 

48.  This  poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in,  than  all  they  which  have  cast 
into  the  treasury. 

"  Socrates,  when  he  sacrificed,  feared  not  that  his  offering  would  fail  of  acceptance 
because  he  was  poor ;  but,  giving  according  to  his  ability,  he  doubted  not  but  in  the  sight 
of  the  gods  he  equaJled  those  men  whose  gifts  and  sacrifices  overspread  the  whole  altar." 

Xen.  Mem.  1. 1.  c.  3. 

"  It  would  be  a  di'eadful  thing  if  the  gods  looked  to  the  value  of  gifts  and  sacrifices, 
and  not  to  the  souls  of  those  who  offer  them." — Plat.  Alcib.  n.  c.  13. 

"  Liberality  is  denominated  according  to  the  property  which  is  possessed ;  for  the 
liberal  does  not  consist  in  the  multitude  of  the  gifts  but  in  the  habit  of  the  giver ;  and 
this  habit  gives  according  to  the  means  of  giving.  Nothing  hinders  that  he  may  be  a 
more  liberd  man  who  gives  fewer  things,  if  he  gives  them  from  less  means." 

Abistot.  Eth.  1.  IV.  c.  1. 
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''  That  which  is  bestowed  as  a  gift,  thongh  it  be  small,  jet  if  given  with  a  benevo- 
lent intention,  it  is  great." — Phil  em.  apudcomp.  Men,  et  Pkilef». 

''  Although  power  be  wanting  yet  the  inclination  is  to  be  commended ;  with  this,  I 
trust  the  gods  are  content.  This  is  the  reason  whj  even  the  poor  approach  the  altars 
acceptably ;  and  why  a  lamb  pleases  not  less  than  a  slaughtered  ox." 

Ov.  de  Poni,  1.  iii.  els^.  4. 

MAKK  XIII. 
35.  At  even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cockcrowing,  or  in  the  morning. 

Cock-crowing  is  often  mentioned  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  time  among^  the 
Romans. 

"  When  the  client  knocks  at  the  door  at  cock-crow." — Hob.  1. 1.  »at,  1. 

**  What  he  does  at  the  second  cock-crow  will  be  known  before  break  of  day." 

Juv.  sat.  IX.  V.  107. 

87.  And  what  I  say  unto  you  I  say  unto  all,  Watch. 

'*  If  joti  do  but  nod  a  little  all  that  you  have  hitherto  gained  is  lost  Take  heed 
then  to  the  appearance  of  things  :  keep  yourself  from  falling  asleep  over  them." 

Epict.  1.  IV.  c.  3. 

MARK  XIV. 

3.     There  came  a  woman  having  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment  of  spikenard 
very  precious  ;  and  she  brake  the  box,  and  poured  it  on  his  head. 

Vessels  of  alabaster  were  considered  to  be  better  than  any  others  for  preserving  the 
odour  of  ointments.  See  notes  on  Matthew  xxvi.  7.  The  boxes  had  long  tapering  neck.s 
secured  with  seals ;  and  these  were  broken  when  the  ointment  was  to  be  poured  out. 

"  He  requested  you  to  pour  into  his  ointment  box  (dAajSocrrpov)  one  cyathus  of 
peace  &c." — Aristoph.  Acham,  v.  1053. 

'*  A  jar  of  dark  Falemian  wine,  broken,  and  scented  from  a  distance ;  the  alabaster 
jars  of  Cosmus,  Ac." — Mabt.  1.  xi.  epig,  8. 

*'  Unguents  exceed  in  price  so  large  a  sum  even  as  foar  hundred  denarii  per  pound  : 
so  vast  is  the  amount  that  is  paid  for  a  luxury  made  not  for  our  own  enjoyment  but  for 
that  of  others  ;  for  the  person  who  carries  the  perfume  about  him  is  not,  after  all,  the  one 
who  smells  it."—PLiN.  Hist,  nat  l.xiii.  c.4. 

MAKK  XVI. 

1.     Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mof/ier  of  James,  and  Salome,  had 
bought  sweet  spices,  that  they  might  come  and  anoint  him. 

"  On  the  death  of  Sylla,  so  great  a  quantity  of  spices  was  brought  by  the  women, 
that  exclusive  of  those  carried  in  two  hundred  and  ten  great  baskets,  a  figure  of  Sylla,  at 
full  length,  and  of  a  lictor  besides,  was  made  of  cinnamon  and  the  choicest  frankincense." 

Plut.  SuU,  c.  38. 

'*  Pompey  asks  not  a  sepulchre  precious  with  heaped-up  frankincense" 

LucAN.  Phars,  1.  vui.  v.  729. 

"  Perfumes  and  lavender  and  myrrh,  redolent  of  funerals,  and  half-burnt  frank- 
incense, snatched  from  the  midst  of  pyres,  and  cinnamon  stolen  from  Stygian  biers.*' 

Mart.  1.  xi.  epi^;.  54. 

"  Take  into  account  the  vast  number  of  funerals  that  are  celebrated  throughout 
the  whole  world  each  year,  and  the  heaps  of  odours  that  are  piled  up  in  honour  of  the 
dead."— Plin.  EisL  nat,  1.  xn.  c.  18. 

See  notes  on  Matt  zxvi.  12. 
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LUKE  I. 
66.  And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  him. 

The  hand  of  Gt)d  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  signifies  his  providence  and 
power  :  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  heathen  writers. 

"  The  woes  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Mars."— HoM.  11.  1.  iii.  v.  128. 

"  To  glorious  deeds  the  human  breast  is  fired, 
By  God's  own  hand  directed  and  inspired." — Find.  Olymp.Xi.  25. 

74.  That  he  would  grant  unto  us,  that  we  being  delivered  out  of  the  hand 
of  our  enemies  might  serve  without  fear. 

"  The  pious  man  is  blessed  ;  but  the  superstitious  is  miserable  :  the  one,  confiding 
in  his  integrity  approaches  the  gods  without  fear ;  but  the  other  with  much  dread  and 
without  hope." — Max.  Tib.  diu,  4. 


LUKE  II. 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  there  went  out  a  decree  from 
OaBsar  Augustus,  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed. 

The  word  translated  "  all  the  world,"  is  by  some  supposed  to  signify  only  Judaea 
and  its  appendages ;  by  others,  the  whole  Boman  empire,  of  which  it  is  probable  that 
Augustus  desired  to  have  a  complete  census.  The  empire  of  the  world  is  attributed  by 
more  than  one  writer  to  the  Romans. 

*'  Pompey's  three  triumphs,  over  Africa,  Europe,  and  Asia  successively,  seemed  to 
declare  him  conqueror  of  the  world." — Plut.  Pomp.  c.  45. 

22.  And  when  the  days  of  her  purification  according  to  the  law  of  Moses 
were  accomplished,  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  him  to 
the  Lord. 

"  Ten  suns  during  which  the  woman  in  labour  is  purified." — Eubip.  Electr.  v.  654. 

"  Offer  sacrifice  for  me  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  from  the  child's  birth." 

Ibid.  v.  1125. 

«*  I  had  been  invited  to  a  child's  tenth-day  feast."— Akistoph.  Jv.  v.  922. 
"  I  am  even  now  celebrating  with  sacrifices  the  tenth  day  of  this  city,  and  have 
just  given  it  its  name  like  a  child." — Ibid.  v.  922. 


LUKE  IV. 

23.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Ye  will  surely  say  unto  me  this  proverb, 

Physician,  heal  thyself:  whatsoever  we  have  heard  done  in  Capernaum, 

do  also  here  in  thy  country. 

'*  Like  an  unskilful  physician,  you  despair  when  the  malady  afflicts  yourself,  and 
know  not  where  to  look  for  proper  remedies." — -^SCH.  Prom,  v.  743. 

Plutarch  quotes  the  following  proverb — 

"  A  physician  of  others,  himself  swelling  with  diseases.'* — ^Adv.  Colot,  c.  8. 
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"  I  am  not  bo  raia  or  unjust  as,  being  sick  mjself^  to  pretend  to  cure  others." 

Senec.  epui.  27. 

29.  And  rose  np,  and  thrast  him  ont  of  the  city,  and  led  him  unto  the 
brow  of  the  hill  whereon  their  city  was  built,  timt  they  might  cast  him 
down  headlong. 

"  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Leucadians  at  the  annual  sacrifice  performed  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  to  precipitate  from  the  rock  one  of  the  condemned  crimmals,  with  a  view  to 
avert  evil." — Strab.  1.x.  c2. 

''  The  people  of  Delphi  having  condemned  ^sop,  the  ambassador  of  Croesus  for 
sacrilege,  put  him  to  death  oy  casting  him  down  from  the  summit  of  the  rock  which  they 
call  Hyampea." — Plut.  de  $er.  num.  vind,  c.  12. 


LUKE  V. 

19.  And  when  they  conld  not  find  by  what  toay  they  might  bring  bim  in, 
becanse  of  the  mnltitnde,  they  went  npon  the  honsetop,  and  let  him 
down  through  the  tiling,  with  his  conch  into  the  midst  before  Jesus. 

Houses  were  usuaUj  formed  with  an  open  court  in  the  centre,  and  any  person 
who  descended  from  the  roof  into  this  court  or  implutnum  (as  it  was  called  by  the 
Bomans)  was  said  to  descend  through  the  tiles. 

'*  That  Jove  should  change  himself  into  a  man  and  steal  in  secret  through  a 
stranger  roof  (per  tegulasj  with  a  mere  woman  to  intrigue  !" — ^Ter.  Eun.  act.  3.  sc.  5. 

*'  The  chains  are  to  be  taken  up  through  the  impluvium  on  to  the  roof,  and  let 
down  thence  into  the  street  without.'' — AuL.  GeU.  I.  x.  c.  15. 

89.  No  man  also  having  drank  old  wine  straightway  desireth  new :  for  he 
saithy  The  old  is  better. 

"  Bring  me,  then,  m^  gentle  page. 
Wine  that  glows  with  strength  and  age." — Anacr.  carm,  38. 

*'  The  supper  was  by  no  means  bad ;  the  wine  sweet  and  old." 

LuGiAK.  Atin.  c.  3. 

**  Now  melt  away  the  winter's  cold. 
And  larger  pile  the  cheerful  fire ; 
Bring  down  the  vintage  four-year-old. 
Whose  mellow'd  heart  can  mirth  inspire." — ^HoB.  1. 1.  carm,  9. 

"  Bring  us  down  the  mellow'd  wine, 
Bich  with  years  that  equal  mine." — ^Ibid.  1.  v.  carm,  13. 

"  He  will  drink  old  wine,  whose  country  and  date  time  has  obliterated,  by  the 
accumulated  mould  on  the  ancient  amphora." — Juv.  Sat.  v.  v.  S3* 


LUKE  VI. 

S3.  And  if  ye  do  good  to  them  which  do  good  to  you,  what  thank  have  ye  ? 

for  sinners  also  do  even  the  same. 
84.  And  if  ye  lend  to  them  of  whom  ye  hope  to  receive,  what  thank  have 

ye  ?  for  sinners  also  lend  to  sinners,  to  receive  as  much  again. 
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"  He  who  denies  his  charitable  aid 
To  the  poor  beggar  in  his  utmost  need, 
And,  if  abundance  comes,  should  offer  that 
Which  is  not  wanted,  Httie  merits  thanks." 

Soph.  (Edip,  colon,  v.  77^. 

"  You  want,  JEmilianus  ; — so  you  may  ; 
Eiches  are  given  rich  men,  and  none  but  they." 

Mart.  1.  v.  epig,  81. 


LUKE  IX. 

38.  And,  behold,  a  man  of  the  company  cried  out,  saying,  Master,   I 
beseech  thee,  look  upon  my  soft  :  for  he  is  mine  only  child. 

A  common  expression  to  signify  the  giving  of  assistance  or  relief. 

"  0  Jove,  look  thou  upon  us,  and  remove  our  troubles." — ^Eump.  Helen,  v.  1441. 

"  O  Jupiter  !     The  gods  look  upon  ns  :  Fve  found  my  daughter !" 

Teb.  Phorm,  Act.  v.  sc  3. 

''  0  Almighty  Jove,  look  upon  us  !  and  confirm  these  omens." 

ViEO.  JEk,  1.  n.  V.  690. 

62.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  No  man,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 

and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Hesiod  says  of  the  good  husbandman — 

"  He  steadily  shall  cut  the  furrow  true. 
Nor  towards  his  fellows  glance  a  rambling  view. 
Still  on  his  task  intent." — Hes.  oper,  et  dies^  v.  441. 


LUKE  X. 

89.    And  she  had  a  sister  called  Mary,  which  also  sat  at  Jesus'  feet,  and 
heard  his  word. 

Fhaedo  thus  describes  his  position  when  listening  to  the  instruction  of  Socrates — 

"  I  was  sitting  at  his  right  hand,  near  the  bed,  upon  a  low  seat ;  but  he  himself 
sat  much  higher  than  I." — Plat.  Fhoed,  c.  38. 

42.  But  one  thing  is  needful:  and  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good  part, 
which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her. 

"  We  declare  that  the  true  good  is  something  belonging  to  and  within  ourselves ; 
and  which  cannot  easily  be  taken  away  from  us." — ^Abist.  Mh,  1. 1.  c.  5. 

'^  What  else  is  good  but  virtue  P     And  virtue  cannot  be  taken  away.*' 

Max.  Ttb.  diss,  2. 

"  Why  are  you  anxious  ?  Why  do  you  lie  awake  ?  Why  do  you  not  calculate 
where  your  good  and  evil  lies,  and  say — they  are  both  in  my  own  power ;  that  which  is 
really  good  cannot  be  taken  away  from  me  ;  nor  anything  evil  forced  upon  me." 

Epict.  1.  IV.  c.  10, 

'*  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  happiness,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  power  of  a  wise 
man  to  secure  it ;  for  if  a  happy  life  can  be  lost  it  cannot  be  happy.  For  who  can  feel 
confident  that  a  thing  will  always  remain  firm  and  enduring  in  his  case,  which  is  in 
reality  fleeting  and  perishable  ?**-^Cic.»deJln.  1. 1.  c.  27. 
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"  While  all  other  things  are  Tmcertain,  fleeting,  and  transitoiy,  virtne  alone  * 
planted  firm  with  deep  roots ;  it  cannot  be  undermined  by  any  violence ;  it  can  never  be 
moved  from  its  position." — Ibid.  Fhilip,  iv.  c.  5. 
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6.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Which  of  you  shall  have  a  friend,  and  shall 
go  unto  him  at  midnight,  and  say  unto  him.  Friend,  lend  me  three 
loaves ; 

6.  For  a  friend  of  mine  in  his  journey  is  come  to  me,  and  I  have  nothing 
to  set  hefore  him  ? 

'*  On  the  pretence  of  a  friend's  arrival  you  ask  me  for  a  dish  and  some  vases.'* 

Mart.  1.  iv.  epig,  15. 

11.  If  a  son  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a  father,  will  he  give  him 
a  stone  ?  or  if  ^e  oak  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a  serpent  ? 

Erasmus  quotes  the  following  proverb  as  applicable  to  those  who  profess  to  be 
friendly  to  a  person,  and  are  at  the  same  time  seeking  to  do  him  an  injury.  It  alludes 
to  the  act  of  enticing  a  dog  with  a  piece  of  bread  in  order  to  pelt  him  with  a  stone. 

"  In  the  one  hand  he  is  carrying  a  stone,  while  he  shews  the  bread  in  ihe  other.*' 

Plaut.  Julul.  Act  II.  sc.  2. 

27.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  spake  these  things,  a  certain  woman  of  the 
company  Ufted  up  her  voice,  and  said  unto  him.  Blessed  is  the  womb 
that  bare  thee,  and  the  paps  which  thou  hast  sucked. 

'*  Bless'd  is  the  father  from  whose  loins  you  sprung, 
Bless'd  is  the  mother  at  whose  breast  you  hung, 
Bless'd,  doubly  bless'd,  the  frnitful  womb  that  bore 
This  heavenly  form  for  mortals  to  adore." 

Mus.  Her.  et  Leand.  v.  138. 

"  Blest  are  thy  parents,  and  thy  nurse's  breast ; 
Blest  is  thy  bride,  and  all  thy  sisters  blest !"— Ov.  Met.  1.  iv.  v.  322. 

34.  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye :  therefore  when  thine  eye  is  single, 
thy  whole  body  also  is  full  of  hght :  but  when  thine  eye  is  evil,  thy  body 
also  is  fall  of  darkness. 

35.  Take  heed  therefore  that  the  Ught  which  is  in  thee  be  not  darkness. 

"  Just  as  the  eye  cannot  turn  otherwise  than  vnth  the  whole  body  from  darkness 
to  the  light,  so  one  must  turn  with  the  whole  soul  from  sensible  objects  until  it  has 
become  able  to  endure  the  contemplations  of  what  is  real  and  what  is  most  apparent  of 
the  real ;  and  this  we  term  the  good." — Plat,  de  rep,  L  vii.  c.  4. 

52.  Woe  unto  you,  lawyers  !  for  ye  have  taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge ; 
ye  entered  not  in  yourselves,  and  them  that  were  entering  in  ye 
hindered. 

"  Forthwith  she  likened  herself  to  Nicippe,  whom  the  State  had  appointed  as  her 
public  priestess ;  and  she  grasped  in  her  hand  the  fillets  and  poppies,  and  kept  the  key 
on  her  shoulders." — Callim.  Hymn,  in  Cerer.  v.  44. 

"  lo,  the  key-bearer  (i.e.  the  Priest)  of  the  sacred  fane  of  Juno." 

uEscH.  Suppl,  V.291. 
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'*  Cast  away  from  thee,  O  child,  the  divine  keys  and  the  sacred  adornment  of  the 
garlands  which  yon  wear." — Eurip.  Troad.  v.  266. 

"  The  hallowed  gnardian  of  the  key." — Ibid.  Iph,  in  Taur,  v.  130. 

^*  O  Iphigenia,  thon  mnst  needs  he  guardian  of  the  key  to  this  goddess,  at  the 
hallowed  ascent  of  Branron.*' — Ibid.  t.  1462. 


LUKE  xn. 

15.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetonsness :  for 
a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesseth. 

"  Not  he,  of  wealth  immense  po8sess*d, 

Tasteless  who  piles  his  massy  gold, 
Among  the  nnmber  of  the  bless'd, 

Should  have  his  glorious  name  enroll*d ; 
He  better  claims  the  glorious  name,  who  knows 
With  wisdom  to  enjoy  what  heaven  bestows." — Hob.  1.  iv.  earm,  9. 

18.  And  he  said.  This  will  I  do :  I  will  pull  down  my  bams,  and  bnild 
greater ;  and  there  will  I  bestow  all  my  fruits  and  my  goods. 

"Let  any  one  who  goes  into  the  country  and  passes  by  the  monuments  and 
sepulchres  of  the  dead,  reflecfc  thns  : — Each  one  of  these  used  to  say,  In  due  season  I  will 
travel,  I  will  extend  my  boundaries,  and  increase  my  possessions." 

Philem.  ajmd  camp.  Men,  et  Fkilem. 

20.  Bat  God  said  unto  him,  7%ou  fool,  this  night  thy  sonl  shall  be 
required  of  thee :  then  whose  shall  those  things  be,  which  thou  hast 
provided  ? 

**  Yet,  destined  by  unerring  &te 
Shall  death  this  wealthy  lord  await. 
Then  whither  tend  thy  wide  demesnes  P 
For  earth  impartial  entertains 
Her  various  sons,  and  in  her  breast 
Princes  and  beggars  equal  rest." — ^Hos.  1.  ii.  earm.  18. 

"  How  ridiculous  it  is  to  promise  ourselves  a  long  life,  when  we  are  not  certain 
of  to-morrow !  what  folly,  to  stretch  out  and  enlarge  on  distant  hopes,  saying,  I  wiU 
buy ;  I  will  build ;  I  will  give  credit ;  I  will  call  in  my  debts ;  I  will  sue  for  honours  ; 
and  when  I  have  had  enough  of  public  business,  I  wiU  retire,  and  indulge  my  weary  age, 
in  repose  and  quiet !  Believe  me  all  things  are  doubtftd  and  uncertain,  even  to  the  most 
happy." — Sbnbg.  epiit.  101. 

21.  So  is  he  that  layeth  up  treasure  for  himself,  and  is  not  rich  toward 
God. 

Plato  makes  a  distinction  between  divine  and  perishable  riches,  observing  that 
princes  and  rulers  ought  to  be  well  furnished  with  the  former,  pure  and  unmixed. 

'*  They  have  ever  in  their  souls,  from  the  gods  a  divine  gold  and  silver,  and  there- 
fore have  no  need  of  thatVhich  is  human ;  and  it  would  be  profane  to  poUute  the  divine 
ore  by  mixing  it  with  the  alloy  of  the  mortal  metal  ?'* — ^Plat.  de  re^.  1.  in.  o.  22. 

87.  Blessed  are  those  servants  whom  the  Lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find 
watching  :  verily  I  say  unto  you  that  he  shall  gird  himself,  and  make 
them  sit  down  to  meat,  and  will  come  forth  and  serve  them. 
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The  rieh  did  not  disdam,  at  the  Satnnialia,  and  on  some  other  occaBions,  to  wait 
upon  servants,  and  on  those  of  lower  condition  than  tiiemselyes. 

''  When  a  rich  man  treats  his  domestics,  let  his  Mends  assist  him  in  wmting  on 
them." — ^LuciAN.  (^ronosol.  c.  18. 

"  The  conrtier  on  a  pnrple  seat 
Had  plac'd  his  rustic  mend  in  state, 
Then  bustled,  like  a  busy  host, 
Supplying  dishes,  boil'd  and  roast, 
Nor  jet  omits  the  courtier's  duty 
Of  tasting,  ere  he  brings  the  booty." — Hob.  1.  n.  Sat.  6. 

88.  And  if  he  shall  come  in  the  second  watch,  or  come  in  the  third  watch, 
and  find  tAem  so,  blessed  are  those  servants. 

The  Jews,  from  the  time  of  Pompey  divided  the  night  into  four  watches ;  but 
previously  into  three.  The  first  at  even,  finom  six  to  nine ;  the  second,  or  middle  watch 
m>m  nine  till  twelve ;  the  third  from  twelve  to  three,  or  cockcrow,  and  the  fourth,  or 
morning  watch,  ended  at  six. 

*'  Cleomenes  intended  to  arrive  at  Megalopolis  at  the  third  watch  of  the  night.'* 

PoLTB.  1.  nc.  exir.  4- 

'*The  Roman  custom  is  to  sound  all  trumpets  of  the  army  immediately  afler 
supper  as  the  signal  for  placing  in  thair  respective  posts  the  guards  of  the  night.  As  soon 
as  this  was  done  Scipio  began  his  march  towards  the  enemy,  who  were  distant  about  sixty 
stadia  from  him  at  the  end  of  the  first  watch ;  and  arrived  near  them  about  the  end  of  the 
third." — Ibid.  1.  xiv.  egtr.  1. 

"  Cesar  set  sail  at  the  third  watch." — Flob.  1.  in.  c.  10. 

*'  The  time  of  Cato*s  death  was  about  the  first  watch." — Ibid.  1.  iv.  c.  2. 

42.  And  the  Lord  said,  Who  then  is  that  faithftd  and  wise  steward,  whom 
Ais  lord  shall  make  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give  /Aetn  their  portion 
of  meat  in  due  season  ? 

The  Romans  distributed  their  allowance  of  food  to  the  slaves  on  the  first  day  of 
every  month. 

"  Antipho.  The  man  in  condition  of  a  servant  who  always  waits  to  be  told  his 
duty,  and  does  not  remember  to  do  it  of  his  own  accord  is  not  of  a  deserving 
character.  You  remember  on  each  returning  day  to  ask  for  your  allotment  of  provisions  ; 
why  then  do  you  less  remember  to  do  what  is  necessary  about  the  house?" 

Plaut.  StichuSy  Act  I.  sc.  2. 
^*  Geta  has  saved  this  ounce  by  ounce  from  his  monthly  allowance  of  com  (e  demenso 
0uo)',  that  he  may  make  a  present  to  his  master." — Teb.  Fhorm.  Acti.  sc.  2. 

"  The  fellow  who  struts  across  the  stage  with  head  erect  is  but  a  needy  slave,  that 
hath  five  bushels  of  com  and  five  deniers  (per  month)  for  his  pay ;  and  he  that  boasts 
proudly  of  his  strength  is  but  a  poor  wretch  that  hath  his  daily  allowance,  and  lies  upon 
a  tmckle  bed  in  a  garret.'* — Seneg.  Epitt,  80. 

"  He  asked  him  why  he  had  run  away  from  his  master,  since  a  pound  of  bread  a 
day  might  surely  have  been  enough  for  such  a  starveling  as  he." — Hob.  1. 1.  Sat,  5. 
"  You  with  my  city  slaves  would  gladly  join, 
And  on  their  daily  pittance  hardly  dine." — Ibid.  1. 1.  epiat.  14. 
"  Know  that  nothing  in  life  is  given  to  man  as  his  own." 

LuciL.  1.  xxvii.//*flyi».  29. 

LUKE  XIII. 

15.  The  Lord  then  answered  him  and  said,  TAou  hypocrite,  doth  not  each 
one  of  yon  on  the  sabbath  loose  his  ox  or  Ais  ass  from  the  stall,  and 
lead  Aim  away  to  watering  ? 
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Yarions  employments  of  husbcmdiy  were  permitted  by  the  P^kgans  as  works  of 
necessity  or  mercy,  on  their  solemn  festivcJs. 

'*  No  laws,  divine  or  hnman,  can  restrain 
From  necessary  works  the  labr'ing  swain  : 
E*en  holy-days  and  feasts  permission  yield 
To  float  the  meadows,  or  to  fence  the  field, 
To  fire  the  brambles,  snare  the  birds,  and  steep 
In  wholesome  water&Ils  the  wooUy  sheep.*' 

ViBQ.  Oeorg,  1. 1.  v.  268. 
See  Mark  u.  27. 

24.  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  ;  for  many,  I  say  onto  yon,  will  seek 
to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able. 

"  Life  is  a  certain  long  road ;  and  the  boundaries  of  this  road  are  palaces  and 
temples.  Conceive  likewise  that  this  road,  through  the  multitude  of  trayeUers,  is  full  of 
men  running,  pushing  each  other,  labouring,  resting,  lying  down,  turning  out  of  the  path, 
and  wandering.  For  the  impediments  and  fallacies  are  many,  some  of  which  lead  to  pre- 
cipices and  proftmdities.  There  is  one  path,  howeyer,  which  is  narrow,  and  straight,  and 
rough,  and  is  not  much  frequented,  but  which  leads  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  Weary 
and  laborious  souls,  who  aspire  after  the  region  to  which  this  road  conducts,  wno  loye  the 
mysteries  and  predict  their  beauty,  scarcely,  and  with  much  molestation,  labour,  and  sweat, 
arriye  at  the  desired  end." — Max.  Ttb.  diss,  23. 

"  Shall  we  think  that  virtue,  that  divine  quality  which  alone  can  make  mankind 
approach  to  divinity,  comes  to  us  with  our  existence,  without  courting  and  without  care?" 

QUINTIL.  1.  XII.  c.  2. 

^*  Adversity  explores  the  man,  and  intrepid  virtue  climbs  the  rough  hill  to  praise." 

SiL.  Ital.  1.  IV.  V.  605. 

82.    That  fox. 

"  A  very  fox  for  cunning." — Pind.  IM,  tv,  v.  79. 

"  He  is  a  fox  in  disguise."  (r^  &Xunr€Ka  IXicci  fierwrurSty), — Plat.  derep,  1.  n.  c.  8. 

"  That  fox  in  human  shape." — Dbmosth.  de  coron. 

'*  Some  men  are  like  wolves,  false,  treacherous,  hurtful ;  others  like  lions,  wild, 
fierce,  cruel :  and  most  men  like  foxes ;  for  what  else  is  a  slanderous  and  ill-natured  man 
than  a  fox  ?  "—Epigt.  1. 1.  c.  8. 


LUKE  XIV. 

8.  When  thou  art  bidden  of  any  man  to  a  wedding,  sit  not  down  in  the 
highest  room ;  lest  a  more  honourable  man  than  thou  be  bidden  of 
him ; 

9.  And  he  that  bade  thee  and  him  come  and  say  to  thee,  Give  this  man 
place ;  and  thou  begin  with  shame  to  take  the  lowest  room. 

10.  But  when  thou  art  bidden,  go  and  sit  down  in  the  lowest  room ;  that 
when  he  that  bade  thee  cometh,  he  may  say  unto  thee.  Friend,  go  up 
higher :  then  shalt  thou  have  worship  in  the  presence  of  them  that  sit 
at  meat  with  thee. 

'*  Let  the  best  men  with  you  be  honoured  with  the  principal  seats,  as  thej  are 
with  me.  The  most  deserving  men  in  all  companies  are  honoured  with  the  prindpid 
seats." — Xbn.  Oyrop.  1.  viii.  c.  6. 

''  GsLASUfUS.  i!or  my  part,  J  don't  ask  that  I  should  recline  on  the  couch ;  you 
know  that  I  am  a  man  for  the  lower  seats  (imi  subaellU  vir), 

2l2 
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"  Epionomub.     But  these  are  depaties  of  a  people,  tip-top  men. 
"  Gelasimus.     Let  then  the  depnties  of  a  people,  jonr  tip-top  men,  recline  at  tih# 
tip-top  place  ;  I,  the  lowest,  shall  be  content  with  the  lowest  quarter." 

Plaut.  Stick,  act.  in.  sc.  2. 

"  Terence  having  been  introduced  to  read  his  play  (The  Andrian)  while  Cecilimi 
was  at  supper,  he  is  reported  to  have  read  the  beginning  of  the  play  seated  on  a  low  stool, 
near  the  great  man's  couch.  But  after  reciting  a  few  verses  he  was  invited  to  take  hia 
plieK^  at  table,  and  having  supped  with  his  host,  went  through  the  rest  to  his  great 
delight"— Suet.  TWeni.  c.  2. 

12.  Then  said  he  also  to  him  that  bade  him,  When  thon  makest  a  dinner 
or  a  supper,  call  not  thy  friends,  nor  thy  brethren,  neither  thy  kinsmen, 
nor  tAy  rich  neighbours ;  lest  they  also  bid  thee  again,  and  a  recompence 
be  made  thee. 

18.  But  when  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame, 

the  blind. 

"  In  private  entertainments  it  will  not  be  proper  to  invite  our  friends,  but  mendi* 
cants,  and  those  who  are  in  need  of  a  hearty  meal ;  for  these  will  g^reet  and  follow  us  and 
will  come  to  our  doors,  and  feel  the  utmost  gratitude,  and  praj  for  many  blessings  upon 
us."— Plat.  Pkadr.  c.  8. 

*'  In  conferring  or  requiting  kindness,  the  chief  rule  of  our  duty  ought  to  be,  if  all 
other  circumstances  are  equal,  to  confer  most  upon  the  man  who  stands  in  greatest  need 
of  assistance.  The  reverse  of  this  is  practised  by  the  generality,  who  direct  their  greatest 
services  to  the  man  from  whom  they  hope  the  most,  though  he  may  stand  in  no  need  of 
them." — Cic.  de  of.  1. 1.  c.  15. 

"  He  who  is  truly  liberal  will  be  liberal  to  his  country,  to  his  neighbours,  to  his 
relatives,  and  to  his  friends ;  to  his  poor  friends,  I  mean ;  not  like  those  who  give  most 
bountifully  to  such  as  are  able  to  give  most  in  return." — Plin.  1  n,  epiat,  30. 

26.  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife, 
and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he 
cannot  be  my  disciple. 

To  this  saying  may  perhaps  be  referred  the  following  remark  frt>m  Tacitus — 

''  The  earliest  lesson  taught  to  those  who  become  proselytes  to  the  religion  of  the 
Jews  is  to  despise  the  deities,  to  renounce  all  love  to  their  country ;  and  for  their 
brethren,  parents,  and  children,  to  entertain  no  tenderness  or  consideration." 

JSisi.  Lv.  c.5. 

28.  For  which  of  you,  intending  to  build  a  tower,  sitteth  not  down  first, 
and  counteth  the  cost,  whether  he  have  sufficient  to  finish  it 

**  In  eveiy  affair  consider  what  precedes  and  follows ;  and  then  undertake  it. 
Otherwise  you  may  beg^  with  spirit ;  but  not  having  thought  of  the  consequences,  you 
will  soon  shamefrilly  desist." — Epict.  1.  iii.  c.  15. 

LUKE  XV. 

16.  And  he  would  fiedn  have  filled  bis  belly  with  the  husks  that  the  swine 
did  eat :  and  no  man  gave  unto  him. 

^'  TiMON.  I  am  driven  by  necessity  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  Attic  shore ;  where, 
for  wages  of  twopence  a  day,  I  dig  the  ground  and  philosophise  with  my  spade  and  these 
solitary  rocks." — Lucian.  Timon,  c.  6. 

*'  The  unfortunate  poet  lives  upon  husks  and  brown  bread.  (Siliquis  et  pane 
secundo.")—- HoR.  1.  ii.  episL  i.  v.  123. 
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"  Yoa  tell  your  servant,  aloud,  to  bring  yon  a  dish  of  hnsks  (siliqnas),  bat  yon 
wbisper  in  bis  ear,  *  cakes/  " — Juy.  8ai.  xi.  y.  58. 

23.  And  bring  hither  the  fatted  calf,  and  kill  U;  and  let  us  eat,  and  be 
merry: 

24.  For  this  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  he  was  lost,  and  is 
found.     And  they  began  to  be  merry, 

'*  YITben  my  &tber  perceived  that  I  was  uninjured,  he  immediately  sacrificed  a  calf 
to  Phcebus,  the  author  of  my  deliverance,  as  a  thank-offering  for  the  life  of  his  son.  And 
I,  bringing  a  fat  calf  from  the  flock  bom  in  the  spring,  and  yet  unweaned,  went  away  to 
the  mountain-top,  with  a  chosen  band  of  joyful  friends.'* — Orph.  de  lap.  v.  150. 

*'  EumBBus  cried.  Now  from  the  herd  the  best 
Select,  in  honour  of  our  foreign  guest : 
With  him  let  us  the  genial  biuiquet  share." 

HoM.  OdyM,  1.  XV.  v.  414. 

"  Astyages,  on  hearing  of  the  preservation  of  his  grandchild,  whom  he  supposed 
to  be  dead,  invited  Harpagus  to  a  supper,  saying,  I  am  resolved,  in  gratitude  for  the 
child's  preservation,  to  celebrate  a  festival  in  honour  of  those  deities  who  interposed  to 
save  him." — ^Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  118. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Athenians  to  celebrate  the  nativity  of  a  son  on  the  tenth 
day,  with  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  a  feast  given  to  the  relatives. 

''  Xuthus,  the  husband  of  Creusa,  having  discovered  Ion,  went  away,  taking  his 
new  son  to  the  banquet  and  sacrifice  which  he'  was  preparing  for  the  gods." 

EuBiP.  Ion,  V.  1123. 

These  gifts  were  a  further  token  that  the  prodigal  was  not  to  be  received  as  a 
servant,  but  as  a  son ;  for  slaves  either  went  barefoot  or  wore  heavy  wooden  shoes  called 
Mculponea  ;  neither  were  they  usually  allowed  to  wear  rings,  except  rings  of  iron  called 
condalia, 

"  Staling  (to  PardaHsca,  a  female  slave).  If  you  are  successful,  I'll  give  you  a 
pair  of  shoes  and  a  gold  ring  for  your  finger,  and  plenty  of  nice  things." 

Plaut.  Cku.  Act  HI.  sc.  5. 

"  It  was  decreed  that  no  person  whatever  should  have  the  right  of  wearing  a  gold 
ring,  unless  freebom." — Plin.  Hut,  not.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  8. 
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9.     Make  to  yonrselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness, 

*'  The  most  wicked  men  are  among  the  most  powerful.  Nothing  hinders,  however, 
that  good  men  may  be  found  amongst  them :  and  when  they  are  found,  they  deserve  the 
highest  admiration :  for  it  is  a  difficult  thing,  and  merits  high  praise,  when  one  who  has 
great  power  of  acting  unjustly,  passes  through  life  justly." — Plat.  Oorg,  c.  81. 

12.  If  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  that  which  is  another  man's,  who  shall 
give  you  that  which  is  your  own. 

"  It  was  a  law  of  Theodectes  that  to  those  who  did  not  take  good  care  of  other 
men's  horses,  their  ovm  should  not  be  delivered." — ^Abistot.  Eketor.  1.  ii.  c.  24. 

22.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  beggar  died,  and  was  carried  by  the 
angels  into  Abraham's  bosom:  the  rich  man  also  died,  and  was 
buried. 

"  Thee,  too,  great  leader  of  departed  souls, 
Terrestrial  Hermes,  thee  I  call.     O  !  hear  me ; 
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With  easy  steps,  and  swift,  conduct  me  safe 

To  my  abode,  soon  as  the  &tal  sword 

Shall  rend  my  breast.** — Soph.  Jjax^  v.  831. 

"  Socrates.  If  I  did  not  think  that  I  shonld  go  first  of  all  amongst  oilier  deities 
who  are  both  wise  and  good,  and  next  amongst  men  who  have  departed  this  life,  better 
than  any  here,  I  should  be  wrong  in  not  grieving  at  death.'* — Plat.  JPkado^  c.  8. 

Of  Mercury  it  is  said — 

*'  Unspotted  spirits  you  consign 
To  blissful  seats  and  joys  divine, 
And  powerful,  with  your  golden  wand 
The  light  embodied  crowd  command : 
Thus  grateful  does  your  office  prove 
To  gods  below  and  gods  above." — Hob.  1. 1.  carm.  10. 

See  notes  on  Matt.  viii.  11. 

*'  Nerva  supped  with  a  few  only.  Veiento  reclined  next  to  him,  upon  ^his  very 
bosom.'* — Plin.  1.  iv.  epUi.  22. 

26.  And  beside  all  this,  between  ns  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed :  so 
that  they  which  would  pass  from  hence  to  you  cannot :  neither  can  they 
pass  to  us,  that  would  come  from  thence. 

*'  Erus,  who  had  been  dead,  and  revived  again,  sud  that  after  his  soul  left  the 
body,  it  went  with  many  others,  and  that  they  came  to  a  certain  mysterious  hallowed 
place,  where  there  were  two  chasms  in  the  earth,  near  to  each  other,  and  two  other  great 
openings  in  the  heavens  opposite  to  them,  and  that  the  judges  sat  between  these. 

*'  When  we  were  near  the  mouth  of  the  opening,  said  he,  and  were  aooufc  to 
ascend,  after  having  undergone  everything  preparatory,  we  on  a  sudden  beheld  many 
persons,  most  of  whom  were  tyrants,  and  some  private  persons  who  had  committed  ^eat 
iniquity,  who  thought  they  were  to  ascend  also  ;  but  the  mouth  of  the  opening  did  not 
permit  them  to  do  so ;  but  bellowed,  when  any  of  those  who  were  polluted  with  wicked- 
ness, or  who  had  not  been  sufficiently  punished,  attempted  to  ascend.*' 

Plat,  de  rep.  1.  x.  c.  18-14. 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  dead,  who,  during  their  lifetime  enjoyed  all  kinds  of 
luxuries,  have  escaped  the  deity,  as  if  unseen  by  him  P  There  is  an  eye  of  justice  which 
sees  all  things.  Even  in  Hades  there  are  two  paths ;  one  of  which  is  for  the  just|  and 
the  other  for  the  unjust." — Philem.  apud  Clem,  Alex,  »trom,  vii. 

*'  Thespesius  beheld  in  the  place  of  departed  spirits  a  vast  open  chasm,  of  unknown 
depth,  around  which  the  souls  fluttered,  fearing  to  enter  it.  At  last  he  had  a  sight 
of  his  own  father,  in  the  pit,  full  of  wounds  and  gashes,  who  was  compelled  much  against 
his  will  to  declare  the  reason  of  his  punishment,  and  to  confess  the  wicked  and  murderous 
deeds  which  he  had  committed  upon  earth." — Plut.  de  $er.  num,  vwd.  c.  22. 

"  Timarchus  saw  a  vast  chasm  or  gulf  like  a  hollow  globe  cut  through  the  midst, 
very  deep,  horrible,  and  dark,  out  of  which  might  be  heard  innumerable  groans  and 
ravings,  cries  of  children,  and  lamentations  as  of  men  and  women  together,  rising  from  a 
great  depth  below." — Ibid,  de  gen,  8oc.  c.  22. 

"  How  near  was  I  those  dreary  plains. 
Where  Pluto's  auburn  consort  reigns ; 
Where  awful  sits  the  judge  of  hell ; 
Where  pious  spirits  blissfal  dwell  l" — HoR.  1.  ii.  earm,  13. 

"  Now,  by  the  horrors  which  these  realms  surround ; 
By  the  vast  chaos  of  these  depths  profound ; 
By  the  sad  silence  which  eternal  reigns 
0*er  all  the  waste  of  these  wide-spreading  plains  ; 
Let  me  again  Eurydice  receive. 
Let  &te  her  quick-spun  thread  of  life  re-weave." 

Ov.  Meiam.  1.  x.  v.  29. 
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8.  Gird  thyself  and  serve  me. 

"  His  tunic  sHorteii'd — standing  near  me, 
His  waist  with  rushy  girdle  bound. 
With  rosy  wine  let  Cupid  cheer  me 

And  serve  the  golden  goblet  round." — ^Anacb.  earm,  4. 

**  A  slave  girt  high  with  a  purple  cloth  wipes  the  maple  table." — Hor.  1.  ii.  Sat,  8. 

"  Must  thou  be  tortured  with  anxiety  that  I  may  be  entertained  sumptously,  that 
all  your  slaves  should  wait  properly  girded  and  attired  P" — ^Ibid. 

To  be  slackly  or  carelessly  girded  was  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy  or  of 
idleness ;  as  the  tunic  was  always  girded  up  for  work. 

**  Thus  both  their  mantles  girt  up  to  their  breast 
Their  skilful  fingers  fly  with  willing  haste."— Ov.  Metam.  1.  VL  v.  69. 

**  The  day's  journey  we  indolently  divided  into  two  :  traveUers  better  girt  than  we 
perform  it  in  one." — Hob.  1. 1.  Sai.  6. 

''  CiBsar  wore  the  latos  clavus  with  fringes  about  the  wrists,  and  always  had  it 

firded  about  him,  but  rather  loosely.     This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  expression  of 
ylla,  who  often  advised  the  nobles  fco  beware  of  the  ill-girt  boy. — Sustok.  Jul.  o.  45, 

35.  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  together. 

''Wretched  female  servants  at  the  mill." — Callim.  Hymn.  inBeUm,  t.  248. 
rSee  notes  on  Judges  xvi.  21. 

LUKE  XVIII. 
1.     Men  ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to  faint. 

''  Cease  not  to  pray ;  and  ask  particularly  for  wisdom,  a  sound  mind,  and  health  of 
body.  Fear  not  to  importune  a  gracious  god,  when  you  aisk  not  for  any  foreign  good 
or  for  what  belongs  to  another  person." — Sbnbc.  EpiU,  10. 

9.  And  he  spake  this  parable  nnto  certain  which  tmsted  in  themselves 
that  they  were  righteous  and  despised  others : 

"  He  who  readily  gives  satisfaction  to  himself,  is  not  the  upright  man,  nor  is  he 
really  honest :  he  who  thinks  but  meanly  of  himself,  in  him  there  is  a  tendency  to  weU 
doing." — Plaut.  Trinum,  Act  i.  sc  2. 

''  Piety,  like  the  other  virtues,  cannot  have  any  connection  with  vain  show  or 
dissimulation." — Cic.  de  nat,  dear.  1. 1.  c.  2. 

12.  I  fast  twice  in  the  week. 

''  No  Jew,  my  dear  Tiberius,  ever  keeps  such  strict  £EU3t  upon  the  sabbath  as  I  have 
done  to-day." — Subt.  Octan.  c.  76, 

Octavianus,  who  writes  thus,  probably  alludes  to  the  weekly  fast  of  the  Jews :  the 
Sabbath  was  a  feast  day.  Justin  fffist.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  2.)  makes  a  similar  mistake,  in  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  fast. 

13.  And  the  publican  standing  afar  off,  would  not  lift  up  so  much  as  its 
eyes  unto  heaven,  but  smote  upon  his  breast  saying,  God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner. 

''  Smiting  upon  his  breast  Ulysses  thus  began  to  chide  his  heart" 

HOM.  Odg9$.  1.  XX.    V.  17. 
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"  Beat  with  mightj  strokes  your  breasts ;  we  weep  for  Hector !" 

Sekec.  Ihfad.  ▼.  114. 

*'  At  length  her  husband  in  his  ashes  laid. 
And  eyerj  rite  of  due  religion  paid. 
Forth  from  his  monmnent  the  moornfiil  dame, 
With  beaten  breasts,  and  locks  dishevel'd  came." 

LucAN.  Pkars,  1.  n.  ▼.  833. 

"  Smiting  his  breast  he  gave  way  to  sudden  grief." — Sil.  Ital.  1.  xn.  y.  99. 

'*  By  clenching  the  hand,  and  smiting  the  breast,  we  imply  repentance  or  paBsion." 

QUINTIL.  1.  XL  c.  8. 


LUKE  XIX. 

40.  If  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones  wonld  immediatelj  ciy 
ont. 

*'  My  lord,  my  lord  fell ;  and  the  house  shrieked,  and  the  stone  pinnacles  of  the 
house."— EuBiP.  Ulectr.  v.  1149. 

''  The  very  walls,  the  very  walls  of  this  senate  house,  I  say,  are  eager  to  return  jou 
thanks." — Cic.  pro  Marcel,  c.  3. 

See  notes  on  Habak.  ii.  11. 


LUKE  XXI. 

20.  When  ye  shall  see  Jerasalem  compassed  with  armies,  then  know  that 
the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh. 

21.  Then  let  them  which  are  in  the  midst  of  it  depart  out. 

"  Against  this  strong  city  and  this  stubborn  people,  Titus  determined  to  pooeed 
by  mounds  and  battering  machines.  Among  the  legions  their  seyeral  tasks  and  duties 
were  appointed,  and  all  combating  ceased  till  they  were  prepared  to  prosecute  the  siege 
with  every  engine  and  art  that  co^d  be  devised  for  the  purpose." — Tac.  ffisi.  L  v.  c.  13. 

25.  And  there  shall  be  signs  in  the  sim,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars ; 
and  upon  the  earth  distress  of  nations,  with  perplexity ;  the  sea  and  the 
waves  roaring ; 

26,  Men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things 
which  are  coming  npon  the  earth :  for  the  powers  of  heaven  shall  be 
shaken. 

'*  So  the  red  comet  fVom  Satumius  sent 
To  fright  the  nations  with  a  dire  portent 
A  fatal  sign  to  armies  on  the  plain, 
Or  trembling  sailors  on  the  winter  main, 
With  sweeping  glories  glides  along  in  air, 

And  shakes  the  sparkles  from  its  blazing  hair." — Hoir.  //.  1.  IV.  y.  75. 
Tacitus  thus  notices  the  signs  and  wonders  which  occurred  before  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus ; — 

**  There  had  been  omens  and  prodigies,  things  which  that  nation,  so  addicted  to 
superstition,  but  so  averse  to  the  gods,  hold  it  unlawful  to  expiate  either  by  vows  or 
victims.   Hosts  were  seen  to  encounter  in  the  air ;  refcdgent  arms  appeared ;  and  by  a  blase 
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of  lightning  sliooting  suddenly  from  the  clouds,  aU  the  temple  was  Ulluminated ;  the 
great  gates  of  the  temple  were  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  a  voice  more  than  human  was 
heard  to  declare  that  tiie  gods  were  ahout  to  depart." — Tag.  ffisi,  1.  v.  c.  13. 

Similar  prodigies  are  said  to  have  preceded  the  Peloponessian  war. 

''  Such  calamities  as  were  only  known  hy  report,  hut  had  rarely  heen  felt  in  fact, 
now  gained  credit  from  experience.  JSarthquakes,  for  instance,  which  a^ected  the  largest 
part  of  the  hahitahle  globe,  and  shook  it  with  the  utmost  violence :  eclipses  of  the  sun, 
which  happened  more  frequently  than  former  times  had  remembered :  great  droughts  in 
some  places,  the  consequence  or  which  was  fiunine :  and  what  made  not  the  least  ravage, 
but  did  its  share  of  destruction,  the  noisome  pestilence. — Thuctd.  1. 1.  c.  23. 

The  civil  wars  of  Rome  are  said  to  have  been  ushered  in  with  the  same  portents. 

"  Earth,  air,  and  seas  in  prodigies  abound. 
Then  stars  unknown  before  appeared  to  bum. 
And  foreign  flames  about  the  pole  to  turn  ; 
Unusual  fires  by  night  were  seen  to  fly 
And  dart  obliquely  through  the  gloomy  sky. 
Then  horrid  comets  shook  their  fatal  hair 
And  bade  proud  Royalty  for  change  prepare  : 
Now  dart  swifl  lightnings  through  the  azure  clear, 
And  meteors  now  in  various  forms  appear. 
Some  like  the  javelin  shoot,  extended  long. 
While  some  like  spreading  lamps  in  Heav'n  are  hung ; 
The  stars  that  twinkled  in  the  lonely  night 
Now  lift  their  bolder  head  in  Day's  broad  light ; 
The  moon,  in  all  her  brother's  beams  array'd, 
Was  blotted  by  the  earth's  approaching  shade  ; 
The  sun  himself,  in  his  meridian  race. 
In  sable  darkness  veiled  his  brighter  face ; 
The  trembling  world  beheld  his  fading  ray. 
And  moum'd  despairing  for  the  loss  of  day." 

LucAH.  Pkart.  L  i.  v.  525. 
For  notes  on  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  see  Matthew  xxiv.  2. 


LUKE  xxn. 

86.  Then  said  he  unto  them,  But  now,  he  that  hath  a  purse,  let  hirn  take 
t7,  and  likewise  Ais  scrip  :  and  he  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell  his 
garment,  and  buy  one. 

"  Perepinus,  who  professed  Christianity,  let  his  beard  grow  to  a  bushy  size,  and 
usually  went  m  a  diriy  cassock  of  coarse  cloth,  with  a  wallet  on  his  shoulders  and  a  staff 
in  his  hand." — Lucian.  de  mart.  Pereg,  c.  15. 

44.  And  being  in  an  agony  he  prayed  more  earnestly :  and  his  sweat  was 
as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  faUing  down  to  the  ground. 

"  It  happens  to  some  that  they  sweat  a  certain  bloody  moisture,  caused  by  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  their  bodies." — ^Abistot.  depart  anim,  1.  iii.  c.  5. 

"  Those  who  are  bitten  by  the  serpents  of  India  suffer  such  extreme  torments  that 
a  bloody  sweat  issues  firom  all  the  pores  of  their  bodies." — Diod.  Sio.  1.  xvii.  c.  10. 

'*  Blood  falls  for  tears,  and  o'er  his  mournful  face 
The  ruddy  drops  their  tainted  passage  trace : 
His  mou&  and  gushing  nostrils  pour  a  flood, 
And  ev'n  the  pores  ooze  out  the  trickling  blood." 

Luc.  Pkars.  1.  ix.  v.  810. 
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JOHN  I. 

1.    In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Ward  was  with  God,  and  the 
Word  was  God. 

'*  All  tbiiigs  must  necessarily  arise  from  some  first  canse." 

Cic.  DUp.  TuK.  1. 1,  c.  28. 
See  notes  on  Genesis  i.  1. 

9.     That  was  the  true  Light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world. 

"  The  great  and  good  man  makes  many  to  be  partakers  of  his  goodness,  which 
shines  as  a  light  in  a  dark  place." — Seneg.  EpUt,  120. 

18.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ;  the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him. 

*'  Nnma  seems  to  have  thought,  like  Pythagoras,  that  the  first  cause  is  not  an 
object  of  sense,  nor  liable  to  passion,  bat  invisible,  incorruptible,  and  discernible  only  by 
the  mind.'* — Plut.  Num,  c.  8. 

"  The  object  of  all  the  religious  rites  and  mysteries  of  the  Egyptian  goddess,  Isis, 
was  the  knowledge  of  that  first  God,  who  is  the  Lord  of  all  things,  and  only  intelligible 
by  the  mind,  whom  this  goddess  exhorteth  men  to  seek  in  her  communion." 

Ibid,  de  hid,  et  (kirid,  c.  2. 

"  The  crocodile  is  made  a  symbol  of  the  Deity  because  he  is  the  only  animal  which, 
living  in  the  water,  has  his  eyes  covered  by  a  thin  transparent  membrane,  falling  down 
over  them,  so  that  he  sees  and  is  not  seen  ;  which  is  a  thing  belonging  to  the  first  €K>d, 
to  see  all  things,  himself  being  invisible." — Ibid.  c.  75. 

"  God,  the  &ther  and  maker  of  all  things,  is  invisible  to  the  eyes." 

Max.  Ttb.  din.  38. 

27,  Whose  shoe's  latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose. 

The  shoes  of  the  ancients  were  fastened  either  with  leather  thongs  or  with  latchets 
or  laces.  The  Roman  senators  used  four  latchets  to  tie  their  shoes,  the  plebeians  only  one. 
Slippers  were  used  at  feasts,  and  these  were  taken  off  by  an  attendant  slave  when  the 
wearer  was  about  to  place  himself  upon  the  couch,  at  table. 

''  Ho  called  for  his  sandals  and  rose  from  the  couch.*' — HoR.  1. 2.  tai,  8. 

"  The  reason  you  ask  us  to  dinner,  Ligurinus,  is  no  other  than  this — ^that  you  may 
recite  your  verses.  I  have  just  put  ofi*  my  shoes,  when  forthwith  in  comes  an  immense 
volume  among  the  lettuces  and  sharp  sauce." — Mart.  1.  ui.  epig,  50. 


JOHN  II. 
4.     Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ? 

Cjrus  addresses  the  Queen  of  the  Armenians,  his  ally,  in  similar  terms. 

*'  Go  your  ways,  woman,  and  keep  all  this  treasure  that  you  bring.  (dXXa  (rv|  2 
yuKOi,  on-t^i)." — Xbn.  Cyrop,  1.  III.  c.  3. 

8.     Bear  unto  the  governor  of  the  feast. 

The  ancients  appointed  one  to  preside  at  their  banquets  by  throvring  the  dice, 
whom  they  called  the  ruler  of  the  feast,  (jcrv/jLTrocrCapx^)  ^^  arbiter  bibendi.  He  directed 
everything  at  his  pleasure. 
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"  Crato,  being  at  a  feast  where  there  waa  some  miBrale  or  diBorder,  observed — ^I 
ought  to  wear  a  chaplet  of  flowers  on  my  head,  and  not  to  snfier  the  ancient  custom  of 
appointing  a  king  or  governor  of  the  feast,  who  is  to  order  all  things,  to  fall  into  disuse." 

Plut.  8ympo9,  1. 1.  qn.  4. 

"  I  appoint  yon  the  commander  of  the  feast." — Plaut.  Stich,  act  i v.  sc.  4. 

"  The  presidencies  at  feasts,  established  by  onr  ancestors,  delight  me,  and  that  con- 
versation which  after  the  manner  of  our  ancestors  is  kept  up  over  our  cups  firom  the  top 
of  the  table."— Cio.  de  SenecL  c.  14. 

"  No  more  the  dice  shall  there  assign 
To  thee  the  jovial  monarchy  of  wine." — ^HoB.  1. 1.  carm,  4. 

"  To  whom  shall  beauty's  queen  assign 
To  reign  the  monarch  of  our  wine." — Ibid.  1.  ii.  carm,  7. 


JOHN  III. 

8.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof, 
but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every 
one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit. 

*'  The  winds  are  not  discoverable  to  our  sight,  though  we  plainly  see  their  efiects, 
and  know  when  they  arise.  And  if  there  be  anything  in  man  partaking  of  the  divine 
nature,  it  must  surely  be  the  soul  which  governs  and  directs  him  ;  yet  no  one  considers 
this  an  object  of  sight." — Xen.  Mem,  1.  iv.  c.  3. 

20.  For  every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the 
light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved. 

21.  But  he  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be 
made  manifest,  that  they  are  wrought  in  God. 

''  Night  is  the  time  for  thieves,  the  light  for  truth." — Eubip.  Iph.  w  Taur.  v.  1026. 

**  Whatever  is  transacted  with  fear,  seeks  the  shades  of  darkness ;  light  is  its  worst 
enemy." — Plut.  Nic.  c.  2*6, 

"  A  good  conscience  wishes  to  be  brought  forward  and  seen ;  but  wickedness  fears 
even  darkness."— ^Senec.  epist  97, 

38.  He  that  hath  received  his  testimony  hath  set  to  his  seal  that  God  is 
true. 

"  All  these  things  I  know,  and  could  even  set  my  seal  to  them." 

Plaut.  Trinum.  Act.  m.  sc.  2. 


JOHN  IV. 

24.  God  is  a  Spirit :  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  iim  in  spirit 
and  in  truth. 

'*  Ood  the  eternal,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  universe,  and  its  creator,  the  mind  alone 
beholds,  but  that  which  is  produced  we  behold  by  sight." — Plat.  Tim.  Locr.  o.  5. 

"  It  is  necessary  that  the  first  energizing  causes  do  not  involve  a  connection  with 
matter." — ^Abistot.  Metaph,  1.  xi.  c.  6. 

"  That  indeed  there  exists  a  certain  eternal  substance,  and  a  substance  that  is  im- 
movable, and  possesses  a  subsistence  separate  from  sensible  is  evident.     But  it  is  not 
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possible  for  this  substance  to  involye  any  mAgnitade,  bnt  it  is  devoid  of  parts  and  indiTis- 
ible.  For  it  imparts  motion  thronghont  infinite  duration;  and  nothmg  that  ia  finite 
involves  infinite  potentiality." — ^Ibid.  c.  8. 

Aristotle  argues  against  Zeno,  saying : — 

"  Zeno  aflBirms  God  to  be  a  body  !" — Ibid,  de  Zaum.  Zenopk.  et  Qorg.  c.  4. 

'*  I  consider  it  an  indication  of  human  weakness  to  inquire  into  the  fig^ure  and  form 
of  God.  For  whatever  God  be,  and  wherever  he  exists,  he  is  all  sense,  all  Bight,  all 
hearing,  all  life,  all  mind,  and  all  within  himself." — Plik.  HUt  not.  1.  n.  c.  5. 

*'  God  is  a  strict  examiner,  and  discriminator  of  every  man's  prayers." 

Max.  Ttr.  Dim.  30. 


JOHN  V. 

85.  He  was  abnming  and  a  shining  light :  and  je  were  willing  for  a  season 
to  rejoice  in  his  l^ht. 

^sculapius,  blest  in  his  children,  and  a  great  light  to  mortals." 

Abistoph.  FkU.  Y.  460. 
<<  Quintns  Hortensius,  the  light  and  ornament  of  the  republic." 

Cic.  pro.  Mil.  c.  14. 
See  notes  on  Ps.  xxvii.  1. 


JOHN  vn, 

17.  If  any  man  will  do  his  willi  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrinei  whether  it 
he  of  God,  or  tohether  I  speak  of  myself. 

'*  That  which  is  best  is  not  apparent  except  to  a  good  man.  Depravity  distorts 
the  judgment,  and  produces  deception  about  the  practical  principles.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  it  IS  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  a  prudent  man,  unless  he  is  also  a  good  man." 

Amstot.  Bih.  1.  VI.  a  12. 

24.  Jndge  not  according  to  the  appearancei  hut  judge  righteous  judgment. 

"  Anaxagoras  said,  It  would  not  be  at  all  wonderful  if  I  should  be  considered  by 
the  multitude  as  an  absurd  and  miserable  man.  For  the  multitude  judge  from  external 
circumstances,  having  a  sensible  perception  of  these  alone." — ^Aristot.  Eth.  1.  x.  c.  8. 


JOHN  VIII. 

7.  So  when  they  continued  asking  him,  he  lifted  up  himself,  and  said 
unto  them,  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone 
at  her. 

Justin  Martyr  relates  that  after  the  building  of  the  second  temple,  the  Babbins 
permitted  every  one  to  have  four  or  five  wives ;  and  said  that  they  sinned  not  if,  after  the 
example  of  the  patriarchs,  when  they  saw  a  beautiful  woman,  they  did  lust  after  her.  If 
this  was  so,  the  challenge  of  our  Lord  was  the  more  appropriate. 

'*  All  men  are  required  to  abstain  most  espedaUy  from  those  vices  for  which  they 
have  reproved  another.     Have  you  accused  any  thief  or  rapacious  man  P    Yon  most  for 
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ever  avoid  all  suspicion  of  avarice.  Have  yon  persecuted  any  spiteful  or  cmel  person  ? 
Yon  must  for  ever  take  care  not  to  appear,  in  any  matter,  the  least  Harsh  or  severe.  Have 
you  reproved  a  seducer  or  an  adulterer  ?  You  must  take  diligent  care  that  no  trace  of 
licentiousness  be  ever  seen  in  your  conduct.  In  short,  everything  which  you  have 
impeached  in  another  must  be  earnestly  avoided  by  yourself." — Cic.  in  Ferr,  iv.  c  2. 

82.  And  ye  shall  know  the  trath,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free. 

"  Men  of  prudence  ought  to  ask  all  ^od  things  of  the  gods,  but  especially  the 
knowledge  of  the  gods  themselves,  so  far  as  it  is  permitted  to  man  to  attain  it :  for  there 
is  nothing  greater  for  man  to  receive,  nothing  more  grand  for  the  gods  to  give,  than  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth."— Plut.  de  hid.  et  Otirid.  c.  1. 

83.  They  answered  him,  We  be  Abraham's  seed,  and  were  never  m  bond- 
age to  any  man  :  how  sayest  thou.  Ye  shall  be  made  free  ? 

84.  Jesus  answered  them,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  com- 
mitteth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin. 

85.  And  the  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  for  ever :  but  the  Son  abideth 
ever. 

86.  If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed. 

"  Surely  no  one  who  lives  in  error  is  free." — Epicrr.  1.  n.  c.  1. 

*'  No  wicked  man  is  free.  If  you  were  to  tell  this  to  a  man  that  has  been  twice 
consul  he  will  cry — How  ?  Am  I  a  slave  ?  My  father  was  free,  and  my  mother  was 
free.  It  may  be  so,  good  sir ;  for  they  perhaps  were  generous,  and  you  are  mean ;  they 
brave,  and  you  a  coward  ;  they  sober,  and  you  dissolute." — Ibid.  1.  iv.  c.  1. 

''  Reason,  if  it  esteem  its  good  and  interest  to  consist  in  things  unrestrained  and 
in  its  own  power,  will  be  free,  prosperous,  happy,  unhurt,  magnanimous,  pious ;  thankful 
to  Otod  for  everything." — Ibid.  c.  7. 

*'  No  man  hath  power  over  me ;  I  am  made  free  by  God ;  I  know  his  command- 
ments, and  no  man  can  bring  me  under  bondage." — ^Ibid. 

'*  0  laws  more  ancient  than  laws !  O  lenslators  more  ancient  than  legi^tors  ! 
to  which  he  who  submits  himself  is  fr-ee !" — Max.  Ttb.  diss,  40. 

Plutarch  cites  the  following  among  the  paradoxes  of  the  stoics  : — 

''The  good  man  only  is  free,  and  all  bad  men  are  slaves." — Fhxrt,  Oat.  min.  c.  67. 
**  He  will  deservedly- be  called  the  only  fr«e  man,  who  is  neither  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  any  one,  nor  subservient  to  his  own  passions." — Cic.  de/in.  1.  ni.  c.  22. 

'*  All  wicked  men  are  slaves  ;  and  this  is  not  so  surprising  or  incredible  in  &ct,  as 
it  is  in  words.  For  they  are  not  slaves  in  the  sense  those  bondmen  are  who  are  the  pro- 
perties of  their  masters  by  purchase,  or  by  any  law  of  the  state ;  but  if  obedience  to  a  dis- 
ordered, abject  mind,  destitute  of  self-control  be  slavery  (and  such  it  is)  who  can  deny  that 
aU  the  dishonest,  all  the  covetous,  in  short,  all  the  wicked  are  slaves  ?"~»IfiiD.  Farad.  5. 

"  *  Still  I  am  free.'    You !  Subject  to  the  sway 
Of  countless  masters  free  !     What  datum^  P^J) 
Supports  your  claim  ?     Is  there  no  other  yoke 
Than  that  which  frvm  your  neck  the  Pretor  broke  ! 
'  Go,  bear  these  scrapers  to  the  bath  with  speed ; 
What !  loitering,  knave  ?* — Here's  servitude  indeed  ! 
Yet  you  unmoved  the  angry  sound  would  hear ; 
You  owe  no  duty,  and  can  know  no  fear. 
But  if  within  you  feel  the  strong  control — 
If  stormy  passions  lord  it  o'er  your  soul, 
Are  you  more  free,  than  he  whom  threatening^  urge 
To  bear  the  strigik  and  escape  the  scourge  P" — Pjebs.  &ii.  5.  v.  124. 
'*  He  who  has  once  been  sul)jected  and  delivered  himself  up  to  Philosophy  is 
instantly  made  free  :  for  her  service  is  perfect  freedom." — Sbkec.  .^ist.  8. 
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48.  Why  do  ye  not  understand  my  speech  ?  even  because  ye  cannot  hear 
my  word. 

"  Ifc  seems  to  be  nniversallj  confessed  ihat  he  who  would  hear  philosophers  needs 
some  kind  of  exercise  in  hearing.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Tell  me,  then,  on  what  shall  I  speak  to 
you  ?     On  what  subject  are  you  able  to  hear  me  ?" — Epict.  L  ii.  c.  24. 
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6.  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made  clay  of 
the  spittle,  and  he  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  bhnd  man  with  the  clay. 

7.  And  said  unto  him,  Go,  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam,  (which  is  by  in- 
terpretation, Sent.)  He  went  his  way  ^erefore,  and  washed,  and  came 
seeing. 

**  While  Vespasian  was  at  Alexandria,  a  certain  man  of  that  city,  noted  for  want 
of  sight,  prostrating  himself  at  his  feet,  implored  a  cure  of  his  blindness,  being  directed  to  do 
so  by  Serapis,  the  god  whom  that  nation,  devoted  to  superstition,  adores  beyond  all 
others.     He  besought  the  Emperor  that  with  his  spittle  he  would  condescend  to  wash 
his  cheeks  and  the  balls  of  his  eyes.     Another,  lame  in  his  hand,  at  the  direction  of  the 
same  god,  prayed  him  to  tread  upon  it.    Vespasian  at  first  derided  and  revised  them.   As 
they  continued  importunate,  he  wavered.     ...     At  last  he  ordered  the  physicians  to 
examine  whether  such  blindness  and  such  lameness  were  curable  by  human  aid.     The 
physicians  answered  doubtfully  that  in  this  man  the  power  of  sight  was  not  whoUy  ex- 
tinct, and  would  return  if  the  obstacles  were  removed.     The  other  man's  joints  were 
distorted  and  might  be  restored  by  regular  pressure  and  straining.     To  the  gods  perhaps 
the  cure  was  well  pleasing,  and  by  them  the  Emperor  was  ordained  the  divine  instrument 
to  accomplish  it.     To  conclude,  from  the  success  of  the  remedy  the  glory  would  accrue 
to  the  Pnnce — if  it  failed,  the  wretches  themselves  must  bear  the  derision.     Vespanan, 
therefore,  conceiving  that  all  things  lay  within  reach  of  his  fortune,  and  that  nothing  was 
any  longer  incredibk,  performed  the  l^k  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  before  a  multitude 
intent  upon  the  issue.     Instantly  the  lame  hand  recovered  full  strength,  and  upon  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  light  broke  in.     Both  events  those  who  were  present  continue  even  now 
to  recount,  when  gain  is  no  longer  to  be  hoped  for  by  falsification*" 

Tag.  Hist  1.  rv.  c.  81. 

See  note  on  Mark  viii.  23. 

81.  Now  we  know  that  God  heareth  not  sinners :  but  if  any  man  be  a 
worshipper  of  God,  and  doeth  his  will,  him  he  heareth. 

"  Those  who  revere  the  gods,  to  him  they  hearken." — Hom.  IL  1. 1.  v.  218. 

"  No  petition  of  the  perjured  is  acceptable  to  Jove.  If  any  person  that  is  suppli- 
cating the  deities  is  pious,  he  will  more  easily  procure  pardon  for  himself  than  he  that  is 
wicked." — Plaut.  Bud,  prolog,  v.  25. 

**  Ah  Sir,  you  rather  go  and  pray  the  gods  ; 
For  being  a  much  better  man  than  I, 
They  wiU  the  sooner  hear  your  prayers." 

Ter.  Adelph,  Act.  IV.  sc.S 
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Then  said  Jesns  unto  them  again,  Verily,  verilyi  I  say  nnto  yon,  I  am 
the  door  of  the  sheep. 
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"  The  door  of  philosophy  ib  not  known  to  everybody." — Lucian.  Piacai.  c.  13. 

8.     All  that  ever  came  before  me   are  thieves  and  robbers:    but  the 

sheep  did  not  hear  them. 
30.  The  thief  cometh  not,  but  for  to  steal,  and  to  kill,  and  to  destroy:  I 

am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  ii  more 

abundantly. 

'*  Bad  shepherds  destroy  the  flock."~Ho]f.  OdyM.  1  xvii.  v.  246. 

"  Cambyses,  and  afterwards  Xerxes,  firom  good  shepherds  became  base  wolves, 
fleecing  the  flock." — Max.  Ttb   diss.  4sO. 

Mazimos  Tyrius,  speaking  of  the  philosophers  of  Athens,  and  the  cormptions 
with  which  they  had  to  contend,  exemplifies  his  description  with  the  following 
fable— 

"  A  shepherd  and  a  cook,  travelling  the  same  road,  saw  a  well-fed  lamb  wandering 
from  the  flock,  and  abandoning  its  associates.  Both,  on  seeing  this,  ran  to  the  lamb : 
and  as  there  was  a  commnnion  of  speech  between  men  and  brutes,  the  lamb  enquired 
which  of  them  would  be  willing  to  take  chax^  of  him,  and  be  his  conductor.  But  as  soon 
as  he  understood  the  true  state  of  the  case  he  committed  himself  to  the  care  of  the  shep- 
herd, saying  at  the  same  time  to  the  cook.  Thou  art  cruel,  and  the  murderer  of  our 
flock  ;  but  this  man  is  well  satisfied  with  our  wool.  So  these  corrupt  men  may  be  com- 
pared to  butchers,  but  Socrates  to  a  shepherd." — Max.  Ttb.  Diss,  9. 

Flato  compares  those  who  attempt  to  propitiate  the  gods  by  offering  them  a  part 
of  their  unjust  gams  to —  . 

"  Wolves  who  give  a  portion  of  their  plunder  to  dogs,  that  being  softened  down 
by  giftsy  they  may  allow  them  to  seize  upon  the  sheep." — Plat,  de  leg,  1.  x.  c.  13. 

13.  The  hireling  fleeth,  because  he  is  an  hireling,  and  careth  not  for  the 

"  Unhappy,  sheep  of  an  unhappy  swain  ! 
^gon  Kesera  courts,  but  courts  in  vain, 
While  thou,  an  hireling,  dost  his  gains  devour ; 
And  milk'st  his  ewes,  and  often  twice  an  hour ; 
Of  grass  and  fodder  thou  defraud'st  the  dams. 
And  of  their  mother's  dugs  the  starving  lambs." — ^YiBO.  Eel,  iii.  v.  3. 
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26.  WhoBO  Uveth  and  beheveth  in  me  shall  never  die. 

*'  How  shall  we  buiy  yon  ?  asked  Crito.  Just  as  you  please,  Socrates  replied,  if 
only  you  can  catch  me,  and  I  do  not  escape  from  you.  I  cannot  persuade  yon,  he  added, 
smiling,  that  I  am  that  Socrates  who  is  now  conversing  with  you,  and  not  that  body 
which  you  will  shortly  behold  dead.  When  I  have  drunk  of  the  poison  I  shall  no  longer 
remain  with  you,  but  depart  to  some  happy  state  of  the  blessed  ;  do  not  say,  therefore, 
at  my  interment  that  Socrates  is  laid  out,  carried  out,  or  buried." — Plat.  Phcedo^  c.  64. 

31.  She  goeth  nnto  the  grave  to  weep  there. 

Orestes  and  Electra  are  represented  weeping  at  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon. 

•*  0  my  father 
Hear  our  last  cries,  and  sitting  on  thy  tomb 
Behold  thy  children  :  pity  my  weak  sex ; 
Pity  his  manly  sorrow." — ^^SCH.  Choeph,  v.  498. 
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50.  Nor  consider  that  it  is  expedient  for  ns,  that  one  man  should  die  for 
the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not. 

'*  The  people  of  Sparta  reduced  to  despondency  on  account  of  the  an&Yonrable 
appearance  of  the  entrails  of  the  victims,  called  a  general  assemblj,  in  which  they  inqnired 
by  the  heralds  if  any  Lacediemonian  would  die  for  the  country.  Sperthies  and  Bnlua 
offered  themselyes."— Hdt.  1.  vii.  c.  134. 

'*  Marcus  Curtius,  throwine  his  eyes  round  to  the  temples  of  the  gods  in  the  fonun, 
and  to  the  capitol,  and  extending  his  hands  at  one  time  toward  heaven  and  at  another  to 
the  infernal  deities,  devoted  himself  as  a  victim.  Then  having  mounted  his  horse,  ao- 
ooutered  in  the  most  gorgeous  trappings,  he  plung^  into  the  open  gnlf^  and  the  multi- 
tude, men  and  women,  tlu«w  in  over  him  theur  offerings." — Liv.  L  vn.  c.  6. 

JOHN  XII. 
8.     Ointment  of  spikenard. 

*'  While  Ass3rrian  spikenard  sheds 
Liquid  firagrance  on  our  heads, 
While  we  tie  with  roses  crown'd 
Let  the  cheerful  cup  go  round." — ^Hob.  1.  n.  earm,  2. 

6.     He  was  a  thief,  and  bare  the  bag.  - 

*'  To  bear  folks'  bags  and  tablets,  is  your  plan ; 
You  do  some  service — to  yourself,  good  man." 

Mabt.  1.  x.  ipi^.  88. 

24.  Yerily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone :  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much 
firuit. 

*'  One  thing  still  is  from  another  brought 
By  provident  nature,  who  lets  nothing  rise, 
Nor  be,  except  from  something  else  that  dies." 

LucRBT.  de  rer.  nai.  1.  l  v.  264. 

25.  He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  loose  it ;  and  he  that  hateth  his  life  in 
this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal. 

**  If  the  soldier  despises  death  in  battle,  and  the  pilot  at  sea,  and  every  oii« 
according  to  the  art  or  bosiness  in  which  he  is  employed  desires  only  to  die  in  a  laudable 
adherence  to  it,  shall  it  be  honorable  in  the  philosopher  alone,  to  quit  the  ship,  to  desert 
his  post,  and  for  the  sake  of  saving  his  life,  throw  away  his  sbdeld,  that  is  his  virtue  ?" 

Max.  Ttb.  di9$.  39. 

29.  The  people  therefore,  that  stood  by,  and  heard  tV,  said  that  it  thun- 
dered :  others  said,  An  angel  spake  to  him. 

80.  Jesus  answered  and  said,  This  voice  came  not  because  of  me,  but  for 
your  sakes. 

When  Ulysses  prays — 

'*  Whilst  lowly  thus  the  chief  adoring  bows 
The  pitying  god  his  guardian  aid  avows 
Loud  from  a  sapphire  sky  his  thunder  sounds  : 
With  springing  hope  the  hero's  heart  rebounds." 

HoM.  Odya,  1. 20.  v.  102. 
After  the  prayer  of  Jason — 

"  Propitions  thunder's  awful  sound 

Heaven's  fovouring  answer  quickly  spoke, 
And  Ughtning's  forked  darts  around 

From  all  the.  clouds  irradiate  broke. — "PiSD,  P^ih.  4.  v.  850. 
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"  Cyras,  leaving  home  after  praying  to  the  deities,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the 
hoase,  it  is  said  that  it  thundered  and  lightened  in  a  happy  manner." 

Xbn.  Oyrop,  1. 1.  c.  6. 

"  If  any  vows,  Abnighty  Jove,  can  bend 
Thy  will — if  priests  can  prayers  commend — 
Confirm  the  glad  presage  which  thou  art  pleas'd  to  send. 
Scarce  had  he  said  when  on  our  left  we  hear 
A  peal  of  rattling  thunder  roll  in  air." — ViEG.  Msi.  1.  ii.  v.  689. 

*^  Pythagoras  taught  that  the  sounds  which  oft^n  fall  upon  our  ears  proceed  from 
angels."— JEl.  Var.  hist  1.  iv.  c.  17. 

"  Sisenna  reports  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Marsic  war  the  heavens  opened, 
and  voices  were  heard  firom  secret  places,  which  foretold  the  dangers  of  the  combat." 

CiG.  de  div.  1. 1.  c.  44. 

"  The  Pythagoreans  entertained  great  reverence  for  the  voice  of  the  gods." 

Ibid.  c.  45. 

''  As  to  the  voice  of  the  fauns,  I  never  heard  it :  if  you  assure  me  that  you  have, 
I  shall  believe  you,  though  I  really  know  not  what  a  faun  is." 

Cic.  ek  nat,  deor,  1.  hl  c.  6. 

**  Among  other  prodigies,  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  gates  of  the  temple 
were  suddenly  burst  open,  and  a  voice  more  than  human  declared  that  the  gods  were 
departing."— Tac.  Ei4t  1.  v.  c  13, 

Plutarch  (de  defect,  oraeul.  c.  17,)  relates  that  an  extraordinary  voice  was  heard  from 
the  Isle  of  Paxos  calling  to  one  Thamus,  who  was  pilot  on  board  a  ship  which  was  be- 
calmed near  the  shore,  commanding  him  to  publish  "  The  great  Pan  is  dead."  Tiberius 
consulted  the  astrologers  of  that  time,  who  told  him  that  it  meant  Pan,  the  son  of  Pene- 
lope. Eusebius  supposes  that  this  voice  was  supernatural,  and  that  God  was  pleased  to 
intimate  by  it  to  the  world  the  death  of  the  Messiah  which  happened  about  that  time.  See 
notes  on  £zod.  xiz.  19.,  to  which  place  most  of  the  above  quotations  may  be  primarily 
referred. 

48.    They  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God. 

**  When  you  are  going  among  the  great,  remember  that  there  is  another  who  sees 
firom  above  what  passes,  and  that  you  ought  to  please  him  rather  than  man." 

Epict.  L  I.  c.  30. 
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17.  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them. 

*'  Of  all  precepts  I  look  upon  this  to  be  the  best,  that,  whatever  things  a  man 
Icnows  to  be  good,  those  he  should  be  careful  to  practise." — Xen.  Hipparch.  c.  9. 

"  The  end  of  ethical  doctrines  is  not  knowledge  but  action." — Arist.  Eth,  1. 1.  c.  3. 

"  When  we  speak  of  the  character  of  a  man  we  do  not  say  that  he  is  wise  or  intel- 
ligent, bat  that  he  is  mild  and  temperate."— Ibid.  c.  13. 

"  'Tis  ridiculous  to  think, 
(As  heedless  minds  the  weakest  things  approve) 
That  words  make  virtue,  just  as  trees  a  grove." — Hob.  1  i.  epist,  6. 

*^  It  is  not  sufficient  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  what  ought  to  be  done  :  we 
must  abide  by  that  judgment  in  the  real  conduct  of  our  lives." — Cic.  dejin.  1. 1.  c.  14. 

**  Philosophy  is  no  popular  artifice ;  nor  made  for  show  and  ostentation :  it  consists 
not  in  words  but  in  deeds." — Senec.  episL  16. 

*'  Philosophy  teaches  us  to  act,  not  to  speak ;  and  requires  that  every  one  should 
live  according  to  the  law  prescribed,  and  that  his  conduct  should  agree  with  his  discourse." 

Ibid.  epUt  20. 
2ic 
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"  It  is  not  enongh  to  treasnre  these  things  in  the  memory ;  they  most  be  called 
forth  into  action.  He  is  not  the  happy  man  who  knows  these  things,  but  he  who  does 
them." — Ibid.  Iknst  75. 


18.  I  speak  not  of  you  all :  I  know  whom  I  have  chosen  :  hnt  that  the 
scripture  may  be  fiilfiUed,  He  that  eateth  bread  with  me  hath  lifted  up 
his  heel  against  me. 

Those  who  had  eaten  together  were  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  bound  hy 
special  obligations  of  friendship  and  fidelity.  The  table,  Sinesins  says,  was  a  sacred  thing 
and  was  appealed  to  with  as  mnch  confidence  as  the  altar  to  which  sappliants  were  accus- 
tomed to  betake  themselyes  for  refuge. 

Hecuba  upbraids  Polymestor  for  the  murder  of  her  sons  who  were  his  guests : — 

"  Unutterable  deeds,  unworthy  of  a  name,  surpassing  miracles,  unhallowed,  insuf- 
ferable !  Where  were  the  rites  of  hospitality  ?"— EuBiP.  Hec,  v.  715. 

"  Be  thou  my  avenger  on  this  man,  this  most  impious  of  false  friends ;  who,  rerer- 
ing  neither  the  gods  beneath  the  earth  nor  the  gods  above,  hath  done  this  most  unboly 
deed,  after  having  ofben  partaken  of  the  same  table  with  me." — Ibid.  v.  793. 

"  Touch  the  table  with  your  hand,  in  the  manner  of  those  who  make  supplications.'* 

Ov.  Jmor.  1. 1,  elejif.  4. 

23.  There  was  leaning  on  Jesus'  hosom  one  of  his  disciples,  whom  Jesus 

loved. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  also  were  accustomed  to  recline  at  tbeir  meals*  There 
were  usually  three  on  the  same  couch ;  and  the  middle  place  was  esteemed  the  most 
honourable:  they  leaned  upon  the  left  elbow,  and  were  supported  by  cushions.  In 
Juvenal  a  bride  is  said  to  recline  thus  upon  the  bosom  of  her  husbands 

*'  You  may  ofben  see  four  guests  crowded  on  the  couches  intended  for  only  three." 

HoR.  Li/sai.  4. 

"  'Tis  not  enough  to  buy  the  precious  fish. 
But  know  what  sauce  gives  flavour  to  the  dish, 
1£  stewed  or  roasted  it  shall  relish  best, 
And  to  the  couch  persuade  the  languid  guest." — Ibid.  1.  n.  mi.  4. 

"  The  ninth  hour  calls  us  to  press  the  piled-up  couches  at  table." 

Mabt.  1.  IV.  epi^,  8. 

'^  At  supper  Claudius  had  always  his  children  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  couches." 

Suet.  Claud,  c.  32. 

'*  Nerva  was  at  supper  with  a  few  guests ;  next  to  him  was  Yeiento,  who  even 
leaned  on  his  bosom  (in  sinu  recumbebat.)" — Plin.  .^nsi.  L  iv.  22. 
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4.  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you.     As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself^ 
except  it  abide  in  the  vine ;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me. 

"  As  the  leaves  of  trees  cannot  live  of  themselves,  but  require  a  branch  whereon  to 
grow,  and  from  which  to  receive  their  proper  sap  and  nutriment;  so  precepts,  while 
single,  wither  away  and  die ;  they  require  to  be  fixed  and  supported  by  the  mower  root." 

Skkec.  epitt.  95. 

5.  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing. 

'^  He  who  attempts  so  great  an  afiair  as  the  pursuit  of  philosophy  without  God,  is 
an  object  of  divine  wrath,  and  would  only  hring  public  dishonour  upon  himself." 

Epict.  1.  III.  c.  22. 
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13,  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 

his  friends. 

"  Alas !  alas !  ^hat  shall  I  say  hearing  this  noble  speech  of  the  maiden  who  is 
willing  to  die  on  behalf  of  her  brothers  ?  who  can  utter  more  noble  words  than  these  ? 
who  of  men  can  do  a  greater  deed  ?" — Eurep.  Herac,  v.  635. 

''  She  deserves  to  receive  honour  from  me,  seeing  she  alone  hath  died  for  me." 

Ibid.  Alcest.  v.  433. 
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11.  Jesns  answered,  Thou  couldst  have  no  power  at  all  against  me,  except 
it  were  given  thee  from  above  :  therefore  he  that  delivered  me  unto  thee 
hath  the  greater  sin. 

The  stoics  maintained  that  all  sins  were  of  equal  turpitude  \  but  such  was  not  the 
opinion  of  the  heathen  generally. 

*^  Bight  reason  cannot  prove  the  crime  the  same. 
To  rob  a  garden,  or,  by  fear  unaw'd. 
To  steal  by  night,  the  sacred  things  of  God. 
But  you  assert  all  vices  are  the  same. 
And  threaten  that  were  your's  the  power  supreme. 
Bobbers  and  thieves  your  equal  rage  should  feel. 
Uprooted  by  the  same  avenging  steel." — HoR.  1. 1.  Sat,  3. 

17.  And  he,  bearing  his  cross,  went  forth. 

The  criminal  carried  his  own  cross,  and  hence  arose  the  iffrm.furc^er^  cross-bearer : 
though  Plutarch  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  the  word. 

''  When  a  slave  was  detected  in  a  theft  or  other  crime  he  was  compelled  to  carry 
a  forked  piece  of  wood  through  the  streets  upon  his  neck,  that  all  might  know  his  crime : 
this  piece  of  wood  being  called  by  the  Romans  furca^  those  who  were  forced  to  carry  it 
were  named /«rc^<?n." — Plut.  Qtuest.  Bom,  70. 

''Wickedness  brings  its  own  punishment:  every  malefactor  is  tormented  with 
fears  ;  if  he  chance  to  see  other  criminals  like  himself  going  to  punishment  he  begins  at 
once  to  carry  his  own  cross." — Ibid,  de  its  qui  sero  ^c,  c.  9. 

"  They'll  prick  you  with  goads  as  you  carry  your  gibbet  along  the  street  one  day." 

Plaut.  Mostell,  Act.  i.  sc.  1. 

81.  The  Jews,  therefore,  because  it  was  the  preparation,  that  the  bodies 
should  not  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the  sabbath  day,  (for  that  sabbath 
day  was  an  high  day,)  besought  Pilate  that  their  legs  might  be  broken, 
and  tAat  they  might  be  taken  away. 

"  Phocion  and  others  being  put  to*  death  on  a  feast  day  at  Athens,  all  who  had  not 
hearts  entirely  savage  looked  upon  it  as  a  most  impious  thing  not  to  have  reprieved  them 
at  least  for  that  day,  and  so  have  kept  the  city  unpolluted  on  the  festival." 

Plut.  Pkoc.  c.  37. 

"  If  my  master  knows  that  T  have  been  talking  to  any  one,  he*U  quickly  change 
my  name  from  Synceratus  to  Broken-legs." — Plaut.  Poen.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

40.  Then  took  they  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  wound  it  in  linen  clothes  with 
the  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury. 

"I  could  not  attend  thy  ^neral,  nor  anoint  thy  body.  Maximus  poured  the 
amomum  on  thy  cold  breast.  He,  weeping,  mingled  the  ointment  with  his  gushing 
tears  and  buried  thy  bones  laid  at  rest." — Ov.  de  Font,  1. 1.  ep.  9. 

See  notes  on  Matt.  xxvi.  12. 
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JOHN  XX. 
12.  Two  angels  in  white. 

**  The  colour  becoming  to  a  god,  both  in  other  things  and  in  those  woven,  should 
be  white." — Plat,  de  leg,  1.  xn.  o.  7. 

'^  The  colour  white  is  most- agreeable  to  the  deity  in  general,  and  eapeciallj  in 
woven  fabrics." — Cic.  de  leg.  1.  ii.  c.  18. 

17.  Jesas  saith  unto  her,  Touch  me  not ;  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my 
Father :  hut  go  to  my  hrethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  onto  my 
Father,  and  your  Fatiier ;  and  to  my  God,  and  your  God. 

Hercules  having  brooght  back  Alcestis  from  the  dead,  Admetns,  her  hnaband, 
says — 

"  May  I  tonch  her,  may  I  speak  to  her  as  my  Kving  wife  ? 
Hebgules.     Sp^kk  to  her ;  for  thou  hast  all  thou  desirest. 
Adhetus.      But  why,  I  pray  thee,  does  she  stand  speechless? 
Hbbg.     It  is  not  yet  allowed  thee  to  hear  her  address  thee,  before  she  is  nnboond 
from  her  consecrations  to  the  gods  beneath,  and  the  third  day  arrive." 

Euaip.  AleeU,  v.  1131. 


JOHN   XXI. 

7.      He  was  naked. 

The  word  naked  signifies  only  that  the  npper  garment  or  tmiic  has  been  laid  aside, 
and  does  not  imply  a  state  of  nudity.     See  notes  on  1  Sam.  xix.  24. 

*'  Gincinnatas  was  found  ploughing  naked  and  covered  with  dust.  Put  on  your 
dothes,  said  the  messenger,  that  I  may  deliver  to  you  the  mandates  of  the  Senate  and 
people  of  Rome." — Plin.  HUi.  not.  1.  xvni.  c.  5. 

"  The  naked  fishermen."— Juv.  Sat  iv.  v.  64. 
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25.  That  he  might  go  to  his  own  place. 

"  The  impure  soul  is  carried  by  necessit  j  to  a  place  suited  to  it ;  but  the  sotd 
that  has  passed  through  life  with  purity  and  moderation,  having  the  gods  for  its  fellow- 
travellers  and  guides,  settles  each  in  the  place  suited  to  it." — Plat.  Phado,  o.  67. 

"  Bodies  are  corrupted  by  the  very  law  and  time  of  their  existence,  but  the  soul 
is  then  recalled  to  her  proper  place  and  life.— Max.  Ttb.  Diss.  25. 

26.  And  they  gaye  forth  their  lots,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias ;  and  he 
was  numbered  with  the  eleven  apostles. 

The  use  of  the  lot  was  of  great  antiquity.  See  notes  on  Esther  iii.  7.  The 
method  of  casting  the  lot  among  the  Gbeeks  is  described  by  Homer — 

**  The  lots  produced,  each  hero  siffns  his  own ; 
Then  in  the  general's  helm  the  &tes  are  thrown : 
The  people  pray,  with  lifted  eyes  and  hands, 
And  vows  like  these  ascend  from  all  the  bands  : 
'  Grant,  thou  Almighty  !  in  whose  hand  is  fate, 
A  worttiy  champion  for  the  Grecian  state : 
This  task  let  Ajaz  or  Tydides  prove, 
Or  he,  the  king  of  kings,  beloved  by  Jove.' 
Old  Nestor  shook  the  casque.    By  heaven  inspired^ 
Leap'd  forth  the  lot,  of  every  Greek  desired." — HoM.  II,  1.  vii.  V.  170. 

"  Persons  were  formerly  appointed  to  the  office  of  Archon,  Thesmothetes,  king  of 
the  sacred  rites,  or  Polemarch,  by  lot." — ^Pldt.  Pericl.  c.  9. 

"  Laocoon,  Neptune's  priest  by  lot,  that  year 

With  solemn  pomp  then  sacrificed  a  ste^." — ^Yibo.  JBn,  L  n.  v.  201. 


ACTS  n. 

4.     They  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them 
utterance. 

The  ancients  attributed  the  gifl  of  speech  to  the  Gods.  See  notes  on  Exod.  iv.  11.,  12. 
Ludan  brings  in  Triepho  affecting  the  language  of  the  Christians — 

"  Speak,  then,  as  the  spirit  gives  you  power." — Philopai,  c.  18. 

"  Chorus.  Much  I  marvel 

That  thou  the  native  of  a  foreign  realm. 
Of  foreign  tongue,  canst  speak  our  language  freely, 
As  Greece  had  been  thy  constant  residence. 

Cassandra.  Apollo  grac'd  me  with  this  skill." — M^k.  Jgam,  v.  1199. 

9.     Elamites. 

"  The  Elamitae,  a  people  of  Arabia,  dwelt  on  the  sea  shore,  in  a  city  from  which 
they  take  their  name." — ^Plin.  HUt  nat  1.  vi.  c.  32. 

13.  Others  mocking  said,  These  men  are  full  of  new  wine. 

The  word  yXtvKoq  signifies  must,  or  sweet  wine :  there  could  be  no  new  wine 
at  Pentecost ;  but  the  ancients  had  a  method  of  preserving  their  wine  sweet  for  a  long 
while  f  and  it  then  became  very  intoxicating. 

"  Must,  or  new  wine,  continues  sweet  a  long  while  if  the  vessel  containing  it  be 
kept  cold."— Plut.  Qucsst.  nat  27. 
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*'  Anfidins  first,  most  injndicions,  qnafiTd 
Strong  wine  and  honey  for  his  morning  draught. 
With  lenient  heyerage  fill  your  empty  veins. 
And  smoother  mead  shall  better  scour  the  reins." — Hob.   1.  ii.  8ai,  4. 

ACTS  IV. 

19.  But  Peter  and  John  answered  and  said  nnto  them,  Whether  it  be 
right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  nnto  yon  more  than  nnto  God, 
judge  ye, 

20.  For  we  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard. 

Socrates  when  condemned  to  die  for  instructing  the  Athenians,  replied — 

^  I  honour  and  love  you,  0  Athenians  ;  hut  I  shall  ohey  God  rath«r  than  you ; 
and  aa  long  as  I  hreathe  and  am  able,  I  shall  not  cease  studying  philosc^hy  and  exhorting 
you  and  warning  every  one  I  may  meet." — Plat.  Apol,  Socr.  c.  17. 

'*  You  are  ridiculous  in  supposing  that  if  your  general  had  placed  me  in  any  post 
I  ought  to  maintain  and  defend  it,  and  choose  to  die  a  thousand  times  rather  than  desert 
it :  but  that  if  God  hath  assigned  me  any  method  or  station  of  life  I  ought  to  desert  that 
for  you." — Epict.  Li.  c.  9. 

82.  And  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one 
soul :  neither  said  any  of  them  that  ought  of  the  things  which  he 
possessed  was  his  own  ;  but  they  had  all  things  common. 

"  The  proverb  that  the  property  of  friends  is  common,  is  right ;  for  friendship 
consists  in  communiiy :  and  to  brothers  and  companions  all  things  are  common." 

Abistot.  Btk,  1.  vni.  c.  9. 

*'  All  proverbs  agree  in  this,  such  as  '  one  soul ;'  and  '  the  property  of  friends  is 
common  :'  and  '  friendship  is  equality.' — Ibid.  1.  ix.  c.  8. 

"  True  friends  have  all  things  in  common." — Senec.  epid,  48. 

ACTS  V. 

86.  Boasting  himself  to  be  somebody. 

"  In  what  then  did  Socrates  desire  to  be  somebody  ?" — Epict.  1.  iv.  c.  8. 

39.  But  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it;  lest  haply  ye  be  found 
eyen  to  fight  against  God. 

'*  Ceasing  to  strive  with  the  Deity,  who  is  more  powerfrd  than  thou  art,  thou  hast 
considered  what  is  good  and  useful." — Eubip.  ipA.  in  Jul,  v.  1409. 

*'  To  desire  impossibilities  is  base  and  foolish :  it  is  the  behaviour  of  a  stranger  to 
the  world  ;  of  one  who  fights  against  God  the  only  way  he  can,  by  his  principles." 

Epict.  Lin.  c. 24. 

"  Hannibal,  hearing  that  the  ashes  of  Marcellus  had  been  scattered  in  a  struggle 
with  the  Numidians,  turned  to  those  who  were  about  him,  and  said — You  see  it  is 
impossible  to  do  anything  against  the  will  of  God."— Plut.  Marcel,  c.  3Q. 

ACTS  VII. 
20.  In  which  time  Moses  was  bom,  and  was  exceeding  fair. 

Fair  to  God,  or  divinely  fair  (ourrccos  Txp  0€^).  Josephus  says  that  Moses  was  so 
lovely  a  child  that  all  who  saw  him  were  struck  with  admiration,  and  would  run  from 
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iheir  houses  to  look  upon  him.  Herodotus  has  a  story  of  a  beautiM  child,  who  was 
the  subject  of  some  oracular  declaration,  and  who  was  preserved  from  death  hj  smiling 
upon  those  sent  to  destroy  him. 

"  As  soon  as  the  ten  Inen  who  were  commissioned  to  destroy  the  child  were  come 
to  Eetion's  house,  Labda,  ignorant  of  their  intentions,  produced  the  infant  and  gave  it 
into  the  arms  of  one  of  them.  It  had  been  concerted  that  whoever  should  first  have  the 
child  in  his  arms  was  to  dash  it  on  the  ground  ;  but  it  happened,  as  if  by  divine  interposi- 
tion, that  the  infant  smiled  in  the  face  of  the  man,  and  he,  seized  with  an  emotion  of 
pity,  was  unable  to  destroy  it.  He  gave  the  child  to  the  person  next  him,  and  he  to 
a  third,  and  so  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  all  the  ten  :  not  one  of  them  was  able  to 
murder  it,  and  it  was  returned  to  the  mother." — Hdt.  1.  v.  c.  92. 

"  The  Deity  must  not  only  be  of  some  form  or  other,  but  of  the  most  beautiful 
form." — Cia  de  naJt,  dear,  c.  10. 

22.  And  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians. 

All  ancient  profane  writers  suppose  Egypt  to  have  been  the  seat  of  learning  in  the 
earliest  ages.  The  tillage  of  the  ground  made  the  study  of  astronomy  necessary,  that 
they  might  know  the  times  and  seasons  for  the  several  processes  of  agriculture ;  and  the 
nainre  of  their  country,  overflowed  yearly  by  the  Nile,  made  it  useful  to  them  to  practice 
geometry  and  the  measuring  of  land.  But  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the  Egyptian 
learning  consisted  in  the  study  of  the  traditions  concerning  the  creation  and  early  history 
of  the  world,  of  which  these  people  had  a  rich  store :  the  commenting  and  philoso- 
phising upon  these  was  a  favourite  exercise  with  their  learned  men ;  while  their  contem- 
plation of  the  stars  led  them  into  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  perhaps 
deserved  the  name  of  astrology  rather  than  astronomy.     See  notes  on  1  Eangs  iv.  30. 

''  Egypt  certainly  communicated  to  Greece  the  names  of  almost  all  the  gods  :  that 
they  are  of  barbarean  origin  I  am  convinced  by  my  different  researches.  If,  with  Nep- 
tune and  the  Dioscuri,  we  except  Juno,  Vesta,  Themis,  the  Graces,  and  the  Nereids,  the 
names  of  all  the  other  deities  have  always  been  familiar  in  Egypt.  With  the  above,  the 
Greeks  have  derived  many  other  circumstances  of  religious  worship  from  Egypt." 

Hdt.  1.  II.  c.  60. 

'*  Many  wise  and  learned  men  among  the  Grecians  journeyed  into  Egypt  in 
ancient  times  to  study  the  laws  and  sciences  of  that  country.  The  Egyptian  priests  re- 
late that  Orpheus,  Museeus,  Melampus,  Daedalus,  Homer,  I^curgus,  Solon,  Plato,  Pytha- 
goras, and  others,  all  came  to  Egypt  i  and  they  give  proofs  of  their  having  been  there.'* 

DiOD.  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  96. 

"  Heliopolis  was  anciently  the  principal  residence  of  the  priests,  who  studied  philo- 
sophy and  astronomy." — Strab.  1.  xvii.  c.  1. 

"  The  Egyptians  are  believed  to  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  astrology  by  a 
continued  practice  of  it  extending  through  countless  ages." — Cic.  de  div.  1. 1.  c.  1. 

"  Figulus,  to  science  bred. 
And  in  the  god's  mysterious  secrets  read ; 
Whom  not  Egyptian  Memphis'  sons  excell'd, 
Nor  with  moi-e  skill  the  rolling  orbs  beheld." 

Luc.  Phars,  1. 1.  v.  639. 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  very  skilful  in  the  finding  out  of 
arts,  and  endowed  with  extraordinary  sagacity  in  making  discoveries." 

AuL.  Gel.  1.  xi.  c.  18. 

48.  The  most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands. 

"  Xerxes,  by  the  advice  of  the  Persian  Magi  set  fire  to  the  temples  of  the  Greeks, 
because  they  enclosed  between  the  walls  the  gods,  to  whom  all  things  are  free  and  open 
and  whose  appropriate  temple  and  dwelling  place  is  the  boundless  universe." 

Cic.  de  leg,  1.  ii.  c.  10. 

^^  The  Suevians  consider  it  inconsistent  with  the  grandeur  of  celestial  beings  to 
confine  them  within  walls,  or  to  represent  them  under  any  human  effigy." 

^  Tag.  de  Genu,  c.  9. 
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57.  Then  they  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  and  stopped  their  ears,  and  ran 
upon  him  with  one  accord, 

68.  And  cast  Aim  out  of  the  city,  and  stoned  iim. 

**  A  senator  named  Lycidas,  having  adviaed  the  Athenians  to  make  terms  with 
Mardonius,  the  Athenians  mshed  with  indignation  npon  him  and  stoned  him  to  death.'* 

Hdt.  1.  IX.  c-  5. 

The  execution  took  place  without  the  city,  according  to  custom. 

"  Tou  will  have  to  die  outside  the  gates,  when  with  arms  outstretdied  j(m  will  be 
carrying  your  cross." — Plaut.  Mil,  Glor,  act  ji.  sc.  4. 

"  A  grave  was  dug  for  Flayius  in  the  field  next  to  the  spot  where  he  was  executed." 

Tac.  ^fi«.  1.  XV.  c.'G?. 

69.  And  they  stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon  God,  and  saying,  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit. 

"  Peregrinus,  leaping  into  the  flames,  exclaimed,  *  O  ye  maternal  and  paternal 
dfismons,  receive  me  amicably.' " — Luc.  de  mart,  Fere^,  c.  36.  * 

60.  And  he  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lord,  lay  not  this 
sin  to  their  charge.     And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  fell  asleep. 

'*  Hear  me,  ye  immortal  gods !  and  let  not  these  their  desires  be  ratified  in  heaven. 
Infuse  a  better  spirit  into  these  men !  inspire  even  their  minds  with  pure  sentiments ! 
This  is  my  first  prayer." — Dem.  de  coron, 

*^  When  Phocion  was  about  to  su£fer  death,  one  of  his  friends  asked  him  whether 
he  had  any  commands  for  his  son.  '  Yes,'  said  he  ;  '  by  all  means  tell  him  from  me,  to 
forget  the  ill-treatment  I  have  had  from  the  Athenians.** — Plut.  Fkoc,  c.  36. 

"  When  any  one  does  ill  by  you,  or  speaks  ill  of  you,  remember  that  he  acts  or 
speaks  under  a  belief  that  it  is  his  duty.  He  cannot  follow  what  seems  right  to  you,  but 
what  appears  so  to  himself;  therefore  if  he  judges  from  a  wrong  appearance,  he  is  the 
person  hurt,  since  he  is  the  person  deceived.  Setting  out  from  these  principles  yoa 
will  meekly  bear  with  a  person  who  reviles  you ;  for  you  will  say  upon  every  occasion.  It 
seems  right  to  him." — ^Epict.  Enchir.  c.  42. 

"  Beneath  this,  tomb,  in  sacred  sleep, 
The  virtuous  Saon  lies ; 
Ye  passengers  forbear  to  weep, 

A  good  man  never  dies." — Callim.  epigr,  10. 

'*  Crethis  soundly  sleeps  here,  the  sleep  that  is  due  to  all." — Ibid,  epigr.  17. 


ACTS  vin. 

9.     But  there  was  a  certain  man,  called  Simon,  which  beforetime  m  the 
same  city  used  sorcery,  and  bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria. 

The  Fathers  tell  us  that  this  Simon  was  bold  to  call  himself  the  chief  god. 
Theodoret  says  that  in  the  second  year  of  Claudius  he  came  to  Bome  ;  and  he  is  by  some 
supposed  to  be  the  magician  noticed  by  Suetonius  under  the  name  of  Icarus,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  able  to  fly,  and  met  with  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  his  namesake. 

"  Icarus,  upon  his  first  attempt  to  fly,  fell  on  the  stage  close  to  Nero's  couch,  and 
bespattered  him  with  blood." — Suet.  Nero^  c.  12. 

26.  Gaza,  which  is  desert. 

"  Gaza  is  a  large  and  populous  city  situated  on  a  high  hill  and  surrounded  by  a 
strong  wall.  It  is  the  last  inhabited  place  which  travellers  meet  with  on  their  way  from 
Phoenicia  to  Egypt,  and  borders  upon  a  vast  desert." — ^Abb.  Exped,  Alex,  1.  ii.  c.  2^, 
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27.  Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians. 

This  was  not  her  proper  name,  but  that  of  a  dynasty  of  Ethiopian  queens. 

"  Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians  in  our  time,  was  a  masculine  woman  who  had 
lost  one  eye." — Steab.  1.  xvn.  c.  1. 

''  A  female,  whose  name  was  Candace,  was  said  to  rule  over  the  district  of  Meroe, 
in  Ethiopia,  that  name  having  passed  from  queen  to  queen  for  many  years. 

Plin.  Hist  not.  1.  vi.  c.  35. 

40.  Philip  was  found  at  Azotus. 

"  Psammitichus  spent  twenty-nine  years  in  the  siege  of  a  great  city  of  Syria,  called 
Azotus."— Hdt.  1.  II.  c.  157. 


ACTS  IX. 


Breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter. 
''  She  hreathing  fire  and  slaughter,  <fec." — Eurip.  Iph,  in  Taur,  v.  288. 

It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks. 

A  proverbial  expression  in  allusion  to  an  ox  kicking  against  the  goad. 

"  He,  the  patient  and  the  wise. 
Who  to  the  yoke  his  neck  applies, 
Lifb«  not,  like  oxen  prone  to  feel 
Each  casual  sting,  his  angry  heel." — Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  v.  171. 

"  Thou  Shalt  not, 
If  my  voice  may  be  heard,  lift  up  thy  heel 
To  kick  against  the  pricks." — ^^EscH.  From,  vine.  v.  322. 

"  Kick  not  against  the  pricks,  or  you  will  suffer  for  it." — Eueip.  Jgam.  v.  1524. 

"  What  a  fooHsh  task. 
To  kick  against  the  pricks !  " — Ter.  Fkorm,  act.  i.  sc.  2. 

''  If  you  thump  a  goad  with  your  fists,  your  hands  are  hurt  the  most.*' 

Plaut.  True,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 


ACTS  XI. 
26.  The  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in  Antioch. 

The  name  was  given  them  at  first  in  contempt,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  them- 
selves. 

^f  Nero  doomed  to  the  cruellest  punishments  those  people  who  for  their  detestable 
crimes  were  universally  abhorred,  and  who  were  known  to  the  vulgar  by  the  name  of 
Christians." — Tag.  Ann,  1.  xv.  c.  44. 
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5.     Peter  therefore  was  kept  in  prison :  but  prayer  was  made  without 
ceasing  of  the  church  unto  God  for  him. 
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"  Peregrinus,  who  professed  Christianity,  being  in  prison,  i&e  brethren  were  : 
dnons  in  affording  him  every  supply  that  could  conduce  to  his  comfort  By  the  first 
dawn  of  day,  a  number  of  old  women,  widows,  and  young  orphans  were  seen  hovering 
about  the  prison ;  some  of  the  most  principal  even  bribed  the  jailer,  and  passed  whole 
nights  witn  him.  Likewise  sumptuous  meals  were  carried  in  to  him,  and  they  read  their 
sacred  books  together." — Luo.  de  marie  Tereg,  c.  12. 

6.  And  when  Herod  wonld  have  brought  him  forth,  the  same  night  Peter 
was  sleeping  between  two  soldiers,  bound  with  two  chains : 

Crito,  who  visited  Socrates  in  prison  when  under  sentence  of  death,  says : — 

"  I  have  been  for  some  time  wondering  at  you,  perceiving  how  sweetly  you  slept.'* 

Plat.  Orito.  c.  1. 

10.     The  iron  gate  opened  to  them  of  his  own  accord. 

''  At  Thebes  the  closed  gates  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  suddenly  burst  open  of 
their  own  accord." — Cic.  de  not.  deor.  1.  ii.  c.  31. 

22.  And  the  people  gave  a  shout,  sayiny^  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god,  and  not 
of  a  man. 

"  Thoas,  who  reigned  in  ^tolia,  was  honoured  by  his  people  as  a  god." 

HoM.  //.  1.  xiu.  V.  218. 

''  The  city  venerates  the  king,  when  he  approaches,  like  a  god." 

Max.  Ttr.  din.  16. 

The  cock,  speaking  in  the  person  of  a  king,  says  : — 

'*  When  I  condescended  to  show  myself  in  public,  the  multitude  fell  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  and  fancied  they  beheld  a  god." — Lucian.  OtU,  c.  24. 

Martial  applies  the  terms  "  Lord  "  and  "  God  "  to  the  Emperor  Domitian : — 

"  The  edict  of  our  Lord  and  God."— Mart.  1.  v.  epig,  8. 

'^  Our  god  is  restored  to  us  victorious  from  the  plains  of  Thrace." 

Ibid.  1.  vn.  epig,  8. 

"  Tiberius  would  not  accept  the  title  of  Father  of  his  country,  and  sharply  rebuked 
those  who  styled  his  doings  divine,  and  himself  Lord." — Tag.  Ann,  1.  ii.  c.  87. 

23.  And  immediately  the  ange]  of  the  Lord  smote  hitn,  because  he 
gave  not  God  the  glory :  and  he  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  np  the 
ghost. 

''  Pheretime  haying  gratified  her  revenge  on  the  Barceans  returned  from  Lybia  to 
Egypt,  and  there  perished  miserably.  Whilst  alive  her  body  was  the  victim  of  worms : 
thus  it  is  that  the  gods  pumsh- those  who  have  provoked  their  indignation." 

Hdt.  1.  IV.  c.  205. 

''  Jove  to  wreak  his  hate 
On  realms  or  towns  deserving  of  their  fmte 
Hurls  down  diseases,  death,  and  deadly  care,    . 
Or  terrifies  the  guilty  world  with  war." — ^ViEQ.  JSn.  1.  Ml.  v.  851. 
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11.  And  now,  behold,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  npon  thee,  and  thoa  shalt 
be  blind,  not  seeing  the  smi  for  a  season.  And  immediately  there  fell 
on  him  a  mist  and  a  darkness  ;  and  he  went  about  seeking  some  to  lead 
him  by  the  hand. 
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The  Chrisiiaiia  were  represented  by  the  Bomana  m  doing  injury  by  the  practioe 
of  a  new  sort  of  magic,  and  bewitching  the  people  with  their  sorceries.  This  aoonsation 
may  have  arisen  from  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  apostles,  and  especially  from  those 
judicial  visitations  inflicted  by  their  hands,  as,  for  instance,  the  sudden  deatii  of  Ananias 
and  his  wife,  and  the  blindness  of  Elymas. 

"  Nero  inflicted  punishment  on  the  Christians,  a  sort  of  people  who  held  a  new  and 
mischievous  superstition." — Subton.  ATaro,  c.  16. 

13.  Perga  in  P^mphylia. 

"  The  former  name  of  Pamphylia  was  Mopsopia.  The  towns  of  Pamphylia  are — 
Side,  Aspendum,  Pletenissum,  and  Perga." — Plin.  JlUt  mU.  1.  v.  c.  26. 

14.  Antioch  in  Pisidia. 

'*  In  the  county  of  the  Pisid®,  formerly  called  the  Solymi,  is  the  colony  of 
C»sarea,  also  called  Antiochia." — Plik.  Bist  not.  1.  v.  c.  24. 

86.  For  David,  after  he  had  served  his  own  generation  by  the  will  of  God, 
fell  on  sleep,  and  was  laid  unto  his  fathers,  and  saw  corruption : 

*'  No  one  dies  too  soon  who  has  finished  the  course  of  perfect  virtue." 

Cic.  BUp,  Tmc.  1. 1.  0. 45. 

It  is  said  of  Julius  Cesar :— « 

*'  He  for  whose  death  the  cruel  fates  you  blame, 
'  Has  finish'd  his  determined  course  with  £ame." 

Ov.  Met  1.  XV.  V.  816. 

And  of  Alexander — 

'*  The  greatness  of  the  exploits  which  he  performed,  would  lead  those  who  consider 
them  to  the  belief  that  the  gods  raised  up  such  a  man  for  human  affairs ;  and  that  when 
his  work  was  done  they  hastened  to  take  him  away  again." — Q.  Cubt.  1.  x.  c.  6. 
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6.    Lycaonia. 

**  Lycaonia  belongs  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  of  Asia,  to  which  also  resort 
the  people  of  Philomelium,  &c.  To  this  jurisdiction  is  also  added  a  tetrarchy  of  Lycaonia 
in  that  part  which  adjoins  Oalatia." — Plin.  Mist  nat  1.  y.  c  25. 

11.  And  when  the  people  saw  what  Paul  had  done,  they  lifted  np  their 
voices,  saying  in  the  speech  of  Lycaonia,  The  gods  are  come  down  to 
us  in  the  likeness  of  men. 

For  notes  on  the  opinions  entertained  respecting  the  visits  of  the  gods  upon,  earth 
in  human  form,  see  Qen.  xyiii.  1. ;  Ezod.  zzziii.  21.  &c. 

"  Whom  your  eyesl)ehold  • 

If  right  I  judge,  is  Diomed  the  bold : 
If  'tis  a  god,  he  wears  that  chiefs  disguise." — HoM.  //.  1.  v.  v.  180. 

"  The  gods,  inspecting  mortal  actions,  deign. 
In  forms  like  these  to  round  the  earth  and  main ; 
Just  and  unjust  recording  in  their  mind 
And  with  sure  eyes  observing  all  mankind." 

Ibid.  Odyts.  1.  xvn.  v.  484. 

*^  Disguised  in  human  shape,  I,  Jove,  descend  from  high  Olympus,  and  travel 
round  the  world."— Ov.  Met  1. 1.  v.  212. 

12.  And  they  called  Barnabas,  Jupiter ;  and  Paul,  Mercnrius,  because  he 
was  the  chief  speaker. 
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''  ly  ICercnrj,  the  messenger  of  Jove,  greatest  of  the  gods  am  come  to  this  laod." 

EUBIP.  JOMy  Y.  4 

'*  I  sing  the  gods,  whose  arts  refin'd 
The  savage  race  of  human  kind. 
By  eloquence  their  passion  charm'd, 
By  exercise  their  bodies  form'd: 
Hail,  winged  messenger  of  Jove 
And  all  the  immortal  powers  above  !" — HoR.  1. 1.  carm,  10. 

13.  Then  the  priest  of  Jupiter  which  was  before  their  city,  brought  oxen 
and  garlands  into  the  gates,  and  would  have  done  sacrifice  with  the 
people. 

"  Jupiter  and  his  brother,  who  rules  over  the  wide  ocean,  together  with.  Mercury, 
were  on  their  travels.  Hyrieus  caught  sight  of  them.  As  soon  as  ne  could  recover  self- 
possession,  he  sacrifices  the  ox,  the  tiller  of  his  farm,  and  roasts  him  on  a  large  fire.'* 

Ov.  Fast,  1.  V.  v.  495—614. 

'*  Pseudolus,  go  fetch  the  sacrifice,  the  victims,  the  sacrificers,  that  I  may  make 
offering  to  this  supreme  Jove,  for  this  Jupiter  is  now  much  more  mighty  to  me  than  is 
Jupiter  himself." — Plaut.  FaeudoL  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

*'  The  fairest  victim  must  the  powers  appease ; 
A  purple  fillet  his  broad  brow  adorns  ; 
With  flow'ry  garlands  crown-d,  and  gilded  horns.*' — Ov.  Met.  1.  xv. 

The  temples  of  the  deities  were  usually  built  near  the  gates  of  the  cities,  which  they 
were  supposed  to  defend. 

'*  All  our  sev'n  gates  dread  Queen  defend 
And  all  ye  mighty  guardian  pow'rs 
That  here  preside,  protect  our  tow'rs." — .^^CH.  Sept.  e.  Theb.  t.  165. 

*'  The  brazen  statues  that  our  gates  adorn 
Shew  their  right  hands  diminished  much,  and  worn 
By  firequent  kissing." — Lucret.  de  rer.  not.  1.  l  v.  318. 

17.  Nevertheless  he  left  not  himself  without  witness,  in  that  he  did  good, 
and  gave  ns  rain  from  heaven,  and  froitfol  seasons,  filling  onr  hearts 
with  food  and  gladness. 

The  Qentiles  recognised  the  hand  of  Qod  in  bestowing  rain  upon  the  land :  they 
spoke  of  it  as  coming  not  from  the  gods  but  from  God ;  and  Baphelius  regards  this  as  a 
remnant  of  patriarchal  pietv.  There  is  a  Jewish  proverb  that  "  the  key  of  life,  rain,  and 
the  resurrection,  are  in  God  s  own  hand."     See  Jer.  xiv.  22. 

*'  The  Egyptians  say  that  Grreece  is  always  liable  to  famine ;  for  as  that  country 
has  only  such  water  as  the  clouds  supply,  if  God  should  withhold  rain  and  send  a  dry 
season  the  Greeks  would  perish." — Hdt.  1.  ii.  c.  13. 

**  In  winter  God  gives  rain  to  those  people  (of  Asia)  as  well  as  to  other  men,  but 
in  summer  they  are  often  in  want  of  water." — Ibid.  1.  ui.  c.  97. 

"  Socrates.        There  is  no  Jupiter. 
Stebpsudbs.    What  do  you  say  ?  Who  rains  then,  if  there  be  no  Jupiter  P  '* 

Abistoph.  Nu6.  v.  367. 

*^  There  are  some  philosophers  who  think  that  the  fruite  and  the  other  produce  of 
the  earth,  and  the  seasons,  and  the  variety  of  weather,  and  the  change  of  climates,  by 
which  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  are  brought  to  maturity,  are  designed  by  the  im- 
mortal gods  for  the  use  of  man.  They  instance  many  other  things  which  would  almost 
induce  us  to  believe  that  the  immortel  gods  had  made  them  all  expressly  for  the  benefit 
and  advantage  of  man."— Cic.  de  nat  deor.  1. 1.  c.  2. 
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18.  Known  nnto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

*'  The  gods  who  are  eternal  know  all  things  that  have  been,  all  things  that  are,  and 
all  that  shall  happen  in  consequence  of  everything." — Xen.  Oyrap.  1. 1.  c.  6. 

20.  But  that  we  write  nnto  them,  that  they  abstain  from  pollutions  of  idols, 
wAfrom  fornication,  ^sAfrom  things  strangled,  and/rom  blood. 

''  The  Scythians  when  sacrificing,  fasten  a  cord  round  the  neck  of  the  victim  and 
strangle  it  by  winding  the  cord  round  a  stick.  When  the  beast  is  strangled  the  saorificer 
takes  off  the  skin  and  prepares  to  dress  it." — ^Hdt.  1.  ly.  c.  60. 

It  is  said  of  Peregrinus  that — 

*'  The  Christians  were  everywhere  at  his  service,  and  let  him  want  for  nothing ; 
but  afterwards  having  ruined  himself  with  them  (having  been  seen  eating  some  food  in- 
terdicted by  their  tenets)  they  refused  to  tolerate  him  any  longer  amongst  them." 

LuoiAir.  demortPereg.  c.  16. 
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12.  Philippi,  which  is  a  chief  city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia  and  a  colony. 

"  The  colony  of  Fhilippi  is  distant  firom  Dyrrhachium  three  hundred  and  twenty 
miles." — Plin.  Hist  not,  1.  iv.  c.  18. 

13.  And  on  the  sabbath  we  went  out  of  the  city  by  a  river  side,  where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made ;  and  we  sat  down,  and  spake  unto  the 
women  which  resorted  thither. 

The  river  side  was  much  frequented  at  the  hours  of  worship  for  the  purpose  of 
ablutions.     See  notes  on  Ezod.  vii.  15,  20. 

*'  As  soon  as  we  came  to  the  god,  conveying  a  man,  at  that  time  most  miserable, 
but  now  blessed  and  fortunate  if  ever  there  was  one,  we  first  conveyed  him  to  the  sea, 
and  then  washed  him." — Aristoph.  Plut.  v.  652. 

"  They  now  to  Cephisus  their  way  pursue : 
The  stream  was  troubled,  but  the  ford  they  knew  ; 
With  living  waters  in  the  fountain  bed, 
They  sprinkle  first  their  garments  and  their  head. 
Then  took  the  way  which  to  the  temple  led." 

Ov.  Met  1. 1.  V.  367. 

"  Stepping  forward  from  the  train  of  the  chaste  matrons,  she  took  up  with  her 
hands  some  pure  waters  of  the  stream,  and  thrice  did  she  sprinkle  her  head,  and  thrice 
did  she  raise  her  hands  to  the  heavens." — Ov.  Fatt.  1.  iv.  v.  314. 

"  Where  are  you  to  be  found  ?  In  what  praying  place  (proseucha)  shall  I  look 
for  you  ?"— Juv.  Sat,  m.  v.  296. 

16.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  we  went  to  prayer,  a  certain  damsel  possessed 
with  a  spirit  of  divination  met  us,  which  brought  her  masters  much  gain 
by  soothsaying. 

The  literal  rendering  is  the  spirit  of  a  P3rthon,  which  Plutarch  says  was  in  his 
day  the  name  for  a  ventriloquist.  See  notes  on  Is.  viii.  19.  This  damsel  appears  to 
have  uttered  ambigfuous  prophecies  after  the  manner  of  the  Pythian  Apollo ;  or  of  the 
sibyls,  concerning  whom  see  notes  on  1  Sam.  zxviii.  7,  and  Jer.  xx.  9.     The  ancients 
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were  taHj  pdraoaded  that  the  Sibyls  were  uuapired  by  the  gods ;  and  LactantiaB  traces 
the  etymology  of  the  name  to  the  Greek,  and  gives  it  this  signification,  viz. — The  coTmsel 
of  God. 

"  The  greatest  blessings  we  have  spring  from  madmen,  when  granted  by  divine 
bounty.  For  the  prophetess  at  Delphi,  ana  the  priestesses  at  Dodona,  have,  when  mad, 
done  many  and  noble  services  for  Greece,  both  privately  and  publicly ;  but  in  their 
sober  senses,  little  or  nothing.  And  if  we  were  to  speak  of  the  Sibyl  and  others,  who, 
employing  prophetic  inspiration,  have  correctly  predicted  many  things  to  many  persons 
respecting  the  future,  we  should  be  too  prolix  in  relating  what  is  known  to  every  onq.'* 

Plat.  Fhadr.  c.22. 

^*  At  Cnme,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  is  shown  the  cave  in  which  the  Sibyl  uttered 
her  prophecies,  living  to  a  great  age  and  preserving  her  virginity." 

Abistot.  de  mtr.  aM9e. 

"  Daphne,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias  the  soothsayer,  was  not  inferior  to  her  fatiier 
in  the  art  of  divination.  Being  endowed  with  a  wonderful  genius,  she  wrote  a  great 
number  of  oracles  in  different  chancters ;  and  it  is  said  that  Homer  borrowed  many  of 
his  verses  from  het.  Being  often  in  an  enthusiastic  state  of  inspiration,  she  utt^ned 
many  things  that  were  prophetical,  and  was  therefore  called  a  Sibyl." 

DiOD.  Sic.  1.  IV.  c.  66. 

**  ErythrsB  was  the  native  place  of  the  Sibvl,  an  ancient  inspired  prophetess.  In 
the  time  of  Alexander  there  was  another  Sibyl,  wno  was  also  a  prophetess,  whose  name 
was  Athenais,  a  native  of  the  same  city." — Stsab.  1.  xiv.  c.  1. 

"  The  Sibyl  who  came  out  of  Helicon,  where  she  had  been  fostered  by  the  Muses, 
said  in  her  verses  that  she  should  never  cease  to  prophesy  and  foretell  future  events ; 
but  that  after  her  death  her  face  would  be  seen  in  the  moon  and  her  breath,  mingled  with 
the  air,  would  pass  to  and  fro  continually  in  prophetic  words  and  voices  of  oracles  prognosti- 
cating."— Plut.  de  Fytk.  orac.  c.  9. 

''  It  is  said  that  there  were  four  Sibyls,  the  EiythrsBan,  the  Egyptian,  one  bom  at 
Samoa,  and  one  a  native  of  Sardis.  Others  say  that  there  were  ten,  including  among 
them  Uie  Cumaean  and  the  Judsdan." — ^l.  Far.  hist  1.  xii.  c.  85. 

24.  Who,  having  received  sneh  a  charge,  thrust  them  into  the  inner  prison, 
and  made  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks. 

*^  Hegesistratus  was  confined  in  some  stocks  bound  with  iron ;  but  accidentally 
obtaininff  a  knife,  he  perpetrated  the  boldest  thing  that  has  ever  been  recorded.  Calcu- 
lating what  part  of  the  remainder  he  should  be  able  to  draw  out,  he  cut  off  the  extremity 
of  his  foot,  dug  a  hole  undw  the  waU  and  escaped  to  Tegea." — ^Hot.  L  ix.  c.  37. 

"  Only  as  many  of  them  as  are  fastened  to  the  stocks  are  zealous." 

Abistoph.  Poj^,  v.  478. 

"  How  I  will  fasten  you  in  the  stocks  I " — Ibid.  Eqnit.  v.  367. 

"You  shall  be  in  wooden  custody." — Pladt.  Fcen.  Act  v.  sc.  6. 

25.  And  at  midnight  Paul  and  Silas  prayed,  and  sang  praises  unto  God : 
and  the  prisoners  heard  them. 

^  We  shall  then  become  imitators  of  Socrates,  when  in  a  prison  we  are  able  to 
compose  hymns  of  praise." — Epict.  1.  n.  o.  6. 

26.  And  suddenly  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  so  that  the  foundationB 
of  the  prison  were  shaken :  and  immediately  all  the  doors  were  opened 
and  every  one's  hands  were  loosed. 

The  gods  of  the  heathen  were  supposed  to  be  capable  of  producing  similar  efiects 
to  those  which  are  here  described ;  the  idea  having  been  most  probably  derived  in  the 
first  instance  from  traditions  of  the  manifestations  of  God's  power  on  Mount  SinaL  See 
notes  on  Ps.  Ixviii.  8. 
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'*  Tlie  BaccbsB  whom  yon  shut  up,  whom  yon  carried  off  and  botmd  in  the  chains 
of  the  public  prison,  being  set  loose  are  escaped  and  are  dancing  in  the  meadows, 
invoking  Bromins  as  their  god  :  of  their  own  accord  the  fetters  wera  loosed  from  their 
feet,  and  the  keys  opened  the  doors  without  mortal  hand." — Eurip.  Bacch.  v.  443. 

One  of  the  followers  of  Bacchus  having  been  cast  into  a  prison  by  Pentheus,  the 
god  interferes  for  his  relief. 

**  Th*  officious  servants  hurry  him  away, 
And  the  poor  captive  in  a  dungeon  lay  : 
But  whilst  the  whips  and  tortures  are  prepared. 
The  gates  fly  open,  of  themselves  unbarr'd ; 
At  liberty  th'  unfettered  captive  stands, 
And  flings  the  loosen'd  shackles  from  lus  hands.'* 

Ov.  Met.  1.  ni.  v.  697. 

37.  But  Paul  said  unto  them,  They  have  beaten  us  openly  uncondemned, 
being  Romans,  and  have  cast  us  into  prison ;  and  now  do  they  thrust  us 
out  privily  ?  nay  verily ;  but  let  them  come  themselves  and  fetch  us 
out. 

''  Marcellus  caused  one  of  the  Novocorum  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  and  told  him 
that  the  marks  on.  his  back  were  so  many  additional  proofs  that  he  was  not  a  Boman 
dtizen." — Plut.  Cas.  c.  29. 

"  What  was  that  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  miserable  proscription  of  Sylla'a 
time  by  which  the  cruelties  then  practised  will  be  perpetuated  through  all  ages  ?  Was 
it  not  that  punishments  were  at  that  time  proclaimed  on  Boman  citizens  by  name,  with- 
out any  trial." — Cic.  pro  dom,  c.  17. 

"  The  law  was  established  by  our  ancestors  in  such  a  manner  that  no  Boman 
citizen  could  be  deprived  of  his  liberity  against  his  consent.  Moreover,  if  the  decemvirs 
had  gpiven  an  unjust  decision  to  the  prejudice  of  any  one's  liberty,  they  established  a  law 
that  any'  one  who  chose  might,  on  this  subject  alone,  make  a  motion  affecting  a  formal 
decision  already  pronounced." — Ibid.  c.  29. 

''  To  bind  a  Boman  citizen  is  a  misdemeanour ;  to  strike  him  is  a  crime ;  to  kill 
him  is  next  to  parricide ;  but  to  crucify  him  is — ^what  ?  " — Quintil.  1.  vm.  c.  4. 

ACTS  xvri. 

1.    ApoUonia. 

'*  In  the  countiy  of  Mygdonia  are  situate,  at  some  distance  from  the  .sea,  ApoUonia 
and  Arethusa." — Plin.  Hi»L  nai.  1.  iv.  c.  17. 

6.     These  that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down. 

"  The  deity  is  wont  to  turn  all  things  upside  down." — Eubip.  SuppL  v.  331. 

'*  Mother,  said  Cambyses,  as  soon  as  I  am  a  man  I  will  turn  Egypt  tnpside  down." 

Hdt.  1.  in.  0. 3. 

18.  He  seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods. 

Socrates  complains  of  his  accuser — 

"  He  says  I  am  a  maker  of  gods,  and,  as  if  I  had  made  new  gods  and  did  not 
believe  in  the  ancient  ones,  he  has  indicted  me." — Plat.  Euthyph.  c.  2. 

16.  Now  while  Paul  waited  for  them  at  Athens,  his  spirit  was  stirred  in 
him  when  he  saw  the  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry. 

Josephus  says,  "  All  men  say  that  the  Athenians  are  the  most  pious  of  all  the 
Grecians."  Pausanias  bears  similar  testimony,  "  The  Athenians  exceed  all  in  their  dilip 
genoe  about  the  gods."     This  character  is  confirmed  also  by  many  other  historians. 
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'^  This  dtj  (Athens)  goes  beyond  all  in  worshipping  and  reverencing  the  gods." 

Soph.  (Edip.  C^Um.  y.  1006. 

'*  I  behold  the  Acropolis  ;  there  is  the  symbol  of  the  great  trident ;  I  see  Elensia  ; 
I  am  initiated  in  the  sacred  mysteries ;  that  is  Leocorium ;  this  is  the  Theseiom.  To 
describe  all  is  beyond  my  power ;  for  Attica  is  the  chosen  residence  of  the  gods  and  the 
possession  of  heroes,  its  progenitors." — ^Heoesus,  apud  Strab,  1.  a.  c.  1. 

''  All  the  Attic  concerns  are  fhll  of  festivity.  The  sacred  rites  of  Baochna  are 
celebrated  in  the  spring,  the  mysteries  in  the  antnmn ;  and  the  other  seasons  are  con- 
secrated to  other  gods.     Hence  tiie  PanathenBea,  Scirrophoria,  Haloa,  and  Apatnria.** 

Max.  Ttb.  diu.  33. 

19.  And  they  took  him,  and  brought  him  to  Areopagus,  saying,  May  we 
know  what  this  new  doctrine,  whereof  thou  speakest,  is  ? 

Areopagas  was  the  senate  or  standing  conrt  of  judicature  at  Athens,  by  whose 
laws  and  orders  any  new  gods  were  to  be  received  among  them :  it  was  a  perpetual  court 
which  took  cognizance  of  all  the  most  serious  offences. 

'*  There  is  a  hill  opposite  the  citadel  at  Athens,  which  the  Athenians  call  the  hill  of 
Mars,  or  Areopagus."— Hdt.  1.  vin.  c.  52. 

'*  There  is  at  Athens,  a  certain  hill  of  Mars,  where  the  gods  first  sate  in  judgment 
concerning  blood,  where  savage  Mars,  in  wrath  for  the  impious  nuptials  of  his  daughter, 
slew  Halirrothius,  the  son  of  the  ruler  of  the  ocean,  where  from  that  time  there  is  a  most 
pious  and  firm  judgment  for  the  gods." — Eueip.  Eiectr,  v.  1258. 

"  Some  of  the  philosophers  held  resolutely  that  there  were  no  gods,  and  Euripides 
the  tragedian  signified  as  much  in  his  writings,  though  he  dared  not  openly  proclaim 
his  opinion  for  fear  of  the  court  of  Areopagus." — Plut.  de  placU.  pkiloi,  1. 1.  c.  7. 

''  Are  you  not  afraid  lest  he  shall  commence  a  suit  against  you  in  Areopagus." 

LucuK.  Fit,  auci,  c.  7. 

''  When  it  is  said. '  the  commonwealth  of  Athens  is  governed  by  the  council,'  it  is 
meant,  *  of  the  Areopagus ;'  so  when  we  say  '  the  world  is  governed  by  Providence,*  we 
mean  by  the  providence  of  the  gods." — Cic.  de  not  dear.  1.  ii.  c.  29. 

"  You  must  keep  my  secrets  as  religiously  as  the  conrt  of  Mars,  at  Athens." 

Juv.  Sat.  UL  V.  101. 
"  DolabeUa  referred  the  cause  to  the  Areopagites  at  Athens,  as  to  judges  mora 
grave  and  experienced  than  ordinary." — ^AuL.  Oell.  1.  xii.  c.  7. 

21.  For  all  the  Athenians  and  strangers  which  were  there  spent  their  time 
in  nothing  else,  bnt  either  to  tell,  or  to  hear  some  new  thing. 

"  Is  it  your  sole  ambition  to  wander  through  the  public  places,  each  enquiring  of 
the  other,  '  What  new  advices  ? '  Can  anything  be  more  new  than  that  a  man  of  Macedon 
should  conquer  the  Athenians  and  give  law  to  Greece  ?  '  Is  Philip  dead  ?  '  '  No  but  in 
great  danger.'     How  are  you  concerned  in  these  rumours  ?  " — Demosth.  Phil.  1. 

Theophrastus  describes  among  the  characters  of  Athens  the  lover  of  the  marvellona 
who  greets  his  acquaintance  with  '  Whence  came  you  ?  What  say  you  ?  Have  you  any 
fresh  news  ?  '  and  adds — 

'*  Truly  theirs  seems  to  me  a  most  wearisome  mode  of  life,  passing  entire  days,  as 
they  do,  in  running  from  shop  to  shop,  from  the  portico  to  the  forum,  with  no  other 
business  than  to  promulgate  idle  tales,  by  which  to  a^fflict  the  ears  of  aU  they  meet." 

Ckaraet  xxiv. 

"  These  busy-bodies  intrude  themselves  into  the  high  courts  of  justice,  the  tri- 
bunals, the  market  places  and  public  assemblies ;  What  news  ?  saith  one  of  them ;  how 
now  ?  " — Plut.  de  curiosiiai,  c.  8. 

"  The  memory  of  every  divine  and  human  rite  has  been  obliterated  through  the 
'  praferenoe  given  to  what  is  new  and  foreign  above  that  which  is  ancient." 

Liv.  1.  vm,  c,  11. 
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28.  For  as  I  passed  by,  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found  an  altar  with 
this  inscription,  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD. 

Yarions  are  the  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  this  inscription.  Diogenes  Laertius 
gives  the  following  account  of  it. 

'*  When  the  Athenians  were  afflicted  by  a  plagae,  and  the  priestesses  at  Delphi 
enjoined  them  to  purify  their  city,  Epimenides  took  some  black  sheep  and  some  white 
ones  and  led  them  to  the  Areopagus,  and  fix>m  thence  he  let  them  go  wherever  they 
chose,  having  ordered  the  attendants  to  follow  them,  and  wherever  any  one  of  them  lay 
down,  they  were  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  god  who  was  the  patron  of  the  spot,  and  so  the 
evil  was  stayed.  Owing  to  this  one  may  even  now  find  in  the  different  boroughs  of  the 
Athenians  altars  without  names,  which  are  a  sort  of  memorial  of  the  propitiation  of  the 
gods  that  then  took  place." — DiOQ.  Laert.  Ilpimen,  vit, 

'*  Let  us  adore  the  Unknown  at  Athens,  stretching  forth  our  hands  towards  heaven." 

LucuN.  Philop.  C.29. 

24.  God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  seeing  that  he  is  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands ; 

25.  Neither  is  worshipped  with  men's  hands,  as  though  he  needed  any  thing, 
seeing  he  giyeth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things ; 

"The  Deity,  if  he  be  truly  deity,  lacks  nothing." — Burip.  Here.  fur.  v.  1345. 

"  Shall  honours  be  allotted  to  rivers,  and  shall  every  art  honour  its  patron  deity, 
dedicating  a  di£ferent  statue  to  a  different  god ;  and  shall  the  divinity  be  ungifted  and 
anhonoured  ?  or  will  they  honour  him,  indeed,  with  words  alone,  and  think  that  the  gods 
have  no  need  of  statues  and  altars  ?  For  the  gods  are  not  more  in  want  of  these  than 
good  men  are  of  images." — Max.  Ttb.  dUs,  38. 

**  After  the  Magus  who  directs  the  sacrifice  has  divided  the  flesh,  each  goes  away 
with  his  share,  without  setting  apart  any  portion  for  the  gods ;  for  the  god  they  say, 
requires  the  soul  of  the  victim  and  nothing  more." — Strab.  1.  xv.  c.  3. 

"  God  is  absolutely  exempt  from  wants ;  and  the  virtuous  man,  in  proportion  as 
he  reduces  his  wants,  approaches  nearer  to  the  divine  perfection." 

.  Plut,  Q>mp.  Arist,  c.  Colon,  c.  4. 

*'  A  reflecting  man  will  question  whether  they  who  think  so  meanly  of  the  divine 
nature  as  to  imagine  that  he  is  in  need  of  man,  and  derives  as  great  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  from  our  flatteries  and  courtship,  as  displeasure  on  being  slighted  and  neglected, 
can  be  justly  termed  pious  and  religious." — Lucian.  de  8acr\f,  c.  1. 

26.  And  hath  made  of  one  hlood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and 
the  bounds  of  their  habitation ; 

"  As  one  and  the  same  universal  nature  unites  and  corroborates  all  the  parts  of  the 
world,  so  did  she  unite  into  one  harmonious  family  all  mankind.  But  they  through  their 
depravity  disagreed  and  quarrelled,  not  recollecting  that  they  are  all  consanguineous  and 
akin,  and  equally  subject  to  the  same  pat-emal  providence.  If  this  fact,  indeed,  were  but 
kept  in  mind,  all  men  might  live  the  amiable  life  of  the  gods." — Cic.  de  leg,  1.  \,fragm. 

The  wives  of  the  six  captains  slain  in  the  siege  of  Thebes,  plead  thus  with  Theseus 
for  his  assistance  in  recovering  the  dead  bodies  which  lay  unburied  on  the  field. 

"  To  waive  their  race  and  glorious  ancestry 
Suffice  it,  noble  Theseus,  that  with  thee 
They  bore  a  manly  form,  a  thinking  mind. 
And  all  the  properties  of  human  kind." — Stat.  Tkeh,  1.  xn.  v.  665. 

27.  If  haply  they  may  feel  after  him  and  find  him. 

••  Tbtoaus.  We  shall  now  become  more  prudent  in  counsel.  Per  formerly  wo 
groped  through  the  public  business  in  the  dark,  but  now  we  shall  have  a  light  tlurown 
upon  our  deliberations." — Abistoph.  Par,  v.  689. 

2]r 
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^^  The  generality  of  men  appear  not  to  be  able  to  diBtingoisb  that  the  real  cause 
is  one  thing,  and  that  that,  without  which  a  cause  could  not  be  a  cause,  is  another.  Thej 
grope  as  it  were  in  the  dark,  making  use  of  strange  names,  putting  second  causes  in  place 
of  the  first"— Plat.  Fhaido,  c.  47. 

28.  In  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  heing. 

"  By  the  great  Tetractys  (God),  who  has  given  us  the  unfidling  well  of  life." 

Pith.  Awr.  Carm,  v.  47. 

"  The  principle  of  life  is  inherent  in  the  Deity :  for  the  energy  or  active  exercise 
of  Mind  constitutes  life,  and  God  constitutes  this  energy  ;  and  essential  energy  belongs  to 
God  as  his  best  and  everlasting  life." — ^Aristot.  Metajth.  1.  xi.  c.  8. 

"  Jupiter,  who  dost  preserve  and  feed  the  race  of  men,  through  whom  we  pass  this 
mortal  life,  in  whose  hands  are  the  hopes  and  lives  of  all  men  !  " 

Plaut.  PfBwid,  act.  v.  sc.  4. 

28.  As  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  For  we  are  his  offspring. 

"  Let  us  begin  from  Jove.     Let  every  mortal  raise 
His  grateral  voice  to  tune  Jove's  endless  praise. 
Jove  fills  the  heaven — the  earth — the  sea — the  air : 
We  feel  his  spirit  moving  here,  and  everywhere. 
And  we  his  ofispring  are." — Arat  Phan,  v.  1. 

'*  Most  glorious  of  immortals.  Thou  many-named. 
Always  almighty,  prime  ruler  of  Nature, 
Governing  all  by  law,  Jove,  hail ! 
For  mortals  all,  Thee  to  address  is  meet ; 
For  we  are  thy  offspring.'* — Clbakth.  Hymn,  in  Jov. 

"  Wretch,  will  you  not  bear  with  your  own  brother,  who  hath  God  for  his  father, 
as  being  a  son  from  the  same  stock  and  of  the  same  descent  with  yourself." 

Epict.  1. 1,  c.  13. 
"  In  fine,  we  all  from  seed  celestial  rise, 
Which  Heaven,  our  common  parent,  still  supplies." 

Luce.  1.  II.  v.  990. 

"  The  first  generations  of  men  were  of  a  noble  spirit ;  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the 
immediate  offspring  of  the  gods." — Senec.  epiai.  90. 

29.  Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think 
that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  sUver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and 
man's  device. 

"  You  carry  a  god  about  with  you,  wretch,  and  know  nothing  of  it.  Do  you  sup- 
pose  I  mean  some  god  without  you,  of  gold  or  silver  ?  It  is  within  yourself  you  cany 
him." — Epict.  1.  ii.  c.  8. 

"  From  any  obscure  comer  of  the  world  you  may  rise  to  heaven.  Rise  then,  and 
show  yourself  worthy  of  the  Deity ;  a  god  not  made  of  gold  or  silver ;  for  of  such 
materialB  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  form  a  likeness  of  Gk)d." — Senec.  epUt.  31. 
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2.     Claudius  had  commanded  all  Jews  to  depart  from  Borne. 

*'  Claudius  banished  from  Rome  all  the  Jews,  who  were  continually  making  dis- 
turbances at  the  instigation  of  one  Chrestus.** — Subt.  Claud,  c.  25. 

6.     Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  heads ;  I  am  clean. 

"  This  shall  be  punished  heavily  upon  your  own  heads,  and  on  your  wives  and 
children.''— HoM.  //.  1.  iv.  v.  161. 
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"  Know  that  all  these  debts  will  turn  on  your  own  head." — Abistoph.  Nub.  v.  89, 
**  On  my  own  head  be  the  impertinence/* — Ibid.  Acham,  v.  833. 
See  notes  on  Levitiens  xvi.  21,  and  Psalm  vii.  16. 

12,  Gallic,  the  deputy  of  Achaia. 

Gallio  was  the  elder  brother  of  Seneca,  the  philosopher,  who  was  tutor  to  Nero. 
Haying  been  adopted  by  Lucius  Junius  Gallio,  he  took  the  name  of  his  adoptejd  father. 

"  Mella,  brother  to  Gkdlio  and  Seneca." — Tag.  Ann,  1.  xvi.  c.  17. 

"  AnnsBus  Gallio  derived  great  benefit  from  a  sea  voyage  at  the  close  of  his  con- 
sulship " — Plin.  HUL  naL  L  xxxi.  c.  6. 

"  The  provinces  of  Achaia  and  Macedon,  praying  relief  from  their  public  burdens, 
were  discharged  of  their  proconsular  government  (a.d.  15)  and  subjected  to  the  Emperor's 
administration." — Tac.  Ann.  1. 1.  c.  76. 

^  Claudius  gave  up  to  the  senate  the  province  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia  which 
Tiberius  had  transferred  to  his  own  administration." — Sdet.  Claud,  c.  25. 
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19.  Many  of  them  also  which  used  curious  arts  brought  their  books 
together,  and  burned  them  before  all  men. 

Irenaeus  says  that  love  charms  and  philtres,  and  aU  other  such  curious,  that  is, 
magical  tricks,  are  in  great  use  among  the  Ephesians.  Menander  speaks  of  their  love 
charms ;  which  are  often  mentioned  by  other  authors  as  "  Ephesian  words  or  writings." 

*'  Such  an  one  walks  with  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride,  speaking  to  them  the 
Ephesian  charms,  (dA,efi<|^apfia#ca)." — Menand.  apud  Suid. 

"  How  often  in  the  ages  of  our  fathers  was  it  given  in  charge  to  the  magistrates, 
to  prohibit  the  performance  of  any  foreign  religious  rites ;  to  banish  strolling  sacrificers 
ana  soothsayers  from  the  forum,  the  circus,  and  the  city  ;  to  search  for  and  burn  books  of 
divination ;  and  to  abolish  every  mode  of  sacrificing  that  was  not  conformable  to  the 
Boman  practice." — Liv.  1.  xxxix.  c.  16. 

26.  Moreover  ye  see  and  hear,  that  not  alone  at  Ephesus,  but  almost 
throughout  all  Asia,  this  Paul  hath  persuaded  and  turned  away  much 
people,  saying  that  they  be  no  gods,  which  are  made  with  hands. 

"  The  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  statues  of  brass  and  stone,  or 
painted  figures,  not  as  images  made  in  honour  of  the  gods,  but  as  the  gods  themselves." 

Plut.  de  hid,  et  Os^irid,  c.  71. 

**  The  Ambracians  complained  that  their  temples  were  despoiled  of  their  orna- 
ments, and  the  images  of  their  gods,  nay  the  gods  themselves,  torn  from  their  mansions 
and  carried  away." — Liv.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  43. 

"  The  wife  and  husband  are  turned  out,  bearing  in  their  bosom  their  paternal 
gods." — ^HoR.  1.  II.  carm.  18. 

In  the  following  passage  a  distinction  appears  to  be  made  between  the  visible 
images  in  which  there  was  no  help,  and  the  unseen  deities  who  might  yet  be  implored. 
'*  Chorus  To  these  ancient  images. 

Confiding  in  their  sacred  pow'r  I  ran ! 
Eteocles.    Still  wail  thy  country  ?     Still  embrace  these  gods  ? 
Chorus.       Wild  with  my  fears,  I  speak  I  know  not  what. 
Eteocles.  Clasp  no  more 

These  images ;  but  stand  apart  and  ask 
Happier  events ;  entreat;  the  friendly  gods 
To  aid  us."— ^sch.  Sept,  c,  Tlieh.  v.  211,  265. 
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27.  So  that  not  only  this  our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at  nought ;  bat 
also  that  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  should  be  despised, 
and  her  magnificence  should  be  destroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world 
worshippeth. 

The  temple  of  Diana,  the  tntelarj  deity  of  Ephesns,  was  of  great  size  and  magnifi- 
cence. It  wajs  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  in 
breath.  Its  columns,  each  sixty  feet  in  height,  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  in 
number.  The  splendour  of  the  building  was  a  proverb  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
and  the  inhabitanta  of  the  city  were  justly  proud  of  it. 

*'  Tissaphemes,  arriving  at  Ephesus,  offered  sacrifice  to  Diana." 

Thuctd.  1.  viiL  c.  109. 

"  I  have  seen  the  wall  of  the  ancient  Babylon,  upon  which  chariots  ran,  and  the 
statue  of  Jupiter,  by  the  AJpheus,  and  the  hanging  gardens,  and  the  columns  of  the  son, 
and  the  great  labour  of  the  lofty  pyramids,  and  the  vast  monument  of  Mausolus ;  but 
when  I  beheld  the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  running  up  to  the  clouds,  all  these  were 
obscured." — Antipat.  AnthoL  Grac, 

"  Theotimus,  a  priest  of  Ephesian  Diana." — Plaut.  Bacchid.  Act  u.  sc  3. 

"  The  temple  of  Diana  was  universally  celebrated,  and  it  was  commonly  believed 
Ihat  it  had  been  built  by  a  general  contribution  j&om  the  several  states  of  Asia." 

Liv.  1. 1,  c  45. 

*'  The  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  was  erected  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  whole 
of  Asia :  the  roof  is  wholly  constructed  of  planks  of  cedar." 

Plin.  Hid.  nai.  1.  xvL  c.  79. 

"  The  most  wonderful  monument  of  GraBcian  magnificence,  and  one  that  merits 
our  genuine  admiration,  is  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  which  took  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  in  building,  a  work  in  which  all  Asia  joined." — Ibid.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  21. 

31.  Certain  of  the  chief  of  Asia. 

These  were  officers  of  the  provinces  of  Asia,  who  presided  over  the  games,  and 
whose  office  was  sacerdotal.  They  were  called  AsiarchsB,  SyriarchaB,  Bithyniarchse,  &c., 
from  the  name  of  each  province.  It  is  probable  that  the  games  were  at  this  time  being 
celebrated. 

*'  Tralles  is  as  well  peopled  as  any  of  the  cities  in  Asia,  and  its  inhabitants  are 
wealthy :  some  of  {hem  constantly  occupy  chief  stations  in  the  province,  and  are  called 
Asiarchs." — Strab.  1.  xiv.  c.  1. 

85.  The  image  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter. 

The  following  alludes,  doubtless,  to  the  legend  of  the  image  and  its  descent  firom 
heaven. 

'*  In  the  Tauric  territory  Diana  possesses  altars,  and  there  is  the  image  of  the 
goddess,  which,  they  say,  fell  down  from  heaven  into  these  shrines." 

EuBtP.  Iph,  in  Taur.  v.  86. 

The  same  was  reported  of  the  Palladium,  at  Troy,  of  the  statue  of  Minerva  at 
Athens,  and  of  the  AnciL'a,  or  sacred  shields  in  the  reign  of  Numa.  Lycophron  speaks 
of  Minerva,  or  the  Palladium  : — 

"  She  who  from  the  lofty  throne  of  Jove 
Shot  like  a  star,  and  shed  her  looks  benign 
On  Hus,  such  as  in  his  soul  infused 
Sovereign  delight,  upon  the  sculptured  roof 
Furious  shall  glance  her  ardent  eyes." — Ltcoph.  Cau.  v.  361. 

"  While  the  people  were  greatly  dej[ected  we  are  told  that  a  brazen  buckler  fell 
from  heaven  into  the  lumds  of  Numa.  Of  this  he  gave  a  very  wonderftil  account,  received 
from  Egeria  and  the  Muses  :  That  the  buckler  was  sent  down  for  the  preservation  of  the 
city,  and  should  be  kept  with  great  care,  Ac." — ^Plut.  Num.  c.  13. 
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'*  Those  wbo  beheld  this  statue,  believed  that  they  either  saw  Ceres  herself,  or 
that  the  image  was  not  made  bj  hands,  but  had  fallen  from  heayen." 

Cic.  in  Ferr.  vl  c.  72, 

'^  The  heavenly  statue  of  the  armed  Minerva  is  said  to  have  fallen  on  the  heights 
of  the  city  of  Dus."— Ov.  Fast  1.  vi.  v.  421. 

"  The  heavens  began  to  open  in  the  midst ;  the  multitude,  with  their  monarch, 
cast  down  their  eyes.     Behold !  there  falls  a  shield  gently  poised  on  the  air." 

Ibid.  1.  m.  v.  371. 
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14.  And  when  he  met  with  ns  at  Assos,  we  took  him  in,  and  came  to 
Mitylene. 

15.  And  we  sailed  thence,  and  came  the  next  day  over  against  Chios ;  and 
the  next  day  we  arrived  at  Samos,  and  tarried  at  Trogyllium ;  and  the 
next  day  we  came  to  Miletus. 

*'  From  Lectum  to  the  river  Caicus  and  the  CansB  mountains  is  the  district  com- 
prising Assus,  Adramyttium,  Atameus,  Pitane,  and  the  Elaitic  bay,  opposite  to  all  which 
places  lies  the  island  Lesbos." — Stbab.  1.  xm.  c.  1. 

"  Rugged  Chios."— HoM.  H.  in  ApoU.  v.  172. 

"  Miletus,  fuU  of  deUghts."— Ibid.  v.  180. 

20.  And  how  I  kept  back  nothing  that  was  profitable  unto  you^  but  have 
shewed  yon  and  have  taught  you  publicly,  and  from  house  to  house. 

'*  This,  O  Athenians  is  the  truth ;  and  I  speak  it  without  concealing  aujrthing  from 
you,  much  or  little ;  though  I  well  know  t&at  by  so  doing  I  shaJl  expose  myself  to  perse- 
cution." — Plat.  Socr.  apol.  c.  10. 

''  I  have  never  on  any  occasion  desired  to  court  your  favour,  by  speaking  anything 
but  what  1  was  convinced  would  serve  you.  I  have  freely  declared  my  sentiments,  with- 
out art  and  without  reserve  " — ^Dbmosth.  FMl.  1. 

24.  But  none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto 
myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry, 
which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

''  The  man,  in  conscious  virtue  bold, 
YHio  dares  his  secret  purpose  hold. 
Unshaken  hears  the  crowd's  tumultuous  cries, 
And  the  impetuous  tyrant's  angry  brow  defies. 
Let  the  wila  winds  that  rule  the  seas 
Tempestuous,  all  their  horrors  raise ; 
Let  Jove's  dread  arm  with  thunders  rend  the  spheres. 
Beneath  the  crush  of  worlds  undaunted  he  appears." 

Hob.  l.m.  carm.  8. 

28.  Take  heed  therefore  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock,  over  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the  church  of  God, 
which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood. 

Hector  is  called  the  overseer  or  episcopus  of  Troy,  because  he  fought  for  it  and 
protected  it. 

"  Proud  Hion  now  her  great  defender  (^mtkoitos)  slain, 
Shall  sink,  a  smoking  ruin,  on  the  plain." — HoM.  //.  1.  xxiv.  v.  729. 
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"  Ye  Graces,  ann'd  with, power  diyine, 
Protectors  (cTrwrKoirot)  of  old  Minyro's  line." — PiND.  Olymp.  xiv.  5- 

'*  I  have  come  from  Athens  as  jonr  Episcopus,  having  been  elected  hj  the  beaa." 

Abistoph.  Av.  v.  1023. 

**  I  am  appointed  Episcopos  for  this  conntry,  that  the  special  and  most  important 
matters  may  be  referred  to  me." — Cic.  ad  Alt,  1.  vu.  c.  11. 

85.  Bemember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said,  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive. 

"  Though  much  he  give, 
The  willing  donor  shall  rejoice  and  live." — ^Hbs.  Oper  eidies^  v.  355. 

"  We  preserve  friends  not  by  receiving  but  by  conferring  obligations  :  for  he  who 
does  a  kindness  has  the  advantage  over  him  who  by  the  law  of  gratitude  becomes  a  debtor 
to  his  benefactor." — Thucyd.  1.  ii.  c.  40. 

''  It  is  more  the  province  of  virtue  to  benefit  than  to  be  benefited." 

Aeistot.  Mh.  L  IV.  c- 1. 

'^  To  the  conferrer  of  a  benefit  the  benefit  continues  ;  for  that  which  is  honourable 
is  lasting ;  but  to  the  receiver  the  advantage  soon  passes  away." — Ibid.  1.  ix.  c.  7. 

'*  By  how  much  the  man  is  happier  who  pavs  than  he  who  borrows, — ^by  so  much 
ought  he  to  be  more  joyful  who  discharges  the  obligations  incurred  by  benefits  received, 
than  he  who  lays  himself  under  obligation  by  receiving  them." — Semeg.  Ilpist,  81. 
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18.  I  am  ready,  not  to  be  bonnd  only,  bat  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem,  for  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

'^  These  poor  people  have  taken  it  into  .their  heads  that  they  shall,  body  and  soul, 
be  immortal,  and  hve  to  all  eternity ;  thence  it  is  that  they  contemn  death,  and  that  many 
of  them  run  violently  into  his  clutches." — Lucian.  de  mort,  Pereg,  c.  13. 

89.  But  Paul  said,  I  am  a  man  which  am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a  city  in  Cilicia, 
a  citizen  of  no  mean  city. 

"  Tarsus,  a  large  and  rich  city  of  Cilicia." — Xen.  Anab.  1. 1.  c.  2. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Tarsus  apply  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  to  the  whole 
encyclical  compass  of  learning  with  so  much  ardour,  that  they  surpass  Athens,  Alexan- 
dreia,  and  every  other  place  which  can  be  named  where  there  are  schools  and  lectures  of 
philosophers.  In  other  respects  Tarsus  is  well  peopled,  extremely  powerful,  and  has  the 
character  of  being  the  capital." — Strab.  1.  xiv.  c.  5. 

Although  Paul  was  not  bom  at  Borne,  yet  he  was  a  Roman  citizen,  being  a  native 
of  Tarsus,  which  had  the  Roman  privileges.  Philo  says  of  Agrippa,  that  he  gave  the 
privileges  of  Roman  citizenship  to  whole  countries  of  some  of  his  friends. 
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24.  The  chief  captain  commanded  him  to  be  brought  into  the  castle,  and 
bade  that  he  should  be  examined  by  scourging ;  that  he  might  know 
wherefore  they  cried  so  against  him. 

Examination  by  torture  was  not  lawful  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  repuhlioy 
except  when  applied  to  slaves ;  but  under  the  Emperors  even  free  persons  were  put  to  the 
torture  under  certain  accusations. 
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*^  Why  has  Milo  emancipated  his  slayes  P  I  suppose  lest  they  should  give  inform 
niation  against  him ;  lest  they  should  be  unable  to  bear  pain  ;  lest  they  should  be  com- 
pelled by  torture  to  confess  that  Publius  Clodius  was  slain  by  the  slaves  of  Milo." 

Cic.  pro  Milan,  c  21. 

"  Neither  the  ^iry  of  stripes,  nor  of  fire,  nor  of  the  tortures,  could  at  all  vanquish 
Epicharis  :  she  stiill  denied  every  particular  objected." — Tao.  ^hh.  1. 15.  c.  67. 

^*  Herennius  Gallus  being  accused  as  a  traitor,  the  Bomans  dragged  him  out  of  his 
tent,  covered  his  person  with  stripes,  and  imperiously  commanded  him  to  declare  for  how 
much  reward  he  had  betrayed  the  army,  and  who  were  his  accomplices." 

Ibid.  JffUL  1.  iv.  c.  27. 

*'  Csesar  Augustus  caused  Quintus  GhJlius  to  be  dragged  from  his  tribunal  and 
tortured  like  a  slave,  and  though  he  made  no  confession  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death."— ScET.  Caa,  Aug.  c.  27. 

25.  And  as  they  bound  him  with  thongs,  Paul  said  unto  the  centurion  that 
stood  by,  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a  Boman,  and 
uncondemned  ? 

26.  When  the  centurion  heard  that,  he  went  and  told  the  chief  captain, 
saying,  Take  heed  what  thou  doest ;  for  this  man  is  a  Roman. 

The  Romans  were  punished  in  this  way,  not  with  whips  but  with  rods  only ; 
but  no  citizen  of  Rome  could  be  whipped  either  with  rod  or  scourge  till  he  had  been  first 
adjudged  to  lose  his  privilege  and  to  be  uncitizenised. 

"  The  Porcian  law  forbade  a  rod  to  be  laid  on  the  person  of  a  Roman  citizen." 

CiC.  pro.  Rab.  c.  iv. 

"  Have  all  our  rights  faUen  so  far  that,  in  a  province  of  the  Roman  people,  a 
Roman  citizen  should  be  bound  in  the  forum,  and  beaten  with  rods  !  When  fire  and  red- 
hot  plates  and  other  instruments  of  torture  were  emploved !  Did  you  dare  to  drag  any 
one  to  the  cross  who  said  that  he  was  a  Roman  citizen  P  ' — Ibid,  in  Vtrr.  1.  vi.  c.  63. 

"  How  noble  and  how  brave  was  the  constancy  of  the  Roman,  who  while  he  was 
ignominiously  scourged,  continued  saying  only,  *"  I  am  a  citizen  of  Rome' !" 

QUINTIL.  1.  XI.   c.  1. 

'*  A  delinquent  who  had  poisoned  an  orphan  to  whom  he  was  guardian,  crying  out 
to  Galba  that  he  was  a  Roman  citizen,  he  affected  to  afford  him  some  alleviation,  and  to 
mitigate  his  punishment  by  a  mark  of  honour,  ordered  a  cross  higher  than  usual  and 
painted  white  to  be  erected  for  him." — Suet.  Qalb.  c.  9. 

See  notes  on  Acts  xvi.  37. 
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1.  And  Paul,  earnestly  beholding  the  council,  said,  Men  and  brethren,  I 
have  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before  God  until  this  day, 

"  The  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  gives  assurance  to  the  most  downcast  fore- 
head."— QuiNTiL.  1.  xn.  c.  6. 

3.  Then  said  Paul  unto  him,  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall : 
for  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law,  and  commandest  me  to  be 
smitten  contrary  to  the  law  ? 

*'  There  are  many  thieves  here  who  conceal  themselves  with  white  clothes  and 
chalk,  and  sit  as  though  they  were  honest." — Plaut.  Aidul.  act.  v.  sc,  3. 
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10.  I  know  that  thou  hast  been  of  many  years  a  judge  onto  this  nation. 

"  Pelix,  for  some  years,  governed  Judaea." — Tac.  jinn,  1.  xn.  c  64. 

25.  And  as  he  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
come,  Felix  trembled. 

Felix  could  not  have  had  a  very  easy  conscience  at  any  time,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  particulars  of  his  history : — 

*'  Claudius,  when  the  Jewish  kings  were  all  deceased,  or  at  least  extremely  reduced 
in  power,  gave  Judaea  to  be  ruled  as  a  province  by  the  Bomau  knights,  or  by  his  own 
freedmen.  Antonius  Felix  was  one  of  these,  one  who,  rioting  in  the  excesses  of  licen- 
tiousness and  cruelty,  exercised  the  authority  of  a  king,  with  the  spirit  and  baseness  of  a 
slave.  He  had  received  in  wedlock  Drusilla,  grand  daughter  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra ; 
insomuch  that  while  the  Emperor  was  Mark  Antony's  grandson,  Felix,  his  manumised 
slave,  was  married  to  the  grand  daughter  of  that  very  Mark  AntoOT." 

TAcHui.hY.  C.9. 

"  The  power  of  conscience  is  very  great,  O  judges,  and  is  of  great  weight  on  both 
sides :  so  that  they  fear  nothing  who  have  done  no  wrong,  and  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  have  done  wrong  think  that  punishment  is  always  huiging  over  them." 

Cic.  pro  MUon.  c  23. 
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11.  I  appeal  mito  CsBsar. 

The  Bomans  possessed  the  right  of  appeal  for  redress  from  the  decision  of  an  in- 
ferior to  a  superior,  on  the  ground  of  wrong  decision.  The  appeal  to  the  emperor  was 
probably  the  last  resort. 

"  Nero  exalted  the  dignity  of  the  Fathers  by  ordaining  that  whoever  should  appeal 
from  the  judges  to  the  senate,  should  be  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  forfeiting  the  same 
sum  of  money  as  did  those  who  appealed  to  the  Emperor." — Tac.  ^nn,  1.  xv.  c.  28. 

"  Augustus  assigned  all  appeals  in  causes  between  inhabitants  of  Rome  to  the 
praetor  of  the  city." — Suetok.  Cas.  Aug,  c.  33. 

13.  And  after  certain  days  king  Agrippa  and  Bemice  came  unto  Csesarea 
to  salute  Festus. 

Bemice  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa ;  and  sister  to  Agrippa,  king  of 
Chalcis,  with  whom  she  is  supposed  to  have  lived  criminally.  Her  name  was  notorious 
in  Roman  history.  She  followed  Titus  to  Borne,  but  when  he  became  Emperor  one  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  dismiss  her  not  only  from  Rome  but  jfrom  Italy. 

"  Queen  Berenice,  then  in  her  ftill  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  was  a  great  favorite 
even  with  Vespasian,  old  as  he  was,  for  her  liberality  and  magnificent  gifts." 

Tag.  HuL  1.  n.  c.  81. 

"  Queen  Berenice  received  from  Titus,  as  was  supposed,  an  offer  of  marriage ;  but 
when  the  people  publicly  expressed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  him  and  said  that  he  would 
prove  another  Nero,  he  sent  away  Berenice  from  the  city,  much  against  the  inclinations 
of  both  of  them."— Suet.  Tit  c.  7. 

"  That  far-famed  gem  which  Berenice  wore. 
The  hire  of  incest,  and  thence  valued  more ; 
A  brother's  present  in  that  barbarous  state 
Where  kings  the  Sabbath  barefoot  celebrate. 
And  old  indulgence  grants  a  length  of  life 
To  hogs  that  fatten  fearless  of  the  knife." — Juv.  Sat,  vi.  v.  156. 
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16.  It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Romans  to  deliver  any  man  to  die,  before 
*  t^at  he  which  is  accused  have  the  accusers  face  to  face,  and  have  licence 
to  answer  for  himself  concerning  t^e  crime  laid  against  him. 

"  It  would  be  fnmishing  our  calumniator  with  a  pretext  for  reviling  us  if  we  should 
condemn  a  man  without  having  previously  heard  him  in  his  own  vindication." 

LuciAN.  Piscai.  c.  10. 
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11.  And  I  punished  them  oft  in  every  synagogue,  and  compelled  tAem  tq 
blaspheme. 

Pliny,  writing  to  Trajan,  says  of  those  who  were  accused  before  him  as  GhristianB, 

"There  were  some  who  denied  that  they  were  Christians,  or  ever  had  been. 
These,  when  they  had  followed  me  in  an  invocation  of  the  gods  and  of  your  image,  which  I 
caused  to  be  brought  forth  for  the  purpose,  and  had  offered  frankincense  and  wine  before 
them,  and  had  reviled  Christ,  I  suffered  to  depart." — Plin.  1.  x.  epist,  96. 

17.  Delivering  t^ee  from  the  people,  and  from  t^e  Gentiles,  unto  whom 
now  I  send  thee, 

18.  To  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  ti€7n  from  darkness  to  light* 

"  As  children  are  surprised  with  dread 
And  tremble  in  the  dark ;  so  riper  years 
Ev'n  in  broad  day-light  are  surprised  with  fears ; 
And  shake  at  shadows,  fanciful  and  vain. 
As  those  that  in  the  breasts  of  children  reign." 

LuGB.  de  rer,  not,  1.  n.  v.  53. 
"  We  are  not  afraid  in  the  light ;  but  we  have  ourselves  spread  darkness  round  us ; 
we  can  see  nothing,  either  of  what  is  hurtful  or  expedient  for  us.     All  our  lifetime  we 
are  continually  stumbling."—  Seneo.  epiat,  90. 

24.  And  as  he  thus  spake  for  himself,  Festus  said  with  a  loud  voice,  Paul, 
thou  art  heside  thyself;  much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad. 

"  The  philosopher  causes  his  memory  to  dwell  chiefly  upon  those  things  by  the 
contemplation  of  which  even  deity  is  divine.  And  the  man  who  makes  right  use  of  such 
memorials  as  these,  by  constantly  perfecting  himself  in  perfect  mysteries,  alone  becomes 
perfect.  And  by  keeping  aloof  n-om  human  pursuits,  and  dwelling  on  that  which  ia 
divine  he  is  found  &ult  with  by  the  multitude  as  out  of  his  senses,  but  it  escapes  the 
notice  of  the  multitude  that  he  is  inspired." — Plat.  Phadr,  c.  29. 

**  Whate'er  disease  your  health  of  mind  consume, 
Or  luxury,  or  superstitious  gloom, 
Compose  your  robes  ;  in  decent  ranks  draw  near. 
And,  that  ye  all  are  mad,  with  reverence  hear." — Hob  L  n.  9ai.  3. 
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9.     Sailing  was  now  dangerous,  because  the  fisist  was  now  ahready  past. 

The  fast  was  probably  the  day  of  expiation  on  the  10th  day  of  the  7th  month, 
called  Tizri,  which  &lls  almost  at  the  same  time  as  our  September.  ScaHger  makes  it  to 
be  the  20th  of  that  month  ;  this  was  a  dangerous  time  for  navigation,  as  both  ancients  and 
modems  have  observed. 
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"  When  chased  by  strong  Orion  down  the  heaven, 
Sink  the  seven  stars  in  gloomy  ocean  driven, 
Then  varying  winds  in  gustful  eddies  rave  : 
Let  not  a  vessel  tempt  the  blackening  wave." 

Hes.  oper,  et  diei,  v.  612. 
"  Rapidly  retrace  the  homeward  way, 
Nor  the  new- wine  month  wait  with  rash  delay  ; 
The  showers  of  autumn,  winter  hastening  fast. 
And  the  strong  breathings  of  the  autumn  blast, 
That  ruffling  ocean,  drags  a  rush  of  rain 
And  in  imperious  billows  heaves  the  main." — Ibid.  v.  672. 

14.  But  not  long  after  there  arose  against  it  a  tempestuous  wind,  called 
Euroclydon. 

15.  And  when  the  ship  was  caught,  and  could  not  bear  up  into  the  wind, 
we  let  Aer  drive. 

Pliny  gives  the  following  account  of  a  tempestuous  wind  in  the  same  latitudes. 

**  The  squall  which  is  called  Typhon  carries  along  a  portion  of  the  cloud  which  it 
has  broken  off,  rolling  it  and  turning  it  round,  aggravating  its  own  destruction  by  the 
weight  of  it,  and  whirling  it  from  place  to  place.  This  is  very  much  dreaded  by  sailors, 
as  it  not  only  breaks  their  sail  yards,  but  the  vessels  themselves,  bending  them  about  in 
various  ways." — Plin.  Hisi.  nat.  1.  ii.  c.  49. 

17.  Which  when  they  had  taken  up,  they  used  helps,  undergirding  the  ship. 

'*  This  light  was  the  belt  of  heaven,  like  the  undergirding  of  a  ship,  by  which  the 
whole  circumference  is  bound  together." — Plat,  de  rep,  L  x.  c.  14. 

**  The  wounded  mast 
And  sail-yards  groan  beneath  the  southern  blast. 
Nor  without  ropes  the  keel  can  longer  brave 
The  rushing  fury  of  th'  imperious  wave." — Hob.  1. 1.  carm.  14. 

21.  To  have  gained  this  harm  and  loss. 

"  He  who  is  poor,  gains  many  evils." — Philem.  frag.  39. 
"  My  master  gains  a  loss." — Ter.  Reaut,  Act.  in.  sc.  7. 

23.  For  there  stood  by  me  this  night  the  angel  of  God,  whose  I  am,  and 
whom  I  serve, 

24.  Saying,  Fear  not,  Paul ;  thou  must  be  brought  before  CaBsar :  and,  lo, 
God  hath  given  thee  all  them  that  sail  with  thee. 

This  appeal  would  be  appreciated  by  men  whose  traditions  led  them  to  expect 
such  supernatural  appearances .  and  such  communications  by  dreams ;  and  this  was  the 
case  with  Greeks,  Romans  and  Barbarians. 

"  0  Mercury,  wisest  of  the  gods,  stand  by  and  dictate  to  us  what  we  ought  to  do." 

Aeistoph.  P<kf,  v.  428. 

"  The  goddess  appeared  in  a  dream  to  Aristarcha,  one  of  the  most  hononrable 
women  of  the  city,  and  commanded  her  to  accompany  the  Phocssans,  &c." 

Strab.  1.  IV.  c.  1. 

"  When  LucuUus  was  at  Troas  he  slept  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  dreamed  that 
the  goddess  stood  by  him  and  warned  him  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy's  galleys." 

Pldt.  Lucul.  c.  12. 

"  Saturn  himself  appeared  to  me,  not  in  the  vision  of  a  dream,  but  when  I  was 
awake  and  master  of  all  my  senses." — Lucian.  Cronosol.  c.  1. 

28.  They  somided  and  found  it  twenty  fathoms. 

The  method  of  taking  soundings  appears  to  have  been  the  same  in  the  earliest  ages 
as  it  is  now. 
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"  If  from  a  vessel  boand  to  Egypt  the  lead  be  thrown  at  the  distance  of  a  day's 
sailing  from  the  shore,  it  will  come  up  from  the  depth  of  eleven  fathoms  covered  with 
mud." — Hdt.  1.  u.  c.  5. 

40.  They  loosed  the  rudder  bands. 

Loosed  the  bands  of  the  rudders  is  the  more  correct  rendering.  The  ships  of  the 
ancients  had  often  more  than  one  rudder. 

**  The  ship  obeyed  the  polished  rudders." — Orph.  Arg.  v.  1090. 

"  The  ships  of  the  ChaJcedonians  had  two  rudders." — Ml,  Var.  hUt  1.  ix.  c.  40. 

"  Let  another  take  the  rudders,  (moderamina)." — Ov.  Met,  1.  iii.  v.  644. 
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4.  The  barbarians. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  called  barbarians  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  called  all  people  by  that  name  who  spoke  a  language 
different  from  their  own — 

"  Then,  from  the  fields  where  wild  Mceander  flows. 
High  Mycal^,  and  Latmos'  shady  brows, 
And  proud  Miletus,  came  the  Garian  throngs 
With  mingled  clamours,  and  with  barbarous  tongues." 

HoM.  //.  1.  II.  V.  867. 

"  Of  the  barbarians  the  Persians  were  the  best  known  to  the  Greeks,  for  none  of 
the  other  barbarians  who  governed  Asia  governed  Greece.  The  barbarians  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks  were  but  lightly  acquainted,  and  by  distant 
report  only,  with  the  barbarians." — Strab.  1.  xv.  c.  3. 

Vengeance,  or  rather  divine  justice,  was  supposed  to  recompense  evil  according  to 
the  lex  talionis ;  and  because  the  viper  fastened  upon  Paul's  hand,  the  conclusion  was 
that  his  hand  was  guilty  of  blood. 

See  notes  on  Ezod.  xxi.  23. 

11.  A  ship  of  Alexandria,  whose  sign  was  Castor  and  Pollux. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  have  images  on  their  ships,  both  at  the  head 
and  stem.  The  constellation  of  Castor  and  Pollux  was  thought  favourable  to  mariners, 
and  therefore  they  had  these  twins  carved  upon  their  ship  for  a  good  omen. 

'*  The  statue  of  Yulcan  much  resembles  the  Pataici,  which  the  Phoenicians  place  at 
the  bow  of  their  triremes ;  they  who  have  not  seen  them  may  suppose  them  to  resemble 
the  figure  of  a  pigmy." — Hdt.  1.  ni.  c.  37. 

"  Now  old,  worn  out,  and  lost  to  fame, 
Li  rest  that's  justly  due. 
The  ship  devotes  its  shatter'd  frame. 
Ye  glorious  twins,  to  you — 
To  you,  whose  often  cheering  ray 
Beam'd  light  and  safety  on  its  way." — Catul.  carm,  4. 

"  As  when  through  storms  the  sailor  long  has  pray'd 
To  Pollux  now,  and  now  for  Castor's  aid. 
Soft  breathes  the  favouring  air  and  calms  the  sea ; 
Such  Manlius  was,  such  help  and  bliss  to  me."— Ibid.  carm.  68. 

"  Pierce  Abas  came  :  his  men  bright  armour  wore  : 
His  stem  Apollo's  golden  statue  bore." — ^ViR.  JEn,  l.i.  v.  171. 

"  Aulestes  and  his  train  the  Triton  bears  : 
High  on  his  poop  the  sea-green  god  appears  : 
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Frowning  he  seems  his  crooked  shell  to  sound  ; 

And  at  the  blast  the  biUows  dance  around  ; 

A  hairy  man  above  the  waist  he  shows  ; 

A  porpoise  tail  beneath  his  belly  grows  ; 

And  ends  a  fish ;  his  breast  the  waves  divides ; 

And  froth  and  foam  augment  the  murmuring  tides." — ^Ibid.  t.  209. 

"  The  yellow-haired  Minerva  has  the  guardianship  of  my  bark,  and  long  may  she 
hold  it !     From  the  helmet  painted  therein  does  the  ship  take  its  name." 

Ov.  TiM.  L  I.  a^.  10. 

"  FBir  Leda's  twins — soon  as  whose  star  benign 
Through  the  fierce  tempest  shines  serene, 
Swift  from  the  rocks  down  foams  the  broken  surge ; 
Calm  are  the  winds,  the  driving  clouds  disperse. 
And  all  the  threatening  waves,  (so  will  the  gods). 

Smooth  sink  upon  the  peaceful  deep." — ^Hoa.  1. 1.  earm.  12. 

16.  And  from  thence,  when  the  brethren  heard  of  us,  they  came  to  meet 
ns  as  far  as  Appii  fomm,  and  The  three  taverns. 

Antoninus  says  in  his  itinerary  that  the  latter  of  these  places  was  thiriy-thzee  miles 
from  Home,  and  the  former  fifty-one. 

'*  This  epistle  was  dated  fr^m  Appii  Forum  at  four  o'clock ;  1  had  written  anotiier, 
a  short  time  before,  itom  the  three  taverns." — Cic.  ad  AU,  L  u.  ep.  10. 

''  Leaving  imperial  Bome,  my  course  I  steer 
To  poor  Ancia,  and  its  moderate  cheer. 
To  Forum- Appii  thence  advance,  a  place 
StufTd  with  rank  boatmen,  and  with  vintners  base.'* 

Hob.  1.  L  Sai.  5. 

"  Inland  are  the  following  colonies — ^Forum  Appii — 4c.'* 

Plin.  Siii.  iia#.  L  m.  c  9. 
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14.  I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians. 

"  You  have  not  preferred  Lacedssmon  or  Crete  or  any  other  dty,  whether  Ghreek 
or  barbarian,  to  ns."--!FLAT.  CritOy  c.  14. 

"  Here,  in  Pontos,  it  is  I  who  am  the  barbarian  because  by  no  one  am  I  under* 
stood ;  the  stupid  Getee  laugh  at  Latin  words." — Ov.  Triit.  1.  v.  elep.  10. 

See  notes  on  Acts  xxyni.  4. 

^'  The  philosopher  will  make  it  his  business  to  debate  with  all  mankind ;  with  the 
Athenians,  Corinthians,  and  Romans  equally ;  not  about  taxes  and  revenues,  or  peace  and 
war,  but  about  happiness  and  misery,  prosperity  and  adversity,  slavery  and  freedom." 

Epigt.  ni.  c.  22. 

20.  For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen^  being  understood  by  the  things  t^at  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead ;  so  that  they  are  without  excuse : 

"  The  supreme  God  holds  himself  invisible,  and  it  is  only  in  his  works  that  Tfe  are 
capable  of  admiring  him." — Xen.  Mem,  L  iv.  c.  3. 

"  Ood  the  eternal,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  universe  and  its  creator,  the  mind  alone 
beholds  ;  but  that  which  is  produced  we  behold  by  sight." — Pult.  Tim.  Loc.  c.  5. 

"I  am  convinced  entirely  that  that  which  could  effect  so  many  and  such  great 
things  must  be  a  divine  power." — Cic.  DUp.  Tuse,  1. 1.  c.  26. 

*'  Though  you  see  not  the  Deity,  yet  by  the  contemplation  of  his  works,  you  are 
led  to  acknowledge  a  God." — Ibid.  c.  28. 

21.  Because  that  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God. 

"  The  Barbarians,  all  of  them,  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  deity." 

Max.  Ttb.  diss.  38. 

^lian  has  a  chapter  with  this  title,  "  That  no  one  of  the  barbarians  ever  was  an 
Atheist ;"  and  in  it  he  says : — 

**  Not  one  of  them  ever  fell  into  contempt  of  the  gods,  or  ever  called  in  question 
whether  they  existed  or  not,  or  whether  they  took  care  of  human  affairs  or  not." 

Far.  hist.  1.  ii.  c.  31. 

^'  There  never  was  any  nation  so  barbarous  nor  any  people  in  the  world  so  savage 
as  to  be  without  some  notion  of  gods.  Many  have  wrong  notions,  for  that  is  the  natiure 
and  ordinary  consequence  of  bad  customs ;  yet  all  allow  that  there  is  a  certain  divine 
nature  and  energy." — Cic.  I^tsc,  1. 1.  c.  13. 

25.  The  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever.     Amen. 

'*  Kine  of  kings,  happiest  of  the  happy,  most  perfect  strength  of  the  perfect, 
blessed  Jove!"— ^SCH.  Suppl.  v.  522. 

"  The  gods  are  acknowledged  to  be  perfectly  happy." — Cio.  de  not.  dear.  1. 1.  c.  18. 
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6.    Who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds. 

"  Minos  sent  eveir  one  of  them  to  the  place  of  the  wicked,  that  he  might  receive 
justice  according  to  the  demerit  of  his  deeds." — Lucian.  Necrxm.  c.  12. 

See  notes  on  Matthew  xxv.  31. 
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7.  To  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing  seek  for  glory 
and  honour  and  immortality,  eternal  life. 

"  It  is  not  lawful  for  any  one  who  lias  not  studied  philosophy  and  departed  this 
life  perfectly  pure,  to  pass  into  the  rank  of  gods ;  but  only  for  the  tme  lover  of  wisdom. 
And  on  this  account  those  who  philosophize  rightly  abstain  from  aU  bodily  desires,  and 
persevere  in  doing  so." — Plat.  PJuedo,  c.  32. 

See  notes  on  2  Tim.  i.  10. 

14.  For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  hy  nature  the  things 
contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  them- 
selves : 

15.  Which  shew  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience 
also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else 
excusing  one  another. 

"  The  excellent  and  liberal  man  will  so  conduct  himself  as  if  he  were  a  Iaw  to 
himself."— Aristot.  Eth,  1.  iv.  c.  8. 

*'  Who  ever  came  into  the  world  without  an  innate  idea  of  good  and  evil,  fiur  and 
base,  becoming  and  unbecoming,  happiness  and  misery,  proper  and  improper,  what  ought 
to  be  done  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done  ?  " — Epict.  1.  ii.  c.  11. 

"  Intellect,  being  that  which  is  most  honourable  and  most  ruling  in  the  soni,  is 
like  a  law  in  a  city ;  not,  indeed,  that  law  which  is  written  in  tables,  or  engraved  in 
pillars,  or  established  by  decrees,  or  ordained  by  Solon  or  Lycurgus ;  but  that  law  of 
which  Divinity  is  the  legislator,  a  law  unwritten,  the  honour  of  which  does  not  subsist 
from  suffrage,  and  the  authority  of  which  is  innoxious  :  this  alone  will  be  law." 

Max.  Ttk.  disa.  40. 

"  Law  is  nothing  but  a  correct  principle  drawn  from  the  inspiration  of  the  gt>ds, 
commanding  what  is  honest,  and  forbidding  the  contrary." — Cic.  PhU,  xi.  c.  12. 

''  As  the  mind  of  each  man  is  conscious  of  good  or  evil,  so  does  he  conceive  within 
his  breast  hope  or  fear,  according  to  his  actions." — Ov.  Fast,  1. 1.  v.  485. 

21.  Thou  therefore  which  teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself? 
thou  that  preachest  a  man  should  not  steals  dost  thou  steal  ? 

"  He  is  not  to  plead  against  adulterers  who  has  himself  committed  adultery,  nor 
to  defend  insolent  conduct,  being  himself  insolent ;  but  one  who  is  liberated  from,  pas- 
sions, that  he  may  become  a  true  accuser  of  injustice." — Max.  Ttb.  dm,  15. 

28.  For  he  is  not  a  Jew,  which  is  one  outwardly ;  neither  is  that  circumci- 
sion, which  is  outward  in  the  flesh : 

29.  But  he  is  a  Jew,  which  is  one  inwardly ;  and  circumcision  is  that  of 
the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter ;  whose  praise  is  not  of 
men,  but  of  God. 

"  Why  do  you  call  yourself  a  stoic  ?  Why  do  you  act  a  Jew  when  you  are  a 
Greek  P  Do  you  not  see  on  what  terms  each  is  a  Jew,  a  Syrian,  an  Egyptian  ?  And 
when  we  see  one  wavering  we  say  this  is  not  a  Jew,  but  acts  one.  But  when  he  assumes 
the  sentiments  of  one  who  has  been  baptised  and  circumcised  then  he  both  really  is,  and 
is  called,  a  Jew.  Thus  we,  &,lsifying  our  profession,  are  Jews  in  name,  but  in  reality 
something  else." — Epict.  1.  ii.  c.  9. 

"  If  the  idea  we  have  of  a  philosopher  and  his  profes^on  were,  merely  to  wear  a 
cloak  and  long  hair,  those  who  do  so  may  be  entitled  to  the  name :  but  if  it  be  rather,  to 
keep  himself  free  from  faults,  why  are  not  those  who  do  not  fulfil  the  profession  deprived 
of  the  title  ?  When  we  see  one  handle  an  axe  awkwardly  we  say,  *  This  man  is  no  car- 
penter ;'  and  when  we  hear  any  one  sing  badly,  we  say,  *  This  fellow  is  no  musician : ' 
Bo  should  it  be  with  philosophers  who  act  contrary  to  their  profession." — Ibid.  1.  iv.  c.  8. 
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7.     For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die  :  yet  peradventure  for  a 
good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die. 

"  The  fates  permit  tbat  Admetus  should  escape  impending  death  if  he  can  fTimish 
in  his  place  another  dead  for  the  powers  below  ;  but  he  found  no  one,  save  his  wife,  who 
was  willing  to  die  for  him,  and  she  is  now  within  the  house  breathing  her  last." 

EuEip.  Ale.  V.12. 

"  The  magnanimous  man  exposes  himself  to  great  danger  and  is  not  sparing  of  his 
life,  because  he  does  not  consider  life  as  a  thing  of  great  importance.  He  is  disposed  to 
benefit  others,  but  he  is  ashamed  to  be  benefited." — Abistot.  Eth,  1.  iv.  c.  3. 

"  That  which  is  asserted  of  the  worthy  man  is  true,  that  for  the  sake  of  his  friends 
and  his  country  he  will  even  die,  if  requisite.  He  wiU  prefer  one  great  and  beautiful 
action  to  many  and  small  actions,  and  choose  rather  to  live  worthily  for  one  year,  than 
casually  for  many  years." — Ibid.  1.  ix.  c.  8. 

He,  says  Horace,  is  justly  called  the  happy  man — 

"  Who  knows  the  wrongs  of  want  to  bear 

Even  in  its  lowest  last  extreme, 
Yet  can,  with  conscious  virtue,  fear 

Far  worse  than  death,  a  deed  of  shame  ; 
Undaunted,  for  his  country  or  his  friend 
To  sacrifice  his  life — 0  glorious  end  !" — HoR.  1.  rv.  carm.  9. 
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11.  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but 
alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

12.  Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  body,  that  ye  should  obey 

it  in  the  lusts  thereof. 

*'  As  many  as  rightly  apply  themselves  to  philosophy  aim  at  nothing  else  than  to 
die  and  be  dead.  If  this  then  is  true,  it  would  surely  be  absurd  to  be  anxious  about 
nothing  else  than  this  during  their  whole  life,  and  when  death  arrives  to  be  grieved  at 
that  which  they  have  long  been  anxious  about  and  aiming  at.  The  true  philosopher  is 
occupied  not  about  the  bod  7,  but  separated  from  it  as  much  as  possible  and  occupied 
about  has  soul." — Plat.  Phcedo^  c.  9. 

"  The  whole  life  of  philosophers  is  a  preparation  for  death  ;  for  when  we  call  off 
the  mind  from  pleasure,  that  is  &om  the  body,  from  worldly  possessions,  which  are  the 
handmaids  and  servants  of  the  bodies,  from  the  republic,  and  fVom  all  business, — what  is 
this  but  to  recal  the  mind  to  itself,  to  separate  it  and  abstract  it  from  the  body  ?  and  to 
separate  the  mind  from  the  body  is  nothing  else  but  to  learn  to  die." — Cic.  Timc.  1. 1.  c.  31 

16.  Know  ye  not,  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants  to  obey,  his 
servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey ;  whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of 
obedience  unto  righteousness  ? 

"  '  Is  it  your  opinion '  said  Socrates,  '  that  liberty  is  a  fair  and  valuable  possession  P' 
*  So  valuable,'  replied  Euthydemus,  *  that  I  know  of  nothing  more  precious.'  *  But  he 
who  is  so  far  overcome  by  sensual  pleasure  that  he  is  not  able  to  practise  what  is  the  best, 
and  consequently  the  most  eligible,  do  you  count  this  man  free,  Euthydemus  ?*  *  Far 
from  it,'  replied  the  other.  *  You  think  then,'  said  Socrates,  '  that  freedom  consists  in 
being  able  to  do  what  is  right  \  and  slavery,  in  not  being  able ;  whatever  may  be  the 
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canae  that  depnTOS  ns  of  the  power  ?'     '  I  do,  most  oertainly.'     '  The  debaachee  then  jovl 
must  sappose  is  in  this  state  of  slavery  P'     '  I  do,  and  with  good  reason.' " 

Xbk.  Memorab,  1.  nr.  c  5. 

**"  Cease  to  nukke  yoarselves  slaves,  first  of  things,  and  then,  on  their  aoconnt^  of  tiia 
men  who  have  it  in  their  power  either  to  bestow  them  or  take  them  away." 

Bpict.  1.  m.  c  20. 

"  Show  me  the  man  who  is  not  a  slave.  One  is  a  slave  to  Inst ;  another  to  ooret- 
onsness ;  another  to  ambition ;  and  all  to  fear.  I  can  shew  you  a  man  of  consular  dignity 
a  slave  to  an  old  woman ;  a  very  rich  man  a  slave  to  his  handmaid ;  and  many  a  young 
nobleman,  the  very  bond-slave  of  a  player.  No  slavery  is  more  in&mons  than  that  which 
is  voluntary." — Sbkec.  EpUL  4t7, 

*^  Formerly  the  body  was  only  a  servant ;  but  now  it  is  waited  on  aa  an  imperioos 
lord :  the  natural  mean  which  bounded  all  desires  with  a  supply  of  necessaries  is  quite 
forsaken."— Ibid.  IjifUi.  131. 

See  notes  on  John  viii.  33. 

ROMANS  Vn. 

8.    But  Bin,  taking  occasion  by  the  commandment^  wrought  in  me    all 
manner  of  concupiscence. 

The  natural  desire  which  prevails  to  do  that  which  is  forbidden  has  been  noticed  in 
all  ages. 

"  Cease  to  irritate  vices  by  forbidding  them.  We  always  strive  after  that  which 
is  forbidden  and  desire  those  things  which  have  been  denied." — Ov.  ^mar.  L  m.  eleg.  4 

"  Do  not  suppose  that  the  matter  will  be  hereafter  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  before 
the  Oppian  law  was  passed.  It  is  safer  that  a  wicked  man  should  never  be  accused  than  that 
he  should  be  acquitted ;  and  luxury,  if  it  had  never  been  meddled  with,  would  be  more 
tolerable  than  it  will  be  now,  like  a  wild  beast  irritated  by  having  been  chained  and  then 
let  loose." — Liv.  Lxmv.  c.4. 

'*  The  human  race,  bold  to  endure  all  things,  rushes  on  through  crimes  and  every- 
thing that  is  forbidden." — Hoe.  1.  l  carm.  3. 

**  You  will  find  that  those  crimes  are  most  frequently  committed  which  are  most 
often  punished.  Men  of  the  greatest  wisdom,  and  acquainted  with  human  nature,  pre- 
ferred to  ignore  the  crime  of  pairicide  as  an  impossible  wickedness,  rather  than  by 
appointing  a  punishment  for  it,  to  allow  that  it  could  be  committed.  More  panicidea 
were  sewn  up  in  the  bag  within  five  years,  than  had  been  convicted  during  all  the  previous 
ages.  Children  were  less  capable  of  this  great  wickedness,  as  long  as  it  was  a  crime 
¥dthout  law.     Parricides,  therefore,  began  with  the  law." — Sin.  de  clem,  L  c.  24. 

16.  For  that  which  I  do  I  allow  not :  for  what  I  would,  t^at  do  I  not ;  but 
what  I  hate,  that  do  I. 

*'  I  know  the  ills  I  am  about  to  dare,  but  my  rage  is  master  of  my  .counsels,  which 
is  indeed  the  cause  of  the  greatest  calamities  to  men." — Eubip.  Med.  v.  1074. 

"  Our  duty  well  we  know,  and  understand, 
But  practise  not." — Ibid.  HippoL  v.  380. 

"  Araspes  says  to  Cyrus  :  I  have  plainly,  two  souls for  a  sing'le 

soul  cannot  be  a  good  one  and  a  bad  one  at  the  same  time ;  nor  can  it,  at  the  same  time, 
affect  both  noble  actions  and  vile  ones.  It  cannot  incline  and  be  averse  to  the  same  things 
at  the  same  time ;  but  it  is  plain  there  are  two  souls,  and  when  the  ffood  one  prevails  it 
does  noble  things ;  when  the  bad  one  prevails  it  attempts  vile  things. ' 

XsK.  Oyn^,  1.  VI.  c  1. 

"  That  which  is  divine  is  beautiful,  wise,  and  good :  by  these,  then,  the  wings  of 
the  soul  are  chiefly  nourished  and  increased,  but  by  what  is  base,  and  vile,  and  other 
similar  contraries,  it  perishes." — Plat.  FJuedr,  c.  26. 
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''  Let  as  say  that  a  man,  kliowing  evil  to  be  evil,  nevertheless  does  it.  If  then  anj 
one  should  ask  ns,  *  Why  ?'  we  shall  answer,  *  Because  he  is  overcome.' " 

Ibid.  Protag,  c.  37. 

"  Do  you  not  say  that  the  gods  are  like  mankind,  who,  when  they  know  that  there 
are  better  things  to  be  done  than  what  they  are  doing,  do  them  not,  through  some  failure 
arising  firom  pleasure  or  pain  ?  " — Ibid,  de  leg,  1.  x.  c.  11. 

"  He  is  an^ble  speaker  who  can  discover  to  each  man  the  contradiction  by  which 
he  errs,  and  prove  clearly  to  him  that  what  he  would,  he  doth  not,  and  what  he  would 
not  do,  that  he  doth."— Bpict.  1.  ii.  c.  26. 

''  The  soul  consists  of  two  parts,  the  one  being  addicted  to  the  truth,  and  loving 
honesty  and  reason, — the  other  brutish,  deceitful,  and  sensuous." 

Plut.  de  adul,  et  am,  c  20. 

**  Alas,  alas !  this  evil  which  the  gods  have  sent  to  man ! 
To  know  what's  good,  yet  not  to  profit  by  it !  " 

Ibid,  de  virt,  mor,  c  6. 

*^  I  see  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  too, 
Condemn  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue." 

Ov.  Met.  1.  yii.  v.  20. 

"  What  is  it,  Lucilius,  that  when  we  intend  to  go  one  way,  still  drives  us  another  ? 
What  is  it  that  thwarts  our  spirit  ?  " — Senec.  eput,  62. 

21.  I  find  then  a  law,  that  wh,en  I  would  do  good,  evU  is  present  with  me. 

22.  For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man : 

23.  But  I  see  another  law  in  my  members,  warring  against  the  law  of  my 
mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my 

"members. 

The  Stoics  asserted  that  all  men  are  naturally  bom  good,  but  that  from  communi- 
cation with  a  sinful  world  they  became  corrupted.  The  Academics,  on  the  contrary,  • 
taught  that  man  was  born  neither  good  nor  bad ;  but  that  he  has  certain  innate  qualities 
which  from  discipline  and  instruction,  or  the  want  of  it,  are  inclined  to  either  side. 
There  were,  however,  many  who  maintained  that  the  nature  of  man  is  in  itself  corrupt, 
in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture. 

''  Oh  I  how  corrupt  is  the  nature  of  man :  else  there  had  been  no  need  of  laws." 

Philem.  apttd  Stob.  n. 
,        "  Nature  in  every  breast  implanted  vice."— Peop.  L  ii.  eleg,  xvin.  v.  17. 
"  No  man  is  bom  without  vices." — HoR.  1. 1.  Sat,  iii.  v.  68. 

"  Whilst  we  are  shut  up  in  this  prison  of  the  body,  we  are  fulfilling  as  it  were  the 
function  and  painfdl  task  of  destiny  :  for  the  heaven-bom  soul  has  been  degraded  from 
its  dwelling  place  above,  and  as  it  were,  buried  in  the  earth,  a  situation  uncongenial  to 
its  divine  and  immortal  nature." — Cic.  de  aenec,  c.  21. 

*'  No  one  learns  virtue  before  he  hath  unlearned  vice  :  in  this  respect  we  are  all 
pre-engaged." — Sen  EC.  episL  60. 

"  Preserver  of  my  inner  man." — ^Plaut.  jdlsin.  Act.  iii.  sc.  3. 

"  The  inner  chamber  of  the  mind." — Pees.   Sat  ii.  v.  73. 

24.  0  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of 
this  death  ? 

"  The  dissolution  of  the  body  is  not  unpleasing  to  the  generous  soul :  just  as  if  you 
conceive  a  man  in  chains,  who,  while  he  sees  the  wall  of  His  prison  decaying  and  crumbling 
to  pieces,  waits  for  the  egression  and  liberation  from  his  body,  that  from  the  profound 
darkness  in  which  he  has  hitherto  been  buried  he  may  purvey  the  SBtherial  regions  and  be 
fiUed  with  splendid  light."— Max.  Ttb.  Dm.  41. 

2o 
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"  Th'  etherial  yigour  is  in  all  the  same  ; 
And  ev'ry  son]  is  fiird  with  equal  flame, 
As  much  as  earthy  limbs,  and  eross  allay 
Of  mortal  members  subject  to  decay. 
Blunt  not  the  beams  of  heaven  and  edge  of  day. 
From  this  coarse  mixture  of  terrestrifll  parts, 
Desire  and  fear  by  turns  possess  their  hearts. 
And  gprief,  and  joy ;  nor  can  the  grovling  mind. 
In  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  limbs  confin'd. 
Assert  the  native  skies,  or  own  its  heav'nly  kind." 

ViRQ.  jSn.  L  VI.  V.  730. 

"  Nature  hath  eDchained  me  with  this  heavy  load  of  flesh.  Must  I  die  ?  Then  I 
shall  be  no  more  sick  or  bound ;  I  shall  feel  the  stroke  of  death  no  more." — Sen.  epist.  24. 

The  above  text  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  reference  to  the  cruel  puniafaineBl 
inflicted  by  some  ancient  tyrants,  of  tying  a  living  man  to  a  corpse  until  both  were  cor- 
rupted together.     It  is  said  of  Mezentius, — 

'*  The  living  and  the  dead,  at  his  command 
Were  coupled,  face  to  &ce,  and  hand  to  hand  ; 
Till  choked  with  stench,  in  loath*d  embraces  tied. 
The  lingering  wretches  pined  away  and  died." 

Yifio.  JSit,  L  Tin.  T.  485. 

ROMANS  Vin. 

6.  To  be  carnally  minded  is  death ;  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  ur  life  and 
peace. 

'*  We  ought  not,  as  some  exhort,  to  be  wise  in  human  affairs  because  we  are  men, 
nor  to  regard  mortal  concerns  because  we  are  mortal ;  but  as  much  as  possible  we  should 
immortalize  ourselves,  and  do  everything  in  order  to  live  according  to  our  most  exceUent 
part."— Abistot.  Mh,  1.  x.  c.  7. 

"  The  body  is  diseased,  disturbed,  corrupted ;  but  if  you  place  over  it  aa  a  mler,  a 
robust  and  healthy  soul,  it  will  pay  no  attention  to  the  disease  and  despise  the  evil." 

Max.  Ttr.  Dim.  41. 

15.  For  ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear  ;  but  ye 
have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  ciy,  Abba,  Father.  . 

**  Whoever  has  once  attained  to  completion  in  virtue,  can  n^ver  relapee  into  the 
bondage  of  anger,  fear,  or  covetousness :  nothing  can  any  more  make  him  uneasy ;  and, 
in  a  word,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  he  should  ever  again  be  assailed  by  any  such 
passion." — LucuN.  Hermot.  c.  8. 

"  Whoever  wishes,  is  with  fear  possest ; 
And  he  who  holds  that  passion  in  his  breast 
Is,  in  my  sense,  a  slave." — HoR.  1. 1.  Epi»t  16. 

18.  For  I  reckon  that  the  suflFerings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  mih  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us. 

"  These  are  the  gifts  which  a  just  man  receives  during  life ;  but  these  things  are  as 
nothing  either  in  number  or  magnitude  when  compared  with  the  happiness  which  awaits 
good  men,  or  the  sufferings  which  are  reserved  for  the  wicked  after  death." 

PuLT.  de  rep,  1.  x.  c  18. 

22.  For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain 
together  until  now. 

*'  This  body  is  the  burden  and  punishment  of  the  soul ;  the  soul  perpetuallv  labours 
under  Uie  w^ght  of  it  i^  it  is  actually  in  bonds,  till  philosophy  comes  to  its  relief  permiti 
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it  to  breathe,  and  to  transfer  its  affections  from  things  below  to  things  above,  froin  earth!  j 
things  to  heayenlj^.^'-^SENEC.  epist.  65. 

26.  Likewise  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities  :  for  we  know  not  what 
we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought ;  but  the  Spirit  itse]f  maketh  intercession 
for  us  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered. 

''  Does  it  not  seem  to  70a  that  there  is  need  of  much  forethought,  in  order  that  a 
person  maj  not  nnconscionsly  pray  for  great  evils  for  himself,  while  he  thinks  he  is 
praying  for  good  ?" — Pi^at.  ^Icib,  a.  c.  1. 

"  O  Jnpiter,  give  ns  good  things  whether  we  pray  for  them  or  no  ;  but  witiihold 
evil  things  from  us,  even  though  we  pray  for  them." — Ibid.  c.  5. 

Xenophon  having  enquired  of  the  oracle  to  which  of  the  gods  he  should  offer 
sacrifice  for  the  success  of  his  expedition  received  for  answer  that  he  should  sacrifice  to 
the  proper  gods.     Socrates,  on  hearing  this — 

'^Blamed  him  that  he  had  not  asked  Apollo  in  the  first  place  whether  it 
were  hotter  for  him  to  undertake  the  voyage,  or  to  remain  at  home:  but  having 
himself  determined  to  undertake  it,  he  had  only  consulted  him  concerning  the  most 
proper  means  of  performing  it  with  success." — Xen.  Anab,  L  iil  c.  I. 

28.  And  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
Gt)d,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose. 

*'  Often  when  to  wisdom's  seat 
Jove  deigns  to  guide  man*8  erring  feet, 

His  virtues  to  improve : 
He  to  affliction  gives  command 
To  form  him  wiSi  her  chastening  hand : 
The  memory  of  the  frigid  lore, 

On  the  sad  heart  imprinted  deep. 
Attends  him  through  aay*s  active  hour, 

Nor  in  the  night  forsakes  his  sleep. 
Instructed  thus  thy  grace  we  own, 
O  then,  that  sit'st  on  Heav'n's  high  throne !" 

^scH.  J^am.  V.  174. 
*^  To  a  good  man,  said  Socrates,  nothing  is  evil,  neither  while  living  nor  when 
dead,  nor  are  his  concerns  neglected  hy  the  gods  ;  and  what  has  befallen  me  is  not  the 
effect  of  chance  :  hut  this  is  clear  to  me,  that  now  to  die,  and  be  freed  from  my  cares,  is 
better  for  me." — Plat.  SDcr,  apol,  c.  33. 

•*  We  are  to  think  thus  of  the  just  man' — ^that  if  he  happen  to  be  in  poverty  or  in 
diseases,  or  in  any  other  of  those  seeming  evils,  these  things  to  him  issue  in  something 
good,  either  whilst  alive  or  dead." — Ibid,  de  repud,  1.  x.  c.  12. 

"  If  you  are  fond  of  virtue  (for  it  is  not  enough  barely  to  love  it)  whatever  she  is 
pleased  to  appoint,  however  it  may  seem  to  others,  will  certainly  prove  happy  and 
prosperous  to  you  :  even  if  you  were  to  be  tortured,  provided  you  show  yourself  superior 
to,  and  even  less  concerned  than  the  torturer  himself;  or  if  you  were  grievously  sick, 
provided  you  curse  not  fortune,  nor  tamely  surrender  yourself  to  your  disease.  In  short, 
aU  disasters  which  to  other  men  seem  evils,  will  be  attenuated,  and  turn  to  good,  if  your 
virtue  riseth  eminently  above  them  :  only  be  assured  that  nothing  is  good,  but  what  is 
virtuous." — Sbnec.  eput  71. 

ROMANS  XI.     . 
17.  Thou,  being  a  wild  olive  tree,  wert  graffed  in  among  them. 

'*  It  u  a  practice  peculiar  to  Africa,  to  engraft  the  olive  on  the  wild  olive  only." 

Flin,  J£i»t,  fuU.  1.  xvu.  c.  30. 
2oS 
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29.  The  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  without  repentance. 

*'  God  is  not  in  fear  of  any  person,  nor  repenteth  of  ftnjthing  that  he  doeth.'* 

Plut.  de  KT.  »»».  vind,  c.  5. 

33.  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  hoth  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God ! 
how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out ! 

"  Plato,  in  his  book  of  laws,  thinks  we  onght  not  to  make  too  strict  an  enquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  deity." — Cic.  ie  not.  deor,  1. 1.  o.  12. 

^^Xenophon  introduces  Socrates  disputing  the  lawfulness  of  inquiring  into  tho 
form  of  the  deity." — Ibid. 

See  notes  on  Job.  xi.  7. 
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5.  So  we,  beiffff  many,  are  one  hody  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members 
one  of  another. 

"  We  are  members  of  one  great  body:  we  are  all  akin  by  nature,  who  hath  formed 
us  of  the  same  elements,  and  placed  us  here  together  for  the  same  end :  she  haifr  im* 
planted  in  us  mutual  affection,  and  made  us  sociable ;  she  hath  commanded  justice  and 
equity  :  by  her  appointment  it  is  more  wretched  to  do  an  injury  than  to  suffer  one ;  and 
by  her  command  the  hand  is  ever  ready  to  assist  our  brolher/*-^SE]f.  epUi.  95. 

6.  Having  then  gifts  differing  according  to  the  grace  that  is  given  to  ns, 
whether  prophecy,  let  us  prophesy  according  to  the  proportion  of  laith* 

7.  Or  ministry,  let  us  wait  on  our  ministering :  or  he  that  teacheth,  on 
teaching. 

"  First  say  to  yourself  what  you  would  be ;  and  then  do  what  you  have  to  do. 
The  particular  end  relates  to  the  study  and  choice  of  each  individual.  A  harper  is  to 
act  as  a  harper ;  a  carpenter  as  a  carpenter ;  a  philosopher  as  a  philosopher ;  and  an 
orator  as  an  orator." — Epict.  1.  m.  c.  28. 

8.  He  that  giveth,  let  him  do  it  with  simplicity. 

"  I  hate  the  crafty  and  mischievous  arts  of  presents.  Gifts  are  like  fish-hooks ; 
for  who  does  not  know  that  the  greedy  fish  is  deceived  by  the  ^y  which  he  swallows  ? 
When  the  poor  man  abstains  from  making  presents  to  his  rich  fnend,  QuintiHanus,  he 
shows  a  liberal  spirit." — Mabt.  1.  v.  ^pig,  18. 

10.  In  honour  preferring  one  another. 

"  In  epigram  so  happy  is  your  strain 
You  might  be  read,  and  I  might  write  in  vain : 
But  your  regard  to  friendship  is  sincere 
Your  own  applause  than  mine  you  hold  less  dear. 
So  Maro  left  to  Flaccus  Pindar's  flight, 
Able  himself  to  soar  a  nobler  height : 
And,  warm'd  with  a  superior  tragic  rage. 
To  Yarius  gave  the  honour  of  the  stage. 
Friends  oft  to  fiiands  in  other  points  submit ; 
Few  yield  the  glory  of  the  field  in  wit." — Mabt.  1.  vra.  eleg,  18. 

11.  Not  slothful  in  business. 

"  The  wise  governors  of  the  universe  have  decreed  that  nothing  great,  nothing 
excellent,  shall  be  obtained  without  care  and  labour.  They  give  no  i^  good,  no  true 
happiness,  on  other  terms.     If  then,  you  wish  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  cultivate  it :  if 
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for  the  increase  of  your  flocks  and  herds,  let  yonr  flocks  and  herds  have  your  attention 
and  care." — Xen.  8ocr,  Mem,  1.  ii.  c.  1. 

"  Shall  we  place  carelessness,  and  idleness,  and  luxarionsness  as  belonging  to  the 
virtue  of  the  soul  i    By  no  means." — Plat,  de  leg,  1.  x.  c.  10, 

15.  Bejoi€6  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep. 

^'  Friends  onght  to  grieve  in  common  with  their  Mends." 

EuBiP.  Iph,  in  Aul.  V.  408. 

"  It  IS  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  always  to  serve  those  whom  one  has  a  desire  lo 
serve ;  but  for  this  very  reason  we  onght  to  rejoice  with  them  when  any  good  fortune 
happens  to  them,  and  to  grieve  with  them  nnder  any  adversity,  to  appear  zealous  to 
assist  them  in  their  distresses,  and  afiraid  lest  they  should  miscarry  in  anything,  and  to 
endeavour  to  prevent  this  by  care  and  circumspection.^' — Xbn.  Cyrap,  1.  l  c.  6, 

'*  If  you  see  any  one  weeping  for  grief,  do  not  disdain  to  condescend  to  him,  and 
even  to  groan  with  him." — Epsct.  EncAir,  c.  16. 

**  Is  any  one  preferred  before  you  at  the  entertainment,  or  in  a  compliment  ?  If 
tbese  things  ane  good  you  ought  to  rejoice  that  he  hath  got  them,  and  if  they  are  evil  do 
not  be  grieved  thalt  you  have  not  got  them." — Ibid.  c.  25. 

*^  We  rejoice  in  the  joy  of  our  friends  as  much  as  we  do  in  our  own,  and  are  equally 
grieved  at  their  sorrow." — Cic.  de^n,  1. 1.  c.  20. 

**  Rejoice  at  the  success  of  every  one,  and  be  grieved  at  their  misfortunes." 

'    ^  Senec.  epist  103. 

16.  Mind  not  high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate. 

"  I  exhort  thee  not  to  be  high-minded." — Polyb.  L  xv, 

''  Let  no  one  ever  hear  you  utter  a  word  about  your  talents ;  nor  suffer  it  if  any 
one  <;<nnmends  you  for  them^  but  think  that  yoci  are  nobody,  and  that  you  know 
nothing." — Epict.  L  ii.  c.  1. . 

17.  Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.    Provide  things  honest  in  the 
sight  of  all  men« 

^  Lycnrgus  having  an  eye  struck  out  by  Alexander,  without  giving  way  to  passion 
or  resentment,  stopped  and  shewed  the  people,  who  were  persecuting  him,  the  injury  he  had 
suffered.  They  were  struck  with  shame  and  sorrow,  and  delivered  up  Alexander  to  him 
for  punishment :  but  Lycurgus  took  him  to  his  house  and  treated  him  with  kindness,  shew- 
ing him  no  ill  treatment, either  by  word  or  action,  and  Alexander,  won  by  the  mildness  and 
goodness  of  his  heart,  confessed  to  his  Mends  that  Lycurgus  was  not  that  proad  and 
4severe  man  he  had  bcten  taken  for,  but  above  all  others  gentle  and  engaging  in  his 
behaviour." — Plut.  Lycurg,  c.  11. 

^  How  happy  are  you  in  giving  no  room  to  any  one  to  say  a  false  thing  of  yo\^." 

Seneg.  Epist.  46. 

19.  Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather  give  place  unto 
wrath: 

"  One  of  Pythagoras'  maxims  was,  Do  not  stir  the  fire  with  a  sword,  but  rather 
l^ve  place  to  him  who  is  enraged." — Plut.  de  lib,  educ,  c,  17. 

'*  To  overcome  enemies  by  kindness  and  just  treatment,  affords  not  a  less,  but  a 
greater  benefit  than  overpowering  them  by  force  of  arms."— Polyb.  1.  v. 

^'The  best  way  of  avenging  an  injury  is  not  to  do  the  like." 

M.  Anton.  1.  vi.  c.  6, 

21.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good. 

"  Be  not  overcome  by  infamous  passions,  avarice,  anger,  voluptuousness,  melan- 
choly, and  despair.  You  will  overcome  covetousness  if  you  think  equity  and  injustice  the 
noblest  treasures.  You  will  overcome  anger  if  you  dispose  yourself  to  be. such  towards 
those  who  commit  faults  as  you  would  desire  others  to  be  towards  you  in  like  case." 

IsoCR.  ad  Demon, 
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1.  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.    For  there  is  no 
power  but  of  God :  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God. 

2.  Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of 
God  :  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  Uiemselves  damnation. 

'*  It  was  imputed  to  Rabrius,  a  Roman  knight,  that  he  had  sworn  fiJsely  by  the 
divinity  of  Augustus.  Tiberius  wrote  to  the  consuls  that  *  As  to  the  felse  swearing'  by  his 
name,  it  was  to  be  deemed  the  same  as  if  Rubrius  had  profaned  the  name  of  Jupiter ;  but 
to  the  gods  belonged  the  avenging  of  injuries  done  to  the  gods." — Tag.  An.  1. 1.  c.  73. 

"  It  was  urged  by  Caius  Sestius,  the  senator,  that  princes  were  indeed  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  gods ;  but  by  the  gods  just  petitions  only  were  heard." — Ibid.  1.  lu.   c,  36. 

4.    For  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee. 

"  When  the  crown  was  offered  to  Numa,  his  father  and  his  friend  Marcius  urged 
him  to  accept  it :    Consider,  said  they,  that  a  king  is  the  minister  of  God." 

Plut.  Num.  c  6. 

7.     Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues :  tribute  to  whom  tribute  i%  due ; 
custom  to  whom  custom  ;  fear  to  whom  fear ;  honour  to  whom  honour. 

'*  The  virtuous  man  will  associate  differently  with  those  who  are  in  a  dig^nified 
„  station  and  with  any  casual  persons.  He  will  attribute  to  every  man  what  is  fit  for  each 
to  receive." — Abistot.  Eth,  1.  iv.  c.  6. 

'*To  our  relations,  and  tribesmen,  and  fellow  citizens,  and  every  one  else,  we 
should  always  endeavour  to  give  what  belongs  to  them,  and  to  compare  the  claims  of  each 
with  respect  to  relationship,  or  virtue,  or  acquaintance." — Ibid.  1.  ix.  c.  2. 

11.  It  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep. 

"  Let  us  awake  therefore,  that  we  may  be  sexisible  of  our  errors  and  correct  them.** 

Senec,  epUL  53. 
14.  Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

St.  Paul  may  possibly  have  alluded  in  this  text  to  some  such  custom  as  the  fol- 
lowing, with  which  it  may  be  assumed  his  hearers  were  familiar. 

*'  At  Pasargadee  is  a  temple  into  which  he  who  is  to  be  consecrated  prince  inua;t 
enter ;  he  there  puts  off  his  own  robe  and  takes  that  which  was  worn  by  the  great  Cyma 
before  he  was  king." — Plut.  Artax,  c.  3, 

ROMANS  XIV. 
7,     None  of  us  Uveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself. 

"  No  one  can  live  happily  who  lives  to  himself  alone,  and  considers  nothing  bnt  his 
own  advantage ;  you  must  Hve  for  others  if  you  would  live  honourably  for  jourself." 

Senec.  epUt,  48. 

10,  But  why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother  ?  or  why  dost  thou  set  at  nought 
thy  brother  ?  for  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ. 

"  Do  not  give  judgment  from  another  tribunal,  tiU  you  have  been  judged  yoarselT 
at  the  tribunal  of  justice." — Epicr./rfl^w.  55. 

"  With  urn  in  hand  the  Cretan  judge  appears, 
And  lives  and  crimes  with  his  assessors  hears  : 
The  conscious  wretch  must  all  his  acts  reveal, 
Loth  to  confess,  unable  to  conceal" — Stat.  Theh,  1.  iv.  v.  580. 
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22.  Happy  is  he  that  condemneth*  not  himself  in  that  thing  which  he 
alloweth. 

'*  Those  are  wise  monitors  who  teach  us  to  do  nothing  of  which  we  are  doabtM 
whether  it  is  honest  or  unjust ;  for  whatever  is  honest  manifests  itself  bj  its  own  lustre, 
but  doubt  implies  the  entertainment  of  injustice." — Gig.  de  of.  1. 1.  c.  9. 
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10.  Salute  Apelles. 

Apelles  appears  to  have  been  a  name  common  among  the  Jews. 

"  Let  the  Jew,  Apelles,  beliere,  it.     I  won't," — ^Hoe.  L  i.  tat.  5. 

16.     Salute  one  another  with  an  holy  kiss. 

The  custom  of  saluting  with  a  kiss  prevailed  among  the  Bomans,  as  well  aa  among 
the  Jews. 

"  Tiberius  published  an  edict  against  the  practice  of  acquaintances  kissing  each 
other  when  they  met." — Subt.  Ti6.  c.  34. 

18.  For  they  that  are  such  serve  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  but  their  own 
belly. 

"  It  is  necessaiy  for  aU  men  who  desire  to  excel  other  animals,  strenuously  to 
avoid  passing  their  lives  in  obscurity  and  silence,  ever  grovelling  and  intent  upon  their 
food."— Sall.  Catil.  c.  1. 

**  These  belly-mongers  are  to  be  ranked,  not  among  men,  but  with  the  beasts ;  and 
some  of  them  not  even  among  animals;  but  among  the  dead." — Sensc.  epist.  60. 

27.  God,  only  wise. 

**  Perfect  wisdom  is  the  prerogative  of  Heaven  alone." — Hdt.  1.  vn.  o.  10. 
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2.     The  church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth, 

"Wealthy  Corintb."— Hom.  //.  1.  n.  v.  570. 

'^  The  colonj  of  Corinth,  formerlj  known  bj  the  name  of  Epbjra,  is  Bitaated  oa 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  on  ihe  Isthmus,  at  a  distance  of  sixtj  stadia  firom  the  shore  of  either 
sea." — Plin.  Hisi,  nai.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 

23.  We  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumhling  hlock^  and  unto 
the  Greeks  foolishness. 

"  These  people  have  been  tanght  to  renonnce  the  Grecian  deities  and  to  ho^w  the 
knee  to  their  crucified  Sophist  and  to  liVe  in  conformity  to  his  laws." 

LuciAN.  de  mart.  Tereg.  c.  13. 

28.  And  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God 
chosen,  yea^  and  things  which  are  not,  to  ^ring  to  nought  things  that 
are. 

"  I  see  the  work  of  the  gods,  how  they  exalt,  tower-like,  some  things  that  -w^ere 
nought,  but  destroy  others  that  are  in  repute." — Eubip.  Troad.  y.  608. 
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6.  Howbeit  we  speak  wisdom  among  them  that  are  perfect':  yet  not  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,  nor  of  the  princes  of  this  world,  that  come  to 
nought. 

^*  As  in  sacred  things  none  know  the  mysterious  parts  but  such  as  have  been  initi- 
ated ;  so  in  philosophy,  her  mysteries  are  unfolded  to  none  but  such  as  have  been  admitted 
into  her  sanctuary." — Senec.  eput,  96. 

9.  But  as  it  is  written,  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  him. 

10.  But  God  hath  revealed  tAem  unto  us  hy  his  Spirit :  for  the  Spirit 
searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God. 

'*  That  there  is  not  the  same  incapability  in  the  senses  and  in  the  understanding  is 
evident  from  the  organs  of  sense  and  the  powers  of  the  mind.  For  the  organs  of  sense, 
where  the  object  to  be  perceived  is  beyond  their  compass,  become  incapable  of  perceiving- ; 
thus  loud  sounds  deafen,  vivid  colours  dazzle,  powerful  odours  destroy  the  scent :  but  tHe 
mind,  when  it  conceives  anything  of  an  exalted  kind,  understands  it  not  less  than  lower 
things,  but  even  more  perfectly.  And  this  happens  because  the  organs  of  sense  can  only 
exist  in  the  body  ;  but  the  mind  is  independent  of  the  body." — ^Akistot.  de  anim.  1.  in.  c.  4. 
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So  that  neither  is  he  that  planteth  anything,  neither  he  that  watereth  ; 
but  God  that  giveth  the  increase. 
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'^  No  one  is  himself  the  canse  of  loss  or  gain  ;  but  of  both  of  these  the  gods  are 
givers." — Thboqn.  v.  133. 

15.  If  any  man's  work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss ;  but  he  himself 
shall  be  saved ;  yet  so  as  by  fire. 

In*  allusion  perhaps  to  the  ordeal  bj  fire  noticed  nnder  Psalm  Ixvii.  12.  This 
was,  however,  a  proverbial  expression. 

''  I  have  gone  through  fire,  wretched  that  I  am  !  against  mj  mother." 

Edrip.  Electr.  v.  1182. 

"  I  would  chose  rather  to  walk  through  fire,  if  necessary." 

Abistoph.  Zynstr.  v.  133. 

"  Riches  and  pleasure,  and  whatever  relates  to  our  animal  part  or  what  simply  by 
the  conceit  of  man  is  coined  into  a  good,  all  this  he  has  left  below,  thrown  off  as  a  cumber- 
some garment,  to  enable  him  to  ascend  with  more  freedom  and  ease,  in  the  same  way  as 
we  are  told  Hercules,  when  he  burnt  himself  on  Mount  Gi^ta,  became  a  god :  for  after  he 
had  cast  off  all  that  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother,  and  purified  and  separated  from  aU 
dross  the  divinity  within  him  by  fire,  he  flew  up  to  the  deities.  Somewhat  similar  to  this 
it  is  with  those  who  by  philosophy,  as  by  a  purifying  fire,  are  entirely  delivered  and  sepa- 
rated from  what  appears  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  in  their  false  conceit,  admirable  and 
covetable,  and  are  mounted  aloft ;  they  live  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  pure  felicity,  have  no 
longer  the  least  recollection  that  there  are  such  things  in  the  world  as  what  men  call 
riches  and  honour  and  pleasure,  and  laugh  at  the  blockheads  who  set  any  value  on  such 
paltry  distinctions." — ^LucuN.  Hermot,  c.  9. 

''  This  man,  scorched  indeed  though  he  was  by  the  fire  made  by  our  allies,  yet 
escaped  from  those  flames  and  that  danger." — Cic.  in.  Vert,  ii.  c.  27. 

*<  ^milius  Paulus  with  his  colleague  escaped  punishment,  almost  burnt." 

Liv.  1.  XXII.  c.  35. 

"  In  my  former  consulate  I  escaped  the  flames  of  j)opular  rage,  not  without  being 
scoiched." — Ibdd.  c.  40. 

16.  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwelleth  in  you  ? 

17.  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy }  for  the 
temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are, 

"  You  carry  a  god  about  with  you,  and  are  unconscious  of  it.  Do  you  suppose  I 
mean  some  god  of  gold  or  silver  ?  It  is  within  yourself  you  carry  him,  and  profane 
him,  without  being  sensible  of  it,  by  impure  thoughts  and  unclean  actions." 

Epict.  1.  II.  c.  8. 

"  Do  nothing  base,  either  in  the  presence  of  another,  or  in  private  :  and  above  all, 
respect  yourself." — Pythag.  Aur,  Car,  v.  10. 

"  Justice  ever  holds  a  temple  in  the  breast." — Ov.  de  Pont.  1.  n.  ep.  1. 

"  Virtue  needs  no  foreign  ornament ;  she  derives  her  dignity  from  herself  and 
consecrates  the  body  she  inhabits." — Senkg.  epist.  ^Q. 

"  It  was  for  daring  to  touch  the  treasures  dedicated  to  the  deity  Chat  Caepio  ter- 
minated so  miserably  his  existence,  being  driven  from  his  country  as  a  plunderer  of  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  leaving  his  daughter  behind  him,  who  also  perished  miserably." 

Strab.  1.  IV.  c.  1. 

"  The  Tectosages  on  returning  to  their  own  country  after  the  expedition  to  Delphi, 
were  attacked  with  a  pestilential  disease  ;  nor  did  they  obtain  relief  until  they  complied 
with  the  advice  of  their  augurs,  and  cast  the  ffold  and  silver  which  they  had  gained  in 
their  sacrilegious  wars  into  the  lake  at  Tolonse.  — Justin.  HUt.  1.  iii.  c.  3. 

21.  All  things  are  yours. 

"  Everything  will  be  properly  said  to  belong  to  that  man  who  alone  knows  how 
to  make  use  of  every  thing." — Cic.  dejin.  1.  in.  c.  22. 
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3.  But  with  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing  that  I  should  be  judged  of  you, 
or  of  man's  judgment :  yea,  I  judge  not  mine  own  self, 

'*  Regard  not  the  opinion  of  men  :  it  is  at  best  doubtftil,  and  generally  partial.'* 

Senbg.  episi.  26. 

7.  For  who  maketh  thee  to  ddSer/rom  another  ?  and  what  hast  thou  that 
thou  didst  not  receive  ? 

"  For  by  the  ruling  powers  of  heaven 
All  virtues  are  to  mortals  given. 
Wisdom  is  theirs — firom  them  are  sprung 
The  active  hand,  the  fluent  tongue.  — Pind.  Fyih.  i.  v.  80. 

*'*•  Curius  and  Fabricius  had  never  been  such  men  as  they  were,  but  for  the  divine 
assistance.*' — Cic.  de  not,  Deor.  1.  ii.  c.66. 

9.  For  I  think  that  God  hath  set  forth  us,  the  apostles,  last,  as  it  were 
appointed  to  death  :  for  we  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,  and 
to  angels,  and  to  men. 

Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  Roman  spectacles  where  in  the  morning  men  were 
brought  forth  to  fight  with  beasts,  for  defence  against  which  armour  was  given  to  tbem ; 
but  towards  the  close  of  the  day  gladiators  were  set  to  combat  with  each  other  naked  and 
unprotected.  Those  who  were  last  brought  into  the  theatre  might  therefore  well  be  said 
to  be  appointed  unto  death ;  especially  as  even  the  conquerors  were  generally  reserved 
for  fresh  combats,  and  certain  to  fall  sooner  or  later  in  the  entertainment. 

'*  In  the  morning  men  are  exposed  to  lions  and  bears ;  but  at  mid-day  to  their 
spectators.  Those  that  kill  are  exposed  to  one  another ;  the  victor  is  detained  for  another 
slaughter ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  fight  is  death.  The  previous  combat,  compared  to 
this,  was  mercy  ;  but  in  this  there  is  oiily  butchery  ;  for  the  combatants  have  nothing'  to 
cover  them,  and  their  bodies  are  exposed  to  every  stroke." — Senec.  de  pudic.  c.  14. 

The  word  la^t  is  by  some  supposed  to  signify  the  lowest  order  of  men,  for  whom 
these  punishments  were  generally  reserved.  Caligula  is  reprobated  for  having  condemned 
men  of  rank  to  the  arena. 

'*  Caligula,  afber  disfiguring  many  persons  of  honourable  rank  by  branding  them 
in  the  face,  condemned  them  to  fight  with  the  wild  beasts." — Suet.  CkUi^,  c.  27. 

'*  AmoDg  many  others  the  slave  of  a  man  of  consular  dignity  was  condemned  to 
fight  with  the  wild  beasts."— AuL.  Gell.  1.  v.  c.  14. 
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7.    Why  do  ye  not  rather  take  wi-ong  ?     Why  do  ye  not  rather  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  defrauded. 

"  I  deny,  Callicles,  that  to  be  struck  in  the  fiance  unjustly  is  most  disgraceful,  or 
for  my  body  or  purse  to  be  cut ;  but  that  to  strike  unjustly  and  to  cut  me  and  mine  is 
both  more  disgraceful  and  worse  ;  and  that  to  rob,  enslave,  break  op^i  a  house,  and  in 
short  to  injure  in  any  respect  me  and  mine,  is  both  more  disgraceful  and  worse  for  him 
who  does  the  injury  than  for  me  who  am  injured." — Plat,  Gor^.  c.  64. 

12.  All  things  are  lawful  unto  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient. 

"  There  are  things  which  are  not  expedient,  even  if  they  are  lawful.  But  whatr 
ever  is  not  lawful  is  most  certainly  not  expedient." — Cic.  pro  JBali,  c.  3. 
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19.  What  ?  know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  is  m  you,  which  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye  are  not  your  own  ? 

"  If  a  person  could  be  persuaded  of  this  principle  as  he  ought,  that  we  are  all 
originally  descended  from  God,  and  that  he  is  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  he  would 
never  think  meanly  or  degenerately  concerning  himself.'* — Epict.  L  i.  o.  3, 
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29.  Bat  this  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is  short :  it  remameth,  that  both 
they  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had  none ; 

80.  And  they  that  weep,  as  though  they  wept  not ;  and  they  that  rejoice, 
as  though  they  rejoiced  not;  and  they  that  buy,  as  though  they  pos- 
sessed not : 

81.  And  they  that  use  this  world,  as  not  abusing  it:  for  the  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away. 

Epictetus  argues  upon  the  folly  of  forming  worldly  attachments,  likening  the 
present  life  to  a  journey,  and  man  to  a  traveller,  who  meeting  with  a  good  inn  on  the 
road  ought  not  to  remain  there,  but  to  use  it  as  an  inn,  and  then  go  on  his  way. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  your  intention,  man  ?  You  were  not  travelling  to  this  place 
but  only  through  it.  '  But  this  is  a  fine  place ';  And  how  many  other  fine  inns  are  there 
and  pleasant  fields  ?  but  only  to  be  passed  through  on  your  way," — ^Bpict.  1.  ii.  c.  23. 

**  Conduct  yourself  in  life  as  if  at  a  banquet.  Whatever  is  offered  to  you  partake 
of  it  moderately ;  pass  it  on ;  do  not  keep  it  to  yourself :  do  not  desire  anythmg  im- 
patiently ;  wait  for  it  until  it  comes :  do  so  in  respect  of  wife,  honours,  riches ;  and  in 
due  time  you  will  be  worthy  to  sit  down  with  the  gods." — Ibid.  Enchir,  c.  16. 

"  I  am  not  moved  by  the  plundering  of  my  property,  nor  by  the  razing  of  my 
houses,  nor  by  the  devastation  of  my  farms,  nor  by  the  booty  most  cruelly  taken  away 
by  the  consul  out  of  my  possessions.  I  have  always  considered  these  as  perishable  and 
fleeting  gifts ;  and  they  are  things  of  which  I  have  never  thought  it  bedbming  to  wish  for 
plenty  and  abundance,  so  much  as  for  moderation  in  enjoying  them  and  patience  if 
deprived  of  them." — Cic.  prodom,  c.  68. 

"  These  things  may  come  near  to  us,  but  not  cleave  so  close  to  us  as,  when  taken 
away,  to  distract  and  tear  the  man  ;  we  may  use  them,  but  not  glory  in  them ;  and  we 
must  use  them  sparingly  too,  as  things  deposited  with  us  only  for  a  season." 

SsKSC  ipiat,  74. 

"  When  anything  happens  contrary  to  your  expectation,  say,  The  gods  know  best. 
A  mind  thus  composed  no  accident  can  injure ;  and  thus  will  a  mind  be  composed  if  he 
reflects  upon  the  variety  of  contingencies  in  human  affairs,  befoi^  he  iA  made  sensible  of 
them ;  if  he  enjoys  his  wife,  his  children,  his  estate,  as  if  he  were  not  always  to  e^joy 
them." — Ibid,  epist.  98. 

"  Live  remembering  that  you  must  die.  The  hour  flies :  this  very  word  that  I 
speak  is  subtracted  from  it." — Pers.  Sat,  v.  v.  152. 

**  The  world  is  for  ever  changing,  and  remains  not  the  same  for  a  moment ;  for 
though  it  may  have  all  things  in  it  that  it  ever  had,  it  possesseth  them  not  in  the  same 
manner;  the  whole  order  is  continually  changed." — Senec.  epist,  58. 
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1.     Knowledge  pujQfeth  up,  bnt  charity  edifieth. 
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"  What  kind  of  a  commonwealth  would  that  be  which  consisted  of  orators  pnffed 
up  with  the  statesman's  swell,  but  devoid  of  the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  best." 

Plat.  Jlcib.  il  c-  9. 

4.     We  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world. 

"  The  atoms,  the  vacnum,  the  appearances,  which  they  call  ^t&nXa." 

Cic.  dejln.  1. 1-  c.  G. 

6.  For  though  there  be  that  are  called  gods,  whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth, 
(as  there  be  gods  many,  and  lords  many :) 

"  Why  are  we  to  add  many  more  gods  ?  What  a  multitude  of  them  there  is  !" 

Cic.  de  nat,  deor.  1.  lu.  c.  16. 

"  The  Athenians  had  protected  their  public  gods  and  their  country's  gods  by 
erecting  walls." — C.  Nep.  Themisi.  c,  7. 

10.  For  if  any  man  see  thee  which  hast  knowledge  sit  at  meat  in  the  idoUs 
temple,  shall  not  the  conscience  of  him  which  is  weak  be  emboldened  to 
eat  those  things  which  are  offered  to  idols ; 

The  feasts  which  took  place  among  the  heathen  on  the  occasion  of  the  sacrifices 
offered  to  their  gods  were  ofteQ  held  in  their  temples.  It  was  from  these  meats  offered 
to  idols  that  the  Apostles  required  the  Qentile  converts  of  Antioch  and  Syria  and  Cilicia 
to  refrain.     Acts  xv.  29.     See  notes  on  Exodus  xxziv.  15. 

^*  Standing  before  the  shrine  the  mother  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  implored  the  divinity 
to  grant  her  sons  the  greatest  blessing  man  could  receive.  After  they  had  sacrifioed  and 
feasted  in  the  temple  they  retired  to  rest :  but  they  rose  no  more." — -Hdt.  1. 1,  c,  31. 

"  Are  they  sacrificing, — they  give  a  greater  part  of  it  to  me  than  to  themselves  ; 
and  take  me  home  with  them  to  share  the  entrails." — Plaut.  MU.  Olor,  Act  m.  sc.  2. 

**  Here  the  tribunal  stood,  the  house  of  prayV  j 
And  here  the  sacred  senators  repair, 
All  at  large  tables,  in  long  order  set, 
A  ram  their  offerings  and  a  ram  their  meat." — ^Vibg,  JBn,  1,  vu.  v.  1 74. 


1.  COKINTHIANS  IX. 
1.     Are  not  ye  my  work  in  the  Lord  ? 

"  Benefia^ctors  love*,  and  are  fond  of  those  whom  they  have  benefited ;  for  he  who 
is  benefited  is  the  work  of  his  benefactor." — Abistot.  £ih,  1.  ix.  c.  7. 

"  I  claim  you  to  myself;  you  are  my  work  ;  when  I  first  saw  your  good  disposition^ 
I  laid  my  hand  upon  you,  I  exhorted  you,  I  spurred  you  on  :  now  I  encourage  you  in 
your  speed,  and  am  myself  encouraged  by  you. ' — Senkc.  epiat,  34, 

24.  Know  ye  not  that  they  which  run  in  a  race  run  all,  but  one  receiveth 
the  prize  ?     So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain. 

25.  And  every  man  that  striveth  for  the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all 
things. 

The  Apostle  draws  a  lesson  from  the  self-denials  practised  by  the  competitors  in 
the  Isthmian  games.  Know  ye  not  ?  he  begins  :  this  was  an  appropriate  form  of  address 
to  those  to  whom  the  practices  which  he  describes  were  famihiu:,  as  tbey  were  to  all  the 
Corinthians,  among  whom  the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated.  Plato  has  the  same 
simile,  and  the  same  application  of  it. 

"  Are  not  cunning  and  unjust  men  like  those  racers  who  run  well  at  the  be- 
ginning, but  who  in  the  end  become  ridiculous  and  run  off  without  any  reward  ?     But 
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sncb  as  are  tme  racers,  arriying  at  the  end,  both  receive  the  rewards  and  are  crowned." 

Plat,  de  rep.  1.  x.  c.  12. 

"  As  in  the  Olympic  games,  not  the  most  beautiful  and  the  strongest  are  crowned, 
but  those  who  contend ;  for  some  of  these  are  victorious ;  so  those  who  act  rightly 
obtain  those  things  in  life  which  are  beautiful  and  good." — Abibtot.  Mh»  1. 1.  c.  8. 

"  To  pugilists,  the  end  for  the  sake  of  which  they  contend  is  pleasing,  viz.,  a  crown 
and  honours  ;  but  to  be  beaten,  since  this  pertains  to  the  flesh,  is  painful,  as  is  likewise 
every  labour." — Ibid.  1.  in.  c.9. 

"  A  youth  who  hopes  th'  Olympic  prize  to  gain, 
All  arts  must  try,  and  every  toil  sustain ; 
Th'  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  must  often  prove, 
And  shun  the  weakening  joys  of  wine  and  love."  . 

HoR.  de  art  pqet.  v.  412. 

*'  Hunger  hos  been  driven  to  such  extremes  that  whole  armies  have  wanted  neces- 
saries, and  been  forced  to  eat  the  roots  of  herbs  and  sucb  offal  as  is  not  fit  to  be  named. 
And  for  what  did  they  suffer  all* this  ?  for  a  kingdom ;  and,  what  is  still  more  surprising, 
for  a  kingdom  not  their  own.  And  will  any  one  scruple  to  endure  poverty,  that  he  may 
free  his  mind  from  all  hurtful  passions,  and  be  king  of  himself?  " — Senec.  epkt  17. 

25.  Now  they  do  it  that  they  may  obtam  a  corruptible  crown,  but  we  an 

♦     incorruptible. 

The  reward  given  at  the  games  was  usually  a  crown  of  leaves,  and  is  therefore  justly 
called  by  the  apostle  a  corruptible  crown.  , 

''  High  on  his  car  triumphant  placed, 
His  brows  with  Pisa's  olive  graced, 
Lo  !  Psaumis  brings  the  meed  of  fame 
To  raise  his  Camarina's  name." — Pind.  Olymp,  IV.  v.  18. 

"  His  brow,  in  pride  of  triumph  placed, 
Twice  has  the  Isthmian  parsley  graced." — ^IfiiD.  xm.  v.  45. 

'*  Jupiter  when  celebrating  the  Olympic  games  himself,  when  he  assembles  all  the 
Greeks  every  fifth  year,  proclaims  as  conquerors  the  victorious  athletes,  having  crowned 
them  with  a  chaplet  of  wild  olive."— Abistoph.  Flut.  v.  686. 

"  Branches  of  the  pine  tree  formed  the  ancient  coronets  at  the  Isthmian  games ; 
the  crown  of  parsley  was  then  introduced  from  Nemea ;  but  afterwards  the  pine  garland . 
flourished  again  and  recovered  its  ancient  reputation." — Plut.  Sympoa,  1.  v.  qu.  3. 

'*  It  is  with  the  laurel  that  the  victors  at  Delphi  are  crowned,  and  warriors  who 
enjoy  the  honours  of  a  triumph  at  Borne." — Plin.  Hist,  nat.  1.  xv.  c  30. 

26.  I  therefore  so  run  not  as  uncertainly,  so  fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth 
the  air. 

"  If  there  should  happen  to  be  a  deficiency  of  fellow-combatants,  should  we  not 
have  dared  to  hang  up  an  inanimate  image,  and  practice  ourselves  against  it  ?  and  if  we 
were  in  want  both  of  animate  and  inanimate  adversaries,  should  we  not  have  ventured 
into  some  desert  spot  to  fight  even  with  a  shadow  against  ourselves  ?  " 

Plat,  de  leg.  1.  vn.  c.  2. 

'*  K  an  athlete,  in  order  to  put  himself  in  breath,  ere  he  begins  the  contest,  should 
fight  with  an  imaginary  antagonist,  and  deal  out  lusty  fisty  cuflTs  and  kicks  in  the  air,  as 
if  he  were  giving  them  to  his  opponent,  will  the  umpire  immediately  by  the  public  crier 
proclaim  him  invincible  ?  " — LnciAN.  Hermot.  c.  33. 

Dares  is  thus  represented  preparing  for  the  combat-^ 

"  His  brawny  back  and  ample  breast  he  shows ; 
His  lifted  arms  around  his  head  he  throws, 
And  deals,  in  whistling  air,  his  empty  blows." 

Viiia.  Mi.  1.  V.  V.  376. 

27.  But  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection  : 
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''  Aocnstom  joarself  to  command  the  Isellj,  sleep,  Inst^  and  anger." 

Pythao.  Aur,  Car.  v.  9. 

'*  Maintain  this  sound  and  salntarj  way  of  living ;  so  far  only  to  indalge  the  bodr, 
as  to  preserve  it  in  good  health.  Despise  those  superflaities  which  needless  labour 
acquires  by  way  of  ornament  or  credit.  Think  there  is  nothing  admirable  in  thee  bnt  the 
soul." — Sbnec.  epuL  8. 

"  Without  moderation  nothing  can  be  either  glorious  or  salutary.** 

QuiNTiL.  L  xn.  a  10. 

The  expression  '*  keep  under "  has  reference  to  the  efforts  made  by  wrestlers  to 
throw  their  feUow-combatants  and  to  get  them  under  them. 

"  He  that  can  oppress  and  get  down  his  adversary  is  called  good  at  wrestling ;  he 
that  can  strike  him  down  with  his  fists  is  an  able  boxer ;  but  he  that  is  good  at  both  these 
is  the/wit^a^u»/a." — Aeistot.  EheL  1. 1.  c.  5. 

1  CORINTHIANS  X. 

7.  Neither  be  ye  idolaters,  as  were  some  of  them ;  as  it  is  written.  The 
people  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  one  of  the  religious  dances  of  the  heathen,  for 
ftirther  notices  of  which  see  Exod.  xxzii.  6.  dbc. 

"  Put  yourself  in  motion  each  of  you,  advance,  come  on  lightly  with  your  feet  in 
a  circle,  join  nand  to  hand,  move  to  the  tune  of  the  dance ;  go  with  swift  feet.  It  be- 
hoveth  the  choral  order  to  look  about,  turning  round  the  eye  in  every  direction.  And  at 
the  same  time  celebrate  each  of  you,  the  race  of  Olympic  gods,  with  a  mind  mad  for 
dancing.  It  behoveth  us  to  dispose  the  graceful  step  of  tihe  circling  dance.  Advance 
with  your  feet  celebrating  Apollo  with  beautiftd  lyre,  and  the  bow-bearing  Diana,  chaste 
queen." — ^Asistoph.  ThtMMph,  v.  952. 

13.  God  is  fiaithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are 
able ;  but  will  with  the  temptation  also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye 
may  be  able  to  bear  it 

'^  Hast  thou  overcome  thy  Inst,  thine  intemperance,  thine  anger  P  How  much 
greater  cause  bast  thou  then  for  offering  sacrifice,  than  if  thou  hadst  obtained  a  oonsul- 
ship  or  a  pnetorahip  !  for  these  things  come  only  from  thyself  and  from  the  gods." 

Epict.  1.  IV.  c.  4. 

20.  But  I  say  J  that  the.  things  which  the  Oentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice 
to  devils,  and  not  to  God ;  and  I  would  not  that  ye  should  hare  fellow- 
ship with  devils. 

21.  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup  of  devils ;  ye  cannot 
be  partakers  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  of  the  table  of  devils. 

In  allusion  to  the  libations  of  the  heathen,  poured  out  at  their  sacrifices,  and  of 
which  their  deities  were  supposed  to  partake. 

'*  FiU  high  the  goblets  with  a  sparkling  flood  ; 
And  with  deep  draughts  invoke  our  common  god  ! 
This  said,  a  double  wreath  Evander  twin'd : 
And  poplars,  black  and  white  his  temples  bind. 
Then  brims  his  ample  bowl.     With  like  design, 
The  rest  invoke  the  gods,  with  sprinkled  wine ; 
Then  with  a  second  course  the  tables  load. 
And  with  full  chargers  offer  to  the  god."— Vn».   -J&i.  1.  viiL  v.  274 

^'  It  was  the  custom  formerly  to  sit  together  on  long  benches  before  the  hearths, 
and  to  believe  that  the  gods  were  there  at  the  board.*' — Ov.  FoiU  1.  V(.  v.  805. 
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"  A  goblet  in  the  midst  Adrastus  placed 
With  sculptured  gold  and  glittering  figures  graced 

This  old  Adrastus  fills  with  sacred  wine, 
And  then  in  prayer  invokes  the  powers  divine  : 
But  Phoebus,  first  of  the  celestial  train 
Received  the  mystic  offerings  of  the  fane 
Him  with  united  shouts  the  crowd  demands, 
And  waves  the  flowering  branches  in  their  hands ; 
For  him  this  annual  sacrifice  prepares, 
While  with  incessant  flame  each  altar  glares.'* 

Stat.  I%eb.  1. 1.  v.  540—556. 

81.  Whether  therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God. 

*'  When  a  person  enquired,  How  any  one  might  eat  acceptably  to  the  gods  ;  if  he 
eat  with  justice,  said  Epictetus,  and  with  gratitude,  and  fairly,  and  temperately,  and 
decently,  will  not  this  be  to  eat  acceptably  to  the  gods  ?  " — Epict,  1. 1.  c.  13. 

"  There  'can  be  no  state  of  life,  amidst  public  or  private  affairs,  abroad  or  at  home, 
whether  you  transact  anything  with  yourself  or  contract  anything  with  another,  that  is 
without  its  obligations." — Cic.  de  qf,  1. 1.  c.  2. 
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4.  Every  man  praying  or  prophesying  having  Ais  head  covered,  dis- 
honoareth  his  head. 

5.  But  every  woman  that  prayeth  or  prophesyeth  with  Aer  head  uncovered, 
dishonoureth  her  head :  for  that  is  even  all  one  as  if  she  were  shaven. 

It  was  the  custom  with  many  nations  to  cover  the  feces  of  malefectora  who  were 
condemned  to  punishment.  The  Roman  form  of  passing  sentence  was  caput  obnubito — 
**  cover  his  head.*'  See  Esther  vii.  8.  "  As  the  word  went  out  of  the  king's  mouth, 
they  covered  Haman's  fece." 

"  Cover  his  head — hang  him  to  the  ill-omened  tree." — Cic.  pro,  Bab.  o.  4. 

"  It  was  the  custom  for  women  to  come  into  the  public  assembly  covered,  and  for 
men  uncovered." — Plut.  Problem.  Bam.  c.  U. 

"  To  men  long  hair  is  unbecoming ;  but  to  women  it  is  graceftd." 

Phoctl.  v.  200. 
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20.  But  now  are  they  many  members,  yet  but  one  body. 

21.  And  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee :  nor 
again  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you. 

22.  Nay,  much  more  those  members  of  the  body,  which  seem  to  be  more 
feeble,  are  necessary. 

,"  K  the  Phrygian  fiibulist  should  devise  a  fable  to  this  eflTect ;  that  the  foot,  being 
indignant  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  should  declare  that  it  was  incapable,  through  weari- 
ness, of  bearing  any  longer,  in  an  upright  position,  so  great  a  burden,  and  that  in  foture 
it  should  continue  in  rest  and  quietness ;  or  if  the  teeth,  enraged  at  having  prepared 
nourishment  for  so  great  a  quantity  of  flesh,  should  refuse  to  perform  their  duty ;  if  these 
things  should  take  place,  what  else  would  ensue  in  the  fable  than  the  destruction  of 
the  man  ?     The  like  takes  place  in  the  political  community." — Max.  Ttr.  dw.  5. 
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4.     Charity  snffereth  long  and  is  kind. 

**  Do  not  bate  your  friend  on  account  of  a  trifling  offence." 

Ptthag.  Atir.  carm.  t.  6. 

6.  Rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth. 

'*  He  wbo  is  delighted  with  a  falsehood,  resembles  a  depraved  man." 

Abistot.  Mk.  1.  IV.  c.  7 
"  The  worthy  man,  so  far  as  he  is  worthy,  rejoices  in  those  actions  which  are  con- 
formable to  virtue ;  but  is  indignant  with  those  which  proceed  from  vice :  just  as  a 
musician  is  delighted  with  beautSul  melodies,  but  is  pained  with  those  that  are  bad.*' 

Ibid.  Lu-  c.9. 

7.  Beareth  all  things. 

"  It  is  the  part  of  a  good  man  to  bear  all  things." — ^Theogn.  v.  658. 

11.  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I 
thought  as  a  child :  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  child^ 
things. 

''  Number  your  years,  Seneca,  and  you  will  be  ashamed  to  desire  and  seek  after 
those  things  in  which  you  delighted  when  a  child." — Senec.  epiit  27. 

"  Let  us  no  longer  indulge  the  ¥rill.  I  follow  this  maxim,  Lucilius,  that  being 
now  old,  I  may  not  seem  to  hanker  after  those  things  which  pleased  me  when  I  was  a 
boy." — Ibid.  episL  61. 

12.  For  now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly ;  but  then  fe-ce  to  face ;  now 
I  know  in  part ;  but  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known. 

"  I  see  that  the  soul  communicates  vigour  and  motion  to  mortal  bodies  dnring  its 
continuance  in  them.  Neither  can  I  be  persuaded  that  the  soul  is  divested  of  intelligence 
in  its  separation  firom  this  gross  senseless  body ;  but  it  is  probable  that  when  the  soul 
is  separated  it  becomes  pure  and  entire,  and  is  then  more  intelHgent." 

Xen.  (^frop,  1.  vm.  c.  7. 

''  Now  of  justice  and  temperance,  and  whatever  else  souls  deem  precious,  there  is 
no  brightness  in  the  resemblances  here ;  but  by  means  of  dull  instruments,  with  difficulty, 
a  few  only,  on  approaching  the  image,  are  able  to  discern  the  character  of  that  which  is 
represented.  But  beauty  was  then  splendid  to  look  on,  when  with  that  happy  choir,  we 
in  company  with  Jupiter,  and  others  with  some  other  of  the  gods,  beheld  that  blissful 
sight  and  spectacle,  and  were  initiated  into  that  which  m&j  be  rightly  called  the  most 
blessed  of  all  mysteries,  which  we  celebrated  when  we  were  whole  and  unaffected  by  the 
evils  that  awaited  us  in  time  to  come,  and  moreover  when  we  were  initiated  in  aud 
beheld  in  the  pure  light,  perfect,  simple,  calm,  and  blessed  visions,  being  ourselves  pure, 
and  as  yet  unmasked  with  this  which  we  now  carry  about  with  us  and  call  the  bodj, 
fettered  to  it  like  an  oyster  to  its  shell."— Plat.  Phadr.  c.  30. 

"  Being  pure  and  fi^ed  from  the  folly  of  the  body,  we  shall  in  all  likelihood  be 
with  others  like  ourselves,  and  shall  of  ourselves  know  the  real  essence,  and  that  probably 
is  truth :  for  it  is  not  allowable  for  the  impure  to  attain  to  the  pure." — Ibid.  Phado^  c.  11. 

"  The  souls  of  men,  so  long  as  they  are  here  below,  and  encompassed  with  bodies 
and  passions,  can  have  no  participation  of  God,  except  so  much  as  they  may  attain  to  as 
in  a  dark  dream  by  the  aid  of  philosophy ;  but  when  they  shall  be  set  free  and  pass  into 
the  place  which  is  invisible,  immaterial,  pure,  and  impassionable,  then  the  same  God  is 
their  leader  and  king,  they  cleave  unto  him  as  much  as  they  can,  they  contemplate  him 
without  satiety,  and  desire  that  beauty  which  it  is  not  possible  to  utter  or  express." 

Plut.  de  Isid,  et  0»irid.  c,  79. 
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"  When  the  sotQ  is  liberated  from  bence,  baying  divested  herself  of  the  bodj,  and 
left  it  to  be  corrupted  in  the  earth,  in  her  own  time,  and  according  to  her  own  law,  she 
becomes  a  daemon  instead  of  a  man,  and  with  pnre  eyes  surveys  her  proper  spectacles, 
being  neither  darkened  by  flesh  nor  disturbed  by  colour,  nor  confounded  by  all- various 
figures,  nor  confined,  as  with  a  wall,  by  turbid  air ;  but  she  beholds  beauty  itself  with  her 
own  eyes,  and  rejoices  in  the  vision." — Max.  Ttb.  Diss,  27. 

"  We  shall  certainly  discover  things  in  a  more  clear  and  perfect  degree  when  the 
soul  is  disengaged  from  the  body,  and  has  arrived  at  that  goal  to  which  nature  leads  her. 
When  we  shall  be  nothing  but  soul,  then  nothing  will  interfere  to  prevent  our  seeing 
everything  in  its  own  true  character." — Cic.  Tusc,  1. 1.  c.  20. 

*'  You  will  then  say  you  lived  in  darkness  before,  when  you  shall  behold  the  full 
glories  of  that  light,  which  now  you  see  but  dimly  through  the  narrow  circles  of  the  eyes. 
And  yet  at  so  great  a  distance  the  mind  is  filled  with  admiration  !  How  will  it  uien 
amasse  you  when,  I  say,  you  shall  behold  that  divine  light  in  its  full  spread  of  glory,  in 
heaven."— Senec.  episL  102. 
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8.    As  of  one  bom  out  of  due  time. 

A  similar  figure  occurs  in  Suetonius. 

"  There  were  at  that  time  an  enormous  numl^r  of  senators,  and  some  of  them 
most  unworthy  of  that  dignity,  having,  after  the  deaiji  of  CsBsar,  by  fieivour  and  bribOTy, 
gotten  to  be  elected.     These  the  multitude  proverbially  styled  abortives  (orcinos). 

Suet.  August  c.  35. 

81.  I  die  daily. 

"  Where  will  you  find  a  man  who  sets  any  value  upon  time,  or  seems  to  understand 
that  he  dies  daily  ?  " — Senec.  epist.  1. 

"  We  must  die  soon,  nay,  we  die  every  day ;  for  we  daily  draw  near  our  end." 

Ibid.  episL  120. 

82.  K  after  the  manner  of  men  I  have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what 
advantageth  it  me,  if  the  dead  rise  not  ? 

St.  Paul  is  generally  supposed  to  use  this  language  figuratively,  to  describe  the 
fierceness  and  unreasonableness  of  his  enemies,  who  in  their  rage  against  him  were  more 
like  brutes  than  men.  Lucian  describes  the  public  spectacles  in  which  men  were  exposed 
to  wild  beasts,  and  in  another  place  uses  a  similar  metaphor  to  that  of  St.  Paul  with  re- 
ference to  this  practice. 

"  We  took  our  seats  among  the  rest  of  the  spectators,  and  saw  first  some  wild 
beasts,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  maJcing  them  more  fierce,  had  been  pierced  with  darts  and 
then  baited  by  dogs,  let  loose  upon  some  wretches  in  chains,  who,  I  suppose,  had  committed 
atrocious  crimes.     After  this  the  gladiators  entered,  &c." — Lugian.  Toxar,  c.  59. 

"  I  shall  have  to  fight,  not  with  ordinary  beasts  :  my  antagonists  are  a  fierce  and 
impudent  kind  of  men,  who  cannot  without  difficulty  be  convinced,  having  always  a  sub- 
terfuge ready."— Ibid.  Fiscat,  c.  17. 

"  Those  cursed  wretches,  roused  like  wild  beasts  against  me." — ^Dbmosth.  de  coron. 

"  Thrasymachus  had  frequently  been  on  the  point  of  interrupting  our  discussion  : 
when  we  came  to  a  pause,  he  could  no  longer  keep  quiet,  but  taking  his  spring  like  a  wild 
beast,  attacked  us  as  if  he  would  tear  us  in  pieces." — ^Plat.  de  repud,  1. 1.  c.  10. 

82.  Let  us  eat  and  drink  ;  for  to-morrow  we  die. 

"  To  bathe  my  beard  with  sweet  perfumes, 
To  crown  my  brows  with  spring's  fresh  blooms ; 
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Theee— these  are  things  that  claim  my  oare. 

This  day  is  mine — 1*11  &eelj  sharo 

The  joys  it  fariags ;  for  who  can  know 

If  he  uiaiEL  see  the  next  or  no  ?  " — Anaob.  wrm,  15. 

**  My  oaros  111  drown  in  pleasure's  tide, 

jBefore  my  wand'ring  spirit  go 

Where  nnsabstantial  spectres  glide, 

And  dance  in  dismal  shades  below.*' — Ibid,  eaaem,  4. 

'*  Make  thyself  merry ;  drink,  and  think  the  life  allowed  from  day  to  day  thine 
own,  bnt  the  rest  Fortnne*s." — Eurip.  Alce^t,  y.  788. 

*' At  the  entertainments  of  the  rich,  among  the  Egyptians,  jnst  as  the  company  is  about 
to  rise  from  the  repast,  a  small  coffin  is  carried  round,  containing  a  perfect  representsdoa 
of  a  dead  body.  It  is  in  size,  sometimes  of  one,  bnt  neyer  more  than  two  cubits,  and  as  it 
is  shown  to  the  guests  in  rotation,  the  bearer  exclaims — Cast  your  eyes  on  this  figure; 
after  death  you  yourself  will  resemble  it :  drink  then,  and  be  happy." — ^Hdt.  L  n.  c.  78. 

"  The  tomb  of  Sardanapalus  is  here  (at  Anchiale  in  Gilida)  and  a  stone  figure  re- 
presenting him  with  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  brought  together  as  if  in  the  act  of 
snapping  them,  and  the  following  inscription  in  Assyrian  letters : — *"  Sardanapalus,  the 
son  of  Anacyndaraxes,  built  Anchiale  and  Tarsus  in  one  day.  Eat,  dnnk,  be  meny ; 
eyery thing  else  is  not  worth  that ' — the  snapping  of  the  fingers.  Choerilus  mentions  this 
inscription,  and  the  following  lines  are  everywhere  known — ^Meat  and  drink,  wanton 
jests  and  the  delights  of  love,  these  I  have  enjoyed;  but  my  great  wealth  I  have  left 
behind.** — Strab.  1.  xiy.  c.  5. 

Aristotle's  remark  on  the  aboye  epitaph  is  giyen  by  Cicero  : — 

''  YThat  better  inscription,  said  Aristotle,  conld  you  haye  for  the  tonab,  not  of  a 
king,  but  of  an  ox  ?  '*— IWc.  Dwp.  1.  in.  c.  35. 

"  Has  it  not,  before  this,  come  into  your  mind  that  if  while  you  live  yon  eiyqr 
yourself,  that  will  be  for  no  long  time ;  and  tiiat,  if  you  lose  the  present  day,  it  can  never 
return  to  you  after  you  are  dead  ?  *' — Plaut.  BaccA.  Acty.  sc.  2. 

"  Even  while  we  talk  in  careless  ease, 

Our  envious  minutes  wing  their  flight ; 
The  swift,  the  fleeting,  pleasure  seize, 

Nor  trust  to-morrow  s  doubtful  light." — Hob.  1. 1.  oarm.  11. 

"  Happy  the  man,  and  he  alone, 

Who,  master  of  himself,  can  say. 
To-day  at  least  hath  been  my  own. 

For  I  have  clearly  lived  to-day : 
Then  let  to-morrow's  clouds  arise, 
Or  purer  suns  o'erspread  the  cheerful  skies." — Hob.  1.  m.  earm.  29. 

"  O  rather  cultivate  the  joys  of  sense. 
And  crop  the  sweeto  which  youth  and  health  dispense ; 
Give  the  light  hours  to  banquets,  love,  and  wine  : 
These  are  the  zests  of  life,  and  these  are  mine  I 
Dust  and  a  shade  are  all  you  soon  must  be : 
Live  then,  while  yet  you  may.     Time  presses — See  ! 
Even  while  I  speak,  the  present  is  become 
The  past,  and  lessens  still  life's  little  sum." — Pebs.  saL  y.  y.  151. 

^'  Virtue,  Philosophy,  and  Justice  !  what  are  they  but  mere  empty  sounds  ?    Oar 
only  happiness  consists  in  good  living  !  to  do  everything  we  please ;  %nd  to  enjoy  one's 
patrimony.     This  is  to  live  ;  this  is  to  remember  that  we  are  mortal :  tbA  day  fleets  firom 
us,  and  life  irrecoverably  pas^eth  away." — Senbo.  ^t  133. 
"  Liber,  thou  joy  of  all  thy  friends, 
Worthy  to  five  in  endless  pleasure. 
While  l^yen  and.  fools  puKsne  tbeir  oncU^ 
{jet  misttk  ^ad  |rae4om  be  thy  treadima. 
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Delay  no  pressing  appetite, 

And  sometimes  stir  np  lazy  nature  ; 
Of  age  the  enyions  censnre  slight, 

What  pleasure's  made  of,  'tu  no  matter. 
He  that  lives  so  but  to  his  prime, 
Wisely  doubles  his  short  time." — ^Mibt.  1.  Tin.  epi^.  77* 

88.  Be  not  deceived  :  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners. 

'*  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners." — Menakd. 

"Fathers,  though  otiherwise  assured  of  the  g^od  disposition  of  their  children, 
forget  not  to  warn  them  against  the  company  of  wicked  men ;  knowing  that  as  the  con- 
verse with  the  good  must  exercise  and  improve  every  virtue,  so  to  associate  with 
the  bad  must  prove  no  less  pernicious  and  baneful.  And  to  this  purpose  also  the 
poet  (Theognis) — 

'  Although  unconscious  of  the  pleasing  charm, 

The  mind  still  bends  where  friendship  points  the  way ; 
Let  virtue  then  thy  partner's  bosom  warm, 
Xicst  vice  should  lead  thy  soflen'd  soul  astray.'  " 

X£N.  Memorab,  1. 1.  c.  2. 
"  Hold  no  converse  with  profligate  men." — Plaut.  IVinum,  Act.  ii.  sc.  2. 

42.  So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.     It  is  sown  in  corruption ;  it 
is  raised  in  incorruption. 

"  K  having  left  the  body  you  should  ascend  to  the  free  esther,  you  will  be  an  im- 
mortal god,  incorruptible  and  no  more  subject  to  death." — Ptthao.  Jiur.  carm,  v.  70. 

'*  The  souls  of  those  who  are  dead  msike  no  shadow." 

Plut.  de  wr.  nam,  vind.  c.  22. 

^'  A  day  will  come  after  death,  which  shall  raise  ub  again  to  light." 

Sevec.  epUi.  36. 

50.  Now  this  I  say,  brethren,  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God :  neither  doth  corruption  inherit  incorruption. 

Flesh  and  blood  signifies  that  state  of  growing,  feeding,  corruptible  bodies  which 
we  carry  about  with  us.  Homer  describes  the  immortality  of  the  gods  as  exempt  from 
such  necessities. 

"  They  eat  no  meat,  nor  drink  wine ;  therefore  they  have  no  blood,  and  are  called 
immortal."— HoM.  11.  1.  v.  v.  341. 

53.  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruptiony  and  this  mortal  must 
put  on  immortality. 

"  I  will  retire  where  no  one  can  forbid  me  to  live,  and  put  off  my  last  garment, 
this  paltry  body  of  mine." — Epict.  1. 1.  c.  25. 

*'  This  very  thing  which  the  multitude  call  death,  is  the  beginning  of  immortality, 
and  the  birth  of  a  future  life ;  bodies  being  corrupted  by  the  verv  law  and  time  of  their 
existence,  but  the  soul  being  recalled  to  her  proper  place  and  life.  — Mai.  Tyr.  dm.  25. 
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7.  So  that  contrariwiBe  ye  ought  rather  to  forgive  him^  and  comfort  itsr, 
lest  perhaps  such  a  one  shotild  be  swallowed  up  with  oyermucli 
sorrow. 

"  Has  onj  man  erred  tmwillinglj  ?  He  meets  witb  pardon  instead  of  pnnisluneni 
Is  there  a  man  who  has  devoted  himself  to  what  appeared  the  tme  interest  of  nis  connfsy, 
but  in  some  instances  has  shared  the  general  (^dsappointment  ?  Justice  requires  that 
instead  of  reproaching  and  reviling  such  a  man,  we  diionld  condole  with  him." 

Demosth.  de  eorom. 

14.  Now  thanks  be  unto  God,  which  always  causeth  ns  to  triumph  in 
Christy  and  maketh  manifest  the  sayonr  of  his  knowledge  by  us  in  eyety 
place. 

16.  For  we  are  nnto  God  a  swQet  savonr  of  Christ,  in  them  that  are  sayed, 

and  in  them  that  perish : 
16.  To  the  one  toe  are  the  sayonr  of  death  nnto  death ;  and  to  the  other 

the  sayonr  of  life  nnto  life.     And  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ? 

Eisner  says  the  apostle  appears  in  these  words  to  refer  to  the  sacrifices,  and  to  the 
odonrs  arising  from  the  incense  and  flowers,  which  accompanied  the  triumphs  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  these  he  says  might  well  he  called  the  savonr  of  death  to  those 
captives  who  after  forming  part  of  the  procession  were  led  awaj  to  execution. 

"At  the  triumph  of  Emilias  the  temples  were  set  open  and  adorned  with 
garlands,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  smoke  of  incense." — Plut.  jiEmil,  c  32. 

"Whichever  waj  thon  shalt  tnm,  thou  shalt  receive  applause  from  thy  sahjects, 
as  the  strewed  flowers  on  every  side  cover  the  way.  The  soldier  will  have  his  brow 
girt  with  the  laurel  of  Phoebus,  and  will  sing  lo  Triumphe." — Ov.  TrisL  L  iv.  eleg.  2. 

"  Those  who  have  triumphs,  and  who  on  that  account  keep  the  generals  of  the 
enemy  alive  a  longer  time,  in  order  that,  while  they  are  led  in  triumph,  the  Roman  people 
may  enjoy  a  noble  spectacle  and  behold  the  frnitis  of  victory ;  nevertheless,  when  they 
begin  to  turn  their  chariot  from  the  Forum  towards  the  Capitol,  order  them  to  be  taken 
back  to  prison,  and  the  same  dav  brings  to  the  conquerors  the  end  of  their  authority,  and 
to  the  conquered  the  end  of  then'  lives." — Cic.  tfi  Ferr.  vi.  c.  30. 

"  Are  all  hearers  benefited  by  what  they  hear  ?  or  will  you  find  some  benefited 
and  some  injured  P  Both.  Then  those  who  hear  prudently  are  benefited,  and  those  who 
hear  unskilfrdly  are  hurt  ?     It  is  so." — Epigt.  L  n.  c.  24. 

2  CORINTHIANS  III. 

15.  But  even  unto  this  day,  when  Moses  is  read,  the  vail  is  upon  their 
heart. 

16.  Nevertheless  when  it  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  vail  shaU  be  taken 
away. 

*'  It  seems  to  me  that,  as  Homer  says  of  Minerva,  that  she  removed  the  mist  from 
before  the  eyes  of  Diomede,  '  That  he  might  clearly  see  both  gods  and  men ; '  So  must 
he  in  the  first  place  remove  from  your  soul  the  mist  that  now  is  present  there, 
and  then  apply  those  things  through  which  you  may  know  both  good  and  evil." 

Plat.  Alcib,  n.  c.  13. 
18.     But  we  all,  with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  are  changed  mto  the  same  image  from  glory  to  gloiy,  even  as  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 
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"  Weak  and  frail,  we  subsist,  as  it  were,  by  intervals  :  let  ns  set  our  minds,  then, 
upon  the  things  that  are  eternal :  let  as  admire  the  nniversal  forms  of  things  on  high,  and 
Qod  in  the  midst  odT  them." — Sensc.  ^t  58. 


2  CORINTHIANS  V. 

4.  For  we  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being  burdened :  not  for 
that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  that  mortality  might  be 
swallowed  up  of  life. 

"  The  youthful  resture  of  flesh."— Bump.  Here.  fur.  v.  1269. 

"  My  soul  seemeth  to  vaticinate  and  presage  its  approaching  dismission  from  its 
prison." — Plut.  Sympoa,  1.  ii.  c.  27. 

''  Dandamis,  the  Indian  gymnosophist,  said  to  Alexander  that  when  ha  died  he 
should  part  without  reluctance  from  his  body,  as  from,  a  disagreeable  companion." 

Arr.  JSxped.  Alex.  1.  yii.  c.  2. 

^'  Do  you  think  that  a  man  who  has  been  well  exercised,  and  who  has  strenuously 
laboured  with  his  body,  would  be  disturbed  because  his  garments  were  torn,  and  would 
not  willingly  throw  his  garments  away,  and  deliver  his  body  to  the  air,  the  naked  to  the 
naked,  and  the  fr^e  to  the  free  ?  ^d  what  else  do  you  think  this  skin,  these  bones, 
and  this  flesh  are  to  the  soul,  than  a  daily  robe,  and  slender  and  effeminate  rags,  of 
which  the  worthy  soul  desires  to  be  divested  with  the  utmost  celerity." 

Max.  TTR.<;iM.41. 

^'  When  we  are  emancipated  from  the  bonds  of  the  body,  then  indeed  we  shall 
begin  to  live ;  for  this  present  life  is  reaUy  death." — Cio.  Tu9c.  L  i«  c  31. 


2  COMNTHIANS  VI. 
12.  Ye  are  not  straitened  in  us,  but  ye  are  straitened  in  your  own  bowels. 

"  We  squeeze  ourselves,  we  straiten  ourselves ;  that  is,  our  own  principles  straiten 
ns." — Epiot.  1.  L  c.  25. 

15.  And  what  i^oncord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?  or  what  part  hath  he  that 
believeth  with  an  infidel  ? 

^'  Virtue  can  have  no  fellowship  with  wickedness  in  the  same  breast." 

QuiKTiL.  L  xn.  c.  1. 

2  CORINTHIANS  VIII. 

8.     To  their  power,  I  bear  record,  yea,  and  beyond  their  power  they  were 
willing  of  themselves. 

Lucian  says  of  the  Christians, — 

'*  Whenever  any  cunning  impostor  applies  to  them,  who  understands  the  proper 
trick,  he  finds  it  an  easy  matter  to  I^ekI  these  simple  people  by  the  nose,  and  very  soon  to 
become  a  rich  man  at  their  expense." — Be  mort.  Fereg.  c.  13. 

12.  For  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  accordiug  to  that  a 
man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath  not. 

"  These  waft  to  Jove,  in  od'rous  flames,  a  prayer. 
And  call  for  blessings  on  the  royal  pair ; 
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With  slaogbter'd  Yictdms'  entrails  those  i^ipeaoe 

The  gods  ;  nor  will  Sabsean  smoke  displease. 

If  a  pnre  heart  direct  the  pious  vows, 

And  the  strong  gate  is  deck'd  with  flow'ring  bonghs." 

Stat.  Theb.  L  n.  y.  244. 

'*  The  gods  are  not  dissatisfied  when  they  are  worshipped  by  eyerj  one  to  the  best 
of  his  ability."— Plik.  Hid.  ngi.  1. 1.  dedicat. 

See  notes  on  Mark  zii*  48. 

2  CORINTHIANS  IX. 

7.  Every  man  according  as  he  pnrposeth  in  his  heart,  9o  let  Aim  ffioe  ;  not 
gmdgingly,  or  of  necessity :  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giyer. 

"  The  liberal  man  gives  freely  and  without  grudging ;  and  from  the  pure  love  of 
what  is  beautifril  and  virtnous.  He  will  give  and  spend  on  things  on  which  ke  ought, 
and  as  much  afl  he  ought ;  and  will  act  thus  wilHngly  and  with  pleasure." 

Arist.  Btk,  I.  IV.  c.  1. 
Cyrus  says  :— 

^  I  give  you  what  you  ask,  and  am  more  obliged  to  you  for  askiBg  ii  iiian  yea 
are  to  me  for  the  gift :  so  much  do  I  desire  to  gratify  and  please  you." 

Xbk.  Cynip,  L  T.  c  1. 

2  CORINTHIANS  XH. 

2.  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ  above  fourteen  years  ago,  (whether  in  the 
body,  I  cannot  tell ;  or  whether  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell :  God 
knoweth :)  such  an  one  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven. 

8.  And  1  knew  such  a  man,  (whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  I 
cannot  tell :  God  knoweth  ;) 

4.  How  that  he  was  caught  up  into  paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable  words, 
which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter. 

**  I  chanced  to  meet  a  certain  bald-headed  long-nosed  Gblilaean,  who  had  laounted 
into  the  third  heaven  and  had  learnt  most  excellent  things.  He  renovated  me  by 
water,  delivered  me  from  the  realms  of  ungodliness,  and  led  me  into  the  path  of  tiM 
blessed." — Lucun.  Philop,  c.  12. 

'*  Though  you  may  have  been  raised  aloft  with  jonx  toacber,  and  been  initiaited  into 
the  unutterable  things." — Ibid.  c.  14. 

2  CORINTHIANS  XIIL 

6.  Examine  yourselves,  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith  ;  prove  your  own 
selves. 

"Examine  well  yourself:  make  diflTerent  scrutinies  and  observations;  but  more 
especially  consider  this,  whether  you  have  made  progress  in  philosophy,  or  in  life  itself— in 
knowledge,  or  in  praciioe." — Ssnec.  epkt,  16. 

8.  We  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth, 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  seem  better,  and  even  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  truth,  to 
oppose  the  opinions  even  of  our  friends  ;  for  both  being  dear  to  us  it  is  right  to  give 
the  preference  to  truth.*' — Aristot.  Eth,  1.  L  c.  6. 

''  I  cannot,  when  I  see  one  thing  to  be  the  principal  and  nv>8t  excellent,  declare 
another  thing  to  be  so,  in  order  to  gain  &your." — wicr.  1.  ii.  c.  28. 
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GALATIANS  1. 
10.  If  I  yet  pleased  men  I  should  not  be  the  servant  of  Christ. 

"  If  ever  yon  turn  your  attention  to  externals,  so  as  to  please  any  one,  be  assnrecl 
yon  have  mined  your  scheme  of  life." — Epict.  Enchir,  c.23. 

**  These  precepts  I  would  have  you  treasure  up  in  your  mind  that  you  may  despise 
the  vain  pleasure  that  accrues  from  the  approbation  of  the  world.  Many  praise  you ;   brrtk>;^ 
are  you  satisfied  with  yourself,  if  you  are  what  they  take  you  for  and  applaud  ?     Let 
your  goodness  be  approved  within." — Sbnec.  epUt,  7. 

20.  Behold,  before  God,  I  lie  not. 

'*  I  call  to  witness  all-seeing  Jove." — Soph.  Antig,  v.  184. 

"I  call  great  Jove  to  ^witness  that  I  will  speak  the  truth." — Ibip.  Trachin,  v.  399. 


GALATIANS  m. 

1.  0  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched  you,  that  ye  should  not  obey 
the  truth,  before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evidently  set  forth, 
crucified  among  you  ? 

"  There  was  formerly  in  Pontus  a  people  called  Thebans,  who  were  very  dan- 
gerous to  all  whom  they  looked  upon :  to  whomsoever  their  eye,  or  their  breath,  or  their 
speech  could  reach,  they  were  sure  to  fall  sick  and  pine  away.  Merchants  who  traded 
thither  for  slaves,  were  especially  exposed  to  this  evil." — Plut.  Stfmpos,  1.  v.  qu.  7. 

*'  You  have  certainly  been  bewitched,  or  have  suffered  some  great  evil." 

Aristoph.  Tkeamopk.  v.  540. 

28*  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there 
is  neither  male  nor  female :  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 

**  Though  he  be  a  slave,  yet  he  is  made  of  the  same  flesh ;  for  no  man  is  ever  a 
slAte  by  nature." — Philbm.  comp.  Menand,  et  Fkilem, 


GALATIANS  IV. 

16.  I  bear  you  record,  that  if  it  had  been  possible,  ye  would  have  plucked 
out  your  own  eyes,  and  have  given  them  to  me. 

Dandamis,  wishing  to  ransom  his  friend  Amizoces,  and  having  been  already 
despoiled  of  all  his  goods,  the  Sarmates  promised  to  release  his  friend  if  he  would 
redeem  him  with  his  eyes. 

"  Dandamis  instantly  offered  his  eyes  to  be  plucked  out.  Which  being  done,  and 
the  Sarmates  having  thus  received  their  ransom,  he  took  Amizoces  by  the  Arm,  went 
•iway  leaning  on  him,  and  thus  both  together  swam  across  the  river  to  their  camp. 

''  Amizoces,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  the  brave  Dandamis  wandering  about  with- 
out his  eyes,  afterwards  put  out  his  own." — Lucian.  ToiBwr,  c.  39. 

"  The  gods  desert  me  sir,  but  I  do  love  you  more  than  mine  own  eyes." 

Tbb.  Adelph.  Act.  iv.  so.  5. 

"  Quintus,  if  'tis  thy  wish  And  will  * 

Tfha*  I  should  owe  my  eyes  to  thee, 
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Or  anything  that's  dearer  still, 

If  aught  that's  dearer  there  can  he ; 
Then  roh  me  not  of  that  I  prize. 

Of  the  dear  form  that  is  to  me 
Oh  !  £Eir,  &r  dearer  than  mj  eyes. 

Or  aught,  if  dearer  aught  can  be." — Gatul.  earm,  82. 

26.  But  Jerusalem  which  is  above  is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  ns  alL 

"  To  us  alone  of  all  the  Greeks  it  is  given  to  call  Athena  awr  none  and  our  h&a 
and  our  mother." — ^IsocR.  pcMegyr,  c.  4. 


GALATIANS  V. 

16.  But  if  ye  bite  and  deyour  one  another,  take  heed  that  ye  be  not  con- 
sumed one  of  another. 

'*  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  wisdom  ....  kick  and  push  at  one  another 
as  with  iron  horns  and  hoo&,  and  perish  through  their  own  insatieiy." 

Plat,  de rep.  L ix.  clO. 

"  It  is  no  principle  of  humanity  that  makes  men  bite  and  revfle  each  other." 

Emct.  L  n.  c.  22. 

17.  For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the 
flesh :  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other :  so  that  ye  cannot 
do  the  things  that  ye  would. 

"  Nearchus  taught  the  maxims  of  Plato,  That  pleasure  is  the  greatest  incentiTe  to 
evil ;  that  the  greatest  hurden  and  calamity  to  the  soul  is  the  hody,  from  -which  she 
cannot  disengage  herself,  hut  hy  such  a  wise  use  of  reason  as  shall  even  separate  her  from 
all  corporeal  passions." — Plut.  Cat,  Maj,  c.  2. 

26.  Let  us  not  he  desirous  of  vain  glory,  provoking  one  another,  envying 
one  another. 

*'  An  inordinate  passion  for  glory  is  to  be  guarded  against;  for  it  deprives  us  of 
liberty,  the  only  prize  for  which  men  of  elevated  sentiments  ought  to  contend.  We  should 
likewise  be  fr^e  from  all  disorders  of  the  mind,  from  all  violent  passion  and  fear,  as  well 
as  voluptuousness  and  auger." — Cic.  de  off,  1. 1.  c.  20. 

** In  other  days. 

This  boundless  avarice  of  a  few  for  praise, 

This  fruntic  rage  for  names  to  grace  a  tomb. 

Has  whelm'd  whole  countries  in  one  general  doom." 

JuY.  Sat.  n.  V.  142. 


GALATIANS  VI. 

2.    Bear  ye  one  another's  hurdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ. 
6.    Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word  communicate  unto  him  that 
teacheth,  in  all  good  things. 

*'  When  Peregrinus  was  in  prison,  several  came  from  different  cities  in  Asia,  as 
deputies  from  the  Christians  in  those  parts,  to  offer  their  assistance,  to  be  his  advocates 
on  his  trial,  and  to  comfort  him.  For  these  people,  in  all  such  cases  were  the  interest  of 
the  whole  oommuniiy  is  concerned,  are  inconceivably  alert  and  active,  sparing  neither 
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trouble  nor  expense.  Accordingly  Peregrinns,  by  bis  imprisonment,  amassed  money  to  a 
large  amount,  in  consequence  of  tbe  presents  that  were  sent  him,  and  raised  a  considerable 
income  from  it." — Lucian.  de  mort,  Feregr,  c.  13. 

"  YHien  you  say  to  your  son,  *  The  man  who  gives  anything  to  his  friend,  or  re- 
lieves the  burden  of  ms  neighbour's  poverty,  is  a  fool,'  you  are,  in  fact,  teaching  him  to 
rob  and  cheat,  and  to  get  riches  by  any  crime." — Juv.  Sat,  xiv.  v.  235. 

8.  For  if  a  man  think  himself  to  he  something,  when  he  is  nothing,  he 
deceiveth  himself. 

"  If  my  sons,  when  they  grow  up,  think  themselves  to  be  something  when  they  are 
nothing,  reproach  them  for  it." — Plat.  Apol,  8ocr,  c.  33. 

"  Whoever  is  ignorant  what  he  is,  and  wherefore  he  was  bom,  will  wander  up  and 
down,  deaf  and  blind,  supposing  himself  to  be  somebody,  while  he  is,  in  reality,  nobody." 

Epict.  1.  u.  c.  24. 

4.     But  let  every  man  prove  his  own  work,  and  then  shall  he  have  rejoicing 
in  himself  alone,  and  not  in  another. 

"  Be  not  angry  with  other  men,  knowing  that  you  have  a  mind  as  others  have  in 
your  own  breast,  and  deeds  also  :  of  all  men's  deeds  some  are  better  and  some  worse ;  and 
none  are  wise  in  all  respects." — Theoon.  v.  893. 

7.     Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap. 

"  The  sower  of  the  seed  is  surely  the  author  of  the  whole  harvest  of  mischief." 

Dbmosth.  de  coron. 

9.  And  let  us  not  he  weary  in  well  doing  :  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap, 
if  we  faint  not. 

*'  As  one  swallow  does  not  make  spring,  nor  one  day,  so  neither  does  one  day,  nor 
a  little  time,  make  a  man  blessed  and  happy." — Aristot.  Eth.  1. 1.  c.  7. 

17.  From  henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me,  for  I  bear  in  my  body  the 
marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

"  At  Tarichea  was  a  temple  of  Hercules,  to  which  if  any  slave  fled  for  refuge  and 
submitted,  in  testimony  of  his  consecrating  himself  to  the  service  of  the  god,  to  be  marked 
with  certain  sacred  characters,  no  one  was  suffered  to  molest  him." — Hdt.  1.  n.  c.  113. 

See  notes  on  1  E[ings  zviii.  28. 
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EPHESIANS  II. 


1.    Dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 

**  He  is  a  demagogue  among  the  dead  on  earth,  and  is  chief  of  the  sconndrelisia 
there." — Abistoph.  Man,  v.  418. 

''  We  are  all  wonderMl  j  afraid  of  bodily  death,  and  use  every  means  in  our  power 
to  avoid  it ;  but  a  dead  soul  gives  us  no  oonoern." — Epigt.  1. 1.  c.  5. 

''  Unnatural  debauchees,  dead  to  their  own  evils.*' — Ibid.  L  n^  o.  20. 

''  Many  things  chain  us  down ;  many  things  enfeeble  us ;  we  have  been  Idng  dead 
in  sin :  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  wash  and  be  clean ;  for  we  are  not  stained,  bnt  infected*' 

S£NEC.  epial.  59. 

"  These  belly-mongers  are  to  be  ranked,  not  among  men,  but  with  the  heatta ;  and 
some  of  them  not  even  among  animals,  but  with  the  dead." — Ibid,  epiit.  60. 

20.  Ye  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophetSi  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner  s/one  ; 

21.  In  whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed  together  groweth  into  an  holy 
temple  in  the  Lord. 

"  Do  you  imagine  that  strong  buildings  are  bound  and  firmly  held  together  by  tlie 
mutual  adherence  of  the  stones  of  which  they  consist :  and  that  if  you  in  any  respect 
destroy  this  harmonious  arrangement  yon  dissolve  the  whole ;  but  that  the  whole  of  life 
does  not  derive  its  safety  from  its  parts  conspiring  into  union  with  each  other." 

Max.  Ttr.  dis9.  5. 

''  We  must  consider  that  we  are  bom  for  the  good  of  the  whole  :  human  societj 
resembles  a  vaulted  roof  of  stone,  which  would  soon  £Edl  unless  prevented  by  one  stonQ 
supporting  another." — Sekeo.  epUL  95. 


EPHESIANS  m. 
16.  Strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man. 

"  O  beloved  Pan,  and  all  ye  other  gods  of  this  place,  grant  me  to  become  beautify 
in  the  inner  man,  and  that  whatever  outward  things  I  have  may  be  at  peace  with  those 
within."— Plat.  Fhofdr.  c.  64. 

20.  Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that 
we  can  ask  or  think. 

"  Full  oft  the  gods  with  power  supreme 
Have  brought  the  wished  event  to  birth,  ^ 

Beyond  the  utmost  hope  or  dream 
Of  the  short-sighted  sons  of  earth." — Pind.  Olymp.  xni.  v.  116. 


EPHESIANS  IV. 

14.  That  we  henceforth  be  no  more  children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine. 
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"  If  you  have  not  acquired  that  skill  and  ability  which  may  suffice  to  make  yon  a 
good  stoic,  you  will  be  led  about  by  the  nose  at  every  body's  pleasure,  and  no  reed  will 
be  more  easily  shaken  about  by  every  blast  or  faint  breath  of  wind.*' 

LucuN.  HermoUm.  c.  68. 

24.  And  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness. 

"  Evil,  of  necessity,  moves  round  this  mortal  nature  and  this  region.  "Wherefore 
we  ought  to  endeavour  to  fly  hence  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  this  flight  consists  in 
resembling  God  as  much  as  possible,  and  this  resemblance  in  becoming  just  and  holy  with 
wisdom."— Plat.  TkeateU  c.  25. 

26.  Be  ye  angry  and  sm  not.    Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath. 

"  With  respect  to  being  angry,  if  we  are  vehemently  or  remissly  disposed  towards 
it,  we  are  badly  affected ;  but  if  moderately,  we  are  well  affected." — Aristot.  Eth,  1.  ii.  c.  6. 

"  To  subdue  one's  inclinations,  to  master  one's  angry  feelings,  to  be  moderate  in 
the  hour  of  victory,  these  are  actions  which  raise  men  into  the  likeness  of  gods." 

Cic.  ffo  Marcel,  o.  3. 

"  When  we  hear  of  anything  that  has  been  done  with  clemency,  with  humanity, 
with  justice,  especially  in  a  time  of  anger,  with  what  ardour  are  we  inflamed  to  love  the 
author  of  such  actions." — Ibid. 

The  Pythagoreans  required  all  members  of  their  society  who  happened  to  have 
auy  difference  wii£  each  other,  to  give  tokens  of  reconciliation  before  the  sun  went  down. 
Perhaps  some  allusion  to  a  custom  of  this  kind  is  intended  in  the  following  verse  of 
Homer : — 

<<  Though  be  should  restrain  his  wrath  on  the  same  day,  yet  he  will  cherish  it 
afterwards."—//.  1. 1.  v.  81. 

"  We  are  to  imitate  the  Pythagoreans,  who,  if  at  any  time  they  were  so  carried 
away  by  anger  as  to  reproach  and  revile  each  other,  yet  before  the  sun  went  down  they 
would  shake  hands,  embrace  each  other,  and  become  good  friends  again." 

Plut.  defrai.  amor,  c.  17. 

"  If  any  offence  has  been  given  at  a  feast,  we  ought  to  make  light  of  it,  and  leave 
our  anger  there,  by  no  means  treasuring  it  up  till  the  morrow. " — Luczan.  PrometA.  c.  2. 

29.  Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  but  that 
which  is  good  to  the  use  of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister  grace  unto  the 
hearers. 

"  Cyrus  was  of  opinion  that  he  should  better  inspire  men  with  respect  and  awe,  if 
he  himself  appeared  to  pay  so  great  a  respect  to  all,  as  never  to  say  or  do  anythig 
shameful  or  vile." — Xen.  (^op.  1.  viii.  c.  1. 

31.  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil-speak- 
ing, be  put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice  : 

32.  And  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another, 
even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you. 

I*  I  will  control  myself,  not  conceiving  violent  enmities  for  trifling  offences,  but 
dowly  indulging  anger  even  in  great  offences,  and  pardoning  involuntary  faults." 

Plat.  FAadr,  c.  8. 
'*  Away  with  all  anger  and  clamour." — Hob.  1.  in.  earm.  8. 


EPHESIANS  V. 
15.    See  then  that  ye  walk  circumspectly,  not  aa  fools,  but  as  wiaa. 
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'*  Ail  our  life-time  we  are  coiitiniiaUj  Btmnbling-;  yet  we  stop  not  for  this,  nor 
walk  more  circumspectly." — Senkc.  e^t  110. 

16.    Bedeeming  the  time,  because  the  days  are  evil. 

'*  Such  hours  as  have  hitherto  been  stolen  from  yon  nnawares,  or  have  slipped  fay 
inadyertently,  recollect,  and  for  the  fntnre,  turn  to  some  good  account.  Embrace  every 
honr;  the  stronger  hold  you  have  on  to-day  the  less  will  be  yoor  dependeiice  on 
to-morrow.     life,  however  unimproved,  still  glides  away." — Ssnec.  ^ut  1. 

"  To-morrow  with  its  cares  despise, 

And  make  the  present  hoar  yonr  own ; 
Be  swift  to  catch  it  as  it  flies. 

And  score  it  up  as  clearly  won." — ^HoB.  1.  L  earm.  9. 

''  Titus  reflecting  once  at  supper  that  he  had  done  nothing  for  anyone  that  day, 
broke  out  into  that  memorable  and  jnstly-admired  saying,  My  Mends,  I  have  lost  a  day.'* 

Suet.  IW.  c.8. 

22.    Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands,  as  unto  the  Liord. 

"  The  husband  ought  to  rule  over  the  wife,  not  as  a  master  over  that  which  he 
possesseth,  but  as  the  soul  governs  the  body,  by  a  natural  and  sympathetic  affectioiL." 

Plut.  Conj,  pracep,  c  33. 

"  Dido  shall  then  a  Dardan  lord  obey, 

And  lofty  Carthage  for  a  dower  convey." — ^ViBO.  -^.  1.  iv.  v.  103. 

28.    For  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head 
of  the  church :  and  he  is  the  saviour  of  the  body. 

"  This  is  the  greatest  safety  (oxDT^pwi),  when  the  wife  is  not  estranged  from  the 
husband."— EuRiP.  Med.  v.  14. 

25.  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  chnrch, 
and  gave  himself  for  it ; 

26.  That  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by 
the  word, 

Allusion  is  perhaps  intended  in  these  words  to  the  nuptial  purificaiioa:is  and 
lavements  customary  among  the  ancients. 

"  To  me  my  tears  are  in  place  of  nuptial  lavements." — Eubip.  Herc.Jwr.  v.  482. 

"  Lead  in  this  lady  and  prepare  the  bath,  and  heat  some  water,  and  spread  for  me 
and  for  her  the  nuptial  couch." — Abistoph.  Po*,  v.  843. 

"  By  fire  and  water  the  bride  is  wedded." — Ov.  lati.  1.  rv.  v.  792, 


EPHESIANS  VI. 

1.     Children,  ohey  your  parents  in  the  Lord  :  for  this  is  right. 

"  A  &kther  is  by  nature  adapted  to  rule  over  his  children,  and  progenitors  over 
their  children's  offspring,  and  kings  over  their  subjects ;  on  which  account  parents  are 
honoured."— Aeiotot.  Mh,  1.  vin.  c.  11. 

'*  It  is  not  possible  to  confer  adequate  honour  upon  the  gods  or  on  parents ;  for  no 
one  can  bestow  these  according  to  desert ;  but  he  who  pays  homage  to  them  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  appears  to  be  a  worthy  man."— Ibid.  c.  14. 

<*  My  father  calls ;  I  am  following  him,  obedient  to  his  orders.  I  am  dutifbl  to  my 
father  as  a  son  ought  to  be."— Plaut.  AmpUt,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

"  Daughters  can  never  take  too  much  care  of  their  parents :  whom  ought  we  to 
esteem  more  dear  to  us  than  these  ?  "—Ibid.  Stick,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
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**  A  son  never  ought  to  forget  the  reverenoe  he  owes  to  his  parents." 

QUINTIL.  1.  n.  c.  1. 

4.  And,  ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath  :  hut  hring  them 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

'*  Children  are  to  be  chastised ;  but  not  in  an  ignominous  manner,  with  incrolts,  so 
as  to  encourage  an  angry  feeling  in  them." — Plat,  de  leg,  1.  yii.  c.  4. 

'*  When  children  bestow  upon  their  parents  those  things  which  offspring  shonld 
bestow  on  those  by  whom  they  were  begotten,  and  parents  bestow  upon  children  those 
things  which  it  is  proper  to  bestow  upon  their  offspring,  then  the  mendship  between 
them  will  be  stable  and  worthy. — Aeistot.  Eth.  1.  viii.  c.  7. 

"  I  would  on  no  account  have  fathers  to  be  too  severe  and  rigorous  with  their 
children." — Plut.  de  lib.  educ.  c.  18. 

6.  Servants,  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  masters  according  to  the 
flesh,  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  singleness  of  your  heart,  as  unto  Christ. 

"  If  any  one  supposes  that  slavery  affects  the  whole  man  he  is  mistaken ;  the 
better  part  of  the  man  is  exempt  from  it.  The  body  of  a  slave  is  subject  to  his  master ; 
the  mind  is  under  a  different  law :  the  body  is  bought  and  sold ;  the  mind  cannot  be 
brought  into  slavery.  As  long  as  a  slave  yields  that  service  which  can  be  exacted  from 
him  it  is  a  duty ;  but  when  he  willingly  offers  that  which  he  coxdd  not  be  compelled  to 
do,  he  confers  a  benefit  upon  his  master." — Seneg.  de  Sentf.  1.  m.  c.  20. 

9.  And,  ye  masters,  do  the  same  things  unto  them,  forbearing  threaten- 
ing: knowing  that  your  Master  also  is  in  heaven;  neither  is  there 
respect  of  persons  with  him. 

**  Live  so  with  an  inferior  as  you  would  have  a  superior  live  with  you.  As  often 
as  you  think  on  the  power  you  have  over  a  servant,  reflect  on  the  power  your  master  has 
over  you.  Live  courteously  with  your  servant ;  vouchsafe  him  conference ;  admit  him 
to  counsel,  and  even  to  your  table." — Senec.  epist.  47. 

Plutarch  gives  the  following  summary  of  social  duties,  which  it  will  be  seen  are 
singularly  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  verses. 

"  We  ought  to  worship  the  gods,  to  honour  our  parents,  to  reverence  our  elders,  to 
obey  the  laws,  to  give  place  to  our  superiors,  to  love  our  friends,  to  be  discreet  towards 
our  wives,  to  be  land  and  affectionate  to  our  children,  and  not  to  be  harsh  towards  our 
servants." — Plot,  de  lib,  educ.  c.  10. 

16.     Fiery  darts. 

''  The  Peloponnesians  threw  darts  bearing  fire  into  the  trenches,  and  ignited  the 
faggots;  therel^  kindling  such  a  flame  under  Qie  walls* of  Platasa,  as  had  never  been 
seen  before." — Thuctd.  1.  n.  c.  76. 

"  The  T^rians  defended  themselves  with  darts,  and  cast  their  missives  bearing  fire 
at  their  points  mto  the  very  ship  of  the  Macedonians." — ^Abb.  exped.  Alex,  1.  n.  c.  21. 

Bochart  supposes  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  fiery  poison  with  which  the  darts  of 
the  andents  were  often  tipped ;  and  the  effects  of  which  could  not  be  checked  or 
extinguished.     Such  were  the  supposed  pestiferous  darts  of  Apollo. 

"  He  twanged  his  deadly  bow 
And  hissing  fly  the  embitter'd  darts  below." — HoM.  U,  1. 1.  v.  61. 
Ulysses  went  to  the  island  of  Ephyre, 

"  In  his  swift  bark,  seeking  some  pois'nous  drug, 
Wherewith  to  taint  his  brazen  arrows  keen, 
YHiich  drug,  through  fear  of  the  eternal  gods. 
Hub  refns'd ;  but  r^uiily  my  sire 
Ghkve  to  him,  for  he  loved  him  past  belief" 

Ibio.  Od^,  1. 1.  T.  260. 
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22.    But  if  I  live  in  the  flesh,  this  is  the  fruit  of  my  labour ;  yet  what  I 

shall  choose  I  wot  not. 
28.     For  I  am  in  a  straight  betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to 

be  with  Christ :  which  is  far  better. 

**  The  fellowship  between  soul  and  body  is  not,  as  I  earnestly  and  Bolenmlj 
affirmed,  better  than  the  dissolution  of  it." — Plat,  de  leg,  1.  viii.  c.  1. 

"  It  is  a  grievous  thing  to  be  so  mixed  up  with  the  body  as  to  have  no  power  of 
release  or  escape  from  it ;  for  it  is  better  for  the  mind  not  to  be  with  the  body,  as  is  said 
and  assented  to  by  many." — ^Aristot.  de  anim.  1. 1.  c.  3. 

"  Is  death  an  evil  to  us  ?  Are  not  we  relations  of  Qod :  and  did  not  vre  come 
from  Him  ?  Suffer  us  to  go  back  thither  irom  whence  we  came  :  suffer  ns  at  length  to 
be  delivered  from  these  fetters  that  chain  and  weigh  us  down." — ^Epict.  1. 1.  c.  9. 

"  We  ought  to  weep  over  the  new-bom  infants,  upon  whom  evil  is  to  come,  but 
those  dying  and  ceasing  from  their  labours  we  should  send  forth  from  their  homes  vrith 
rejoicings  and  congratulations." — Plut.  de  aud,  poet,  c.  14. 

"  O  thou  who  know'st  the  wants  of  human  kind, 
Vouchsafe  me  health  of  body,  healdi  of  mind : 
A  soul  prepared  to  meet  the  frowns  of  fate. 
And  look  undaunted  on  a  friture  state ; 
That  reckons  death  a  blessing,  yet  can  bear 
Existence  nobly,  with  its  weight  of  care ; 
That  anger  and  desire  alike  restrains. 
And  counts  Alcides'  toils  and  cruel  paing 
Superior  far  to  banquets,  wanton  nights. 
And  all  the  Assyrian  monarch's  soft  del^hts." — Juv.  Sai.  x.  y.  356. 

As  the  followers  of  Christ  desire  to  depart  hence  that  they  may  be  with  him,  so 
the  heathen  philosophers  consoled  themselves  at  the  prospect  of  death  with  the  hope  of 
associating  with  poets  and  learned  men  who  had  gone  before  them.  See  notes  on 
Matt.  viii.  11,  and  Luke  zvi.  22. 

*'  Cercidas,  when  he  was  about  to  die,  said  that  he  hoped  to  meet  in  a  fotnre  life 
Pythagoras  the  philosopher,  Hecatesus  the  historian,  Olympus,  and  the  poet  Honker ;  and 
when  he  had  said  this  his  spirit  fled." — MhUJX.  Far.  kUi.  1.  xm.  c.  19. 
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5.    Let  this  mind  be  in  jou»  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus. 

"His  mind  was  perfect,  being  advanced  to  that  height,  above  which  there  is 
nothing  perfeoi;  but  the  mind  of  God :  a  part  whereof  condescended  to  dwell  even  in  this 
mortal  breast ;  which  is  never  more  divine,  than  when  it  reflects  upon  its  own  mortahty." 

SsirEC.<^^.  120. 

13.  For  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure. 

"  It  was  a  saying  of  Psammo,  an  Egyptian  philosopher  whom  Alexander  the  Ghreat 
went  to  hear,  that  all  men  are  governed  by  (5od ;  for  in  everything,  that  which  rules  and 
governs  is  divine." — Plut.  Al^.  c.  27. 

27.  Sorrow  upon  sorrow. 

''  A  Gireek  sailor  has  come  to  me  bringing  me  tears  upon  tears." 

Eusip.  Helen,  v.  194. 
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8.  I  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus,  my  Lord  :  for  whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and 
do  count  them  but  dung,  that  I  may  win  Christ. 

'*  The£(e  people  bow  the  knees  to  their  oracified  sophist,  and  live  in  conformity  to 
bis  l8tWS«  All  things  else  they  desjMse  in  the  lump,  holding  them  vain  and  worthless, 
without  having  a  sufficient  reason  for  being  attached  to  these  opinions/' 

LuciAN.  de  mort,  Peregr,  c.  13. 

**  I  have  persuaded  myself  from  my  youth  upwards,  both  by  the  precepts  of  many 
masters  and  by  much  reading,  that  there  is  nothing  in  life  greatly  to  be  desired,  except 
praise  and  honour,  and  that  while  pursuing  these  things  all  tortures  of  the  body»  all 
danger  of  death  and  banishment,  are  to  be  considered  but  of  smaU  importance." 

Cic.  pro  Jrchia,  c.  6. 

12.  Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were  already  perfect :  but 
I  follow  after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  I  am  ap- 
prehended of  Christ  Jesus. 

*'  Is  it  possible,  by  these  maxims  to  be  per^ci  ?  Impracticable ;  but  this  is  possible 
to  use  a  constant  endeavour  to  be  faultless," — Epict.  1.  iv,  c.  12. 

**  Things  not  earned  on  to  perfection  are  never  sure ;  they  frustrate  themselves, 
and  often  &11  to  decay  and  ruin.  This  must  certainly  be  the  case  where  perseverance  is 
withheld.  We  must  therefore  push  on,  and  strenuously  persevere,  for  more  remains  to 
come  than  we  have  yet  enoouQtered<"^S«NSO.  epUt.  71. 

14.  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

AUuaion  is  here  made  to  the  chariot  races  in  the  public  games. 

''  Some  men,  like  bad  racers,  abandon  their  designs,  when  they  are  arrived  even 
almost  at  the  end  of  their  course :  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  obtain  a  victory  against 
their  rivals,  by  exerting  in  that  very  moment  more  strenuous  efforts  than  before." 

PoLTB.  1.  XVI.  extr,  6. 

"  Thus,  from  the  goal  when  the  swift  chariot  flies. 
The  charioteer  Vie  bending  lash  applies, 
To  overtake  the  foremost  on  the  plain ; 
But  looks  on  aU  behind  him  with  disdain." — Hob.  1. 1.  Sat.  1. 

19.  Whose  god  is  their  belly :  who  mind  earthly  ib'ngs. 

"  The  belly  is  a  greedy  destructive  thing,  which  brings  many  evils  upon  mankind." 

HoM    Odyu.  1.  XVII.  V.  286. 
"  Men  who  measure  their  happiness  by  their  bellies." — Demosth.  de  coron, 

"  That  spendthrift  and  glutton,  bom  for  his  belly,  not  for  praise  and  glory !" 

Cic.  in  Fison,  c.  17. 

"  It  is  the  belly,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind  exist,  that  causes 
the  most  suffering  to  man." — Plik.  Hist  nat,  1.  xxvi.  c.  28. 

"  O  souls  bowed  down  to  earth,  and  void  of  aught  celestial !"— Pees.  Sat,  ii.  v.  61. 


PHILIPPIANS  IV. 
6.    Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men. 
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"A  mean  in  eyeryihing  is  best.  Modera4ion  is  to  be  observed  in  food,  in  drink, 
and  in  exercise." — Ptth.  Aur,  car.  v.  38. 

"  SxLcb  patience  !  O  ye  gods  !  such  moderation,  tranqnillity,  and  snbmisaian  under 
injnries ! "— Cic.  ThU,  x.  c.  3. 

**  In  adverse  honrs  an  equal  mind  maintain  ; 
Nor  let  your  spirits  rise  too  high, 
Though  Fortune  kindly  change  the  scene — 

Remember,  Dellius,  you  were  bom  to  die." — HoR.  1.  n.  earm.  3, 

''  There  is  a  mean  in  all  things :  there  are  certain  limits  within  or  beyond  of  whidi 
moral  rectitude  cannot  exist." — Hob.  1. 1.  SaJt  1. 

8.  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  art 
honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pnre,  whatso- 
ever things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  ht 
any  virtue,  and  if  there  he  any  praise,  think  on  these  thmgs. 

"It  becomes  us  to  endeavour  after  virtue,  and  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the 
noblest  sentiments  of  the  poets  and  other  wise  men,  if  they  have  said  anything^  that  justly 
deserves  esteem  and  admiration  :  for  as  we  see  the  industrious  and  prudent  bee  li^it  on 
every  fragrant  blossom,  and  suck  what  is  useful  from  it,  so  it  becomes  the  trae  lovers  of 
learning  to  be  ignorant  of  nothing  that  is  profitable,  but  gather  goodness  and  discretioii 
from  Idl  writers." — Isocb.  ad  Demon,  c.  6. 

"  Socrates  was  accustomed  to  enquire  and  discourse  continually  on  these  subjects 
— what  was  pious,  what  was  impious ;  what  honourable,  what  base ;  what  just,  wh&t 
unjust ;  what  wisdom,  what  folly ;  what  courage,  what  cowardice ;  what  a  state,  or 
political  community,  what  the  character  of  a  statesman,  a  politician  ;  what  the  govern- 
ment of  men,  what  the  character  of  one  equal  to  such  government.  It  was  on  tluese  and 
other  matters  of  the  same  kind  that  he  used  to  dissert ;  in  which  subjects  those  who 
were  knowing,  he  esteemed  men  of  honour  and  goodness ;  and  those  who  were  ignorant 
to  be  no  better  than  the  basest  of  slaves." — ^Xen.  8oc.  Mem,  L  i.  c.  1. 

11.  I  have  learned,  in  whatever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  he  content. 

"  I  would  be  able  to  say  to  Grod — Have  I  ever  accused  thee,  or  censured  thy  dis- 
pensations P  I  have  been  sick  because  it  was  thy  pleasure,  and  so  have  others ;  bnt  I 
wilHngly.  I  have  been  poor,  it  being  thy  wiQ  :  but  with  joy.  I  have  not  been  in  power, 
because  it  was  not  thy  will ;  and  power  I  have  never  desired.  Hast  thou  ever  seen  me 
out  of  humour  on  this  account  r  Have  I  not  always  approached  thee  with  a  cheerftil 
countenance,  prepared  to  execute  thy  commands  P  Ijet  death  overtake  me  -while  I  am 
thinking,  while  I  am  reading,  while  I  am  writing  such  things  as  these." — Epict.  1.  m.  c.  5. 
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COLOSSIANS  III. 
2.     Set  your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth. 

"  Soar  alofb ;  esfsranged  eveii  from  those  things  which  seem  most  necessary  and 
dear  to  yon.  Meditate  something  more  noble  and  snblime ;  that  blessed  day,  for  instance, 
-when  the  mysteries  of  natnre  shall  be  revealed  to  yon,  this  darkness  be  dispersed,  and 
the  light  break  in  npon  yon  on  every  side." — Senec.  episL  102. 

"  We  are  to  prepare  ourselves  for  comipnnion  with  the  gods ;  and  to  have  eternity 
always  in  view." — Ibid. 

11.  Where  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircum- 
cision,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free :  but  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all. 

The  *'  Scythian  "  is  mentioned  on  account  of  the  extreme  barbarity  and  cruelty  for 
which  that  people  was  notorious. 

**  Every  Scythian  drinks  the  blood  of  the  first  person  he  slays :  the  heads  of  all 
the  enemies  who  fall  by  his  hand  he  presents  to  the  king.  Some  of  them  sew  together 
portions  of  human  skin  and  convert  them  into  a  kind  of  shepherd's  garment.  Many  of 
them  take  the  whole  skin  of  a  man  and,  having  stretched  it  on  wood,  use  it  aa  a  cover- 
ing for  their  horses." — Hdt.  1.  iv.  c  64. 

"  What  tyrant.,  even  in  Scythia,  ever  behaved  with  such  crueltjr  P" 

(yic.  in  FitOH.  c.  8. 

16.  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom ;  teaching  and 
admonishing  one  another  in  pssdms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs, 
singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord. 

17,  And  whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  db  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  by  him. 

"  If  we  had  any  understanding,  ought  we  not,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  con- 
stantly to  sing  hymns,  and  speak  well  of  the  Deity,  and  rehearse  his  benefits  ?  Ought  we 
not,  whether  we  are  digging,  or  ploughing,  or  eating,  to  sing  the  hynm  to  God  ?  Great 
is  God,  who  has  supplied  us  with  these  instruments  to  till  the  ground !  Great  is  God 
who  has  given  us  hands,  a*  power  of  swallowing,  a  stomach ;  who  has  given  us  to 
grow  insensibly,  to  breathe  in  sleep." — Epict.  1. 1.  c.  16. 
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6.    Let  your  speech  be  alway  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt,  that  ye  may 
know  how  ye  ought  to  answer  every  man. 

"  Jests,  seafioned  with  Attic  salt." — Mart.  1.  in.  epiffr,  20. 

^'  The  salt  of  a  discourse  is  that  natural  seasoning  which  prevents  its  being  insipid ; 
and  which,  upon  deeper  reflection,  leaves,  at  it  were,  a  relish  upon  the  palate,  enlivens  the 
attention,  and  prevents  the  oration  from  creating  a  laugh.  And  as  salt,  though  pretty 
Hberally  sprinkled  upon  meat,  if  not  excessive,  affords  a  pleasing  relish :  so,  in  speaking, 
this  salt  has  somewhat  so  pleasing  that  it  raises  a  desire  of  hearing  more." 

QUINTIL.  1.  VI.  c.  3. 
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6.  That  no  man  go  beyond  and  defraud  his  brother  in  axiy  matter  :  becaose 
that  the  Lord  is  the  avenger  of  all  snch. 

*'  The  gods,  and  the  Deity,  will  look  to  him  who  prononnceB  an  nnrig-liteoas 
sentence."— Dkmosth.  defaU.  legai. 

"  With  respect  to  the  statement  that  God  is  not  merely  a  jndge,  bnt  an  aTenger, 
the  sense  of  religion  appears  to  be  strengthened  by  the  fear  of  immediate  pnnifthment 
which  awaits  the  offender." — Cic.  de  leg,  l.«.  c.  10. 

13.  But  I  would  not  have  you  be  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them 
which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others  which  have  no 
hope. 

"  Eternal  sorrow  what  avails  to  shed  ? 
Greece  honours  not  with  solemn  fasts  the  dead : 
Enough  when  Death  demands  the  dead,  to  pay 
The  tribute  of  a  melancholy  day." — Hom.  //.  1.  xix.  ▼.  228. 

''  Our  ^es  ought  not  to  be  dry  on  the  death  of  a  Mend ;  neither  should  iher 
stream :  it  is  decent  to  weep,  but  useless  to  bewail.  Let  us  consider  that  we  most  soon 
be  what  he  is  whom  we  now  bewail ;  and  perhaps^if  ihe  opinion  of  some  wise  men  be 
true  that  there  is  such  a  place),  he  whom  we  fondly  imagine  to  have  perished,  is  sent 
before  us  to  that  happy  mansion.'*— Sbnec.  epUt  68. 

"  If  there  be  any  place  for  the  manes  of  the  just ;  if,  as  philosophers  say,  great 
spirits  perish  not  with  the  body,  mayst  thou  rest  in  peace  0  Agricola  I  Recall  us  also 
from  weak  regrets  and  womanly  lamentations  to  the  contemplation  of  thy  virtaes,  for 
which  it  were  wrong  to  mourn  and  complain." — Tac.  Agrie,  c.  46. 

16.  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the 
Yoice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God :  and  the  dead  in 
Christ  shall  rise  first : 

"  By  the  custom  of  our  country  (says  Caius  Gracchus)  if  any  person  under  a  pro- 
secution for  a  capital  crime  did  not  appear,  an  officer  was  sent  to  his  door  in  the  morning 
to  summon  him  oy  sound  of  trumpet,  and  the  judges  would  never  pass  sentence  before 
BO  public  a  citation." — Plut.  C,  Oracck,  c.  3. 
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8.     But  let  nSy  who  are  of  the  day,  he  sober,  pntting  on  the  breastplate  of 
faith  and  love ;  and  for  an  helmet,  the  hope  of  salvation. 

"  Our  life  is  a  struggle." — Eurip.  Suppl,  v.  550. 

*'  Every  one's  life  is  a  warfare,  and  that  long  and  yarious." — Epict.  L  iu.  c.  24. 

'*  Our  condition  is  a  warfare,  and  such  a  one  wherein  no  rest,  no  leisure  time  is 
allowed.     Pleasures  are  in  the  first  place  to  be  subdued." — Senjbg.  epiit,  51. 

''  The  task  imposed  upon  us  is  hard  and  laborious ;  we  must  engage,  therefore,  as 
it  were  in  battle." — Ibid,  ep,  52. 

**  life  is  a  state  of  war."— Ibid.  ep.  96. 

**  I  am  pleased  with  that  simile  of  Sextius , — that,  as  an  army  forms  into  a  square 
when  an  attack  is  expected  from  an  enemy  on  every  side,  so  ought  a  wise  man  to  act ; 
he  must  draw  out  all  his  virtues  on  every  side ;  that  whenever  dnoger  threatens  he  may 
be  provided  with  a  defence." — Ibid.  ep.  59. 
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11.  Wherefore  comfort  yourselves  together  and  edify  one  another,  even  as 
also  ye  do. 

"  The  friendship  of  worthy  men  is  worthy,  and  is  mntnally  increased  by  mutual 
converse.  They  also  appear  to  become  better  by  energisdng  with  and  correctmg  each 
other.  For  they  mutually  express  those  things  with  which  they  are  mutually  delighted ; 
"whence  it  is  said  by  Theognis— From  good  men  what  is  good  is  learnt." 

Abistot.  lUh,  1.  IX.  c.  12. 

15.  See  that  none  render  evil  for  evil  unto  any  man.  * 

**  It  is  not  right  to  return  an  injury  or  to  do  evil  to  any  man,  however  much  one 
may  have  suffered  from  him." — Plat.  Criio,  c.  10. 

*'  A  good  man  will  pardon  an  injury,  provided  he  can  do  so  without  breach  of 
piety  and  fidelity." — Sbnec.  episL  81. 

"  Nature  has  commanded  justice  and  equity ;  and  by  her  appointment  it  is  more 
wretched  to  do  an  injury  than  to  suffer  one." — Ibid.  episL  95. 

17.  Pray  without  ceasing. 

"  Cease  not  to  pray ;  and  ask  particularly  for  wisdom,  a  sound  mind,  and  health  of 
body.  Fear  not  to  importune  a  gracious  God,  as  long  as  you  ask  not  for  any  foreign 
good  or  for  what  belongs  to  another  person." — Ibid,  epist,  10. 

18.  In  every  thing  giving  thanks. 

"  I  shall  never  be  wanting  in  my  acknowledgment«  to  the  gods ;  and  it  even 
troubleth  me  that  we  cannot  make  a  suitable  return  for  the  benefits  they  have  conferred 
upon  us." — Xen.  Mem,  Soc,  1.  rv.  c.  3. 

23.  I  pray  God  jour  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  blameless 
unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  whole  man  is  represented  by  the  Pythagoreans  and  Flatonist^  as  compounded 
of  spirit,  soul,  and  body. 

'*  It  is  the  property  of  a  man  to  have  a  life  consisting  of  three  parts ;  and  it  is  the 
property  of  a  mortal  to  have  a  life  that  consists  of  three  parts." — ^Aeistot.  Topic,  1.  v.  c.  4. 

"  Aristotle  is,  of  opinion  that  the  soul  is  the  first  actuality,  or  actual  being,  of  a 
natural  and  organic  body,  having  life  potentially." — Plut.  de placit,  phil,  1.  iv.  c.  2. 

"  It  is  the  common  opinion  that  man  is  of  a  compound  nature ;  but  those  who 
think  that  he  consists  of  two  parts  only  are  deceived ;  for  they  think  that  the  understanding 
is  in  some  way  or  other  a  part  of  the  soul ;  but  the  understanding  is  as  much  better  than 
the  soul  as  the  soul  is  better  than  the  body.  The  conjunction  of  the  soul  with  the  under- 
standing produces  reason,  but  with  the  body  passion." — Ibid,  defac,  in  orb,  lun,  c  28. 

There  are  Acherusian  abodes  in  which  neither  our  souls  nor  our  bodies  remain, 
but  certain  marvellous  pale  shades  or  images,  (simulacra)." 

LucRBT.  de  rer.  not,  I,  i.  ▼.  121. 

.ZElneas  thus  addresses  the  shade  of  his  &ther  :— 

"  Hail  sacred  parent !  Hail  again  paternal  ashes,  and  soul,  and  shade  !  (cineres, 
animasque,  umbrroque.") — ^Vibg.  -^.  1.  v.  v.  80. 
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4.  Neither  give  heed  to  flEibles  and  endless  genealogies,  which  minister 
questions,  rather  than  godly  edifying  which  is  in  &ith. 

"  While  we  neglect  and  are  ignorant  of  that  which  concerns  ourselves  vre  are  con* 
tinnally  searching  into  the  genealogies  of  others,  and  can  readily  tell  that  our  neigfabonr*s 
grandfather  was  no  better  than  a  base  and  servile  Syrian,  and  that  his  grandmother  was 
a  Thracian, — that  snch  an  one  is  in  debt  and  owes  three  talents^  and  is  in  arrear  moreoTer 
with  his  interest.  We  are  inquisitive  also  in  snch  matters  as  these — Whence  cazne  snch 
an  one's  wife  P  what  was  it  that  such  and  such  people  talked  of  when  they  were  alone 
together." — Plut.  de  curumt.  c.  2. 

"  Clodins,  in  his  emendations  of  chronology,  affirms  that  the  ancient  arGliives  of 
Rome  were  destroyed  when  Rome  was  sacked  by  the  Ghtnls,  and  that  those  ^which  are 
now  shown  were  forged  in  favour  of  some  persons  who  wanted  to  trace  their  lineage  fiv 
back,  and  to  deduce  it  from  the  most  illustrious  houses." — Plut.  Num,  c.  1. 

"  What  boots  it,  on  the  lineal  tree  to  trace, 
Through  many  a  branch,  the  founders  of  our  race, 
Time-honour'd  chiefs ;  if,  in  their  sight,  we  give 
A  loose  to  vice,  and  like  low  villains  live  ?" — Juv.  Sai,  vni*  v.  6. 

9.     The  law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  hut  for  the  lawless  and  dis- 
ohedient. 

"  Lawgivers  forbid  certain  invectives ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  proper  that  they 
should  also  forbid  cavilling.  The  elegant  and  Hberal  man  however,  will  so  conduct  him« 
self,  as  if  he  were  a  law  to  himself."— Abistot.  Eth,  1.  iv.  c.  8. 
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1.  I  exhort  therefore,  that,  first  of  all,  suppUcations,  prayers,  interces- 
sions, and  giving  of  thanks,  he  made  for  all  men ; 

2.  For  kings,  and/e^r  all  that  are  in  authority ; 

"  Send  perfumed  prayers  to  Jove,  that  Ca)sar  may 
Long  role  on  earth,  ere  he  heaven's  sceptre  sway.*' 

Mart.  1.  xhl  epigr.  4. 

8.  I  will  therefore  that  men  pray  everywhere,  lifting  up  holy  hands. 

"  The  best,  the  chastest,  the  most  sacred  and  pious  worship  of  the  gods,  is  to 
reverence  them  always  with  a  pnre,  perfect,  and  unpoUnted  mind  and  voice ; " 

Cic.  de  not.  deor.  1.  n.  c.  28. 

9.  In  like  manner  also,  that  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel, 
with  shamefacedness  and  sobriety : 

"  We  ought  to  make  women  sensible  that  they  are  esteemed  for  nothing  else  but 
the  appearance  of  a  decent,  and  modest,  and  discreet  behaviour." — Epict.  Enchir.  40. 

11.  Let  the  woman  learn  in  silence  with  all  subjection. 

12.  But  I  suflFer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp  authority  over  the 
man,  but  to  be  in  silence. 

"  Woman  thy  sex's  noblest  ornament 
Is  silence." — Soph.  Ajax^  v.  293, 
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'*  If  yon  wish  to  know  the  virtne  of  a  woman,  it  is  to  manage  well  the  aSairs  of 
ber  family,  to  keep  safe  the  things  in  the  house,  and  to  hearken  to  her  hoshand." 

Plat.  Men.  c.  iii. 

'*  It  is  the  part  of  a  good  wife,  Nicostrate,  not  to  be  superior  to  her  husband,  but 
to  obey  him.     A  woman  who  rules  her  husband  is  a  great  evil." — Phil£M.  apud  Sto6* 

'*  Numa  taught  the  Roman  matrons  to  be  sober,  and  accustomed  them  to  silence." 

Plut.  Comp.  lAfcurg,  c.  Num.  c.  3. 

M.  Porcius  Cato,  in  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  Oppian  law,  said : — 

"  Our  ancestors  thought  it  not  proper  that  women  should  perform  any,  even 
private  business,  without  a  director  ;  but  that  they  should  ever  be  under  the  control  of 
parents,  brothers,  or  husbands." — Liv.  1.  xxxiY.  c.  2. 

^'  Let  matrons  to  their  heads  inferior  be. 
Else  man  and  wife  have  no  equality," — Mabt,  1.  viii.  epig,  12. 

See  notes  on  Titus  ii.  5. 
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2.  Haying  their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron. 

*'  Rhadamanthus.     Take  off  your  clothes  that  I  may  examine  your  brand-marks. 
Cyniscus.  How  should  I  have  brand-marks  ? 

Bead.  As  many  evil  deeds  as  a  man  commits  in  his  life-time,  so  often, 

in  a  manner  imperceptible,  is  his  soul  seared  and  branded.'* — LuciAN.  CatapL  c.  24. 

**  Lucius  Piso,  the  foulest,  the  most  cruel,  the  most  treacherous,  the   most 
infamous  of  men,  branded  with  every  sort  of  wickedness  and  lust." — Cio,  pro  dom.  c.  9. 

7.    But  refuse  profane  and  old  wives  fables. 

"  These  are,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  but  the  drivellings  of  old  women." 

Plat.  TheaL  c.  25. 

'*  Was  it  necessary  for  you,  fenatic,  with  an  old  woman's  superstition,  to  go  to 
this  ceremony  ?  " — Cic.  pro  dom,  c.  40. 

16.     Take  heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto  the  doctrine ;  continue  in  them  : 
for  in  doing  this  thou  shalt  both  save  thyself,  and  them  that  hear  thee. 

*^  It  is  not  true  that  the  just  man  is  useful  to  others,  aokd  unprofitable  to  himself 
and  his  &mily." — Plut.  comp,  AruL  c.  Caton.  c.  3, 

"  The  good  man,  persevering  in  his  goodness,  both  saves  himself  and  brings 
others  to  a  better  mind." — Max.  Ttb.  diss,  5. 
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6.     Godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain. 

"  How  true  is  the  maxim  of  Plato—*  That  the  man  '^ho  would  be  truly  happy 
should  not  study  to  enlarge  his  estate,  but  to  contract  his  desires !'  " — Plut.  Dtmetr,  c.  82. 

'*  I  can  never  think  him  a  poor  man  who  has  still  enough,  however  small  a  portion 
it  may  be,  wherewith  to  be  content." — Senec.  epiai,  1. 
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7.  For  we  bronght  nothing  into  tits  world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  cam 
nothing  ont. 

"  There  is  no  sncli  thing  as  canying  riches  to  Hades  and  enjoying  them  there  " 

Phocti..  v.  ICM?. 
'*  The  ghost  of  the  rich  man  will  take  nothing  with  him  to  the  shades  below.^ 

Ov.  Trisi,  1.  ▼.   el4^.  14. 
'*  Whatever  things  are  spread  aronnd  thee,  look  npon  them  as  the  fnmitare  of  an 
inn.     We  must  leave  them  and  go  on.     Nature  throws  us  out  of  the  world  as  she  threw 
us  into  it.     We  can  carry  nothing  away  with  us,  as  we  hrought  with  us  nothing'  into  it/* 

Sekec.  episi.  102. 

10.  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil :  which  while  some  coveted 
after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrows. 

*'  O  may  he  sleep  in  endless  night 
Who  hrought  the  shining  plagne  to  light. 
Who  first  gave  worth  to  useless  ore, 
And  taught  mankind  to  sigh  for  more  ! 
Gold  hreaks  through  every  sacred  tie. 
And  hids  a^end  or  hrother  die; 
The  fruitixil  source  of  kindred  strife, 
Gold  would  not  spare  a  parent's  life. 
Long  wars  and  murders,  crimes  untold 
All  spring  from  cursed  ttiirst  of  gold." — Anacb.  carm,  46. 
"  Gold  is  the  worst  of  ills 
That  ever  plagued  mankind  ;  this  wastes  our  cities, 
.    Drives  forth  their  natives  to  a  foreign  soil, 

Taints  the  pure  heart,  and  turns  the  vicious  mind 
To  hasest  deeds ;  artificer  of  fraud 

Supreme,  and  source  of  every  wickedness." — Soph.  Jnii^.  v.  295. 
"  The  love  of  money  is  the  mother  of  every  ill ;  gold  and  silver  have  always  hecn 
a  snare  to  men.     O  gold,  chief  source  of  ills,  corrupter  of  life,  that  tume&  all  things 
upside  down  ! " — Phoctl.  v.  37. 

*'  Money  has  heen  the  cause  of  many  impious  deeds." — Plat,  de  rep.  I.  in.  c.  22. 
"  Riches  are  blind,  and  they  make  those  who  look  upon  them  bKnd  also." 

Menahd.  apyd  Stob.  xcin. 
"  How  can  there  be   any  beauty   in  riches,  the   worst  of  all  things  ?  or  m 
gold,  the  most  insolent  of  all  things  ?" — Max.  Tie.  diu,  11. 

"  Avarice  implies  a  longing  after  money,  which  no  wise  man  ever  coveted  ;  for  as 
if  poisoned  with  some  baneful  magic,  it  enervates  the  once  vigorous  mind  and  body,  is 
ever  unreasonable  and  unsatiable,  is  abated  neither  by  abundance  nor  by  want." 

Sall.  Qaiil,  c.  11. 
"  O  sacred  hunger  of  pernicious  gold  ! 

What  bands  of  faith  can  impious  lucre  hold." — ^Vreo.  Mi.  1.  ni.  v.  56. 
"  Oh  !  let  us  consecrate  to  Jove, 
(llome  shall  with  shouts  the  pious  deed  approve) 
Our  gems,  our  gold,  pernicious  store  ! 

Or  plunge  into  the  deep  the  baleful  ore."— HoR.  1.  in.  carm.  24. 
"  Not  any  vice  that  taints  the  human  soul 
More  frequent  points  the  sword  or  drugs  the  bowl. 
Than  the  dire  lust  of  an  untamed  estate— 
Since  he  who  covets  wealth  disdains  to  wait : 
Law  threatens,  conscience  calls,  yet  on  he  hies, 
And  this  he  silences,  and  that  defies  ; 
Fear,  shame, — he  bears  down  all,  and  with  loose  rein, 
Sweeps  headlong  o'er  the  alluring  paths  of  gain." 

Juv.  Bat,  iiy.  v.  173. 
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11.  But  thon,  0  man  of  God,  flee  these  things;  and  follow  afker  right- 
teousness,  godliness,  faith,  love,  patience,  meekness. 

"  He  thoaght  that  he  who  taught  that  riches  were  to  be  despised,  ought  first  to 
show  himself  superior  to  the  love  of  gain." — Lucian.  JVi^r.  c.  25. 

12.  Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith. 

"  Great  is  the  contest,  great  beyond  all  appearanoe,  to  become  a  good  man." 

Plat,  de  rep.  L  x.  c.  8. 

*'  Excellent  the  contest,  great  the  reward." — Ibid.  Phcsdo^  c.  63. 

See  notes  on  1  Thess.  y.  8. 

15.  Who  is  the  hlessed  and  only  Potentate,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords ; 

16.  Who  only  hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can 
approach  unto ;  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see :  to  whom  be 
honour  and  power  everlasting.     Amen. 

**  Distance  immense !  between  the  powers  that  shine 
AboTe,  eternal,  deathless,  and  divine. 
And  mortal  man  !  a  wretch  of  humble  birth, 
A  short-lived  reptile  in  the  dust  of  earth." — HoM.  II.  1.  v.  v.  441. 

''  The  chariot  mounts  where  deep  in  ambient  skies, 
Confused,  Olympus'  hundred  heads  arise  ; 
Where  far  apart  the  Thunderer  fills  his  throne, 
O'er  all  the  gods  superior  and  alone." — Ibid.  t.  752. 

''  Great  Lord  of  all,  whom  neither  time  nor  age, 
With  envious  stroke  can  weaken  or  decaj ; 
He  who  alone  the  future  can  presage, 

Who  knows  alike  to-morrow  as  to-day !" — Soph.  Antig.  t.  611. 

"  That  which  is  proper  to  any  being,  is  so  either  in  itself  and  always,  or  by  com- 
parison with  others  and  only  sometimes.  Immortality  is  the  property  of  Qod  in  the 
former  sense." — Aeistot.  Topic.  L  v.  c.  1. 

'*  TeU  me,  what  is  God  ?     He  who  sees  all  things,  and  is  himself  unseen." 

Philbm.  apud  Juiiin.  de  Monarch.  Dei. 

"  It  was  elegantly  said  of  Homer  that  he  was  the  only  person  who  had  seen  and 
made  visible  the  figures  of  the  gods." — Strib.  L  viii.  c.  8. 

"  We  know  that  the  stoics  hold  the  same  opinion  that  we  do,  not  only  of  dsBmona 
but  also  of  the  gods ;  that  though  there  is  is  so  great  a  multitude  of  them  there  is  but  one 
immortal  and  etonuJ ;  that  all  the  rest  had  their  beginning  and  shall  have  their  end." 

Plut.  de  defect,  orae.  c.  19. 
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10.  Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  abolished  death  and  hath  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel : 

*'  We  men  live  here  but  a  litUe  while ;  but  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  knowings  no 
age,  lives  for  ever." — Phocyl.  v.  108. 

"  Let  the  proud  victor  know 
What  torments  in  the  world  below 

The  hardened  soul  await. 
By  Jove's  command  what  judges  there 
From  stem  necessity  declare 

The  fixed  decrees  of  fate. 
Where  beams  of  everlasting  day 
Through  night's  unclouded  season  play. 
Free  from  mortality's  alloy 
The  good  shall  perfect  bliss  enjoy." — Pind.  Olymp,  n.  v.  106. 

'*  I  die  for  my  race,  and  this  is  my  heir-loom,  if  indeed,  there  be  aught  under  the 
earth.  May  there,  indeed,  be  nothing !  for  if  we  mortals  who  die  are  to  have  canes  even 
there,  I  know  not  where  one  can  turn,  for  to  die  is  considered  the  greatest  remedy  for 
evils." — EuEiP.  HeracL  v.  690. 

"  The  Egyptians  ....  are  the  first  of  mankind  who  have  defended  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  They  believe  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body  the  booI 
immediately  enters  some  other  animal,  and  that  after  using,  as  vehicles,  every  species  of 
terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  winged  creatures,  it  finally  enters  a  second  time  into  a  human 
body.     They  afi&rm  that  it  undergoes  all  these  changes  in  the  space  of  3000  years." 

Hdt.  1.  u.  c- 123. 

"  Is  death  anything  else  but  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body  ?  and  is  not 
this  to  die,  for  the  body  to  be  apart  by  itself  separated  fr^m  the  soul,  and  for  the  sou]  to 
subsist  apart  by  itself  separated  from  the  body  ?    Is  death  anything  else  but  this  ?  " 

Plat.  Fiuedo,  c.  9, 

*'  When  death  approaches  a  man,  the  mortal  part  of  him,  as  it  appears,  dies,  bat 
the  immortal  part  departs  safe  and  uncorrupted,  having  withdrawn  itself  fit)m  death. 
The  soul  is  most  certainly  immortal  and  imperishable ;  and  our  souls  will  reaUy  exist  in 
Hades."— Ibid.  c.  56. 

"  Every  soul  is  immortal ;  for  whatever  is  continually  moved  is  immortal ;  but  that 
which  moves  another,  and  is  moved  by  another,  when  it  ceaises  to  move,  ceases  to  live.'* 

Ibid.  Phadr.  c.  24. 

*'  I  assert  that  it  is  not  possible  for  men,  except  a  few,  to  be  blessed  and  happy.  I 
limit  this  to  as  long  as  we  live ;  but  there  is  a  fair  hope  that  a  person  will  after  death 
obtain  everything  for  the  sake  of  which  he  would  desire  when  alive  to  live  in  the  best 
manner  possible,  and  dying,  to  meet  with  such  an  end." — Ibid.  Epimm,  c.  1. 

"  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  doubted  concerning  the  dead,  whether  they  partake  of 
any  good  or  ill.  For  it  would  seem  that  though  something  may  arrive  to  them,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  whether  good  or  the  contrary,  it  is  something  small,  and  of  little  conse- 
quence, either  in  its  own  nature  or  to  them.  But  if  it  should  possess  a  certain  power,  yet 
it  cannot  be  so  great,  or  of  such  a  kind,  as  to  make  those  happy  who  are  not  so,  or  to 
deprive  those  of  blessedness  who  are.  The  prosperity,  therefore,  and  in  like  manner  the 
adversity  of  friends,  contributes  something  to  the  dead  ;  yet  with  respect  to  them  they 
are  of  so  little  consequence  as  neither  to  make  those  that  are  happy  unhappy,  nor  effect 
anything  else  of  like  kind." — Aristot.  Eth.  1. 1.  c.  11. 

'*  The  Brachmanes  discourse  much  on  death,  for  it  is  their  opinion  that  the  present 
life  is  the  state  of  one  conceived  in  the  womb,  and  that  death,  to  philosophers,  is  birth  to 
a  real  and  happy  life.  Thoy  invent  fables  after  the  manner  of  Plato,  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  on  the  punishment  in  Hades  and  other  things  of  this  kind." 

Strab.  1.  XV.  c.  1. 
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''  Mandanis  (the  Indian  sophist)  said  to  Alexander  that  he  did  not  fear  his  threats ; 
for  as  long  as  he  lived  India  would  supply  him  with  food  enough,  and  when  he  died  he 
should  he  delivered  from  the  flesh  wasted  hj  old  age  and  he  translated  to  a  hetter  and 
purer  state  of  existence." — Ibid. 

"  It  is  a  great  impiety  to  say  that  souls  die." — Plut.  de  ter,  num.  vind.  c.  17. 

**  Our  souls  are  connected  and  intimately  joined  to  God,  as  heing  indeed  memhers 
and  distinct  portions  of  his  essence ;  and  must  not  he  he  sensible  of  every  movement  of 
them  as  belonging  and  co-natural  to  himself  ?" — Epict.  1. 1.  c.  14. 

*'  Yon  are  a  distinct  portion  of  the  essence  of  God,  and  contain  a  certain  part  of 
him  in  yourself." — Ibid.  1.  n.  c.  8. 

'*  The  end  of  your  journey  is  not  heaven,  nor  those  shining  bodies  in  the  heavens  ; 
for  though  those  are  beautiful  and  divine,  and  the  genuine  offspring  of  that  supreme 
^eity,  yet  ought  they  all  to  be  transcended  by  you,  and  your  head  lifted  up  far  above  the 
starry  heavens." — Max.  Tyr.  diss.  1. 

"  There  are  some  (one  of  whom  is  ChoeriluB  the  poet)  who  say  that  Thales,  the 
Milesian,  was  the  first  person  who  affirmed  that  the  souls  of  men  were  immortal." 

Dioo.  Laebt.  Thai.  c.  3. 

*'  Theopompus  tells  us  that,  according  to  the  Magi,  men  will  have  a  resurrection 
and  be  immortal,  and  that  what  exists  now  wiU  exist  hereafter  under  its  present  name." 

Ibid,  proem,  c.  6. 

"  It  is  a  favourite  maxim  with  the  Druids  that  souls  do  not  die,  but  after  death 
migrate  from  one  body  to  another ;  by  this  they  encourage  valour,  the  fear  of  death 
being  removed." — Cjes.  de  bell.  Otd.  1.  vi.  c.  14. 

'*  I  am  persuaded  that  your  &.thers,  Publius  Scipio  and  Gains  LsbHus,  men  of  the 
greatest  eminence  and  very  dear  friends  of  mine,  are  Kving  ;  and  that  life,  too,  which  alone 
deserves  the  name  of  life.  For  whilst  we  are  shut  up  in  this  prison  of  the  body,  we  are 
fnlfiUing,  as  it  were,  the  painful  task  of  destiny :  for  the  heaven-bom  soul  has  been 
degraded  from  its  dwelling-place  above  and,  as  it  were,  buried  in  the  earth,  a  situation 
uncongenial  to  its  divine  and  immortal  nature." — Cic.  de  senee.  c.  21. 

"  The  souls  of  men  are  divine,  and  when  they  have  departed  from  the  bodv  a 
return  to  heaven  is  opened  to  them,  and  the  speediest  to  the  most  virtuous  and  just. 

Ibid,  de  amic.  c.  4. 

"  Somehow  or  other,  there  clings  to  our  mind  a  certain  presage  of  future  ages ; 
and  this  both  exists  most  firmly  and  appears  most  clearly  in  men  of  the  loftiest  genius 
and  greatest  souls." — Ibid.  I>isp.  Tuac.  1. 1.  c.  15. 

"  By  the  consent  of  all  nations  we  are  induced  to  believe  that  our  souls  survive. 
Pherecydes  the  Syrian  is  the  first  on  record  who  said  that  the  souls  of  men  were  im- 
mortal."— Ibid.  c.  16. 

<*  As  man  is  composed  of  soul  and  body,  so  all  our  interests  and  pursuits  assume 
the  character,  some  of  body,  some  of  mind.  Accordingly  beauty  of  person,  great  wealth, 
bodily  strength  too,  and  other  advantages  of  this  class,  speedily  decay ;  but  the  glorious 
achievements  of  the  intellect  are,  like  the  soul,  immortal.  In  fact,  of  all  physical  and 
adventitious  advantages,  there  comes  an  end  as  well  as  a  beginning.  All  that  culminates 
declines  :  the  maturity  of  all  things  sinks  into  decay.  The  mind,  imperishable  and  im- 
mortal, moves  and  sways  all,  and  is  not  itself  in  snbjection." — Sall.  Jugurth.  c.  2. 

Virtue— 

'*  To  him  who  not  deserves  to  die 

Displays  the  paths  which  heroes  trod  ; 
Then  bids  him  boldly  tempt  the  sky, 

Spurn  off  his  mortal  clay  and  rise  a  god." — HoE.  1.  ui.  carm.  2. 
"  If  mortals'  doom  the  Druids  sing  aright. 
No  ghosts  descend  to  dwell  in  dreadful  night : 
No  parting  souls  to  grisly  Pluto  go. 
Nor  seek  the  dreary  silent  shades  below  : 
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But  forth  they  fly,  immortal  in  their  kind. 
And  other  bodies  in  new  worlds  thej  find.*' 

LucAH.  Pkars  1.  i.    ▼-.  454. 

**  Sharp  are  the  pains  for  tyrants  kept  in  store, 
And  flames  yet  ten  times  hotter  than  before. 
Bat  thou,  oh  noble  yonth !  in  peace  depart, 
And  soothe,  with  better  hopes,  thy  donbtM  heart: 
Sweet  is  the  rest,  and  blissful  is  the  place. 
That  wait  thy  sire,  and  his  illustrioas  race." — Ibid.  1.  Ti.    v.  799. 

'^  The  beauty  of  the  soul  is  eternal,  and  such  as  you  cannot  represent  or  preserve 
by  the  craft  of  hands  or  by  materials  foreign  to  its  nature ;  nor  otherwise  than  by  a 
similitude  and  conformity  of  manners." — Tao.  Agric,  c.  46. 

*'  To  Triptolemus  all  men  have  raised  temples  and  altars,  becanae  he  gav^e  ns  a 
milder  kind  of  food  :  but  to  him  who  hath  discovered  and  brought  to  light  and  commnni- 
cated  the  truth  to  all — the  means  not  only  of  living,  but  of  living  well — who  ainon|^  you 
ever  raised  an  altar  or  a  temple  P  " — Epict.  1.  L  c.  4. 
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6.    And  if  a  man  also  striye  for  masteries,  yet  is  he  not  crowned,  except 

he  strive  lawfully, 

''God  says  to  you,  give  me  a  proof  if  you  have  gone  through  the  prepanttory 
combats  accordmg  to  rule." — Epict.  1.  in.  c.  10. 

15.  Rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth. 

"  Such  am  I,  cutting  the  straight  path  of  discourse,  and  not  by  nature  a  man  of 
duplicity."— EuRiP.  J2*cw«,  v.  422. 

24.  And  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive ;  but  be  gentle  unto  all 
men^  apt  to  teach,  patient, 

25.  In  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves ;  if  God  perad- 
venture  will  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth. 

"  How  can  one  in  mild  terms  admonish  and  teach  those  who  deny  that  the  gods 
have  any  existence,  and  that  too  without  a  single  sufficient  reason  ?  Let  us  however  make 
the  attempt :  for  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  mad  after  pleasure  and  we  should 
be  so  too  with  anger  against  them.  Let  our  address  to  persons  of  this  kind  therefore,  be 
kind  and  passionless,  and  let  us  speak  mildly,  repressing  our  anger,  conversing  with 
them  thus — '  My  child  you  are  voung :  but  time,  as  it  advances,  will  cause  you  to  change 
your  opinions  <fcc.* " — Flat,  de  leg,  1.  x.  c.  3. 


2  TIMOTHY  IV. 
6.  I  am  now  ready  to  he  ofifered. 

'^Thrasea,  when  his  veins  were  opened,  csdled  the  qussstor  nearer,  and  as  the 
blood  sprang  forth,  sprinkling  it  upon  the  floor,  he  said  to  him.  Let  us  make  this  libation 
to  Jove  the  deliverer." — Tac.  Ann,  16. 

"  What  is  it  that  makes  us  cowards  and  afraid  to  die  P  It  is  because  no  one 
reflects  that  he  must  leave  this  earthly  tenement  some  time  or  other.  Hence  fondness 
for  the  place,  custom  and  intimacy,  detain  us  here  like  some  old  cottagers,  in  spite  of 
injuries.  Would  you  be  firee  in  opposition  to  the  body  P  Dwell  therein  as  if  always 
about  to  depart :  consider  with  yourself  that  you  must  one  day  forego  this  fellowship, 
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and  you  will  with  greater  courage  break  it  off,  when  necessity  requires :  but  how  should 
he  ever  reflect  on  his  end,  who  desires  to  know  no  end,  and  lives  as  if  all  things  were  to 
last  for  ever  ?  " — Senbc.  ej)Ut  70. 

"  Why  dost  thou  not  give  thanks  as  at  a  plenteous  feast ; 
And,  satisfied  with  Hfe,  go  hence  and  take  thy  rest  ?  " 

LucB.  de  rer,  naL  1.  iii.  v.  951. 

"  In  war,  in  dangers,  oft  it  has  been  known, 
That  fear  has  driven  the  headlong  coward  on ; 
Give  me  the  man,  whose  cooler  soul  can  wait 
With  patience  for  the  proper  hour  of  fate." 

LucAN.  Phars,  1.  vii.  v.  103. 

^'  From  hence,  how  few,  like  sated  guests,  depart 
From  life's  full  banquet  with  a  cheerful  heart !  " — Hob.  1. 1.  sai,  1. 

7.     I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith. 

"  Let  no  one  dream  of  victory, 
Howe*er  successful  his  first  round, 
'Till  he  hath  reach'd  the  goal  and  end  of  life." 

BuEiP.  JElectr.  v.  954. 

•"  A  good  man  is  invincible,  for  he  doth  not  contend  where  he  is  not  superior.  If 
you  would  have  his  land,  take  it ;  take  his  servants  ;  take  his  pubKc  post ;  take  his  body ; 
but  you  will  never  frustrate  his  desire ;  nor  make  him  incur  that  which  he  dislikes.  He 
engages *in  no  combat  but  what  concerns  the  object  of  his  choice.  How  can  he  fail  then, 
to  be  invincible  ?  "— Epict.  1.  iii.  c.  6. 

*'  The  champions  in  this  greatest  of  combats,  must  not  grow  weary ;  but  are  con- 
tented to  bear  suffering.  For  this  is  no  combat  of  wrestling  or  boxing ;  where  both  he 
who  succeeds,  and  he  who  doth  not  succeed  may  possibly  be  of  very  great  worth  or  of 
very  little,  or  may,  indeed  be  very  fortunate  or  very  miserable ;  but  the  combat  is  for 
good  fortune  and  happiness  itself." — Ibid.  1.  25. 

'*  The  gods  have  distributed  virtue  and  vice  to  men  as  to  the  champions  in  the 
stadium,  the  latter  as  the  reward  of  a  depraved  nature  and  base  mind,  but  the  former  of 
a  worthy  mind  and  robust  nature  when  it  is  victorious  in  probity.  With  these  divinity 
is  willing  to  be  present,  to  be  the  defender  of  their  life,  and  to  protect  them  with  his 
hand."— Max.  Tyr.  diss,  26. 

"  Life  is  a  warfare  :  such  men  therefore  who  are  ordered  from  place  to  place,  who 
undergo  all  manner  of  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  the  most  dangerous  commissions,  are 
the  brave  men  and  chiefs  in  the  army." — Senec.  epist,  94. 

8.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day :  and  not  to  me 
only,  but  to  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing. 

"  If  the  company  will  be  persuaded  by  me,  considering  the  soul  to  be  immortal, 
and  able  to  bear  all  evil  and  good,  we  shall  always  persevere  in  the  road  which  leads 
upwards,  and  shall  by  all  means  pursue  justice  in  unison  with  prudence,  that  so  we  may 
be  Mends  both  to  ourselves  and  the  gods,  both  while  we  remain  here  and  when  we  after- 
wards receive  our  reward,  like  victors  assembled  together ;  and  so,  both  here  and  hereafter 
we  shall  be  happy." — Plat,  de  rep.  1.  x.  c.  16. 

"  To  Lycurgus  whose  performances  were  bo  illustrious,  the  conclusion  of  life  was 
the  crown  of  happiness." — Plut.  Lycurg.  c.  29. 

"  In  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  receive  the 
olive  crown,  or  obtain  the  apple,  who  contends  by  himself  in  the  dust ;  for  antagonists  are 
necessary.  But  in  the  stadium  of  life,  and  the  contest  which  is  here,  what  can  be  the 
antagonist  of  a  worthy  man,  except  the  experience  of  calamity  ?  I  crown  the  men  there- 
fore and  proclaim  them  conquerors  in  the  cause  of  virtue." — Max.  Tyr.  dise,  35. 
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TITUS  I. 
2.     God,  that  cannot  lie. 

**  What  then  does  the  god  mean ;  for  he  does  not  speak  falsely ;  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  do." — Plat.  Apol.  Socr.  c.  6. 

12.  One  of  themselves,  even  a  prophet  of  their  own,  said,  The  Cretians  are 
alway  hars,  evil  heasts,  slow  beUies. 

The  Cretans  affirmed  that  the  tomb  of  Joye  was  to  be  seen  in  their  island, 
thereby  making  him  mortal :  it  was  in  reference  to  this  that  they  were  stag^matised  as 
liars.  The  prophet  of  their  own  quoted  by  St.  Paul  was  Epimenides,  who  as  Dic^enes 
Laertios  tells  ns  was  '*  very  much  in  &,vour  with  the  gods,*'  and  who  '*  took  upon  him- 
self to  find  out  and  teach  others  what  ceremonies  were  to  be  used  to  avert  the  angper  of 
the  gods."  See  note  on  Acts  xvii.  23.  Chrysostom  says  that  Epimenides  seeing  the  Cretans 
about  to  build  a  tomb  to  Jove  exclaimed  with  indignation — '^  The  Cretans  are  always 
liars,  for  they  have  built  thee  a  tomb,  but  thou  hast  never  died,  and  shalt  oontume  far 
ever."     The  words  are  to  be  found  however,  in  Callimachas. 

"  The  Cretans,  always  liars,  vaunt  in  vain. 
And  impious  built  thy  tomb  on  Dicte's  plain." 

Callim.  Hymn,  in  Joo,  V.  8. 

Plutarch  says  of  Lysander,  with  reference  to  his  negotiations  with  Phamabaziis — 

'*  He  was  not  aware,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  that  he  was  playing  the  Cretan  with  a 
Cretan."— i^aajM^.  c.  20. 

"  Perseus  designing  to  escape  from  Samothrace  engaged  Orandes,  a  Cretan,  to  take 
him  and  his  treasure  into  his  vessel  and  carry  them  off.  He,  like  a  true  Cretan,  took  in 
the  treasure  and  advised  Perseus  to  come  in  the  night  to  the  port  called  Demetnum  ;  but 
before  this  he  had  set  sail." — Plut.  Maiil,  Faul.  c.  23. 

'*  I  sing  of  things  well  known.  Crete,  with  the  hundred  cities,  however  fond  of 
lying,  cannot  deny  this." — Ov.  de  art.  amand.  1. 1.  v.  297. 

^'  Perhaps  a  better  age  shall  come,  when  none 
Shall  think  thee  even  laid  beneath  this  stone ; 
When  Egypt's  boast  of  Pompey's  tomb  shall  prove 
As  unbelieved  a  tale  as  Crete  relates  of  Jove." 

LucAN.  FAar9. 1.  vui.  v.  869. 

^^  Thy  mother  was  a  Cretan  and  a  slave, 
A  vile  adultress !  " — Soph.  Ajax,  v.  1295. 

"  And  what  a  bench  will  it  be,  O  ye  good  gods  !  A  Cretan  judge,  and  be  the 
most  worthless  of  men.  Whom  can  a  defendant  employ  to  propitiate  him  ?  He  comes 
of  a  hard  nation." — Cic.  Fhil,  v.  c.  5. 

"  Shepherds  !  that  tend  the  fold  a-field,  base  lives,  mere  fleshly  appetites." 

Hbs.  TAeoff.  V.  26. 

19.  Rebuke  them  sharply  that  they  may  be  of  sound  faith. 

"  Admonition  and  reproof  produce  repentance  and  i^iame ;  and  these  are  the  chief 
instruments  of  reformation.  — Plut.  de  virt.  mor.  c.  12. 
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4,     That  they  may  teach  the  young  women  to  be  sober,  to  love  their 
husbands,  to  love  their  children, 
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**She  that  loveth  her  husband  must  not  cease  to  shew  her  love  and  kindness 
towards  him."— Plut.  Cmj,  T^cec.  c.  28. 

5.     To  be  discreet,  chaste,  keepers  at  home,  good,  obedient  to  their  own 
husbands,  that  the  word  of  God  be  not  blasphemed. 
Hector  bids  Andromache — 

*'  Hasten  to  thy  tasks  at  home, 
There  goide  the  spindle  and  direct  the  loom." 

HoM.  IL  1.  VI.  V.  490. 

"  Silence  and  modesty  are  best  for  a  woman,  and  to  remain  in-doors." 

EuRiP.  Heracl.  v.  476. 

'*  It  is  the  part  of  a  good  and  virtuous  woman  to  govern  everything  within  the 
house,  and  to  take  care  of  all  things." — Aristot.  de  cur.  r.  fam.  1.  ii.  c.  1. 

"  In  Boeotia  it  is  the  custom  to  bum  before  the  door  of  the  house  where  a  newly- 
married  woman  is  to  dwell,  the  axle-tree  of  the  chariot  which  brought  her  thither.  By 
which  ceremony  she  is  to  understand  that  there  she  must  now  remain  in  her  husband's 
bouse."— Plut.  QuasL  Bom,  29. 

"  A  woman  ought  to  be  a  keeper  at  home,  and  not  easily  moved." — Ibid.  102. 

''  There  is  in  the  temple  of  Sanctus,  a  brazen  statue  of  Caia  Gaecilia,  a  beautiful 
and  virtuous  lady,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Tarquin ;  and  there,  formerly,  her  shoes 
and  her  distaff  were  laid  up,  the  one  as  a  token  of  her  keeping  at  home,  the  otiier  of  her 
industry." — Ibid.  30. 

"  The  Egyptian  wives,  by  the  ancient  custom  of  their  country,  wore  no  shoes  on 
their  feet ;  that  they  ;night  remain  at  home." — Ibid.  Conj.prac.  30. 

*'  Phidias  made  an  image  of  Yenus  for  the  Elaeans,  standing  upon  a  tortoise ; 
signifying  that  a  woman  ought  to  keep  within  her  house  and  t©  be  silent." — Ibid  c.  32. 

See  notes  on  1  Tim.  ii.  11. 

13.  Looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 
God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Excellent  the  contest ;  great  the  hope." — Plat.  Pkadoy  c.  63. 

**  These  opinions  do,  indeed,  bring  us  hope,  if  it  is  any  pleasure  to  you  to  think 
that  souls,  after  they  leave  the  body,  may  go  to  heaven  as  to  a  permanent  home.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  that  thought,  and  it  is  what  I  most  desire."— Cic.  Dup.  Tusc.  1. 1.  c.  11. 


TITUS  III. 


Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to 
his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  PuRVBYOR.       If  I  should  purchase  you  what  will  you  teach  me  ? 
Pythagoras.   I  would  teach  you  nothing ;  but  I  would  recal  everything  to  your 

remembrance. 
Purveyor.      How  would  you  do  that  ? 

Pythaqoras.   First  I  would  purify  your  soul  by  washing  out  all  the  dirt  that  has 
settled  there." — Lucian.  FUar.  aucL  c.  3. 
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HEBREWS  I. 

1.  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake    in  time  past 
mito  the  fathers  by  the  prophets, 

2.  Hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  its  Son,   whom   he  balb 
appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds. 

"  If  yon  have  anyihiiig  conveyed  to  you  by  the  human  voice,  doth  not  Grod  cause 
the  man  to  tell  it  yon  ;  that  yon  may  know  the  divine  efficacy,  which  declares  its  signifi- 
cations to  different  persons  in  different  manners,  and  signifies  the  noblest  things  by 
the  noblest  messengers." — Epict.  1.  iii.  c.  1. 

14.  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister   for  them 
who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ? 

*'  Earth  hovering  spirits  they  their  charge  began, 
The  ministers  of  good,  and  guards  of  man  ; 
Mantled  with  mists  of  darkling  air  they  glide 
And  compass  earth  and  pass  on  every  side, 
And  mark  with  earnest  vigilance  of  eyes, 
Where  jnst  deeds  live,  or  crooked  wrongs  arise ; 
And  shower  the  wealth  of  seasons  from  above, 
Their  kingly  office,  delegate  from  Jove." — Hes.  oper.  et  dieM,  v.  121. 

'*  There  is  a  third  kind  of  providence,  viz :  that  of  the  angels  or  dsBinons,  who  are 
placed  and  ordained  about  the  earth,  as  superintendents,  to  observe  and  watch  over  the 
deeds  of  men." — Plut.  defat,  c.  9. 

*'  The  air  expanding  itself  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth  conjoins  them  both, 
wherein  are  the  inferior  deities,  intentive  to  execute  their  commissions." 

Sbnec.  epUi.  102. 


HEBREWS  II. 

15.  And  deliver  them  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime 
subject  to  bondage. 

"  Death  itself  no  one  fears,  who  is  not  altogether  irrational  and  cowardly,  but  he 
does  fear  to  commit  injustice ;  for  to  go  to  Hades  with  a  sonl  faU  of  crimes  is  the  worst 
ofall  evils.  "—Plat.  Gorff.  c.  78. 

"  Whose  assistance  can  be  of  more  value  to  me  than  yours,  when  you  have 
bestowed  on  us  tranquillity  of  life,  and  removed  the  fear  of  death  ?  "— Cic.  IWc.  1.  v  .c.  2. 

HEBREWS  IV. 

12.  For  the  word  of  God  is  quick,  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any 

twoedged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividmg  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit, 

and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and 

intents  of  the  heart. 

"  Plunee  the  two-edged  swords  into  the  deserter  of  her  father." 

^  EuRiP.  Orest.  v.l 

"  I  will  drive  this  two-edged  sword  to  my  heart." — Ibid.  Helen,  v.  983. 
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**  It  behoves  us  to  form  moderate  friendsbips,  and  not  to  the  very  marrow  of  the 
Boul  ;  and  the  affections  shonld  be  dissoluble." — Ibid.  HippoL  v.  253. 

13.  Neither  is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight :  but 
all  things  are  naked  and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we 
have  to  do. 

"  Jove's  all-seeing  and  all-knowing  eye 
Discerns  at  pleasure,  things  that  hidden  lie.** 

Hes.  oper.  et  dies^  v.  265. 

"  God  beholds  all  things  with  clear  vision." 

^SGH.  apud  Eu9eb,  prop,  evang,  1.  xiii.  c.  13. 

'*  Do  yon  assert  that  the  gods  know  and  see  and  hear  all  things,  and  that  nothing 
can  lie  hid  from  them  ?  We  do  assert  it." — Plat,  de  leg,  1.  x.  c.  11. 

^'  Ood  who  is  always  near  thee,  always  sees  thy  deeds." 

Menand.  fi'ogm.  apud  JSuseb  prop,  evang. 

'*  God  certainly  sees  and  hears  every  thought  and  word  and  deed." 

Epict.  1.  n.  c.  8. 

*'  God  is  not  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  disposition  of  every  man." 

Plut.  de  aer,  num.  vind.  c.  20. 

'*  Those  who,  being  disguised  with  an  outward  appearance  and  reputation  of  virtue, 
had  lived  in  secret  wickedness,  were  compeUed,  with  much  pain  and  grief,  to  turn  the 
inside  of  their  soul  outwards." — Ibid.  c.  22. 

"  I  consider  that  the  blessedness  of  that  eternal  life  which  the  deity  enjoys  consists 
in  this,  that  nothing  that  is  done  can  escape  his  knowledge." — Ibid,  de  hid,  et  Onrid,  c.  1. 

"  If  he  spread  out  the  heavens  like  a  hide,  founded  the  earth  upon  water,  formed 
the  stars,  and  produced  mankind  out  of  what  was  not,  what  is  there  so  incredible  in  what 
you  are  told  of  the  actions  of  every  man  being  noted  down  ?  If  in  your  smaU  house  not  the 
least  particular  of  what  your  man-servants  and  maid-servants  do  is  concealed  from  you, 
shaU  not  the  God  who  created  all  things  survey  without  trouble  what  each  of  his  creatures 
does  and  thinks." — Lucian.  Philopat.  c.  17. 

*'  Man  may  not  see  thee  do  an  impious  deed ; 
But  Gt>d  thy  very  inmost  thought  can  read." — Ibid,  epigr,  9. 

'*  There  is  undoubtedly  a  God  who  both  hears  and  sees  the  things  that  we  do." 

Plaut.  Captiv,  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

'*  If  any  men  think  themselves  to  be  sufficiently  fenced  round  and  protected  from 
the  consciousness  of  men,  still  they  dread  the  knowledge  of  the  gods." 

Cic.  defin.  1. 1,  c.  16. 

"  We  ought  to  live  as  in  the  sight  of  man ;  and  so  to  employ  our  thoughts,  as  if 
the  inmost  recesses  of  our  hearts  were  open  to  some  inspector.  They  certainly  are  so  : 
for  what  avails  it  to  keep  anything  secret  from  man,  when  we  can  hide  nothmg  from 
God !  He  is  intimate  to  our  souls,  and  interposeth  himself  in  our  common  thoughts ;  so, 
indeed,  aa  never  absolutely  to  leave  us." — Senec.  epUt.  83. 
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12.  Ye  are  become  snch  as  have  need  of  milk,  and  not  of  strong  meat. 

"Will  you  not  be  weaned  from  your  milk  like  children,  and  adapt  yourselves  for 
•tarong  meat  ?  "—Epict.  L  n.  c.  16. 
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14.  Bat  Btrong  meat  belongoth  to  them  that  are  of  fhll  age,  even  those 
who  by  reason  of  nse  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good 
and  eyH. 

**•  Those  things  are  not  reaUy  good  or  evil  which  are  commonly  esteemed  ao.** 

Tag.  ^M.  Lvi.  c.22. 


HEBREWS  VI. 

1.  Therefore  leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  let  us  go  on 
nnto  perfection. 

*'  Yirtne  is  a  certain  perfection,  for  each  thing  is  then  perfect,  and  every  substance 
is  then  perfect,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  species  of  its  proper  ezceDenoe  or  Tirtne,  no 
portion  of  the  natural  magnitude  is  deficient." — Aristot.  Metaph.  L  it.  c.  16. 

13.  For  when  God  made  promise  to  Abraham,  because  he  conld  swear  by 
no  greater,  he  sware  by  himself. 

''  The  oath  of  the  gods  is  said  to  be  bj  water  (called  by  the  poets  Styx),  as  being 
that  from  which  they  all  derived  their  origiiml.  For  an  oath  ought  to  be  by  that  which 
is  most  honourable :  and  that  which  is  most  ancient  is  most  honourable." 

Aristot.  Metaph,  L  l  c  3. 

19.  An  anchor  of  the  sonl,  both  sure  and  steadfast. 

'^  Thus  anchor*d  safe  on  reason's  peaceful  coast, 
Tempests  of  wrath  his  soul  no  longer  toss'd." 

HoM.  Odyn.  1.  xx^  V.  23. 
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4.    Now  consider  how  great  this  man  toasy  nnto  whom  even  the  patriarch 
Abraham  gave  the  tenth  of  the  spoils. 

*'  I  will  impeach  you  to  the  Prytanes,  for  possessing  untithed  puddings,  sacred  to 
the  gods." — Aristoph.  Equit.  v.  300. 

"  Cyrus  ordered  the  commanders  of  the  army  to  take  from  the  riches  which 
Croesus  should  deliver  up,  first,  for  the  gods,  according  as  the  magi  should  direct.'* 

Xen.  Cyrop.  1.  vii.  c.  3. 

'*  The  Carthaginians  thinking  that  Hercules,  the  tutelar  god  of  their  country,  was 
angry  with  them,  sent  a  vast  sum  of  money  and  many  other  rich  gifts  from  Tyre ;  for  in 
former  ages  they  had  been  used  to  send  a  tenth  part  of  all  their  revenues  as  an  offering 
to  that  god,  they  being  of  Tyrian  origin ;  but  after  they  grew  wealthy  and  their  revenues 
great,  they  began  to  slacken  in  their  devotion,  and  sent  thither  but  a  small  pittance  to 
their  god." — DiOD.  Sic.  1.  xx.  c.  14. 

For  further  notices  of  tithes  see  Qen.  xiv.  20. 


HEBREWS  IX. 
4.    Wherein  was  Aaron's  rod  that  budded. 

"  That  staflT  of  yours,  which  is  the  most  distinguished  ensign  of  your  augarahip, 
is  the  stafi*  with  which  Romulus  parted  out  the  several  districts  when  he  founded  the 
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tiitj.     And  that  staff  having  been  laid  np  in  the  meeting  honse  of  the  Balii,  which  was  in 
the  Palatine  hill,  when  that  honse  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  was  found  unbumt." 

CiO.  dediv.  c.  17. 

7.  But  into  the  second  went  the  high  priest  alone  once  every  year,  not 
without  blood,  which  he  oflFered  for  himself,  and /or  the  errors  of  the 
people. 

"  Jerusalem  is  the  capital  of  the  nation.  Here  stands  the  temple,  containing 
immense  wealth,  and  forming  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  to  the  city.  To  all  foreigners 
the  inner  temple  is  shut,  nor  is  access  permitted,  even  to  a  Jew,  beyond  the  portal." 

Tac.  Siit  I V.  c.  8. 

27.  It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die. 

Ulysses  and  his  companions  after  their  return  from  Hades,  are  thus  addressed  by 
Circ^— 

"  O  sons  of  woe !  decreed  by  adverse  fates 
Alive  to  pass  though  Hell's  eternal  gates ! 
All,  soon  or  late,  are  doom'd  that  paui  to  tread ; 
More  wretched  you,  twice  numbered  with  the  dead." 

HoM.  OdyM.  l.xit.  V.22. 

**  Know  that  it  is  appointed  unto  all  men  to  die." — Ptthao.  j^ur,  carm,  v.  15. 

*'  One  endless  night  for  all  remains, 
And  once  we  aB  must  tread  the  shadowy  plains. 
In  horrid  pomp  of  war  the  soldier  dies ; 
The  sailor  in  the  greedy  ocean  Kes ; 
Thus  age  and  youth  promiscuous  crowd  the  tomb  : 
No  mortal  head  can  shun  th'  impending  doom/* 

Hob.  L  I.  cam.  28 

•'  Whether  you  boast  a  monarch's  birth. 

While  wealth  unbounded  round  you  flows. 
Or  poor,  and  sprung  from  vulgar  earth, — 

No  pity  for  his  victim  Pluto  knows. 
We  all  must  tread  the  paths  of  &te ; 

And  ever  shakes  the  mortal  urn, 
Whose  lot  embarks  us,  soon  or  late, 

On  Charon's  boat,  ah,  never  to  return  !  " — Ibid.  L  n.  carm.  3. 

**  All  mankind,  whoever  are  or  shall  be,  are  condemned  to  die.  All  those  flourish- 
ing cities  that  have  the  world  at  command,  and  all  the  greatness  and  splendour  of  foreign 
empires,  in  whatever  part  of  the  globe,  shall  one  day  fall  into  various  lunds  of  ruin  and  be 
no  more.  Why  then  should  I  complain  or  be  grieved,  if  I  precede  the  general  fate  of 
things  by  a  few  moments  ?  "^-Senec.  epist.  71. 
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25.  Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  yourselves  together,  as  the  manner  of 
some  is  ;  bnt  exhorting  one  another :  and  so  much  the  more,  as  ye  see 
the  day  approaching. 

"  Those  who  confessed  that  they  had  once  been  Christians,  but  had  abandoned 
that  profession,  asserted  at  tlio  same  time  that  this  had  been  the  sum  of  their  fault  or 
error,  namely,  that  they  were  ficcusfomed  to  meet  together  on  a  certain  day  before  the 
dawn,  to  repeat  alternately  among  themselves  hymns  to  Christ  as  God,  and  to  bind  them- 
selves by  an  oath,  not  to  any  evil  purpose,  but  that  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  thefb, 
robbery,  adultery,  or  dishonesty ;  which  being  done,  they  departed,  but  assembler)  again 
to  eat  food  in  common,  and  in  an  harmless  manner." — Plin.  1.  x.  episL  96. 
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3.  Through  faith  we  nnderstand  that  the  worlds  were  made  by  the  Word 
of  God,  BO  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which 
do  appear. 

"  Much  knowledge  of  divine  things,  as  Heraclitos  aflSrms,  escapes  ns  through  want 
of  faith."— Plut.  Coriolan.  c.  38. 

*'  No  one  knows  Qod,  thongh  many  entertain  strange  and  preposterous  opinions 
of  him.  God,  the  most  high  and  powerfol,  upholdeth  aJl  things.  The  likeness  of  (xod 
cannot  be  made  of  gold  or  silver  or  any  such  things." — Sehec.  epUt  31. 

6.  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him :  for  he  that  cometh  to 
God  must  beheve  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  dili- 
gently seek  him. 

"  That  which  is  pleasing  to  the  gods  is  holy,  and  that  which  is  not  pleasiiig'  to 
them  is  impions." — Plat.  Euthypkr,  c.  7. 

"  Be  assured  thair  the  essential  properiy  of  pieiy  towards  the  gods  is  to  forxn  ri^fat 
opinions  concerning  them  as  existing  and  as  governing  the  universe  with  goodness  and 
justice." — Epict.  Enchir.  c.  31. 

»  "  The  first  step  to  the  right  worshipping  of  Gk>d  is  to  believe  that  there  is  a  God. 

And  next,  to  ascribe  unto  him  all  majesty,  and  goodness,  without  which  true  majesty 
cannot  subsist ;  to  know  likewise  that  it  is  he  who  governs  the  world  and  presides  over 
the  universe  as  his  own,  who  hath  taken  mankind  in  general  under  his  protection,  and 
on  some  is  pleased  to  bestow  particular  favour.     He  can  neither  do  nor  suffer  evil.'* 

Senbc.  tpisL  95. 

18.  Confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth. 

"  Empedodes  sheweth  that  all  men  are  but  strangers,  .passengers,  foreigners  and 
exiles  in  the  world." — Plut.  de  exil.  c.  18. 

85.  Others  were  tortured,  not  accepting  deliverance. 

"  Why  do  you  wonder  at  my  saying,  that  some  rejoice  in  being  burned,  wonnded^ 
bound  in  chains,  and  slain ;  nay,  that  sometimes  they  have  made  it  their  choice  ?  " 

Sknec.  ^nsL  71. 

87.  They  were  sawn  asunder. 

"  May  I  perish  and  be  sawn  in  two,  and  cut  up  into  yoke  straps ! " 

Aristoph.  EpiU.  V.  765. 

**  Caligula  condemned  persons  of  honourable  rank  to  be  tied  by  the  neck  and  heels 
in  the  manner  of  beasts  carried  to  slaughter ;  and  would  shut  them  up  in  cages,  or  cut 
them  asunder." — Sdet.  Califf.  c.  27. 

See  notes  on  Matthew  xxiv.  51. 


HEBREWS  Xn. 

1.  Wherefore  seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud 
of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so 
easily  beset  usj  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before 
us. 

This  verse  refers  to  the  combats  and  races  of  the  Qrecian  games.     Christ  is  com- 
pared to  the  judge,  whose  place  it  was  to  appoint  the  laws  of  the  games  and  to  adjudge 
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the  prizes.  He  is  the  leader  who  marks  oat  onr  course  and  crowns  the  conqueror :  we 
are  to  lay  aside  every  weight  for  this  contest,  as  Porphyry  tells  us  the  runners  in  the 
games  did  their  garments,  whence  they  were  called  vvftvooral.  The  cloud  of  witnesses 
signifies  the  great  multitudes  who  thronged  the  amphitheatre  aa  spectators. 

"  In  one  firm  orb  the  troops  were  ranged  around ; 
A  cloud  of  heroes  blacken'd  all  the  ground." 

HoM.  n,  ).  IV.  V.  274 

"  Alas !  a  doud  of  sorrows  surrounds  me  ! " 

EuEiP.  Eercfiir.  v.  1140. 

"  A  cloud  of  foot  soldiers  follows  Tumus."— Virq.  JEn,  1.  vn.  v.  793. 

"  Immense  clouds  of  birds." — Stat.  S^lv.  1. 1.  v.  76. 

See  notes  on  1  Cor.  ix.  24. 

6.  For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  sconrgeth  every  son 
whom  he  receiveth. 

Mazimus  Tyrius,  after  describing  the  wanderings  and  sufferings  of  Ulysses,  says — 

''  To  all  these  things  the  divinity  exposed  him  with  benevolent  intentions.  These 
exercises  were  assigned  to  him  by  a  mvine  allotment,  through  which  he  both  wfui,  and 
appeared  to  be,  a  worthy  man." — Max.  Ttb.  diss.  22. 

"  The  gods  neither  suffer  evil  themselves,  nor  inflict  it  upon  others ;  though  they 
sometimes  chastise  and  lay  heavy  afflictions  upon  some  persons,  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  evil. — Seneg.  epist,  95. 

11.  Now  no  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous : 
nevertheless  afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness 
unto  them  which  are  exercised  thereby. 

"  The  art  which  makes  men  better  is  that  which  chastises  properly  and  knows 
the  good  and  bad." — Plat.  Jntator.  c.  7. 

*'  We  must  not  let  a  poet  say  that  those  are  miserable  who  are  punished^  and  that 
it  is  Gt)d  who  does  these  things.  If  they  say,  however,  that  the  wicked,  as  being  miserable, 
need  correction,  and  that  in  being  punished  they  are  benefited  by  God,  we  may  suffer 
the  assertion." — Ibid,  de  rep,  1.  ii.  c.  19. 

"  Let  no  one  be  too  much  cast  down  in  adversity :  perhaps  this  may  be  the 
occasion  of  good." — Menand.  apud  8tob.    oviii. 

"  Cato  used  to  say,  He  had  rather  his  good  actions  should  go  unrewarded  than 
his  bad  ones  unpunished ;  and  that  he  pardoned  every  body's  faults  sooner  than  his  own." 

Plut.  Cat  Maj.  c.  8, 

14.  Hohnesfl,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 

"  Who  is  in  the  way  ?  Who  is  in  the  halls  ?  Let  him  depart,  and  let  every  one  be 
pure  as  to  his  mouth,  speaking  propitious  things ;  for  now  I  will  with  hymns  celebrate 
Bacchus,  according  to  custom." — Eurip.  Bacch,  v.  68. 

*'  Then  earth  began  to  bellow,  trees  to  dance, 
And  howling  aogs  in  glimmering  light  advance 
Ere  Hecat  came. — Far  hence  be  souls  profane. 
The  Sibyl  cried,  and  from  the  grove  abstain." — ^ViRO.  JSn.  1.  vi.  v.  256. 


HEBREWS  xm. 

2.    Be  not  forgetfnl  to  entertain  strangers :  for  thereby  some  have  enter- 
tained angek  miawares. 

2r2 
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The  violence  of  Antinons  against  Ulysses  when  he  retnmed  to  his  home  as  a  poor 
stranger,  meets  with  the^oUowing  reproof — 

J^  HI  fits  the  stranger  and  the'poor  to  wound  : 
Unbless'd  thy  hand  if  in  this  low  disguise 
Wander,  perhaps,  some  inmate  of  the  skies ; 
They  (curious  oft  of  mortal  actions)  deign 
In  forms  like  these  to  round  the  earth  and  main. 
Just  and  unjust  recording  in  their  mind. 
And  with  sure  eyes  inspecting  all  mankind." 

HoM.  Odyss.  1.  rvn-  v.  485. 

8.    Bemember  them  that  are  in  bonds,  as  bonnd  with  them  ;   and  them 
which  suffer  adversity,  as  being  yourselves  also  in  the  body. 

"  Proteus  being  accused  of  worshipping  the  famous  Magus,  who  was  cmcified  in 
Palestine  for  having  introduced  novel  mysteries  into  the  world,  was  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison ;  a  circumstance  that  contributed  not  a  little  to  fan  in  him  that  aingular 
vanity  which  had  actuated  him  through  life.  For  no  sooner  was  he  in  confinement  than 
the  christians  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  great  disappointment  to  the  common  cause, 
attempted  by  all  possible  means  to  procure  his  enlargement  fix)m  prison  ;  and  not  suc- 
ceeding, they  let  him  at  least  want  for  nothing,  and  were  the  more  assiduous  in  affording 
him  every  supply  that  could  conduce  to  his  accommodation  and  comfort.  By  ihe  first 
dawn  of  day,  a  number  of  old  women,  widows  (deaconesses  ?),  and  young  orphans  were 
seen  hovering  about  the  prison  ;  some  of  the  most  principal  even  bribed  the  jailors  and 
passed  whole  nights  with  him.  Likewise,  sumptuous  meals  were  carried  in  to  him,  and 
they  read  their  sacred  books  together.  Several  even  came  from  different  cities  in  Asia, 
as  deputies  from  the  christians  in  those  parts  to  offer  their  assistance,  and  to  be  his 
advocates  on  his^trial,  and  to  comfort  him. — Lucian.  de  morte  Pereg,  c.  12, 13. 

4.    Marriage  is  honourable  in  all. 

*'  Celebrate  the  lovely  nuptials  honourable  to  men,  and  to  all  the  immortal  gods." 

HoM.  Hymn,  »»  Vener.  v.  142. 

14.  Here  we  have  no  continning  city ;  but  we  seek  one  to  come. 

"  The  soul  does  not  acknowledge  any  terrestrial  city,  as  Ephesus,  or  Alexandria, 
or  if  there  be  any  other  more  populous  and  whose  buildings  are  greater  and  more  beauti- 
ful. She  claims  for  her  country  the  universe,  where  the  air  expanding  itself  between 
earth  and  heaven  conjoins  them  both." — Senec.  ^^t.  102. 
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2.     My  brethren,  connt  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations ; 

"  You  ought  to  remember  your  past  suflTerings  as  slaves  do  their  whipping,  that 
you  may  refrain  from  the  same  faults.  The  pains  of  experience  are  useful  to  us,  whether 
we  will  or  no."—  Bpict.  1.  iii.  c.  25. 

5.  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men 
liberally,  and  upbraideth  notj  and  it  shall  be  given  him. 

'^  Will  not  the  deify,  who  is  able  to  aUot  and  distribute  to  you  things  necessary, 
such  as  science,  poetry,  and  divination,  be  able  and  willing,  by  a  much  greater  priority 
to  distribute  virtue." — Max.  Tyb.  diss.  22. 

**  The  ruler  of  the  gods  is  the  author,  of  all  these  benefits ;  but  it  never  was  his 
custom  to  utter  reproaches  on  account  of  the  good  that  he  had  done  to  good  men." 

Pladt.  AmphU.  prol,  v.  44. 

6.  But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering.  For  he  that  wavereth  is 
like  a  wave  of  the  sea  driven  with  the  wind  and  tossed. 

"  No  one  can  improve  while  he  is  wavering.  Whichever  way  you  decide  to  be 
preferable,  incline  to  that  way  altogether,  and  let  no  other  kind  of  reasoning  draw  you 
aside." — Epict.  1.  iv.  c.  2. 

'*  A  mind  which  disagrees  and  quarrels  with  itself,  cannot  taste  any  portion  of 
clear  and  xmrestrained  pleasure." — Cic.  aejln.  1. 1.  c.  18. 

11.  For  the  sun  is  no  sooner  risen  with  a  burning  heat,  but  it  withereth 
the  grass,  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth,  and  the  grace  of  the  £Etshion  of 
it  perisheth :  so  also  shall  the  rich  man  fade  away  in  his  ways. 

"  But  youth,  too  transient  flower — of  life's  short  day, 
The  shortest  part — ^but  blosoms  to  decay. 
Lo !  while  we  give  the  unregarded  hour 
To  revelry  and  joy,  in  Pleasure's  bower. 
While  now  for  rosy  wreaths  our  brows  to  twine, 
And  now  for  nymphs  we  call,  and  now  for  wine, 
The  noiseless  foot  of  time  steals  swiftly  by. 
And  ere  we  dream  of  manhood,  age  is  nigh ! " — Juv.  8ai.  ix.  ▼.  127. 

"  How  blest,  had  it  been  giv'n  thee  to  behold 

Thy  children's  tender  youth,  their  riper  years  I 
But,  ere  the  flow'rs  their  petals  can  unfold. 

Fate  cuts  the  tender  stalk  with  eager  shears. 
So  the  pale  lily  droops  upon  its  stem  ; 

So  fades  the  blushing  rose  before  the  blast ; 

So  flowers  that  deck  the  fields  with  many  a  gem, 

Wither  and  die,  ere  yet  the  spring  is  past." 

Stat.  Sylv,  1. 1.  consolat,  v.  124. 

13.  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God :  for  God 
cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man  : 

14.  But  every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and 
enticed. 

"  Perverse  mankind  !  whose  wills,  created  free, 
Charge  all  their  woes  on  absolute  decree ; 
All  to  the  dooming  gods  their  guilt  translate. 
And  follies  are  miscaird  the  crimes  of  fate." 

HoM.  Odyss,  1. 1.  ▼.  32. 

"  To  say  that  God,  who  is  good,  is  the  cause  of  ills  to  anyone,  this  we  must  by  all 
means  oppose,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  said  in  our  State." — Plat,  de  rep,  1.  u.  c.  19. 
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'<  We  cannot  say  that  the  gods  do  not  love  men*  for  they  are  eiaaentially  benevo- 
lent and  philanthrophic."— Cic.  de  not.  deor.  L  il  c.  49. 

15.^  Then  when  last  hath  conceiyed,  it  bnngeth  forth  sin :  and  sin,  when  it 
is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death. 

"  That  which  is  sin  in  the  field,  is  death  in  the  harvest." 

iEscHTL.  Sept.  c.  TM.  v.  601. 

*'  Oppression,  when  it  springs, 
Pnts  forth  the  blaide  of  vengeance,  and  its  firoit 
Yields  a  ripe  harvest  of  repentant  woe." — ^Ibid.  Per9.  v.  821. 

17.  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down 
from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
of  turning. 

'*  We  have  no  good  at  all  which  the  gods  did  not  impart." — Plat.  JW%pil.  c  18. 

"  There  is  nothing  good  given  to  man  which  does  not  proceed  from  CKmL" 

Max.  Ttr.  din,  22. 

"  Human  virtue  and  felicity  are  the  works  of  Jove." — Ibid,  diss,  29. 

"  Divinity  gives  nothing  which  is  not  good." — Ibid.  diss.  30. 

28.  For  if  any  man  be  a  hearer  of  the  word,  and  not  a  doer,  he  is  like 
onto  a  man  beholding  his  natural  (ace  in  a  glass. 

"  Not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  face  were  it  right  for  men  to  have  a  mirror  for 
themselves ;  but  one  with  which  they  might  be  able  to  examine  the  heart  of  discretion 
and^the  resources  of  the  mind ;  when  they  had  looked  in  that,  they  might  afterwards  con- 
sider how  they  had  passed  their  lives  in  guilt.'* — Plaut.  E^ic.  act  iv.  sc.  1. 
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23.  And  the  scripture  was  fulfilled  which  saith,  Abraham  believed  God,  and 
it  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness:  and  he  was  called  the 
Friend  of  God. 

*'  As  respects  the  gods,  the  unjust  man  will  be  a  foe,  but  the  just  man  a  finend.** 

Plat,  de  rep.  1. 1.  c.  23. 

"  Minos  is  extolled  by  Homer  above  all  other  heroes  ;  for  the  verse  which  says 
that  he  reigned,  and  every  ninth  year  conversed  with  Zeus,  means  that  he  was  the  asso- 
ciate of  Zeus." — Ibid.  Minos^  c.  13. 

"  I  am  free  and  the  friend  of  God,  so  as  to  obey  him  willingly  ;  but  I  must  not 
value  any  other  things ;  for  it  is  not  his  will  that  I  should  value  them." — Epict.  L  iv.  c.  3. 

"  The  pious  man  is  a  friend  to  the  Deity ;  but  the  superstitious  man  is  a  flatter^: 
only."— Max.  Ttr.  din.  4. 

JAMES  III. 

5.  Even  so  the  tongue  is  a  little  member,  and  boasteth  great  things :  Be- 
hold, how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth ! 

6.  And  the  tongue  is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity  :  so  is  the  tongue  among 
our  members,  that  it  defileth  the  whole  body,  and  setteth  on  fire  the 
course  of  nature ;  and  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell. 
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**  Soon  by  the  crael  plagae  pnrsned. 
Her  sin  the  guiltless  neighbonrs  rued — 
Sad  victims  of  a  common  tomb ; 
As  from  one  fatal  spark  arise 
The  flames  aspiring  to  the  skies, 

And  all  the  crackling  wood  consume." — Pnn>.  Pyth.  in.  v.  64. 
**  From  a  small  beginning  the  tongue  famishes  a  mighfy  dispute  to  men." 

EuBip.  Jndrtm.  y.  642. 
'*  No  one  knoweth  what  things  ought  to  be  kept  secret.     One  may  easily  bum 
the  Ideean  grove ;  and  as  soon  as  vou  have  spoken  to  one  person  that  which  ought  to 
have  been  concealed,  all  the  city  will  know  it." — ^Ibib.  Ino^fragm, 

'*  Bias  being  commanded  by  Amasis  to  send  him  at  the  same  time  the  best  and 
the  worst  piece  of  a  beast  killed  for  the  sacrifice,  plucked  out  the  tongue,  and  sent  it  Ih'tti, 
speech  being  the  cause  of  most  good,  and  also  of  the  greatest  harm." 

Plut.  de  red.  rat,  aud,  c.  2. 
'*  By  means  of  a  little  spark  you  might  set  Mount  Ida  on  fire :  so  a  word  spoken 
to  one  man  may  reach  to  every  ear  in  the  city." — Ibid,  de  garrul,  c.  10. 

'*  There  is  no  bridle  that  can  curb  a  talkative  tongue  ;  this  malady  must  be  cured 
by  habit."— Ibid.  c.  19. 

Horace,  speaking  of  the  contagious  efiects  of  slander,  says — 
"  Haste  to  stop  the  spreading  fire 
Which,  if  neglected,  rises  higher." — Hob.  1.  i.  epUt,  18. 
**  A  little  spark,  if  despised,  will  often  kindle  a  great  fire." — Q.  Cdet.  1.  vi.  c.  3. 

9.     Men,  which  are  made  after  the  similitude  of  God. 

'*  Jupiter  commanded  Prometheus  to  colonise  the  earth  with  an  animal,  simple, 
and  approaching  in  his  mind  very  near  to  the  gods.  Prometheus  obeyed  him,  and  made 
man."— Max.  Tyr.  diss,  20. 

"  The  human  soul  is  most  near  and  most  similar  to  divinity." — Ibid.  </m«.  38. 

17.  But  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle, 
and  easy  to  be  intreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality, 
and  witliout  hypocrisy. 

"  Could  you  the  passions,  in  their  rage,  controul, 
That  damp  the  nobler  purpose  of  the  soul ; 
Could  you  these  soothing  discontents  allay. 
Soon  should  you  rise  where  wisdom  points  the  way ; 
Wisdom  heaven-bom  ! " — Hoe.  1. 1.  epiat,  3. 

"  Yield  to  gentle  words." — Pythao.  Aur.  cam.  v.  6. 

JAMES  IV. 

1.  From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you  ?  come  they  not 
hence,  even  of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your  members  ? 

*'  Nothing  else  but  the  body  and  its  desires  occasion  wars,  seditions,  and  contests; 
for  all  wars  among  us  arise  on  account  of  our  desires  to  acquire-  wealth." 

Plat.  Vhfdo,  c.  11. 

*'  Can  he  who  consults  his  own  interests  and  desires  be  happy  ?  From  hence  come 
wars,  seditions,  tyranny,  unjust  invasions." — Epict.  1. 1.  c.  22. 

"  All  things  are  full  of  war  and  injustice :  for  desires  wander  everywhere,  exciting 
in  every  land  an  immoderate  desire  of  possessing  ;  and  all  places  are  filled  with  armies 
marching  to  invade  the  property  of  others." — Max.  Ttr.  i/m9.  13. 

"  Desires  are  insatiable,  and  ruin  not  only  individuals  but  entire  families,  and  often 
overturn  the  whole  state.     Flom  desires  arise  hatred,  dissensions,  qnarrels,  seditions 
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wan.  Nor  is  it  onhr  oat  of  doors  that  these  passions  vent  themselreSy  nor  is  it  only 
against  others  that  they  ran  with  blind  violence ;  they  are  often  shat  ap,  as  it  were,  in 
the  mind,  and  throw  that  into  confusion  with  their  disagreements." — Cic.  defin.  L  i.  c  13. 

6.     Bnt  he  giveth  more  grace.    Wherefore  he  saith,  God  resisteth  the 
proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto  the  humble. 

'*  Bemember  Athens :  henceforth  let  not  pride, 
Hef  present  state  disdaining,  strive  to  grasp 
Anotner's,  and  the  treasored  happiness 
Shed  on  the  gronnd :  such  insolent  attempts 
Awake  the  vengeance  of  offended  Jove. 
Bat  yoa,  whose  age  demands  more  temperate  thoaght. 
With  words  of  well-plac'd  counsel  teach  his  youth 
To  curb  that  pride,  which  from  the  gods  calls  down 
Destruction  on  his  head." — ^^SCH.  FerB,  v.  824. 
''  Perhaps  God  has  ordained  this  in  order  to  humble  these  prond  conceited  boasierB, 
and  to  give  us  the  greater  glory  who  derive  all  our  hopes  from  the  gods. 

Xen.  A%ah.  Lti.  c.  3. 
"  God,  I  conceive,  purposely  sets  himself,  by  contrary  events,  to  disappoint  t-he 
expectations  of  those  who  proudly  resolve  beforehand  what  shall  absolutely  be  done.'* 

DiOD.  Sic.  1.  xx.  c.  13. 
See  notes  on  Psalm  Ixxv.  7. 

13.  Go  to  now,  ye  that  say,  To  day  or  to  morrow  we  will  go  into  such  a 
city,  and  continue  there  a  year,  and  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain :     . 

14.  Whereas  ye  know  not  what  bKoII  he  on  the  morrow.  For  what  is  your 
life  ?  It  is  even  a  vaponr,  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then 
yanisheth  away. 

"  How  blind  is  man  to  ftiturity  ! "— Plut.  SoUm^  c.  12. 

"As  to  myself,  (said  the  Roman  general  to  Hannibal),  I  am  sensible  of  the  in- 
stabilify  of  hnman  affairs ;  I  am  mindful  of  the  power  of  fortune,  and  am  sensible  that 
all  onr  undertakings  are  subject  to  a  thousand  casualties." — Liv.  1.  xxx.  c.  31. 

**  How  ridiculous  is  it  to  promise  ourselves  a  long  Hfe,  when  we  are  not  certain  of 
tOi-morrow.     O,  the  madness  of  entering  into  distant  speculations  !  '* — Senec.  Ep%^.  101. 

See  notes  on  Prov.  xxvii.  1. 

15.  For  that  ye  oyght  to  say,  K  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live,  and  do  this,  or 
that. 

"  Our  design  wijl  succeed,  said  Cyrus,  if  God  be  willing,  (cov  Bw  ^cXiy,") 

Xbn.  Anah.  1.  vii.  c.  3. 

"  Take  things  as  they  ztaturaDy  happen.    And  how  is  that  ?    As  it  pleases  God." 

Epict.  1. 1,  c.  1. 

'*  Will  nothing  but  what  God  willeth ;  and  then  who  can  be  able  to  hinder  thee  ?" 

Ibid,  1.  n.  c.  7. 

JAMES  V. 

1.  Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall 
come  upon  you. 

"  Look  upon  the  ri6h  of  the  present  age ;  how  full  of  lamentation  their  life  is." 

Epict.  L  ui.  c.  22. 

16.  The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much. 

**  The  gods  above  with  favouring  ear 
The  prayers  of  pious  mortals  hear." — Find.  Olyntp.  viii.  v.  10, 
See  notes  on  John  ix.  31. 
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1 .  Peter,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  strangers  scattered  through- 
out Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia. 

"  The  Senate  decrees  that  CaiAs  Cassius,  proconsul,  shall  have  the  government  of 
Syria ;  and  that  he  shall  have  money  and  men  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war  thronghoat 
Syria,  Asia,  Bithynia,  and  Pontus." — Cic.  FAil,  ii.  c.  12. 

'^  On  the  borders  of  Cappadocia  and  Galatia  an  oil  is  made  from  the  herbs  of  the 
country,  known  as  Selgicum."— Plin.  Hist.  not.  1.  xv.  c.  7. 

7.  That  the  trial  of  your  faith,  being  much  more  precious  than  of  gold 
that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with  fire,  might  be  found  unto  praise 
and  honour  and  glory  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  As  gold  to  Lydian  stone  applied, 
Thus  shines  the  upright  mind  when  tried." — Pind.  Fyth,  x.  v.  105. 

*^  Young  persons  are  to  be  tried  £ur  more  than  gold  in  the  fire.  And  he  who,  in 
childhood,  youth,  and  manhood,  has  been  thus  tried  and  come  out  pure,  may  be  appointed 
governor  and  guardian  of  the  state ;  honours  are  to  be  paid  him  while  he  Kves,  and  at 
bis  death  he  should  receive  the  highest  rewards  of  pubhc  burial  and  other  memorials." 

Plat,  de  rep,  1.  m.  c.  20. 

*'  Ridicule  can  never  make  anything  worse  than  it  actually  is ;  and  often  it  does 
good,  just  as  gold  under  the  blows  of  the  hammer  comes  out  the  brighter  and  more 
beautiftiL" — Lucian.  Piscat,  c.  14. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  true  friendship  from  that  which  is  counterfeit,  unless 
something  occur  to  try  it  as  gold  is  tried  in  the  fire." — Cic.  Epistfam,  1.  ii.  15. 
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2.  As  newborn  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word^  that  ye  may 
grow  thereby. 

"  I  recommend  it  to  teachers  that  they  imitate  the  nurses  in  nourishing  the  tender 
mind,  and  that  they  fill  it  with  the  milk,  as  I  may  caU  it,  of  agreeable  literature." 

QUINTIL.  1.II.   c.  4. 

5.  Ye  also,  as  Uvely  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priest- 
hood, to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

"  The  good  and  virtuous  man  is  a  kind  of  priest  and  minister  of  the  gods." 

M.  Anton.  1.  iii.  c.  4. 
"  The  Stoics  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  keep  themselves  pure  :  and  their  wise  men 
are  the  only  priests" — DiOG.  Laebt.  Zeno^  c.  4. 

11.  Dearly  beloved,  I  beseech  yov  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from 
fleshly  lustSy  which  war  against  the  soul. 

"  As  long  as  we  are  encumbered  with  the  body,  and  our  soul  is  contaminated  by 
such  an  evil,  we  can  never  fully  attain  to  what  we  desire  :  and  this  we  say,  is  truth.  For 
the  body  subjects  us  to  innumerable  hindrances  on  account  of  its  necessary  support ;  and 
it  fills  us  with  longings,  desires,  fears,  and  all  kinds  of  fancies." — Plat.  Phcedo,  c.  11, 
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17.  Honour  all  men.    Love  the  brotherhood.    Fear  Qt)d.      Honour  the 
king. 

'*  Next  to  the  gods,  reverence  the  whole  successive  race  of  mankiiid." 

Xen.  Cyr€fp,  L  vm.  c  7. 

''  Fear  Qt>d,  honour  jonr  parents,  reverence  yonr  finends,  obey  the  laws,  porsiie 
virtnons  pleasures. " — Isocb.  ad  Demonic, 

"  Reverence  the  gods ;  do  good  to  men." — M.  Anton.  1.  vi.  c.  30. 

"  There  is  a  degree  of  respect  due  from  tis,  suited  to  every  man's  character  from 
the  best  to  the  worst.' —Cic.  de  off.  Li   c.  28. 

20.  For  what  glory  is  ity  if,  when  ye  be  buflTeted  for  your  faults,  ye  shall 
take  it  patiently  ?  but  if,  when  ye  do  well,  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take  it 
patiently,  this  is  acceptable  with  God. 

"  To  do  an  evil  action,  said  Metellns,  is  base :  to  do  a  good  one  which  inv^olres 
yon  in  no  danger  is  nothing  more  than  common ;  but  it  is  the  property  of  a  g^ood  man  to 
do  great  and  good  things,  though  he  risks  everything  by  it." — Plut.  C.  MarUu^  c  29. 
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8.  Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the 
hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel ; 

4.  But  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not 
corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in 
the  sight  of  God  of  great  price. 

"  We  must  unclothe,  then,  the  wives  of  our  guardians,  since  they  are  to  put  on 
virtue  for  clothes." — Plat,  de  rep,  1.  v.  c.  6. 

"  Crates,  the  philosopher,  said,  That  is  an  ornament  which  doth  adorn ;  and  that 
adometh  a  wife  which  maketh  her  more  comely  and  decent.  Jewels  of  gold,  emeralds, 
robes  of  purple  and  scarlet,  cannot  do  this  ;  but  only  that  which  causeth  her  to  be  reputed 
grave,  sober,  lowly,  and  modest." — Plut.  Cmj,  prac,  c.  26. 

'*  I  had  rather  be  adorned  with  a  good  disposition  than  with  gold." 

•  Plaut.  Fan.  Act  i.  ac.  2. 

"  Wives  well  humor'd,  dutiful  and  chaste. 
And  clean,  will  hold  their  wandering  husbands  &st; 
Such  are  the  links  of  love,  and  such  a  love  will  last. 
For  what  remains,  long  habitude  and  use 
WiU  kindness  in  domestic  bonds  produce. 
For  custom  will  a  strong  impression  leave  ; 
Hard  bodies  which  the  lightest  stroke  receive, 
In  length  of  time  will  moulder  and  decay ; 
And  stones  with  drops  of  rain  are  washed  away." 

LucBET.  de  rer.  not.  1.  iv.  ▼.  1274 

6.    Even  as  Sara  obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him  lord. 

'*  We  women  must  purchase  a  husband  with  our  money,  and  receive  him  as  lord 
of  our  persons." — Eurip.  Med.  v.  232. 

"  Smicythe  and  her  lord."— Abistoph.  EquU.  v.  969. 

8.    Finally,  be  ye  all  of  one  mind,  having  compassion  one  of  another,  love 
as  brethren,  be  pitiful,  be  courteous. 

•*  Be  of  service  to  your  companions,  by  giving  way  to  all,  yielding  to  them,  bearing 
with  them  ;  and  not  by  throwing  out  your  own  ill  humour  upon  them." 

Epigt.  1.  m.  c.  13. 
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10.  For  he  that  will  love  life,  and  see  good  days,  let  him  refrain  his  tongue 
from  evil,  and  his  lips  that  they  speak  no  gaile. 

"  To  live  is  eligible,  and  especiallj  to  good  men,  because  existence  is  to  them  good 
and  delectable ;  for,  having  a  sympathy  with  essential  good,  they  are  delighted." 

AfiiSTOT.  Eth.  1.  IX.  o.  9. 

13.  And  who  is  he  that  will  harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is 
good? 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  possess  the  power  of  not  being  injured ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  acquire  it  perfectly,  otherwise  than  by  becoming  perfectly  good." 

Plat,  de  leg,  1.  vm.  c.  1. 

"  What  good  and  worthy  man  is  ever  nnhappy  ?  " — ^Epict.  L  ra.  c.  24. 

'*  He  that  hurteth  is  as  weak  as  he  that  is  hurt :  the  best  things  have  no  noxions 
qualities.  K,  then,  we  disengage  ourselves  from  these  dregs,  and  rise  to  the  sublime  and 
noble  height  of  wisdom,  tranquillity  of  mind  and  absolute  liberty,  all  sin  and  error  ex- 
eluded,  will  be  our  portion.'* — Senbc.  epiat,  75. 

"  As  Agis  was  going  to  execution  he  perceived  one  of  the  officers  lamenting  his 
fate  with  tears  ;  upon  which  he  said — My  friend,  dry  up  your  tears  ;  for,  as  I  suffer  in- 
nocently, I  am  in  a  better  condition  thaii  those  who  condemn  me  contrary  to  law  and 
justice." — Plut.  AgU^  20. 

1  PETER  IV. 

7.  But  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand  :  be  ye  therefore  sober,  and  watch 
nnto  prayer. 

"  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand :  the  time,  I  say,  is  near ;  even  that  which 
shall  eject  the  happy  and  deliver  the  wretched." — Sinec.  epUt,  109. 

8.  Charity  shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins. 

''  It  is  not  my  part  to  expose  an  evil  that  is  unseen.  I  say  that  it  ought  rather  to 
be  concealed." — Mbnand.  apud  8tob.  cxm. 

"  Pompey's  reputation  as  to  power  was  great,  and  it  was  equally  respectable  as  to 
virtue  and  moderation :  with  which  he  covered  the  offences  of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances."— Plot.  Pomp,  c.  39. 

9.  Use  hospitality  one  to  another  without  grudging. 

Theocritus  applauds  the  rich  man  who  employs  his  wealth  in  showing  hospitality 
to  strangers. 

'*  While  prudence  for  themselves  reserves  a  part, 
Their  kindred  praise  the  hospitable  heart ; 
Each  fellow-being  owns  their  generous  cares, 
And  every  god  his  due  libation  shares. 
'Tis  theirs  to  welcome  every  coming  guest ; 
And  blessing  each  departing  friend,  be  blest." 

Theoob.  Idyl.  16.  V.  24. 

1  PETER  V. 
5.    Be  clothed  with  humility. 

"  O  thou,  clothed  with  impudence ! " — HoM.  II,  1. 1.  v.  149. 
"  Clothed  with  great  strength." — Ibid.  Ody^B,  1.  ix.  v.  514. 
"  Our  wives  are  to  be  clothed  with  virtue."— Plat,  de  rep.  L  v.  o.  6. 
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4.  Whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises  : 
that  by  these  ye  might  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  having  escaped 
the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust. 

<<  Do  jou  think  it  is  possible  that  a  man  will  not  imitate  what  he  admires,  as  sooa 
as  he  is  conversant  therewith  ?  Impossible.  The  philosopher  then  who  is  occupied  with 
that  which  is  divine  and  orderly  becomes  himself  divine  and  orderly,  as  fear  as  lies  in 
man's  power." — Plat,  de  rep,  1.  vi.  c.  13. 

Epictetns,  describing  a  true  philosopher,  says — 

'*  Let  any  of  yon  shew  me  a  human  soul  willing  to  have  the  same  sentiineiits  with 
those  of  God :  not  to  accuse  either  God  or  man  ;  not  to  be  disappointed  of  its  desire  or  to 
incur  its  aversion,  not  to  be  ang^,  not  to  be  envious,  not  to  be  jealous  ;  in  a  "word,  will- 
ing from  a  man  to  become  a  god." — Epict.  1.  n.  c.  19. 

"  Know  that  you  are  a  diviae  person :  since  it  is  a  divinity  that  has  conscioosness, 
sensation,  memory,  and  foresight ;  that  governs,  regulates,  and  moves  that  body  over 
which  it  has  been  appointed,  just  as  the  supreme  deity  rules  this  world ;  and  in  like 
manner,  as  an  eternal  God  guides  this  world,  which  in  some  respect  is  perishable,  so  an 
eternal  spirit  animates  your  frail  body." — Cio.  Somn,  Scip.  c.  8. 

14.  Ejiowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  o£f  this  my  tabernacle,  even  as  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  shewed  me. 

"  We  are  fettered  to  this  body  which  we  now  cany  about  with  us,  as  an  oyster  is 
to  its  shell."  -Plat.  Phadr,  c.  30. 

''  The  body  is  but  a  kind  of  vessel  or  receptacle  of  the  soul." 

Gio.  I\t9c.  ditp.  1. 1,  e.  22. 

"  This  body  is  not  a  fixed  habitation,  but  an  inn,  in  which  we  can  make  bat  a 
short  stay,  and  must  certainly  leave  it  at  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  of  our  host.*' 

Seneg.  EpisL  120. 

15.  Moreover  I  will  endeavour  that  ye  may  be  able  after  my  decease  to  have 
these  things  always  in  remembrance. 

**  Even  the  man  who  thinks  that  the  soul  subsists  no  longer  than  while  it  is  im- 
prisoned in  the  body,  and  at  its  departure  hence  is  entirely  dissipated  and  dissolved,  yet 
ceaseth  not  to  endeavour  to  make  himself  useful,  and  to  live,  in  some  measure,  after 
death."— Sbnbc.  I^piit.  102. 
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12.  Looking  for  and  hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  Gk)d,  wherein 
the  heavens  being  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat. 

"  A  raging  fire  shall  devour  aU  things  earthly  and  above." 

Soph,  apud  jMiin,  Mart 

The  stoics  believed  in  successive  conflagrations  at  destined  periods,  at  which  time 
all  beings  were  re-absorbed  into  the  deity. 
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"  If^merely  being  alone  is  sufficient  for  solitude,  Jupiter  may  be  said  to  be  solitary 
at  the  time  of  the  confla^gration." — Epigt.  1.  m.  c.  13. 

"  When  the  conflagration  shall  take  place,  Jupiter,  of  all  the  gods,  being  alone 
incorruptible,  will  then  remain." — Plut.  adv.  Stoic,  c.  36. 

"  Heraclitus  said :  All  things  are  formed  of  fire,  and  all  things  shall  be  converted 
into  fire  again." — Ibid,  de  M  apud  Delph.  c.  8. 

"  Heraclitus  used  to  discourse  much  concerning  the  conflagration  of  the  world." 

M.  Anton.  1.  ni.  c.  3. 

'*  Coming  events  in  futurity  are  extremely  lamentable ;  I  mean  the  general  con- 
flagration which  will  consume  the  universe. " — Luoian.  Fitar.  auct.  c.  13. 

"The  stoics  say  that  principles  and  elements  difler  from  each  other:  for  that 
principles  had  no  generation  or  beginning,  and  will  have  no  end ;  but  that  elements  will 
De  destroyed  by  the  operation  of  fire." — DiOG.  Laebt.  ZenOy  c.  68. 

"  First  cast  an  eye, 
And  look  on  all  below,  on  all  on  high ; 
The  solid  earth,  the  seas,  and  arched  sky : 
One  hour,  one  fatal  hour  must  ruin  all : 
This  glorious  frame,  that  stood  so  long,  must  &11." 

LuCB.  de  rer.  not,  1.  v.  v.  96. 

«  The  sky 
And  all  that  is  or  can  be  framed  on  high 
Is  mortal,  once  was  made  and  once  must  die." — Ibid.  1.  vi.  v.  42. 

"  We  stoics  conclude,  which  PanaBtius  is  said  to  have  doubted  of,  that  the  whole 
world  at  last  will  be  consumed  by  a  general  conflagration ;  when  all  moisture  being 
exhausted,  neither  the  earth  can  have  any  uourishment,  nor  the  air  return  again — since 
water,  of  which  it  is  formed,  will  then  be  all  consumed." — Cio.  de  naL  dear,  1.  ii.  c.  46. 

"  From  the  contemplation  of  nature,  men  anticipate  things  to  come, — as  deluges  of 
water,  and  the  fixture  deflagration,  at  some  time  or  other,  of  heaven  and  earth." 

Ibid,  de  divin,  1. 1.  c.  50. 

''  It  will  happen  that  some  day  or  other  all  this  world  will  be  burnt  up  with  fire." 

CiG.  Qu€Mt,  Academ,  c.  37. 

Jove — 

"  Remembered  in  the  fates  a  time,  when  fire 
Should  to  the  battlements  of  heaven  aspire. 
And  all  his  blazing  worlds  above  should  bum, 
And  all  the  inferior  globe  to  cinders  turn." — Ov.  Metam,  1. 1.  v.  256. 

*'  So  shall  one  hour  at  last  this  globe  controul, 
Break  up  the  vast  machine,  dissolve  the  whole, 
And  time  no  more  through  measured  ages  roll. 
The  chaos  hoar,  shall  seize  his  former  right, 
And  reign  with  anarchy  and  eldest  night : 
The  staxry  lamps  shall  combat  in  the  sky. 
And  lost  and  blended  in  each  other,  die  : 
Quench*d  in  the  deep  the  heavenly  fires  shall  fall, 
And  oceans,  cast  abroad,  o'erspread  the  ball  : 
The  moon  no  more  her  well-known  course  shall  run, 
But  rise  from  western  waves  and  meet  the  sun : 
Confrision  wild  shall  all  around  be  hurl'd. 
And  discord  and  disorder  tear  the  world." 

LucAN.  Phars.l,  i.  v.  72. 

*'  It  really  exceeds  all  other  wonders  that  one  single  day  should  pass  without  every- 
thing being  consumed ;  especially  when  we  reflect  that  concave  mirrors  placed  opposite 
the  sun's  rays  produce  flames  most  readily,  and  that  numerous  small  but  natural  fires 
ahound  everywhere  in  the  earth." — Plin.  SisL  nat.  1.  u.  c.  111. 
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1  JOHN  I. 

8.  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  onrselves,  and  the  trnth  is 
not  in  ns. 

'*  Is  it  possible,  hj  observing  these  rales,  to  be  ^nltless  ?     Impracticable ;  but 
this  is  possible,  to  use  a  constant  endeavour  to  be  faultless." — Epict.  1.  it.  c  12. 

'*  What  man  is  so  worthy  as  to  pass  through  life  securely  and  without  blame  ?'* 

Max.  Ttb.  dist.  26. 

1  JOHN  III. 

12.  Not  as  Cain,  who  was  of  that  wicked  one  and  slew  his  brother.  And 
wherefore  slew  he  him  ?  Because  his  own  works  were  evil,  and  his 
brother's  righteous. 

"  Those  who  are  depraved  cannot  endure  that  the  virtues  should  be  exalted  in 
their  presenoe." — Max.  Tte.  diss.  29. 

'*  Socrates  encountered  the  envy  and  hatred  of  those  who  rose  against  him,  from 
their  rage  against  things  excellent." — Ibid,  diss,  89. 

18.  My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue  ;  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth. 

"  I  care  not  for  a  friend  that  at  my  board 
Talks  pleasantly ;  the  friend  that  will  afford 
Faithful  assistance  with  his  purse  and  sword. 
In  need  or  danger,  let  that  friend  be  mine ; 
Fit  for  a  bold  and  resolute  design. 
Not  for  a  conversation  over  wine.*' — Theogh.  v.  973. 

"  To  all  other  pleasures  prefer  this — ^to  know  that  you  are  obejring  God,  and  per- 
forming,  not  in  word  but  in  deed,  the  duty  of  a  wise  and  good  man." — ^Bpict.  L  m.  c.  24. 

"  We  must  not  choose  those  who  with  great  fluency  pour  out  their  words,  and  deal  in 
common-place  stuff,  and  stroll  from  company  to  company :  but  those  whose  life  itself  is 
a  lecture ;  who  not  only  prescribe  what  is  to  be  done,  but  give  proof  of  it  in  their  own 
practice  ;  and  who,  in  teaching  what  is  to  be  avoided,  are  never  found  guilty  of  that  wbid} 
they  themselves  condemn." — ^Sbnec.  J^piat,  62. 

21.  Beloved,  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not,  tAen  have  we  confidence  toward 
God. 

"  Many  praise  you,  but  are  you  satisfied  with  yourself,  if  you  are  what  they  take 
you  for  and  applaud  P     Let  your  goodness  be  approved  by  your  own  heart." 

SsKEC.  Epist.  6, 


1  JOHN  IV. 
8.    He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God  ;  for  God  is  love. 

*'  There  are  other  philosophers  who  introduce  the  second  cause,  namely,  the  origin 
of  the  principle  of  motion :  as,  for  instance,  those  who  make  a  first  principle  of  harmony 
and  discord,  or  mind,  or  love." — ^Aristot.  Metaph,  1.  i.  c.  7. 
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*'  That  first  canse,  which  imparts  motion,  does  so  as  a  thing  that  is  loved." 

Ibid.  1.  xi.  c.  7. 

18.  There  is  no  fear  in  love ;  but  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear :  because 
fear  hath  torment.     He  that  feareth  is  not  made  perfect  in  love. 

"  Men  love  those  who  are  not  the  objects  of  fear,  and  in  whom  they  can  confide  ; 
for  no  one  loves  him  of  whom  he  is  afraid." — ^Abistot.  de  rhet,  1.  ii.  c.  4. 

" He  who  lives  in  fear  is  a  slave,  nor  can  he  ever  be  anythingbetter." 

Hob.  1. 1.  EpUL  16. 

''  Gk)d  is  reverenced  and  loved  :  love  cannot  accord  with  fear." — Beneg.  EpUt,  47. 

20.  If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar :  for  he 
that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God 
whom  he  hath  not  seen  ? 

'*  It  is  veiy  inconsistent  when  we  are  disregarded  and  despised  by  one  another,  to 
entreat  that  we  may  be  dear  to  and  beloved  by  the  immortal  gods." 

Cic.  defin.  1.  ra.  c.  20. 

1  JOHN  V. 
3.     His  commandments  are  not  grievous. 

*'  Though  divine  virtue  is  indeed,  according  to  its  use,  sublime  and  great,  and  near 
to  every  one,  yet  according  to  its  possession,  it  is  not  difficult  to  him  who  but  once 
wishes  to  be  conformed  to  the  beauti^  in  conduct,  and  to  oppose  whatever  is  base." 

Max.  Ttr.  dist.  21. 

"  Do  you  know  why  the  things  commanded  seem  impossible  ?  I  will  tell  you.  It 
is  because  we  think  them  so :  they  are  not  so  in  reality.  We  defend  our  vices  because 
we  love  them,  and  we  had  rather  find  out  some  excuse  for  them  than  shake  them  off. 
Nature  has  given  us  sufficient  strength,  if  we  would  exert  ourselves  in  the  use  of  it.  We 
pretend  we  cannot,  but  the  truth  is  we  will  not." — Senec.  Epist.  116. 

7.  There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost :  and  these  three  are  one. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  had  some  idea  of  a  Divine  Trinity,  derived  most  prob- 
ably in  the  first  instance  from  the  Egyptians,  but  more  remotely  from  the  Hebrews. 
The  Platonists  maintained  a  trinity  of  divine  hypostases,  each  of  them  an  etenial,  un- 
ereated,  and  universal  being,  and  all  existing  in  union.  The  first  they  describe  as 
Goodness  VayaBov ;  the  second  as  Mind  or  Intellect  Nov? ;  the  third  as  the  soul  of  the 
universe  ^i^.  Proclus  says,  '*  Amelius  makes  a  threefold  demiurgus  or  opifex  of  the 
world,  three  minds  and  three  kings  ;'*  to  which  he  adds — *'  Amelius  supposeth  these  three 
minds  and  demiurgic  principles  of  his  to  be  the  same  with  Plato's  three  kings,  and  with 
Orpheus'  trinity  of  Phanes,  Uranus,  and  Cronus ;  but  Phanes  is  supposed  by  him  to  be 
principally  the  demiurgus."  Plotinus,  speaking  of  the  "  three  divine  hypostases"  of 
Plato,  declares,  "  That  these  doctrines  are  not  new,  nor  of  yesterday,  but  have  been  very 
anciently  delivered,  though  obscurely,  empears  from  Plato's  own  writings ;  Parmenides 
before  him  having  insisted  on  them."     See  notes  on  Matthew  iii.  16,  17. 

"  Magnanimous,  commanding,  sceptred  Jove ; 
All-parent,  principle  and  end  of  all." — Obph.  H,  tn  Jov,  v.  6. 

'*  The  high-thundering  Jove  is  both  the  first  and  last ;  Jove  is  both  the  head  and 

middle  of  all  things There  is  one  power  and  one  Ood,  and  one  great  ruler 

over  all." — Ibid,  apud  ArUtot,  de  mundo, 

''  Ood,  as  the  old  saw  says,  having  in  himself  the  beginning  and  end  and  middle 
of  all  things,  proceeds  in  a  circle,  according  to  nature,  and  bnngs  all  things  to  an  end  by 
a  straight  road," — Plat,  de  leg,  L  iv.  c.  7. 
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"  As  regarde  the  king  of  aU,  aU  things  are  his,  and  all  are  for  his  sake,  and  be  is 
the  cause  of  all  that  is  beautiftd.  But  about  a  second,  are  the  secondary  things  ;  and 
about  a  third,  the  third/* — Plat,  epist  2  ad  Dionys. 

"  When  the  Father  who  made  it,  (viz.,  the  soul  of  the  universe,)  perceived  tiiis 
beautiful  image  of  the  eternal  gods  which  he  had  made  to  be  moved  and  live,  lie  was  dc^ 
lighted  with  his  work." — Ibid.  Tim,  c.  10. 

"  Whereas  there  are  two  causes  of  all  generation,  the  most  ancient  tiieologerB  and 
poets  attended  only  to  the  more  excellent  of  these,  resolving  all  things  into  God,  and 
pronouncing  this  of  them  universally,  that  God  was  both  the  beginning  and  middle,  and 
that  all  thii^  were  out  of  God." — Plut.  de  drfeci.  orac,  c.  48. 


JUBE. 


6.  And  the  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate,  bnt  left  their  own 
habitation,  he  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness  unto 
the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 

The  ancients  had  many  traditions  of  deities  cast  out  from  heaven.  See  notes  on 
Genesis  xi.  8.  Jove,  deceived  by  the  goddess  Ate,  is  represented  by  Homer  to  have  caei 
her  forth,  forbidding  her  return  to  Olympus  with  an  oath. 

*^  From  his  ambrosial  head,  where  perch'd  £ihe  sat^ 
He  snatched  the  fiery  goddess  of  debate, 
The  dread,  the  irrevocable  oath  he  swore, 
The  immortal  seats  should  neW  behold  her  more ; 
And  whirl'd  her  headlong  down,  for  ever  driven 
From  bright  Olympus  and  the  starry  heaven." — //.  L  xix.  ▼.  126. 

Jove  declares,  that  any  deity  who  interferes  in  the  strife  between  the  Ghreeks  and 
Trojans — 

"  Far,  oh  far,  from  steep  Olympus  thrown. 
Low  in  the  dark  Tartarean  gulph  shall  groan, 
With  burning  chains  fixed  to  the  brazen  floors. 
And  lock'd  by  Hell's  inexorable  doors.*' — Hon.  IL  L  vin.  v.  13. 

"  With  enduring  chains 
He  bound  Prometheus,  train'd  in  shifting  wiles. 
With  galling  shackles  fixing  him  aloft." — Hes.  2%eoff,  ▼.  621. 

21.  Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life. 

"  That  man  ought  to  be  confident  about  his  soul  who,  during  his  life,  has  disregarded 
all  the  pleasures  and  ornaments  of  the  body  as  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  has  zealously 
applied  himself  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  who,  having  adorned  his  soul  with 
its  own  proper  ornament,  temperance,  justice,  fortitude,  freedom,  and  truth,  thus  waits 
for  his  passage  to  Hades,  ready  to  depart,  whenever  destiny  shall  summon  him." 

Plat.  Fhofdoj  c.  63. 

25.  To  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and 
power,  both  now  and  ever.     Amen. 

"  To  call  men  by  the  name  of  wise  appears  to  me  to  be  a  great  matter,  and  belong- 
ing to  God  only ;  lovers  of  wisdom  or  some  such  name  would  suit  them  better." 

Plat.  Fhctdr,  c.  64. 
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REVELATION  I. 
11.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last. 

"  In  the  city  of  Sais,  the  image  of  Minerva,  which  is  supposed  to  be  Isis,  had  this 
inscription  oyer  it, — I  am  all  that  haili  been,  that  is,  and  that  shall  be." 

Plut.  de  Ind.  et  Onrid.  c.  9. 

See  notes  on  1  John  v.  7. 

11.  Send  it  mito  the  seven  chnrches  which  are  in  Asia ;  mito  Ephesns, 
and  unto  Smyrna,  and  nnto  Pergamos,  and  nnto  Thyatira,  and  unto 
Sardis,  and  unto  Philadelphia,  and  unto  Laodicea. 

Pliny  mentions  some  of  these  cities  as  metropoles  of  Asia,  to  which  other  cities  re- 
sorted for  me  courts  of  judicature. 

''  A  great  part  of  ^olia  has  recourse  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Smyrna ;  but  to  Ephesus, 
that  other  great  luminary  of  Asia,  resort  the  more  distant  peoples.'* — MiaL  nat.  L  y.  c.  31. 

"  Pergamos,  by  far  the  most  famous  city  in  Asia." — Ibid.  c.  88. 

''  To  the  jurisdiction  of  Pergamos  belong  the  people  of  Thyatira  and  many  other 
states  less  known  to  fame. — Ibid." 

''  Twenty-five  states  resort  to  CiWratica  for  legal  purposes,  together  with  the 
most  famous  city  of  Laodicea." — ^Ibid.  c.  29. 

''  Sardes  lies  on  the  side  of  Mount  Tmolus.     The  jurisdiction  is  now  caQed  by 
this  name,  and  many  people  resort  to  it." — Ibid.  c.  30. 

13.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks  one  Uke  nnto  the  Son  of 
nian,  and  clothed  with  a  garment  down  to  the  foot,  and  girt  about  the 
paps  with  a  golden  girdle. 

14.  His  head  and  Am  hairs  were  white  like  wool,  as  white  as  snow ;  and  his 
eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire. 

The  long  garment  and  the  eyes  of  fire  were  characteristic  of  divinity  among  the 
pagans.     Virgil  says  of  Venus  when  she  appeared  to  ^neas — 

"  In  length  of  train  descends  her  sweeping  gown." — j^.  1. 1.  v.  408. 

"  The  god  his  own  Parnassian  laurel  crown'd, 
And  in  a  wreath  his  golden  tresses  bound, 
Graceful  his  purple  mantle  swept  the  ground." 

Ov.  Meiam.  1.  xi.  v.  166. 

"  What  terrors  from  her  frowning  front  arise ! 
Behold  a  goddess  in  her  ardent  eyes. 
What  rays  around  her  heay'nly  face  are  seen ! 
Mark  her  majestic  voice  and  more  than  mortsd  mien. 

ViEO.  j^.  1.  V.  V.  64i7. 

"  Augustus'  eyes  were  bright  and  piercing,  and  he  was  willing  it  should  be  thought 
there  was  something  of  divine  vigour  in  them." — Sust.  C^s.  Aug.  c.  79. 

18.  lam  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead ;  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  ever- 
more, Amen ;  and  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death. 

By  a  similar  figure  Juno  is  said  to  keep  the  keys  of  marriage. 

*'  Let  us  celebrate  Juno,  who  presides  over  marriage,  who  sports  in  all  the  dances 
*  and  keeps  the  key  of  marriage.*' — ^Aeistoph.  Them/oph.  v.  985. 
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REVELATION  II- 


8.     And  nnto  the  angel  of  the  chnrch  in  Smyrna  ^te. 

"  Smyrna,  a  city  of  our  most  faithfiil  allies." — Cic.  Pkil,  xi.  c.  2. 

17.  A  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  written. 

In  popnlar  judicatures  the  votes  were  given  by  means  of  the  calcalns,  a  small 
pebble,  or  sometimes  a  bean.  The  white  was  a  token  of  absolution,  the  black  of  condem- 
nation. In  the  public  games  a  white  stone  was  presented  to  the  conquerors,  on  which 
was  written  the  name  and  the  prize  of  him  who  had  overcome. 

"  Amompharetus,  being  enraged,  took  up  a  stone  with  both  hands,  and  throwing 
it  at  the  feet  of  Pausanias,  exclaimed,  There  is  my  vote  for  not  flying  before  the 
foreigners." — Hdt.  1.  n.  c.  66. 

"  The  Lacedsemonians  vote  by  the  voice,  not  by  the  pebble." — Thuctd.  1.  i-  c.  87. 

"  Thou  wilt  be  called  in  judgment  for  the  murder ;  but  the  stones  bein^  placed 
equally,  thou  wilt  be  preserved  from  dying  by  justice." — Eurip.  M^tr,  v.  1264. 

"  Though  he  has  gained  his  cause,  receiving  all  the  stones,  the  petnlaiit  fellow 
complains  of  his  advocate." — Theophrast.  Charac,  21. 

"  A  custom  was  of  old,  and  still  remains. 
Which  life  or  death  by  suffrages  ordains  : 
White  stones  and  black  within  an  urn  are  cast ; 
The  first  absolve,  but  fate  is  on  the  last."— Ov.  Mtiam.  1.  xv    v.  41. 
"  Heaven  was  favourable  both  to  Cimon  and  Lucullus,  directing  the  one  what  he 
should  do,  and  the  other  what  he  should  avoid  ;  so  that  each  obtained  the  stone  from  the 
gods  as  persons  in  whom  there  was  something  excellent  and  divine." 

Plut.  Comp,  dm.  e.  Lucul.  c.  3. 

'*  Six  times  ^gina's  prize  he  gain'd, 

As  ofb  Pellene's  robe  obtain*d ; 

And,  graved  in  characters  of  fame. 
Thy  stone,  0  Megara,  records  his  fame."— Find.  Olymp.  vii.  v.  157. 


REVELATION  IH. 


4.  Thon  hast  a  few  names  eyen  in  Sardis  which  have  not  defiled  their 
garments  :  and  they  shall  walk  with  me  in  white  :  for  they  are  worthy. 

"  On  the  day  when  ^milius  celebrated  his  triumph,  the  people  in  the  city  were 
dressed  in  white." — Plut.  Paul,  Mnil,  c.  32. 

"  With  unsullied  garments  they  go  to  the  Tarpeian  heights,  and  the  people  itselt 
harmonizes,  by  the  colour  of  its  dress,  with  the  festival." — Ov.  Fast  1. 1.  v.  79. 

"  Among  other  prodigies  at  Adria,  an  altar  was  seen  in  the  sky,  and  round  it 
figures  of  men  in  white  garments." — Liv.  1.  xxiv.  c.  10. 

17.  Because  thon  sayest,  I  am  rich,  and  increased  with  goods,  and  have 
need  of  nothing ;  and  knowest  not  that  thon  art  wretched  andmiserable, 
and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked. 

"  Whoever  is  ignorant  what  he  is,  what  things  are  good  and  what  evil,  what  fair 
and  what  base,  will  wander  up  and  down,  entirely  deaf  and  blind,  and  supposing  himself 
to  be  somebody." — Epict.  1.  ii.  c.  24. 
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18.  I  counsel  thee  to  bay  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thon  mayest  be 
rich. 

"  Let  them  know  that  thej  have  ever  iq  their  sonls  firom  the  gods  a  divine  gold 
and  silver,  and  therefore  have  no  need  of  that  which  is  human :  and  that  it  were  pro&ne 
to  pollute  the  possession  of  the  divine  ore  hj  mixing  it  with  the  alloy  of  the  mortal 
metal ;  because  the  monej  of  the  vulgar  has  produced  many  impious  deeds,  while  that 
which  they  have  is  pure." — Plat,  de  repuh,  1.  m.  c.  22. 

21.  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne, 
even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his 
throne. 

'*  Control  your  desires  :  do  this  with  regard  to  temporal  things,  and  you  will  some 
time  or  other  be  a  worthy  partner  of  the  feasts  of  the  gods ;  you  will  be  not  a  partner 
of  their  feasts  only,  but  of  their  empire  also." — Epict.  Enchir,  c.  15. 


REVELATION  IV. 


10.  The  four  and  twenty  elders  fall  down  before  him  that  sat  on  the  throne, 
and  worship  him  that  Uveth  for  ever  and  ever,  and  cast  their  crowns 
before  the  throne. 

In  token  of  humility  and  to  signify  that  all  their  glory  and  honour  was  due  to 
God  alone. 

"  Tigranes  delivered  himself  naked  and  unarmed  to  Pompey,  took  his  diadem 
from  his  hoeul,  and  laid  it  at  his  feet.*' — Plut.  Chmp,  Cim,  c.  Lucul.  c.  3. 

'*  Crowns  are  placed  before  the  feet  of  those  statues  whose  heads  are  too  lofly  to 
be  reached." — Pbopebt.  1.  ii.  Meg,  3. 

'*  Tiridates  approached  the  chair  of  state  in  which  sat  the  statae  of  Nero,  and 
having  according  to  form  slain  certain  victims,  palled  the  diadem  from  his  head  and  laid 
it  at  the  feet  of  the  statue."-— Tag.  Ann,  1.  xv.  c.  29. 

"  Around  the  temples  the  people  bore  the  images  of  Galba  crowned  with  laurel 
and  bedecked  with  flowers,  and  piled  np  heaps  of  coronets  near  the  place  where  he  had 
perished."— Ibid.  HuiL  1.  ii.  c.  55. 


KEVELATION  V. 


6.  And  I  beheld,  and  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and  of  the  four 
beasts,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  elders,  stood  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been 
slain,  having  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes,  which  are  the  sev^i  Spirits 
of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth. 

The  King's  Eye  was  the  title  of  that  officer  among  the  Persians  whose  duty  it  was 
to  observe  and  inform  the  king  of  all  that  passed  within  his  dominions. 

'*  Alpistus,  who  with  fidthful  care, 
Number'd  the  deepening  files  of  war. 
The  monarch's  eye." — ^^SCH.  Pert,  v.  986. 

"  The  boy  Cyrus,  being  chosen  by  his  playmates  to  be  their  king,  assigned  to  them 
their  different  stations;  one  was  to  be  his  eye  ;  &c." — Hdt.  1. 1.  c.  114. 
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''  If  any  one  think  it  proper  for  the  king  to  choose  but  one  person  for  his  eye,  he 
judges  not  right ;  for  one  man  would  see  but  few  things,  and  one  man  would  hear  bat 
few  things ;  and  if  this  were  giyen  in  charge  to  one  only,  it  would  be  as  iT  the  others 
were  ordered  to  neglect  it." — Xbn.  Oi^op.  1.  yiii.  c.  2. 

See  notes  on  Zech.  m.  9. 

9.    And  they  snng  a  new  song. 

"  No  higher  privilege  can  be  given,  either  to  men  or  to  the  gods,  than  to  sing*  the 
praises  of  his  law  in  an  eternal  hymn." — Cleanth.  H,  in  Jov,  y.  37. 


BEVELATION  VI. 

8.     And  I  looked,  and  behold  a  pale  horse  :  and  his  name  that  sat  on  him 
was  death,  and  Hell  followed  with  him. 

White  horses  were  most  esteemed  among  the  ancients,  and  were  supposed  to  excel 
aU  others  in  swiftness. 

"  If  time  should  intervene  upon  this  opportunity,  never,  upon  my  faith,  will  he 
obtain  it  hereafter,  even  with  white  horses." — Plaut.  Asiu.  Act.  u.  sc.  2. 


BEVELATION  VH. 

9.  After  this  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  conld 
number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  stood 
before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and 
palms  in  their  hands. 

The  ancients  had  an  opinion  that  the  palm  was  immortal :  or  that  if  it  died,  it  re- 
covered again  and  obtained  a  second  life  by  renewal :  hence  it  was  always  esteemed 
an  emblem  of  immortality. 

"  We  have  heard  a  wonderftil  story  relative  to  the  Syagrus  (a  species  of  the  date 
palm),  to  the  effect  that  it  dies  and  comes  to  life  again  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
phceniz,  which  it  is  generaUy  thought  has  borrowed  its  name  from  the  palm  tree,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  peculiarity." — Plin.  MUL  naL  1.  xin.  a  9. 

"  The  souls  that  are  mounted  aloft  are  firmly  established,  a  triumphant  band  of 
conquerors  wearing  garlands  on  their  heads." — Plut.  de  facie  in  orb.  lun.  c.  28. 


REVELATION  Xm, 

16.  And  he  caused  all,  both  small  and  great,  rich  and  poor,  free  and 
bond,  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  right  hand,  or  in  their  foreheads. 

Hammond  observes  that  the  giving  xopoy/xaTa^  or  marks  in  the  right  hand  or  fore- 
head was  customary  in  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  countries  to  distingpaish  the  servants 
of  one  master  from  another.  Soldiers,  Julian  tells  us,  were  marked  in  the  right  hand ; 
therefore  to  cause  all  to  receive  this  mark,  is  to  force  all  to  receive  their  idol  worship. 

"  It  is  the  universal  practice  at  Hierapolis  to  make  punctures  in  honour  of  the 
gods,  some  in  the  hands,  o&ers  in  the  neck ;  and  hence  it  is  that  ail  the  Assyrians  are 
marked  in  that  manner." — Lucian.  de  dea  Syr.  c.  59. 
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REVELATION  XIV. 

13.  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saymg  unto  me,  Write,  Blessed  are 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours;  and  their  works  do  foUow 
them. 

''  d^sop  lias  said  that  death  is  most  Tmfortnnate  in  the  time  of  prosperity ;  bat 
this  is  not  tme ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  then  most  happy,  since  it  secures  to  good  men  the 
glory  of  their  virtaons  actions,  and  puts  them  aboye  the  power  of  fortune." 

Plot.  Pelop.  c.  34. 

BEVELATION  XVH. 

9.  The  seven  heads  are  seven  mountains,  on  which  the  woman  sitteth. 
And  there  are  seven  kings :  five  are  fallen,  and  one  is,  and  the  other  is 
not  yet  come. 

If  the  seven  mountains  indicate  Borne  the  seyen  kings  probably  express  seven 
different  forms  of  government,  five  of  which  had  passed  away,  and  the  sixth  was  then  in 
existence  nnder  the  emperors. 

'*  I  have  exhibited  a  view  of  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  from  theHbnilding  of  the 
city  of  Rome  until  its  capture ;  under  the  government  of — first  kings,  then  consuls,  then 
dictators,  then  decemvirs,  and  then  consuliur  tribunes." — Liv.  1.  vi.  c.  1. 

"  Kings  were  the  original  magistrates  of  Rome :  Lucius  Brutus  founded  liberty 
and  the  consulship.  Dictators  were  chosen  only  in  pressing  exigencies.  The  supreme 
power  of  the  decemvirate  prevailed  little  more  than  two  years ;  and  the  consular 
jurisdiction  of  the  military  tribunes  but  a  few.** — Tag.  Ann.  1. 1.  c.  1. 


REVELATION  XX. 

2.  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  devil 
and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand  years. 

Theodorus,  in  Photius,  calls  the  Persian  Arimanius  by  the  name  Satanas. 

"  There  will  come  a  time  decreed  by  fate  when  Arimanius  who  brings  plague  and 
famine  into  the  world,  shall  of  necessity  be  destroyed  and  brought  to  nought ;  the  earth 
too  shall  become  level  and  even ;  and  there  shall  be  but  one  life  and  one  common  citizen- 
ship of  men,  and  all  speaJdng  the  same  language.  'Iheopompua  also  says  that  according 
to  the  magi  these  two  gods  (Oromazes  and  Arimanius;  must  for  8,000  years  conquer, 
one  after  the  other ;  and  for  3,000  years  be  conquered  again  by  turns ;  and  then  for 
another  8,000  years  wage  war  and  fight  each  against  tiie  other ;  but  in  the  end  Hades 
shall  vanish  away  and  men  shall  be  happy,  neither  requiring  food,  nor  castinfir  anv 
shadow."— Plut.  de  Ind.  et  Onrid.  c.  47. 

4.  And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  was  given 
unto  them:  and  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the 
witness  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God,  and  which  had  not 
worshipped  the  beast,  neither  his  image,  neither  had  received  his  mark 
upon  their  foreheads,  or  in  their  hwids ;  and  they  lived  and  reigned 
•  Yriih  Christ  a  thousand  years. 
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'*  Free  from  l^e  law,  beneath  whose  mortal  sway 
Matter  is  changed,  and  varying  forms  decay, 
Elysinm  shall  be  thine  :  the  bUssfol  plams 
Of  utmost  earth,  where  Rhadamanthos  reigns. 
Joys  ever  young,  unmix'd  with  pain  or  fear. 
Fill  the  wide  circle  of  th'  eternal  year: 
Stem  winter  smiles  on  that  auspicious  clime ; 
The  fields  are  florid  with  unfading  prime ; 
From  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow, 
Mould  the  round  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  snow ; 
But  from  the  breezy  deep,  the  blest  inhale 
The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  western  gale." 

HoM.  Odyn,  L  iv.   ▼.  561. 

"  They  whose  spirit  thrice  refined 
Each  arduous  contest  could  endure. 
And  keep  the  firm  and  perfect  mind 

From  all  contagion  pure ; 
Along  the  stated  path  of  Jove 
To  Saturn's  royal  courts  above 

Have  trod  their  heavenly  way, 
Where  round  the  islands  of  tiie  blest 

The  ocean  breezes  play  ; 
There  golden  flow'rets  ever  blow, 
Some  springing  from  earth's  verdant  breast ; 
These  on  the  lonely  branches  glow. 
While  those  are  nurtured  by  the  waves  below. 
From  them  the  inmates  of  these  seats  divine 
Around  their  hands  and  hair  the  woven  garlands  twine." 

Find.  Olymp.  ii.  v.  1231 

"  On  the  death  of  an  Egyptian,  if  there  be  none  to  accuse,  or  lay  to  his  charge  any 
crime,  all  his  kindred  leave  off'  mourning  and  begin  to  set  forth  his  praises  ;  they  declare 
his  piety  towards  the  gods,  and  his  justice  towards  men,  his  chastity,  and  other  virtues  \ 
and  pray  the  deities  to  receive  him  into  the  society  of  the- just.  The  common  people  tak& 
up  the  cry  and  proclaim  that  he  is  to  live  for  ever  with  the  just  in  the  kingdom  of  Jove." 
^  DiOD.  Sic.  1. 1.  c.  92. 

'^  The  Brachmans  believe  that  death  is  to  philosophers  the  beginning  of  a  real 
and  happy  life."— Strab.  1.  xv.  c.  1. 

**  That  place  under  the  earth  into  which  the  Egyptiatna  imagine  the  souls  of  th& 
dead  descend,  is  called  in  their  language  Amenthe."— Plut.  de  laid,  et  Chirid.  c.  29. 
*'  Unspotted  spirits  you  consign 
To  blissful  seats  and  joys  divine." — HoE,  1. 1.  carm,  10. 

See  notes  on  2  Tim.  i.  10. 
14.  This  is  the  second  death. 

•*  After  their  death  in  the  world  the  good  lead  a  life  of  rest  and  peace;  yet  not 
altogether  a  blessed  and  divine  life,  until  they  die  a  second  death,  of  which  I  will  tell  yoQ 
more  hereafter."— Plut.  defae.  in  orb,  lun,  c.  27. 

REVELATION  XXI. 

19.  And  the  foundationB  of  the  wall  of  the  city  were  garnished  with  all 
manner  of  precious  stones.  The  first  foundation  was  jasper ;  the 
second,  sapphire;  the  third,  a  chalcedony;  the  fourth,  an  emerald; 

20.  The  fifth,  sardonyx;  the  sixth,  sardius;  the  seventh,  chiysolyte;  the 
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^eighth,  beryl ;  the  ninth,  a  topaz ;  the  tenth,  a  chrysoprasus ;  the 
eleventh,  a  jacinth  ;  the  twelfth,  an  amethyst. 

In  the  m  jthologic  earth  of  Plato  it  is  said : — 

'^  The  monntainB  are  smooth  and  transparent  and  glowing  with  beautiftil  colours ; 
of  which  the  well-known  stones  that  are  here  so  highly  prized  are  hut  fragments,  such  as 
sardin  stones,  jaspers,  and  emeralds,  and  all  others  of  the  kind." — Plat.  Ph€edOy  c.  59. 

*'  The  whole  city  is  of  native  gold,  and  its  surrounding  ramparts  of  emeralds. 
Each  of  its  seven  gates  is  cut  out  of  one  trunk  of  the  cinamon  tree ;  the  entira  ground  of 
the  city,  and  the  pavement  of  all  the  streets  and  squares  is  of  ivory ;  the  temples  of  the 
gods  are  built  of  cubic  blocks  of  beryl,  and  the  high  altars  on  which  the  hecatombs  are 
sacrificed,  of  one  sole  amethyst.  The  inhabitants  have  properly  no  body  (for  they  are 
impalpable,  and  without  flesh  and  bone)  but  have  only  the  figure  and  idea  of  it ;  notwith- 
Btajidmg  this  they  walk,  and  sit,  and  have  all  their  senses,  and  converse  like  other  men. 
In  short  their  soul  appears  to  widk  about  quite  naked,  having  merely  the  semblance  of  a 
body  wrapped  about  them. 

"  No  one  here  grows  old,  but  remains  always  of  the  same  age  as  when  he  first 
arrived.  Neither  is  there  anything  of  what  we  term  night,  nor  what  we  properly  call 
day ;  but  it  is  never  brighter  nor  darker  than  our  twilight  before  sunrise.  They  know 
only  one  season  ;  for  with  them  it  is  perpetual  spring,  and  zephyr  is  the  only  wind  that 
blows  there." — Lucian.  Ver.  Hut.  1.  n.  c.  11. 

24.  And  the  nations  of  them  which  are  sayed  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it : 
and  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring  their  glory  and  honour  into  it. 

25.  And  the  gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by  day :  for  there  shall  be 
no  night  there. 

"  The  regions  mild  of  peace, 
Full  joy  and  calm  eternity  of  ease. 
There  no  rude  winds  presume  to  shake  the  skies. 
No  rain  descends,  no  snowy  vapours  rise ; 
But  on  immortal  thrones  the  blest  repose  ; 
The  firmament  with  living  splendour  glows." 

HOM.  Odysa,  1.  vi.  v.  42. 
*'  If  I  had  carried  off  the  whole  of  the  fire  from  heaven,  what  damage  should  1 
have  done  ;  since  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  do  not  suffer  cold,  neither  do  they  need  arti- 
ficial light." — Lucian.  Prom.  c.  18. 

"  When  the  body  perishes,  the  soul  surveys  the  adtherial  regions  and  is  fiUed  with 
splendid  light."— Max.  Ttk.  dia».  41. 

"  Meditate  upon  that  blessed  day  when  the  mysteries  of  nature  shall  be  revealed 
to  you,  this  darkness  be  dispersed  and  the  light  shall  break  in  on  you  on  every  side. 
Imagine  with  yourself  how  great  that  brightness  is,  where  so  many  stars  mingle  their 
glorious  beams  ;  a  light  so  serene  and  clear,  that  not  the  least  shadow  of  darkness  shall 
rest  upon  it :  all  heaven  shines  out  with  equal  splendour  :  day  and  night  have  their  turns 
only  on  this  earthly  globe  and  the  regions  round  about  it." — Sengg.  EpUt.  102. 

27.  And  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  any  thing  that  defileth,  neither 
whatsoever  worketh  abomination,  or  nuiketh  a  he :  but  they  which  are 
written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life. 

''  Thither  no  wicked  and  impure  person  shall  ever  be  able  to  come  ;  but  the  good, 
after  their  death  in  the  world,  being  carried  thither,  lead  an  easy  life  in  peace  and  repose." 

Plot,  defac,  in  orb.  Inn.  c.  27. 
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Aaron,  his  rod,  126,  608 
Ablutions,  see  Pnrificatdons 
Abraham's  bosoln,  517 
Abruption,  instance  of^  285 
Accho,  156 
AchacC  4)02 

Achaia,  governed  by  depu- 
ties, 547 
Achilles,  his  horses  speak, 

129 
Acridophaffi,  70, 112 
Adamant,  hard  as  460 
Adjuration,    instances    of, 

135, 152,  411,  583 
Adonis,  feast  of  423 
Adoration,  57,  88 
Adramyttium,  549 
Adultery,  laws  concerning, 
91 

—  evils  of,  323 

—  punishment    of, 

325 
Adversity,  us6s  of,  267, 811, 

351,  380,  563,  611,  613 
AegeadsB,  442 
Age,  the  golden,  10,  28 

—  silver,  15,  16,  18, 

21 

—  brazen,  21 

—  iron,  22,  21 
Age,  infirmities  of,  204, 356 
Aged,  counsels  of  the,  213, 

266 
—    not  always  wise  266 

Ages,  the  four,  434 

Agriculture,  taught  by  the 
Deity,  381 

Agrippa,  552 

Ahasuerus,  245 

Aius  Locutius,  85 

Alabaster  vessels  for  oint- 
ment, 499,  508 

Aleppo,  called  Magog,  432 

Alexander  the  Great,   81, 
235,  355 

AH  things  come  alike  to  all, 
853 

All  things  are  yours,  569 

Allegories,  161,  484,  575 

Alms,  do  not  before  men^ 
473 

Alpha  and  Omega,  625 

Altar  built  by  Noah,  27 
—    swear  by  the,  492 


Altars,   sanctuary    at,   98, 
133,  207 

—  of  turf,  224 
Amber,  421,  422 
Ainmoun,  from  Ham,  80 
Amphiaraus,  128 
Anakims,  124 
Anaximenes,   his  reply  to 

Alexander,  855 
Anchor  of  the  soul,  608 
Andromeda,  451 
Angels,  49,  225,  500,  606 

—  the  fallen,  624 
Anger,  330,  350 

—  grievous  words  stir 

up,  330 

—  to    be    restrained, 

333,  335 
Animal  food,  23 
Anointing  with  oil,  147,454 
Ant,  an  example,  823 
Antaeus,  124 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  539 
Apelles,  567 
Aphrodite  and  Aphrosune, 

201 
Apis,  the  god,  71,  72 
Apollo,  from  Jubal,  18 
Apollonia,  543 
Apotheosis,  18,  220 
Appearance,  do  nothing  for, 

473 
Appii  Forum,  556 
Apples  of  gold,  12,  338 

—  gifts  of,  360 
Apries,  long  of  Egypt,  376, 

431 

Arabians    never   subdued, 
37  38 

Archers,  45,  196,  378,  414 

Areopagus,  544 

Arion,  450 

Argo,  the  ship,  22 

Argonauts,  26 

ArkofNoah,  22,  27^ 
—  Moses  enclosed  in,  63 

Armies,  multitudinous,  289 

Armour,  185 

—      homing  of,  370 

Arms  consecrated,  see  Tro- 
phies 

AiTows  of  God,  148 

Arts,  taught  by  the  Deity, 
18,  72,  102,  381 


Asahel,  light  of  foot,  197 
Ascalon,  156,  197 
Ashes  sprinlded,  78 

—    for  purification,  127 
Ashtoreth,  163 
Asiarchs,  548 
Asphaltites,  the  lake,  43 
Ass,  the  wild,  270,  383 

—  Balaam's,  129 

—  not  to  be  yoked  with 

an  ox,  145 

—  water  from  the  jaw- 

bone of  169 
Assos,  549 
Assyria,  cruelty  of  the  king 

of  374 
Assyrians,  cavalry  of  the  368 
Ate,  cast  out  of  heaven  624 
Athenians,  superstition  of 
the,  543 
—         their    love    of 
news,  544 
Atonement,  118,  507,  528, 

531,  559 
Auge,  enclosed  in  an  ark,  68 
Augurs,    laws  concerning. 

Avarice,  841,  598 
Awake  out  of  sleep,  566 
Azotus,  537 

Baal-berith,  160 

Baal-zebul,  70 

Babel,  34 

Babylon,  its  situation,  31 

—  itswaUs,31,548,416 

—  its  greatness,  373, 

418,436 

—  its  treasures,  390, 

419 

—  why  called  a  vir- 

gin, 392 

—  her    widowhood, 

893 

—  origin  of  the  war 

against,  417 
■ —      troops      brought 
against,  418 

—  hath  forborne  to 

fight,  418 

—  how  taken,   388, 

889,  415,  416, 
417,  419,  438 

—  never  rebuilt,  419 

2t 
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BabyloniBli  garments,  158 

Bacchas,  29,  61 

Bag,  he  bore  the,  528 

Baitnlia,  49 

Balance,  weighedin  the,  436 

Baldness,  a  deformity,  221, 

367 
Baleareans,   slingers,   171, 

189 
Balm  tree,  407 
Barbareans,  555,  557 
Barley  of  Egypt,  75 
Basilisk,  13 
Battlements,   no  house  to 

be  without,  144 
Baucis  and  Philemon,  story 

of,  42 
Bdellium,  12 
Beacons  of  fire,  404 
Beard  not  to  be  rounded, 
115 

—  consecrated,  122 

—  touched  by  suppli- 

ants, 204 
Beasts,  clean  and  unclean, 
23 

—  injuries  from,  95 

—  sacred,  71,  73 

—  I  have  fought  with, 

377 
Beating  the  air,  573 
Beauty,  a  frail  thing,  344 
Bees,  courage  of,  134 

—  generated  in  carrion, 

167 

—  they  came  about  me 

like,  310 
Beginnings  not  to  be  des- 
pised, 333 
Behemoth,  272 
Bellerophon,  story  of,  53, 

54,  199 
Bellows,  use  of,  405 
Bells  worn  by  priests,  99 
Belly,  serving  the,  567 

—  whose  God  is  their, 

591 
Belteshazzar,  438 
Belus,  temple  of,  31,  32 

—  Vulcan    cast  down 

from,  32 
Benefits,  not  to  be  deferred, 

321 
Benjamin's  portion,  58 
Berenice,  552 
Bethel,  49 

Bird,  escaped  as  a,  312 
Birds,  unclean,  112 

—  not  to  be  taken  with 

iheir  young,  144 


Birthdays  celebrated,  56 
Bithynia,  617 
Black,  but  comely,  360 
Blessed  the  womb  that  bare 

thee,  512 
Blessings,  curse  your,  461 
Blind,  lead  the  bhnd,  486 
Blindness,  as  a  punishment, 

—  cure  of,  by  Ves- 

pasian, 505, 526 
Blood,  is  the  life,  28 

—  not  to  be  eaten,  28, 

137 

—  for  blood,  28 

—  of  covenants,  97 
■^     sprinkling  with,  97, 

107 

—  prodigies  of,  69, 447 

—  pollution  by,  237 

—  tears  of,  521 

—  on  us  and  our  child- 

ren, 500 
Boar  doth  waste  it,  301 
Boat  carried  in  procession, 

27 
Body,  fear  not  them  that 

kill,  481 

—  keep  under  my,  5  73 

—  a  garment,  579, 581 

—  a  tabernacle,  620 
Boils  and  blains,  plague  of, 

72 
Bondage,  spirit  of,  562 
Books  burned,  547 
Born  out  of  due  time,  577 
Bosom,  leaning  on,  518, 530 
Bottle  in  the  smoke,  311 
Bottles  of  heaven,  269 
Bow,  see  Rain-bow 
Bow,  the  Itursean,  45 

—    use  of  the,  196,  373 
Bowing  down,  57,  88 
Bracelets,  132 
Branch,  411 
Brass,  kingdom  of,  435 

—  hoops  of,  453 
Brazen  age,  21 
Bread  to  eat,  50,  97 

—  unleavened,  78 

—  a  stone  for,  512 

—  broken,  420 

—  strengtheneth  man's 

heart,  307 
Breast,  smiting  the,  519 
Breath  of  life,  from  God,  9 
Brethren,  strife  between,  35 

—  concord  between, 

314 

—  all  men  are, 


Brother,  they    bunt  every 
man  his,  455 
—       the   same   is  my, 
484 
Bribery,  177 
Bridegroom,  not  to  go  to 

war,  143 
Bridle  in  the  month,  231 
Brimstone,  in  purificationfl, 

260       • 
Brutus,  his   stem  justice, 
181 

—  feigns  madness,  192 
Bulls  wor^pped,  71,  72 

—  the  choicest  victiziis,292 
Bulrushes,  vessels   ol^   64^ 

374 
Burden,  of  prophecy,  371, 

409 
Burial  of  the  dead,  47,  116 

—  importance  attached 

to,  407,  410 

—  refused,    195,    205, 

374,  410 
Butter,  wash  my  steps  with, 

265 
Butter  and  honey  shall  he 

eat,  368 

Gaduceus,  Mercury's,  68 
Ceesar,  I  appeal  to,  552 

—  prodigies     on      the 

death  of,  552 
Cage  full  of  birds,  404 
Cakes,  offerings  of,  16, 107, 

406 
Calanus,  60 

Calchas,  the  prophet,  218 
Calf,  the  golden,  102 

—  the  fatted,  517 
Cambyses,  his  cruelty,  67 
Camels  used  in  war,  378 
Gamershair, raiment  of,  467 
Caudace,  537 

Candle,   shined  upon    mj 

head,  264 
Cane,  sweet,  387 
Captives  not  to  be  slain,  225 
Caristia,  57 
Carmel,  Mount,  214 
Cassandra  the  prophetess, 

128 
Cassia,  429 

Castor  and  Pollux,  555 
Cato,  29,  236 
Cats  worshipped,  71,  73 
Caves,  214 

—  sacrifices  in,  397 
Censers,  use  of  125 
Centurion,  479 
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Ceres,  S81 

Chaff,    driven  away     like, 

262,  434,  446,  467 
Chain,  Jupiter's,  386 
Chaldea,  shall  be  a  spoil, 

415 
Chaldeans,  soothsa7ers,246, 
893,  433,  465 

—  robbers,  253 
Chameleon,  waters  divided 

by,  81 

Chaos,  2,  ee 

—  order  produced  from,4 
Charillns,  45 

Chariot  used  in  war,  180, 
209 

—  lighting  down  from, 

157 

—  he  bumeth  the,  290 
Charity,  335,  576 

—  covereth  sins,  619 
Charms,  Ephesian,  547 
Chastening,  see  Adversity 
Chedorlaomer,  35 
Chemia,  Egypt,  30 
Children  to  be  taught,  135, 

173,  336 

—  sins    of    parents 

visitedupon,y8, 
89,  262,  374 

—  their    words   ob- 

served  in    au- 
gury, 173 

—  to    be    obedient, 

588,  see  Parents 

—  provoke  not,  589 

—  sold  for  debt,  222 

—  blessings  connect- 

ed   with,   290, 

313,  333 
Children,  i.e.,  people,  63 
Children's  children,  306 
Childish  things,  576 
Chios,  549 

Christ,  prophecies  concern- 
ing, 304 

—  birth  of,  465 

—  crucifixion  of,  501 
Christians,   537,  568,  581, 

609 

—  their      mutual 

love,538,584, 
612 

—  persecutions  of, 

495 

—  compelled      to 

blaspheme, 
553 

—  despise    suffer- 

ing, 550,  610 


Christians,  count  all  things 
but  loss,  591 

Cimon,  44 

Circumcision,  39 

—        oftheheart,137, 
558 

City,  the  holy,  469 

—  the  heavenly,  630 

—  no  continuing,  612 

—  called  after  its  captor, 

200 
Citizenship,   Roman,    543, 

550,  551 
Claudius,  his  edict,  546 
Clay,  man  formed  of,  9 

—  and  the  potter,  390 
Clean  and  unclean  beasts,23 
Cleomenes,    his    great 

strength  171 

—      his  crucifixion,  503 

Clothes,  rending  of,  53,  801 

Clothed  with  humility,  619 

Clothing,  skins  used  for,  15 

—  soft,  483 
Cloud,  pillar  of,  80,  123 

—  a  little,  before  rain, 

216 

—  blotted  out  as  a,  388 

—  of  witnesses,  610 
Clouds,  the  Deity  involved 

in,  104,  304 
Cock-crow,  508 
Coma  Berenices,  121 
Combat,  single,  186, 188 
Comets,  465 

Comfort  one  another,  595 
Commandment,  not  griev- 
ous, 623 
Communism,  534 
Companionship,  evil,    240, 

275,  284,  322,  329,  579 
Conception  in  sorrow,  13 
Confession,  duty  of,  108 
Conscience,  528,  558,  567, 
569 

—  good,  330,  551, 

622 

—  bad,  259,   293, 

341,394,398, 
552 
Contentment,  331,343,849, 

592,  597 
Corban,  505 
Corinth,  568, 
Com,  wine,  and  oil,  137, 

445 
Courage,  242 

—  be  of  good,  286 
Covenant,  blood  of,  97 

—        cutting  a,  87 


Covenants,  the  God  of,  160 
—  ceremonies   at- 

tending,  37, 
97,  284, 817, 
420 
Covet,  thou  shalt  not,  92, 

470 
Covetousness,  217,  898 
Cranes,  noise  of,  385 
Crassus,  imprecations   on, 

129 
Creation  from  nothing,  1 

—  very  good,  8 
Cretans,  liars,  604 
Crocodile,  273,  274 

—  sacred,  74 
Cronus,  27,  30 
Crooked  generation,  147 
Cross  outside  the  walls,  501 

—  borne   by    the    con- 

demned, 531 

—  inscription  over  601, 

502 

—  bodies  left  on  the,  144, 

503 
Crown  of  pride,  881 

—  of  righteousness,  603 

—  a  corruptible,  578 
Crowns,   great  weight  of, 

200 
—      cast    down  their, 
627 
Crucifixion,  see  Cross 

—  after  death,  144, 

251 

—  disgraceful,  144 

501 

—  in  Egypt,  55 

—  in  Persia,  251 
Cubits,  royal,  432 

Cup,  divination  by  the,  59 

—  in   the   hand   of   the 

Lord,  300 

—  of  trembling,  394 

—  of  devils,  574 

—  let  this  pass  from  me, 

499 
Cup  bearer,  242 
Cut  it  off  and  cast  from 
thee,  471 

—  asunder,  496,  610 
Cuttings  in  flesh  forbidden, 

116 
Cybele,  festival  of,  77 
Cyrus,  his  empire,  241,  242 

—  his  liberality,  378 

—  his  robe,  566 

—  my  shepherd,  888 

—  to   subdue  nations, 

889 
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DsBmons,  49 
Dagon,  174 

Damocles,  story  of,  260 
Dances,  religious,  102,  198, 

236,  674 
Darius,  195,  295 
Darkness  in  day  time,  256 

—  worshipped,  76 

—  turn  from,  653 
Darts,  fiery,  589 

Day,  how  reckoned,  4 

—  divisions  of  the,  294 

—  ofthe  Lord,  372 

—  better  than  a  thousand, 

302 

—  blotted  out,  264 
Days,  lucky  and  unlucky, 

247 
Dead,  burial  of  the,  47 

—  their  bodies  pawned, 

47 

—  mourning  for,  61,  see 

Mourning 

—  pollution    from    the, 

117,  127 

—  recalled  to  life,  193, 

228 

—  anointing    the,    499, 

508,  531 

—  devoured    by    dogs, 

217,  218 

—  their  bodies   abused, 

see  Burial 

—  exposed  on  the  cross, 

2U5 

—  given  to  the  birds,  188 

—  resurrection  of,  579 

—  know  not   anything, 

354 

—  Blessed  are  the,  629 
Dead  in  trespasses,  586 
Death,  the  fruit  of  sin,  614 

—  inevitable,  302,  609 

•    —   comes  alike  to  all,  262, 
347,  352 

—  better  than  life,  254, 

349 

—  a  stat-e  of  rest,  255 

—  a  long  sleep,  259, 279, 

536 

—  no  remembrance  in, 

276 

—  not  to  be  feared,  481, 

590,  602,  606 

—  a  savour  of,  580 

—  the  second,  630 

—  unto  sin,  559 

—  appointed  to,  570 

—  to  be  carnally  minded 

is,  562 


Death,  the  body  of  this,  561 
Debtors  sold,  222,  489 
Deceit,  hateful,  296,  325 
Dedication  of  walls,  244 
Degeneracyof  mankind,  17, 

20,  279,  350 
Deity,  one  supreme,  1.  See 

God 

—  represented  asspheri- 

cal,  66 
Delay,  folly  of,  311 
Deluge,  23,  24,  29 
Demigods,  18,  19 
Demosthenes,  his  death,  94 
Depravity,  universal,  259, 

351,  352,  560,  561,  622 
Derceto,  174 
Desert,  serpents  in,  128 
Deucalion,  22,  23,  24,  27 
Devils  cast  out,  506 
Dial  of  Ahaz,  232 
Diana,  temple  of,  548 
Die  for  another,  507,  531, 

559 
—  I  die  daily,  ^77 
Dig  through  a  wall,  263 
Discord  personified,  213 
Diseases   inflicted   by   the 

Deity,  148,  220 
Display,  folly  of,  232 
Dividing  the  word,  602 
Divination,  origin  of,  141 

—  various  kinds  of 

141,393,425 

—  by  the  cup,  59 

—  by  dreams,  138, 

267 

—  by  the  heavens, 

408 

—  by  the  liver,  425 

—  by  shades  of  the 

dead,  193,369 

—  bytherod,425,445 

—  waters   divided 

by,  151 

—  sun  arrested  by, 

164 

—  a  spirit  of,  541 
Division,  evil  of,  483 
Divorcement,  145 
Dodona,  oracle  of,  26 
Dog,  price  of  a,  145 

—  grin  like  a,  295 
Door  of  philosophy,  527 

—  of  the  lips,  316 
Door  posts  marked,  150 

—        anointed,  77,  78 
Dove  reverenced,  25,  26 

—  used  in  navigation,  26, 

27 


Dove  never  eaten,  26 

—  wings  like  a,  293,  422 

—  tremble  as  a,  446 
Doves  of  Venus,  26 
Dower,  g^ven  by  the  hus- 
band, 51 

—  by  the  bride,    190, 

210 
Dower  servants,  37 
Dream,  Jacob's,  49 

—  Joseph's,  54 

—  Pharaoh's,  66 

—  life  compared  to,  2^1 

—  fade  away  like,  299 

382 
Dreams  from  God,  44, 193, 
218 

—  repeated,  66 

—  interpretation  o^  54 

—  divination  by,  138, 

267 
Drink  offerings,  118,  124, 

162,  see  Sacrifices 
Drinking  customs,  245,367 
Dropping,  a  continual,  340 
Dust,  man  formed  from,  B 

—  man  returns  to,  15, 358 

—  countless  as  the,  35 

—  putteih  his  mouth  in, 

420,  429 
Dying,  predictions  of  the,  60 

Eagle,  271 

—  like  an,  147,  403 

—  Cyrus' standard,  392 
Eagles,  Roman  ensigns,  496 
Ears  bored,  93 

Earth,  the  mother  of  all,  7, 
9,253 

—  cursed,  13 

—  divided  by  lot,  30 

—  hanged  upon  nothing* 

—  g^ven  to  men,  309 

—  the  earth  shook,  297, 

309 

—  O  earth,  earth  I  411 

—  a  gift  of,  224 
Earthquakes,  foretold,  494 

—         on  the  death 
of     Christ, 
602 
^  caused  by  the 

gods,  642 
Eat  and  drink,  577 
Eat  up  my  people,  280 

—  the  enemy,  130 
Ebenezer,  177 
Ebony,  428 

Eden,  10 
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Eclipse,  449 

Egypt,  morality  of,  63 

—  wines  of,  55 

—  physicians  of,  72,  73 

—  laws  of,  64 

—  linen  of,  75 

—  garlic  and  onions  of, 

123 

—  method  of  tillage  in, 

375 
Egyptians,  their  exclosiye- 
ness,  58 

—  fecundity,  63,  78 

—  ablutions,  68,  69 

—  magicians,  68 

—  lamentations,    77 

—  wisdom,  209,  535 

—  hair  cut,  115 

—  old    age  revered 

by,  116 

—  divisions  among, 

376 

—  spoiled,  78 
Eight  principal  gods,  27 
Elamites,  533 
Elephant,  273 

—  speaks,  130 
Elias,  this  is,  483 
Elisha,  Isles  of,  428 
Elpenor,  death  of,  144 
Emblems,  use  of,  218 
End,  to  be  considered,  148 

—  of  all  things,  619 
Endurance,  338 
Enemies,  love  your,  472 
Enoch,  translated,  18 
Envy,  330,  340 
Ephesus,  625 

—  Temple  of  Diana 

at,  209,  548 
Ephod,  99 
Epilepsy,  506 

^       caused  by  quails, 
123 
Episcopus,  549 
Euphrates,  navigable,  387 

—        dried  np,  388 
Euroclydon,  554 
Earydice,  death  of,  13 
Euryclea,  52 
Evening  and  morning,  4 
Evil  to  be  hated,  305 

—  doing  worse  than  suf- 

fering, 570 

—  returns  upon  the  doer, 

278 

—  called  good,  367,  608 

—  resist  not,  472,  595 

—  communications,  579 
Examination-self,  582 


Exodus,  the,  78,  79,  80 
Expedient,  all  things  not, 

570 
Eye,  the  light  of  the  body, 
475,  512 

—  that  mocketh,  342 

—  bewitching  by  the,  583 
Eyes,  counsellors,  459,  627 

—  like  fire,  625 

—  to  the  blind,  265 

—  plucked  out,  583 

—  a  covering  of,  45 

—  opened,  225 

—  a  covenant  with,  323 
Eyebrows,  painted,  228 

—  ■      expression  of  the, 
279 

Face,  covering  the,  216 

—  painting  the,  227,  404 
Face  to  face,  576 

Fair,  behold  thou  ar^,  362 
Faith,  necessity  of,  610 
Faithful,  the,  fail,  279 
False  witness,  laws  concern- 
ing, 91,  143,  see  Perjury 
Falsehood,  hatred  of,  114 
Familiarity  to  be  avoided 

338 
Famines  foretold  by  Christ, 
494 
—     remarkable,225,226 
Fasts  described,  399,  477 

—  of  the  Jews,  119,  519 
Fat,  to  be  burned,  99 
Fat,  i.e,  rich,  148,  412 
Fat,  i.e,  foolish,  311,  368, 

484 
Fates,  the,  384 
Fauns,  cry  of  the,  85,  528 
Pear  belongs  to  imperfec- 
tion, 562 
Fear  God,  honour  the  King, 

338 
Fears,  panic,  181,  226,  231 
Feast,  a  twelve  days',  108 
—  governor  of  the,  523 
Feasts  in  temples,  572, 574 
Feel  after  and  find,  545 
Feet,  naked,  46 

—  anointed,  265 
Feet,  between  the,  61 

—  sitting  at  the,  511 

—  how  beautiful  the,  395 
Felix,  governor  of  Judea, 

552 
Fertility,  remarkable,  504 
Festivals,  242 
FidensB,  fall  of  a  building 

at,  171 


Field  of  blood,  500 
Fight  the  good  fight,  699 
Figs,  curative  use  of,  232, 

385 
Figtree,  491 
Fire  worshipped,  64,  76 

—  perpetual,  98,  109 

—  pillar  of,  80 

—  from  heaven,  110,  215 

—  ordeal  by,  297 

—  shall  consumeall  things, 

620 

—  an  army  likened  to,  810 

—  jealousy  like,  363 

—  purifies  all  things,  462 

617 

—  saved  as  by,  669 
Firmament  created,  4 
First  fruits,  96 

Fish  worshipped,  69,  174 

—  of  Egypt,  70,  377 

—  unclean.  111 
Fishers  shall  lament,  877 
Flamen  dialis,  117,  471 
Flesh  given  for  food,  28 

—  showers  of,  82 

—  lusteth     against     the 

spirit,  584,  617 

—  vesture  of,  581 
Flesh  and  blood,  579 
Flies,  plagues  of,  70,  71 
Flood,  23,  24 

Flower,  cut  down  as  a,  613 

Fool,  answer  a,  388 

Fools,  misery  of,  356 

Foot,  upon  the  neck,  155 

Foresight,  516 

Forgive  not,  409 

Forgiveness,  duty  of,  474, 
489,  536,  565,  580 

Former  days,  see  degene- 
racy 

Fortune,  vicissitudes  of,  172 

Foxes,  firebrands  tied  to, 
169 

—  spoil  the  vines,  361 

—  have  holes,  480 

—  men  like,  515 
Frankincense,  466 
Free,  ye  shall  be,  525 
Friend,  trust  not  in,  455 
Friend  of  God,  240,  614 
Friends    have    all     things 

common,  534 
Friendship,  254,  289,  833, 
448,  622 
—       examples  of,  189, 
197 
Frogs,  swarms,  of,  70 
Fruits  for  food,  8 
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Fall  of  miseries,  364 
Fnaerals,  see  Burial 
Fnrcifer,  531 
Furnace,  figurative,  73 
Future,  the,  concealed,  353, 

388,  616 
Future  state,  200,280,479, 

617,  518,  562,  590,  593, 

603,  627,  628,  630,  631. 

See  Soul,  immortality  of 

the 

Gabriel,  442 

Gallio,  547 

Games,  Isthmian,  Sdc^  572« 

591,  610 
Garlic,  invoked,  75 

—  of  Egypt,  123 
Garments,  gifts  of,  36 

—  embroidered,  157, 

16Q 

—  long,  625 

—  white,   252,   532, 

626 

—  transparent,  366 

—  filthy,    worn    by 

the  accu8ed,459 

—  strawed    in    the 

way,  490 

—  cut  off,  198 
Gate,  sitting  in  the,  201, 

246,298 

—  enter     in     at     the 

straight,  477 
Gates,  temples  built  near 
the,  540 

—  of  Babylon,  389 

—  brazen,  209 

—  ofrighteousness,310 

—  ofdeath,  269,  487 

—  of  hell,  487 
Gates,  lift  up  your  heads 

O  ye,  283 
Gaza,  156,  536 
Genealogies,  questions  of, 

596 
Generation,  meaning  of,  493 
Gentiles,   a  law  to  them- 
selves, 558 

—  acknowledge     a 

God,  557 
Gentleness  commended,  615 

618 
Giants,  19, 20, 124, 183,205 

—  battleofthe,  32,  33 
Gifts,  36, 178, 190, 209, 224 

—  friends  won  by,  334 

—  from  a  foe,  340 

—  not  to  be  given  to  the 

rich,  511 


Gird  thyself,  519 
Girdle,  purse  in  the,  481 

—  of  a  warrior,  217 

—  of  prophets,  220 
Give  with  simplicity,  564 

—  more  blessed  to   give 

than  to  receive,  550 
Gluttony,  591 
Gnash  with  teeth,  260 
Goads  and  nails,  words  as, 

358 
Goat,  a  type  of  the  Grecian 

empire,  442 
God,  a  spirit,  386,  523 

—  One,   1,  81,  86,  136, 

408,  599 

—  self  existent,  65,  66 

—  eternal,  1,  65,  149 

—  immutable,  462 

—  invisible,  103,522,577, 

599 

—  omniscient,  314,  541 

—  omnipotent,  3, 38, 413, 

479,  489 

—  omnipresent,  315,  331, 

411,  488 

—  unsearchable,  258,305, 

564,  610 

—  Creator  of  all  things, 

1,243,277,281,305, 
522 

—  is  love,  622 

—  beneficence  of,  586, 614 

—  providence  of,  243, 253, 

256,  279,  287,  300, 
305,  307,  318,  332, 
481 

—  his  perfection,  473 

—  „      excellency,    277, 

308,  317 

—  „  justice,  147,  305 

—  „    wisdom,  293,  567, 

624,  see  omniscient 

—  a  jealous  God,  88,  387 

—  judgeth  in  the  earth, 

295 

—  cannot  lie,  604 

—  doth  not  repent,  182, 

564 

—  sleepeth  not,  312 

—  sees  all  things,  38,  279, 

304,  314,  331,  434, 
607 

—  thefather  of  his  people, 

394,  461,  474 

—  loveth  the  righteous, 

283,  319 

—  his  care  of  his  people, 

287,  288,  312,  329, 
394,  424,  563 


God  chastens    his   people, 
563,611 

—  gives     strength     and 

safety,  281,  298 

—  all   things  from,  238, 

569,570,614 

—  overrules    all    thiugs, 

590,  see  providence 

—  inspiration  from,  2^1, 

606 

—  maketh  poor  and  lich, 

172,  300 

—  hates  wickedness,  276 

—  laughs  at  the  wicked, 

275,  320 

—  not  to  be   won   with 

gifts,  449,  453 

—  not  the  cause  of  evil, 

613 

—  lacks  nothing,  54*S 

—  to  be  served  with  joj, 

413,  593 

—  to  be  reverenced,  172, 

359,  437,  618 

—  to  be  praised,  310,  593 

—  to  be  approached  with 

purity,  283, 696, 611 

—  man  to  become  like, 

472,  576,  587,  590. 
620 

—  not  to  be  named,  119 

—  representations  of,  for- 

bidden, 87,  546 
— ^  manifested      in       hia 
works,  557 

—  his  works  to  be  sought 

out,  309 

—  his    secret   with    the 

righteous,  41,  321, 
524 

—  rested    after  the  case- 

ation, 8 

—  moved  David  to  num- 

ber Israel,  205 

—  manworshippedas,538 

—  his  mercy,  denied,  306 

—  blessed  for  ever,  557 

—  do  all  to  the  glory  o^ 

575 

—  do  so  to  thee  and  more 

also,  173 

—  doth  not  willingly  af- 

flict, 420 

—  draw  nigh  unto,  299 

—  dwelleth  not  in  tem- 

ples, 535 

—  fight  against,  231, 390, 

534 

—  hath  forgotten,  278 

—  Kii^  of  Kings,  599 
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God,  our  king,  302 

—  I  call  to  witness,  583 

—  if  God  wiU,  616 

—  is  not  like  a  man,  292, 

386,397 

—  it  is  the  voice  of  a,  538 

—  in  him  we    live  and 

move,  546 

—  ohey  rather  than  man, 

214,  534 

—  regardeth  not  the  per- 

son of  man,  319 

—  that    heareth    prayer, 

296 

—  we   are  his  offspring, 

546 

—  will  a  man  rob  ?  462 
Gods,  great  number  of,  297, 

572 

—  of  the  country,  230 

—  of  rivers,  441 

—  fight  for  men,  226 

—  language  of  the,  34 

—  voice  of  the,  85,  528 

—  come  down  to  earth, 

13,39,104,158,331, 
539 

—  not  seen  withimpunity, 

104 

—  on  a  journey,  214, 215 

—  asleep,  215,  312 

—  carried  captive,  240 

—  painted  red,  426 

—  curse  their,  370 
Gold,  divine,  627 

—  an  image  of,  435 

—  tried  in  the  fire,  617 
Golden  age,  10,  28 
Good,  the,  see  Righteous 
Good  and  evil,  134,  276 
Goodman,  is  not  at  home, 

326 
Government,  a  good,  146 
Grapes,  extraordinary,  124 

—       of  thorns,  478 
Grass,  man  as,  303,  306 
Grasshopper,  a  burden,  358 
Great  men,  influence  of,  199 
Greaves  of  brass,  185 
Greece,  slaves  from,  428 
Greeks,  their  Empire,  435 
Grinding,     the     work     of 

women  and  slaves,  170, 

392,  519, 
Grinding  songs,  357 
Ground,  they  sat  on  the, 

254 
Groves,  sacred,  45, 139,157, 

233,  239 
Guilt,  washed  away,  257 


Gulf,  a  great,  fixed,  518 
Gymnosophists,  211 
Gyndes,  its   waters   dried, 
.371 

Hades,  518 

Hailstones,  the  Deity  fights 

with,  153 
Hair,  not  to  be  marred,  115 

—  cut  in  mourning,  375, 

406 

—  cut  as  a  punishment, 

367 

—  devoted  to  deities,  121 

—  strength  in  the,  170 
Hair  stood  up,  255 
Hairs,  gray,  a    crown    of 

glory,  332 
Halitherses,  55 
Hand,  give  the,  420 

—  of  God,  509 
Hands  lifted  up  when  swear- 
ing, 36,  444 

—  in  prayer,  83 

—  washing  of,  283, 

284,  500 
Hanging,     a      disgraceful 

death,  144 
Happiness,  search  for,  264 
Hare,  unclean,  110 
Harlot,  sing  as  an,  380 
Harlots,  145,  323,  325,  326 
Harp,  invention  of,  183 
Harvest,  a  deficient,  313 

—  destroyed  in  war, 

158 
Hawk,   a  bird  of  passage, 

271 
Head,  curses  on  the,  113, 
277,  546 

—  cut  off  as  a  trophy, 

189,  197 

—  covered  in  sorrow, 

202,  251,  575 

—  not  to  be  shoro,  115 

—  swear  by  thy,  471 
Heads,  seven,  629 
Heart,  hardened,  ^7^  155 

—  became  as  a  stone, 

193 

—  pour  out  your,  296 
Heaven,630,seeFuture  state 

—  swear  by,  471 

—  no  night  there,  631 

—  nothing  impure  can 

enter,  631 

—  God*s  descent  from 

32 

—  eve  hath  not  seen, 

'401 


Heaven  is  my  throne,  402 

—  and  earth  invoked, 

135,  364 
Heavens,  glory  of  the,  277, 
281,  282 

—  strong    and  solid, 

268 

—  spread  out  like  a 

curtain,  306 
Heifer,  see  Sacrifices 

—  the  way  shewn  by, 

176 
Helbon,  wine  of,  429 
Heliopolis,  57,  72 
Hell,  naked,  263 

—  gates  of,  487 

—  her  steps  take  hold 

on,  327 
Helmet,  184 
Helper,  to  the  god,  157 
Hemerhoids,  the  Scythians 

punished  by,  175 
Hen,  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 

chickens,  493 
Herbs,  sacred,  75 

—  dinner  of,  331 
Hercules,  tithes  offered  to, 

36 
—      and  the  sea  dog, 
450 
Herod,  his  birth  day,  485 

—  eaten  by  worms,  538 
Hesperides,  12 

Hewers  of  wood,  153 
High  minded,  be  not,  565 
High  places,  sacrifices  on, 

120,  234 
Hinds,  their  calving,  270 
Hippolytus,  story  of,  54 
Hippopotamus,  272 
Holiness,  necessity  of,  611 
Holy  City,  469 
Honey,  offerings  of,  108 

—  sweeter  than,  282 

—  a  type  of  eloquence, 

362 
Honour,  method  of  confer- 
ring, 250 

—  in,  preferring  one 

another  546 
Hope  deferred,  329 
Hope  removed  like  a  tree, 

261 
Horn,  a  symbol  of  power, 

440,  458 
Horns  of  iron,  218 
Horse,  description  of,  271 
Horses  of  Achilles  speak, 
129 

—  used  in  Egypt,  212 
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Horses,  a  type  of  beauty  ,360 

—  sacrificed,  234 

—  white,  628 
Hospitality,  40,  612,  619 

—        its   sacrcdness, 
41,  530 
Houghing,  198 
House  bmlt  on  sand,  479 

—  made  a  dunghill,  241 

—  dividedagainst  itself, 
483 

Housewife,  a  good,  344 

Humility,  519 

Hunger  and  thirst   after, 

469 
Husbandmen  spared  in  war, 

143 
Husks,  feeding  on,  516 
Hyperbole,    31,    32,    240, 

302,  402,  436 
Hyssop,  purgative,  293 

lao,  68,  84 
Ichthyophagi,  300 
Idfleans,  called  Judeeans,  63 
Idol  an,  nothing,  572 
Idols  abolished,  365 

—  carried  captive,  391 

—  painted,  422 
Idolatry  forbidden,  87 
Idol  makers,  folly  of,  388 
Image  that  fell  from  Jove, 

548 
Images  not  used  by  the 
Persians,  87 

—  forbidden  by  Numa, 

87 

—  regarded    as  *  gods, 

547 

—  none  found  in   the 

temple,  365 
Imprecations,     how     em- 
ployed, 129 
Inarus  crucified,  56 
Incense,  use  of,  101,  107, 

125 
Indolence,  evil  of,  324, 336 

565 
Industry,  564 
Inheritance  not  to  be  sold, 

217 
Injuries  to  be  forgiven,  474 
Injustice,  God  avenges,  594 
Inner  man,  561,  586 
Innocents,  murder  of,  467 
Insanity,  feigned,  192 
Inspiration,  241,  371,  409, 

481,  606 
Iphigenia,  46,  164 
Iris,  29 


Iron  age,  22,  28 

—  a  pen  of,  261 
Irrigation  in  the  east,  346, 

424 
Isis,  temple  of,  66 
Isles,  he  taketh  up  the,  386 
Isaac,  oflfered  up,  46 
ItureBans,  archers,  45 
Ivory,  houses  of,  449,  219 

Jason,  43 

Jealousy,  water  of,  121 

—  like  fire,  363 
Jehovah,  68,  119 

Jews,  their  origin,  63,  78 

—  exclusiveness  of,  136, 

248 

—  proselyting,  492 
Jerusalem    described,    35, 

494 

—  -siege  of  494,  520 

—  the  mother  of  all, 

584 
Jonah,   cast  into  the  sea, 

450 
Joppa,  25 
Jordan  navigable,  150 

—  divided,  151 
Joseph,  history  of,  53 
Jubal,  same  as  Apollo,  18 
Judaea,  fertility  of,  65 
Judge  not,  566 

Judges  from  God,  208, 332, 

566 
Judgement,  wisdom  in,  208 
—         the  last  great, 
496,  557 
Jupiter,  supremacy  of,  86 

—  the  image  that  fell 

from,  548 
Jupiter  Hammon,  123 
Justice   commended,   139, 
147 

Key,  a  mark  of  office,  379, 

512,  625 
Kick  against  the    pricks, 

537 
King,  a  good,  177,  212,  317 

—  the  Great,  230 
Kings,  priests  also,  35 

—  great  number  of,  155 

—  tall  of  stature.  178, 

182 

—  hereditary  right  of, 

179 

—  their  person  sacred, 

192,  196 

—  sons   of  reverenced, 

234 


King8,1aw8conoemiiig,249, 
250 

—  God  ruleth  over,  301^ 

327 

—  not  to  be  questianed, 

338,  352 

—  worshipped,  439 

—  the  ministers  of  God, 

566 
Kiss,  saluting  with  a,  567 
Kiss  the  hand,  266 
—  the  calves,  446 

Labour  appointed  to  msn, 
13,  14,  15 

—  in  vain,  257 

—  commended,      838, 

346 

Lacedadmonians,    old    age 
revered  by,  116 

Landmark,  142 

Laodicea,  625 

Laughter  mad,  845 
I    Law,  the  occasion  of  sin,  560 
I      —  unto  himself,  596 

Laws  from  God,  84 

Lawgivers,  84 

Leaf,  fade  as  a,  401 

Leaven,  485 

Lebanon,  Mount,  135,  209 

Leeks  of  Egypt,  123 

Legs  broken,  531 

Leopard,  can  the,  change 
his  spots,  408 

Leprosy,  73,  121,  223 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  879 

Leviathan,  273,  300 

Lextalionis,28, 94,143,555 

Libations,  100,  176 

LiberaUty,  328,  582 
—       rule  of,  507 

Lice,  plague  of,  70 

Life,  len^h  of,  18,  19 

—  prolonged,  231 

—  shortnessand  swiftness 

of,  257,288, 308,445 

—  cut  off  as  a  weaver,  384 

—  seventy  years,  303 

—  precious,  354, 356, 619 

—  a  journey,  289,  571 

—  not  to  be  bought,  291, 

352 

—  ftillofpain,  346 

—  uncertain,  513,  613 

—  a  warfare,   594,   599, 

602,  603 

—  given  for  another,  507, 

531,  559 

—  a  determined  course, 

539 
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light,  created,  8 

—  of  knowledge,  553 

—  of  virtue,  469,  470, 

522 

—  imp]jing     help     or 

comfort,  213.  252, 
284,305,370,387, 
469 

—  way  of  the  just  as, 

322 

—  hated  by  the  wicked, 

523 
Light  of  Israel,  205,  524 

—  behold  the,  254,  356, 

469 
Lines  of  measurement,  280 
Linen  of  Egypt,  75,  877 

—  worn  by  priests,  70, 

98,  99 
Lion,  bees  in  the,  167 

—  like  as  the,  381 
Lion's  whelp,  like  a,  61 
Lions  found  in  Syria,  167 
Little,  better   than   much, 

331 
Little  ones,  whoever  shall 

offend,  488 
Liver,  for  heart,  326 
Loadeth  us  with  benefits, 

297 
Locusts  eaten,  70,  76,  112 

—  carried  by  the  winds, 

76 

—  many  as  the,  457 
Lord,  i,e.  husband,  618 
Look  upon,  172,  511 
Looking  glasses,  105 
Lot,  use  of  the,  247,  533 

—  land  divided  by,  131 

—  priests  chosen  by,  533 
Lotos,  eaten  in  Egypt,  377 
Love,  Gk>d  is,  622 

—  the  law  of,  477,  489 

—  waters  cannot  quench, 

363 

—  no  fear  in,  622 

Love  one  another,  470,  623 

—  not  in  word  only,  622 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morn- 
ing, 373 

Lud,  children  of,  402 
Lukanthropoi,  437 
Lust  forbidden,  470 
Lycaonia,  539 
Lycurgus,  his  laws,  84,  490 
Lying  tongue,  God  hates, 

324 
Lying  spirits,  219 
Lyre,  see  Harp 


Macrobii,  19 

Mad,  much  learning  doth 

make,  553 
Magog,  432 

Man  in  the  image  of  Gk>d, 
7,  285,  590,  616 

—  a    little     lower    than 

angels,  278 

—  belongs  to  God,  424 

—  the  temple  of  God,  569 

571 

—  fearfully  and  wonder- 

fully made,  315 

—  spirit,  soul,  and  body, 

595 

—  bomto  sorrow,  15, 255 

—  but  vanity,  288,  291 

—  the  creature  of  a  day, 

258 

—  not  profitable  to  God, 

263 

—  goeth    forth    to     his 

work,  307 

—  folly  of  trusting  in,  409 

—  applause  of,  not  to  be 

desired,  583 

Mankind  depravity  of,  259, 

351,  352 

—  no     more     to    be 

drowned,  27 
Manlius,  his  combat  with 
the  Gaul,  118 

—  his  death,  181 

Mq-TiTift.^  83 

Many  called  but  few  chosen, 
490 

Marks  in  the  body,  585,  628 

Marmarid®,  serpent  charm- 
ers, 294 

Marriage,  12 

—  ceremonies,  496 
Marsi,   their  incantations, 

355 
Massacres,  134 
Masters,  duties  of,  589 
Meat,  give  them  their,  514 
Medes,  230,  373 
Medicine,  art  of,  72,  73, 503 
Meekness,  commended,  602 
Memorials,  see  Trophies 
Men  of  one  blood,  545,  583 

—  members  of  one  body, 

564,  575 

—  mutual  dependence  of, 

666,  586 

—  honour  all,  618 
Menelaus  and  Paris,  186 
Mercury,  the  god  of  speech, 

540 

—  hiscaduceus,  16,68 


Mercury  the  messenger  of 

the  gods,  442 
Mercy  to  the  brute  creation, 
328 

—  and  not  sacrifice,  191 

—  have  mercy  on  me, 

276 
Meropians,  34 
Mesopotamia,  373 
Methuselah,  18 
Mezentius,  his  cruelty,  562 
Mice,  golden,  175 
Miletus,  549 

Mind,  powers  of  the,  568 
Minos,  84,  557 
Milk  of  the  word,  607,  617 

—  and;honey,  65 
Mirror  of  the  heart,  614 
Mnevis,  84 
Moderation     commended, 

331,  342,  848,  592 
Money,  first  use  of,  47,  59 
I        —    love  of,  598 
Money  changers,  490 
Morning,  a  type  of  beauty, 
363 

—  in  the  morning  will 

I  pray,  276 
Morrow,  take  no  thought 

for,  475,  476 
Mortality,  all  things  subject 

to,  15 
Mortar,*^ray  a  fool  in,  340 
Moses,  his  race  shone,  105 

—  his  slow  tongue,  66 

—  exceeding  fair,  534 

—  leads  the  Jews,  79 
Mote  and  beam,  476 
Mountains,  shaken,  85 

—  made  low,  885 

—  break  forth  into 

singing,  397 

—  fall  on  us,  446 
Mourners     go    about    the 

streets,  358 

—  hired,  358,  408 
Moumingcustoms,  358,408, 

448,483 
•—      for  seven  days,  62 

—  better  than  feast- 

ing, 350 

—  in  Egypt,  61 
Mouse,  reverenced,  76 
Mouth,  that  which  cometh 

out  of,  486 

—  he  opened  his,  469 
Mules,  use  of,  207,  251 
Murder,    its    punishment, 

17,28 

—  forbidden,  91 
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Mnsic,  sootbine  effect  of, 
183 

—  used  in  religion,  1 82, 

198,  236 

—  danghters  of,  357 
Mutilation  by  worshippers, 

215 
My  son,  153 

Naked,  meaning  of  the  word, 

190,  532 
Names,  50,  159 

—  change  of,  51,  235 
Nature,   corrupt,   see    De- 
pravity 

Necromancy,  see  Divination 
Nectanabis,  king  of  Egypt, 

377 
Needlework,     raiment    of, 

290,344 
Neighbour,  to  be  rebuked, 
115 

—  to  be  loved,  115 

—  better    than   a 

brother,  340 
Nereus,  22 
Nero,  his  beard  consecrated, 

122 
Nests  of  birds  protected,  301 
Net  used  in  war,  454 
—  sacrifice  to  their,  458 
New  moons,  239 
Nicotris,  374 
Night,  remember   Gk>d  in 

the,  310 
Nile,  worshipped,  56,  69 

—  overflow  of,  56,  74 

—  cause    of    fecundity, 

63,78 
Nimrod,  Chion,  30 
Nineveh,  its  extent,  452 

—  taking  of,  456, 457 

—  spoil  of,  457 
Ninyas,  appoints  deputies, 

35 
Niobe,  changed  to  stone,  44 
Nisus,  his  lock  of  hair,  170 
Nose,  cut  off,  426 
Nurse,  honour  paid  to,  52 

O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  493 
Oak,  sacred,  422,  see  Groves 
Oaths,formalities  attending, 
37,  160,  173 

—  exemption  from,  47 

—  to  be  reverenced,  131 

471 

—  breach  of,  see  Per- 

jury 

—  of  the  gods,  29,  608 


Obedience,      better     than 

knowledge,  529 
Obeisance,  57 
Og,  his  bedstead,  135 
Offerings,  we  are  his,  546, 
Offerings,  drink,  118,  124, 

162,  see  Sacrifices 
Oil,  see  anointing 

—  carried  to  Egypt,  446 
Ointment,  holy,  101 

—       preserved  in  ala- 
baster, 499,  508 
Old  age  described,  204, 356 

—  revered,  116 
Old  wives'  fables,  597 
Olives  grafted,  563 
Olive  branches,  313 
Omens,  55,  485 

On,  Heliopolis,  57 
Onions  of  Egypt,  123 
Oppression,  sin  of,  96,  137 
—       maketh  mad,  350 
Oracles,  219,  230,  377,  391 
Ordeal  by  fire,  569 
Oreb  and  Zeeb,  159 
Orestes,  his  coffin,  20 
Orion,  20,  30 

—  the  constellation,  30, 

269 

Ornaments  use  of,  132, 160, 
366,  404 

Orphans,  not  to  be  oppress- 
ed, 96,  137 

Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  44 

Osiris,  mourning  for,  72 

Ostrich,  270 

Otus  and  Ephialtes,  32 

Outside,  trust  not  to,  493, 
524 

Ox,  an  ox  speaks,  130 

—  not  to  be  yoked  with 

an  ass,   145 

—  not  to  be  muzzled,  146 
Oxen,  red,  sacrificed,  126 

—  on  which  never  came 

yoke,  126 
Ox  goad,  used  by  Lycurgus, 
156 

Pale  horse,  628 
Palladium,  548 
Palm  tree;  metaphor  of,  436 
—         an  emblem  of  im- 
mortality, 628 
Palm  trees,  grove  of,  82 
Pamphylia,  539 
Pandora,  13,  14 
Papyrus,  boats  of,  64,  375 
Parables,  see  Allegories 
Paradise,  10 


Parents,  to  be  honoured,  90, 

94,  505,  588 

—  duties  of,  589 
Parnassus,  for  Ararat,  2S 
Parricides,punishmentof^  94 
Path,  a  straight,  284,  323 
Paths,  the  old,  405 
Pathos,  instances  o£^  203 
Patience  under  suffering,618 
Patriarchal  manners,  40 
Paul,  mentioned  by  Laciany 

582 

Pausanias,  his  death,  94 

Peace,  this  man  shall  be,  453 

Pearl  of  great  price,  485 

Pecunia,  60 

Peleus  and  Astydamia,  58 

Pen  of  iron,  261 

Penny,  489 

People,  numbered,  205 
—     suffer  for  their  mlers, 
206 

Perfection,  strive  after,  591, 
608 

Perga,  B39 

Pergamos,  625 

Perjury,  114, 121, 131, 460, 
471 

Perseverance  in  good,  585 

Persia,  three  kings  of,  443 

Persian       Empire,      over- 
thrown, 442 

Persians,    their    sacrrfioes, 
120,  234 

Persians,  archers,  373,  414 

—  their  jeal  ousy,  246 
Pestilences  from  God,  206 
Petra,  a  city  of  Idumea,  414 
Phaethon,  story  of,  43 
Pharaoh-Hophni,  431 
Pharisees,  492 

Pheron,  king  of  Egypt,  53 
Philippi,  541 

Phoenicians,  sailors,  2 1 0,2 1 9 
Physician,  heal  thyself,  509 

—  the  whole  need 

not,  480 
Physicians  of  Egypt,  72,  73 
Pi-beseth,  431 
Pillars  in  the  temple,  210 
Place,  go  to  his  own,  533 
Plant,  grow  up  as  a,  395 
Platsea,  batfcle  of,  227 
Pleiads,  26,  269 
Ploughman,  a  good,  611 
Ploughshares      beat     into 

swords,  447 
Polyxo,  52 
Pomegranates,     worn     by 

priests,  99 
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Pontus,  617 

Poor,  sent  by  God,  139 

—  benevolence  towards, 

265,  266,  516 

—  not  to  be  reproached, 

830,  333 

—  not  to  be  favoured,  9 6 

—  God  avengeth,  267 

—  are  hated,  330,  335 

—  offerings  of,  607 
Poster  248 

Potitian  family  destroyed, 

125 
Potter's  field,  600 
Powers,  submission  to  the, 

566 
Prseneste  destroyed,  1S4 
Ptaise-self,  340 
Praises,  sing,  628 
Pray  without  ceasing,  595 
Prayer,  in  silence,  172 

—  perseverancein,519 

—  discretion  in,  563 

—  God  examines,  524 

—  the  Lord's,  474 
Prayers   of  the  righteous, 

526,  616 

—  of  the  wicked,  454 

—  in  time  of  trouble, 

413,  447 

—  for  rulers,  596 
Precept  upon  precept,  881 
Prediction  of  the  dying,  60 
Presents  to  Kings,  178,  209 
Presumptive  proofs,  Quin- 

tilian  on,  4G5 
Pride,  565 

—  before  destruction,  332 
Priests,  how   chosen,  213, 
533 

—  to  be  of  sound  body, 

117 

—  their    maintenance, 

110 

—  their  garments,  98, 

99 

—  death  of,  128 

—  not  to  eat  raw  flesh, 

172 

—  not  to  touch  a  dead 

body,  117 

—  the  good  are,  617 
Priesthood,   perpetual,  98, 

106 
—        hereditary,  99 
Procession,  a  religious,  297 
Prodicus,  fable  of,  477 
Prodigies  betokening  war, 

521 
Proetus,  daughter  of,  437 


Profession  andpractice,  668, 

564 
Prometheus,  story  of,  395 
Prophet  in  his  own  country, 

485 
Prophets,  inspiration  of,409 
Prosperity,  dangers  of,  136, 
148,  243,  820 

—  of  fools,  821 

—  ensures    praise, 

292 
Prostrations,  57,  58 
Providence,  see  God 

—  denied,  299 
Proud  abased,  492 

—  God  rewardeth,  286, 

332,  616 
Psammenitus,      king      of 

Egypt,  377 
Psammitichus,  378 
Psylli,    serpent  charmers, 

294,  381 
Publicans,  473 
Puffed  up,  572 
Pure  shall  see  God,  469 
Purification,  127 

—  before  sacrifices, 

52,  85,  101, 
122,  236 

—  nuptial,  588 

—  afberchildbirth, 

509 

—  by    brimstone, 

260 

—  of  an  army,  87 

—  moral,  25  7, 403, 

605 
Purple,  160,  289 
Purse,  in  the  girdle,  481 
Put  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  566 
Py lades,  his  oath,  47 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  47,  63 
Pyrrha,  22 

Pyrrhus,  his  death,  162 
Pythagoras,  28,  60,  64 
Pythagoreans,  turn  round 

when  worshipping, 

812 

—  maxims  of  the,  330, 

337,  348,  565,  587 

Quails,  poisonous,  123 
Quench  my  coal,  201 
Queens,  reigns  of,  fortunate, 

210 
Questions,  hard,  211 

Bace,  not  to  the  swift,  355 
Rage,  that  reacheth  heaven, 
240 


Bain,  the  gift  of  God,  540 

—  in  Egypt,  74 

—  foretold,  216 
Bfainbow,  a  sign  to  man,  29 

—  the  great  oath,  29 
Bam,  Daniel's  vision  of,  441 

—  battering,  421 
Bansom,  paid  to  conquer- 
ors, 372 

Baven  of  ill  omen,  25 
Bavens,  Elijah  fed  by,  214 
Beady  to  be  offered,  602 
Bebuke  of  faults,  115,  316, 

604 
Bechabites,  413 
Beed  shaken  by  the  wind, 

482 
Beftige,  cities  of,  133 

—  Altars  of,  see  Altars 
Beligion,  spiritual,  492, 493 
Bemember,  forpunishment, 

314 
Bender  to  all  their  dues,  566 
Beproachful  language,  203 
Bepentance,   attributed  to 

the  Deity,  21 
Besignation,  174,  202,  222, 

253 
Besurrection,  579 
Betiarii,  454 
Betum  ye  children  of  men, 

803 
Bhinocerus,  272 
Bich,  hasting  to  be,  341 
Bich   and    poor  meet   to- 
gether, 336 
Bichesnot  to  be  desired,342 

—  evil  effectof,  148,489, 

507 

—  vanity  of,  262,  288, 

291,  887,  347,  513 

—  cannot      be      taken 

hence,  598 

—  divine  and  earthly, 

513 
Biddies,  168 
Bight  hand,  see  Hand 

—      ofGod,atthe,280 
Bighteous,the,  blessings  of, 
317,  619 

—  had     in    remem- 

brance,327,463 

—  shall  see  God,  469 

—  resemble  God,  472 

—  are  without  fear, 

509 

—  and  wicked  con- 

trasted, 287, 
319,  321,  322, 
327 
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BighteoQS  oyer  much,  861 
Bighteousness,  benefits  of, 

330 
Bings  of  gold,  132 

—  notwombjslayes,  517 
Biver,  like  a,  383,  384 
Biyers,  sacred,  56,  69,  223 
Biyer-side,  prayers  by  the, 

541 
Bock,  cast  down  from,  510 

—  shadow  of,  383 
Booking  stones,  49 
Bod,  Aaron's,  68 
Boe,  my  loye  like,  361 
Bomnlos,  fed  by  a  wood- 
pecker, 214 

Boof,  let  down  through,  510 
Bose  of  Sharon,  360 
Budders  of  ships,  555 
Bnlers  to  be  respected,  96, 

see  Kings 
Banning  before  the  chariot, 

216 

Sabacon,  king   of  Egypt, 

229,  376 
Sabeeans,  their  wealth,  212 
Sabbath,  89,  90 

—     made  for  man,  5  04, 
514 
Sacrifices,  God  moved  by, 
206 

—  bloodless,  16, 107 

—  of  honey,  108 

—  of  cakes,  107 

—  ofbuUs,  292 

—  of     oxen     neyer 

yoked,  126, 143 

—  of  victims  without 

blemish,77,118, 
461 

—  victims  bound ,  4  6 

—  the  fat  burned,  99 

—  the  blood  sprink- 

led, 107 

—  ofiered  by  Priests 

only,  125 

—  of  the  poor,  112, 

582 

—  ofthewicked,182, 

331,864,449 

—  before  battle,  180, 

239 

—  feasting  at,    103, 

105 

—  neglect  of,  292 

—  humanyictims,73, 

127,  164,  221, 
229,  397,  427, 
450,  454 


Sacrifices,  drink  ofTerings, 

118,  129 
Sacrilege  punishment    of, 

569 
Sailing  was  now  dangerous, 

553 
Salii,  103 
Saliya,  curatiye  properties 

of,  505,  526 
Salute,  with  a  kiss,  567 
Salt,  a  pillar  of,  43 

—  cause  of  sterility,  162 

—  excellence  of,  256, 506, 
593 

Salt  of  the  earth,  470 
Sanctuary,  see  Altar 
Sand,  countless  as,  35,  46, 

315 
Sampson  and  Delilah,  170 
Sardanapalus,  379,  578 
Sardis,  625 
Satan  bound,  629 
Saturn  fed  by  birds,  214 
Saturnalia,  58,  93,  514 
Saul  seeks  his  father's  asses, 
177 

—  death  of,  194 

Saye  thyself  andothers,  597 
Saw  ye  him  whom  my  soul 

loveth,  361 
Sawn  asunder,  610 
Say  and  do  not,  491 
Scapegoat,  113,  277 
Scarlet,  sins  as,  365 

—  yaliant  men  in,  456 
Sceptre,  61 

Scourging  before  crucifix- 
ion, 501 

—  examination    by, 

550 
Scrip  and  staff,  521 
Scylla  and  Chary bdis,  448 
Scythians,   burial  of  their 

kings,  431 

—  cruelty  of,  593 
Sea,  God's  wonders  in,  308 

—  God  raleth,  302 

—  shut  up,  268 

—  calmed,  480 

—  criminskls  cast  into,  488 

—  sacrifices  to,  308 

—  paths  of  the,  278 
Seal,  hath  set  to  his,  523 
Seals,  use  of,  149, 440, 444, 

503 
Seared  with  a  hot  iron,  597 
Se€isons  unfailing,  27 

—  observance  of,  247 
Seats,  chief,  246,  492,  515 
Seed  of  the  Word,  484,  485 


Seeing  they  see  not,  808 
Self-examination,  275,  288 
Self-denial,  482,  487 
Self-knowledge,  476 
Selfishness,  566 
Sennacherib, his  overthrow, 

874,  382 
Sepulchre,  whited,  493 
Seres,  their  long  lives,  1 8, 

19 
Servant,  a  faithful,  496 

—  tiiat  reigneth,  848 
Servants,  duties  of,  587 

—  to  be  well  treated, 

265 

—  dower,  87 
Service,  a  divided,  475 
Serpent,  legend  of,  12,  18, 

15 
Serpents  in  the  desert,  128 

—  sacred,  280 

—  charmed,  294,  355 

—  plague  of,  407 
Seven, the  number,  1 30, 1 5 1 
Seven  heads,  629 

Shame  unknown  to  the  in- 
nocent, 12 
Sheba,  Queen  of,  210 
Sheep,  conception  of,  51 

—  fat-tailed,  78 
Shepherd,  similitude  of,  3  8  6 
Shepherds,  51 

•—  an  abomina^n 
to  the  Egyp- 
tians, 59 

—  bad,  527 

—  kings  compared 

to,  383 

—  priests  compared 

to,  411 
Shew  bread,  97 
Shibboleth,  166 
Shield,  184 

—  of  the  Lybians,  414 

—  anoint  the,  378 
Ship,  a  nation  compared  to, 

384 
—  undergirding  the,  554 
Ships,  for  sail  or  oar,  428 

—  sig^s  of,  555 
Shoe,  cast  out  my,  296 
Shoes,  not  worn  by  slaves, 

517 

—  fastenings  of,  522 
Shoulder,   government  on 

the,  370 
Shushan,  the  palace,  242, 

440 
Sibyls,  409,  542 
Sidon,  great,  155 
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8ieg6  of  Athens,  225,  226 
Sign,  ask  thee  a,  868 
Signs  in  the  heavens,  408, 

520 
Signal  for  battle,  159 
Silence,  dnmb  with,  288 
Silver  age,  15,  16,  18,21 
Simon  Magns,  636 
Simonides,  his  answer  to 

Hiero,  258 
Sin,  intended,  gnilt  of,  93 

—  add  sin  to,  882 
Sisters,  marriage  with,  44, 

113 
Six  fingers  and  toes,  205 
Skidbladner,  the  ship,  27 
Skins  used  for  clothing,  15 
Slander,  compared  to  fire, 

615 
Slaves,  their  ears  bored,  93 

—  their  hair  cut,  115 

—  shoes  and  rings  not 

worn  by,  617 

—  monthly     allowance 

to,  514 

—  the  wicked  are,  525, 
559 

Slime  for  mortar,  81 
Sling,  use  of  the,  171,  188 
Sleep  an  emblem  of  death, 
259,  279,  636 

—  of  a  labourer,  sweet, 

349 

—  I  sleep,  but  my  heart 

waketh,  862 
Sloth,  evils  of,  497 
Smoke  of  torment,  384 
Smyrna,  625,  626 
Snow  like  wool,  819 
So,  king  of  Egypt,  229, 376 
Socrates,  62,  527,  538,  542 
Sodom  destroyed,  43 
Solon  feigns  madness,  192 
Somebody,  boasting  to  be, 

534,  585 
Son,  a  wise,  831 

—  a  foolish,  335 
Sons,  adopted,  204 
Song,  as  a  lovely,  431 
Sorrow,  immoderate,  204, 

594 
Soul  of  divine  orig^,  9 

—  like  God,  616 

—  immortality  of,   9,  60, 

358,  444,  579,  600, 
see  Future  state 

—  future  powers  of,  576 

—  wings  of  the,  386 

—  value  of  the,  487 

—  depravity  of,  617 


Soul  bowed  down,  294 
Souls  two,  660 
Sounds,  effect  of  loud,  152 
Soundings,  how  taken,  554 
Sowing  and  reaping,  685 
Sparrow    hath    found  .an 

house,  301 
Speak,  I  cannot,  for  I  am  a 

child,  403 
Speak  often  one  to  another, 

462 
Spear,  185 
Speech,  the  gift  of  God,  67, 

633 
Sphinx,  the  Theban,   157, 

168 
Spikenard,  ointment  of,  628 
Spirit,  soul,  and  body,  595 

—  a  wounded,  334 

—  passed     before    mine 

eyes,  255 
Spit,  they  did  spit  in  his 

face,  500 
Spitting,  an  indecency,  191 
Spoils  of  war,  131 

—  devoted  to  the  deity, 

36 
Spies  in  war,  159 
Stars,  their  courses,  269 

—  events  foreshown  by, 

466 

—  sang  together,  268 
Stocks,  642 

Stoics,  631 

Stolen  waters  sweet,  327 

Stone,  a  white,  626 

—  sepulchre  closed  with, 

503 
Stones,  cry  out,  458,  520 

—  used  as  memorials, 

161 

—  as  missiles,  202 

—  anointing  of,  49,  53 

—  used  for  knives,  67 
Stoning,  death  by,  117,  636 
Straight  gate,  enter  at,  615 
Strange  woman,  163 
Strangers,  not  to  be  op- 
pressed, 96 

—       and  pilgrims,  610 
Strangled,  the,  not  to  be 

eaten,  541 
Strength,  from  strength  to, 

301 
Strife,  evil  spirit  of,  162 
Stubble,  forbrickmaking,6  8 
Succoth-benoth,  230 
Suicide,  194 

Sun  worshipped,    76,  232, 
234,  423 


Sun  arrested,  154 

—  see  the,  i,e.  live,  295 

—  go  down  at  noon,  449 

—  and  moon  to  rule  the 

seasons,  6,  307 

—  endure  as  the,  298 
Sun-dials,  see  Dial 
Swear  not  at  all,  471 
Sweat,  bloody,  621 
Swine,  unclean,  110 

—  sacrificed.  111,  301 
Sword  of  the  cherubim,  16 

—  mouth  like  a,  393 

—  waited  for  of  the,  260 

—  two-edged,  606 
Swords  beat  into  plough- 
shares, 366 

Sympathy,  665 
SyrbotaD,  giants,  124 
Syrens,  song  of  the,  326 
Syria,  richness  of,  65 

Tabernacles,  feast  of,  119 
Tables,  separate,  68 

—  of  stone,  102 
Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  377 
Tale  that  is  told,  303 
Tammuz,  weeping  for,  422 
Tarquin,  dream  of,  441 
Tarsus,  650 

Tears,  fountain  of,  407 

—  my  meat,  289 

—  water     my     couch 

with,  276 
Teeth,  gnash  with,  260 
Teiresias,  224,  410 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  609 
Temples  for  prayer,  276 

—  feasting  in,   672, 

674 

—  arms  in,  see  Tro- 

phies, 
Temptation,  674 
Terminus,  the  god,  142 
Tetrarch,  486 
Thanksgiving,  595 
Tharshish,  219 
Theft,  laws  concerning,  91, 

96 
Theodectes,  a  law  of,  517 
Theoprosopon,  18 
Theseus,  96 

Thespesius  Solensis,  468 
Thiglx,  smite  on,  412,  424 
Thou  art  the  man,  199 
Three,  the  number,  178 
Three  and  four,  448 
Three  Taverns,  656 
Threefold  cord,  348 
Thread,  one,  36 
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ThreBhing    by     oxen    and 

horses,  146 
Throne,  swear  by  the,  492 
Thrones,  nse  of.  394 
Thumbs  of  captives  cut  off, 

156 
Thunder  and  lightning  from 
God,  281 
—     sons  of,  504 
Thyatira,  626 

Time,  its  flight,  257,  308, 
671,  578 

—  redeeming  the,  588 

—  for  everything,  346 
Tile,  write  npon  a,  421 
Titans,  battle  of  the,  82, 88 
Tithes,  36,  50,  120,  608 
Tomorrow,  boast  not  of,  339 
Tongue,  a  fire,  615 

—  like  a  serpent,  316 

—  a  sharp  sword,  294 

—  of  the  just,  328 

—  cleave  to  my  month, 

814 

—  of  land,  371 
Tongues  of  fire,  216 
Torches,  nsed  at  weddings, 

496 
Torture,   examination    by, 

550 
Touch  me  not,  632 
Tower,  the  Lord  is  my,  280 
Towers,  count  the,  384 
Tranquillity,  476 
Treasures,  lay  not  up,  475 
Trees,  sacred,  45,  157,  see 

Groves 
Tribes,  180,  133 
Tribute,  by  whom  paid,  487 
Trinity,  the  holy,  467,  623 
Tripods,  of  Vulcan,  421 
Trophies  in  temples,  191, 

235 
Troy,  walls  of,  thrown  down, 

152 
Trumpet,  sound  of  the,  376, 

594 
Trumpets  of  Jubilee,  118 
Truth,  from  God,  525 

—  not  to  be  opposed, 

582 

—  the  amulet  so  called, 

98 
Tubalcain,  18 
Tullus  Hostilius,  his  death, 

125 
Two,  better  than  one,  847 
Two  masters,  475 
Typhoeus,  83 
Typhonii,  78 


Tyrants,  their  policy,  63 

—  employed  by  the 

Deity,  74 

—  may  be  destroyed, 

156 
Tyre,  antiquity  of,  380 

—  walls  of,  427 

—  seigeof,  427,  428, 480 

—  shipmen  of,  210 

—  needlework  of,  290 

—  purple  of,  429 

—  daughter    of    Sidon, 

380 
Tyrians,  sold  as  slaves,  447 

Ulysses,  called  Fire-tail,  168 

—       Bis  bow,  196 
Unguents,  see  Ointment 

—  applied    to    the 

feet,  266 
Unicom,  270 
Unknown  Gt)d,  altar  to  the, 

545 
Uriah,  his  death,  199 
Urim  and  Thummim,  98 

Yail,  upon  the  heart,  580 
Valeria  Luperca,  46 
Valleys  exalted,  385 
Vanity  of  vanities,  845 
Ventriloquism,  869,  541 
Venus,  temple  of,  146 
Vespasian,  his  cures,  505, 

526 
Vessels,  cleansing  of,  506 
Victims,  see  Sacrifices 

—  bulls,    the    most 

esteemed,  292 

—  writing,  400 
Vinegar  to  drink,  298,  501 
Vines,  remarkable,  124 
Vipers,  generation  of,  467 
Virtue,  pleasantness  of,  821 

—  the  best  ornament, 

618 

—  proved  as  gold,  617 

—  no     concord     with 

vice,  581 

—  to  be  discoursed  of, 

692 

—  cannot     be     taken 

away,  511 
Voice  from  heaven,  628 
Volpinalia,  168 
Votive  offerings,  175 
Vows  for  safety,  50,  168, 
236 
—    to  be  performed,  181 
348 
Vulcan,  18 


I    Wager,  drinking  fbr  a,  S67 
Walk  circumspectly,  583 
Walls  dedicated,  244 

—  and  brasen  bars,  209 

—  dig  through,  263 
Wand,  16,  68,  222 
Wars,  whence  come,  6 1 5 
Washing  of  hands,  486 

—       of     regeneration, 
605 
Washpot,  Moab  is  my,  296 
Watch,  608 
Watch  towers,  878 
Watches  of  the  nighty  614 
Water,  the  principal  of  all 
things,  8 

—  worshipped,  74 

—  its  scarceness,  192 

—  used   for   libations, 

176 

—  carried  by  Vii^gins, 

47 

—  „     by  slaves,  158 

—  changed  to  blood,  69 

—  of  jealousy,  121 

—  of  separation,  127 

—  oi^th  of  the  g^ds  by, 

608 
Waters  divided,  81,  151 

—  bitter,  cured,  8S 

—  Kving,  362 

—  drink  the,  403 

—  signifyingNations, 

369 
Waterbrooks,  as  the  hart 

panteth  for,  289 
Waves  of  affliction,  289 
Wavering,  danger  of,  613 
Wax,  heart  like,  283 
Way  of  the  just,  822 
—     a  straight,  412 
Wealth,  instances  of  greats 

238 
Weather,  prognostications, 

486 
Wedding  garment,  491 
Wheat  of  Egypt,  76 
Wheel,  make  them  like,  301 
White  garments,  262,  632, 

626 
Whited  sepulchre,  493 

—      wall,  551 
Wicked,  their  punishment^ 
285,  299,   353, 
424 

—  misery,   75,   259, 

288,  398 

—  employed  to  pun- 

ish others,  74 

—  example  of;  832 
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Wicked,  vain  confidence  of, 
278 

—  prosperity  of,  262, 

298 

—  are  slaves,  559 

—  their  triumphing 

short,  261 

—  taken  in  their  own 

devices,      277, 
323,  341 

—  like  the  troubled 

sea,  398 

—  woe  to  the,  366 

—  hate  the  just,  622 

—  the   good   grieve 

over,  311 
Wickedness  to  be  hated,  316 
Widows,  not  to  be  oppres- 
sed, 96 
Wife,  from  the  Lord,  335 

—  a  good,  348,  344 

—  let  others  bow  down 

on,  265 
Wilderness,  great  and  ter- 
rible, 134 
—         serpents  of  the, 
128 
Wind,  he  did  fly  on  the,  280 

—  gathered  in  the  fists, 

341 

—  bloweth     where     it 

listeth,  523 

—  of  doctrine,  587 
Winds,  the,  268,  845 

—  the  four,  440 
Wine,  old,  510 

—  new,  533 

—  spiced,  363 


Wine  of  Egypt,  56 

—  ofiered  to  the  gods, 

118,  124,  162 

—  commended,  162,306 

—  a  mocker,  335 

—  tarry  long  at  the,  337 

—  not    for    princes    to 

drink,  343 
Wine  press,  treading  the, 

375,  400 
Wings,  healing  on  his,  463 
Wisdom, its  excellency,  335 
351,  355 

—  from  above,  615 

—  prayer  for,  208 

—  of  Solomon,  209 

—  the  beginning   of, 

809 

—  the  merchandise  of, 

321,  337 

—  shall  die  with  you, 

258 

—  crieth  in  the  streets 

327 
Witness,  one  not  sufficient, 

133 
Witnesses,  not  to  withhold 

testimony,  108 
Wives,  duties  of,  588,  597, 
605 

—    laws,conceming,524 
Wizards  that  mutter,  369 
Wolf,  similitude  of,  61 

—  dwell  with  the  lamb, 

371     , 
Wolves  in  sheeps  clothing, 
478 


Woman  created,  1 2 

—  cause  of  sorrow,  1 3 

—  death  from  a,  162 
Woman,  form  of  address, 

522 
Women,  to  be  adorned  with 
modesty,  596 

—  to  learn  in  silence, 

596 

—  to  remain  at  home, 

605 

Women  and  children  slain, 
378 

Wool,  not  worn  by  priests, 
99,  432 

Word  of  God  unadultera- 
ted, 135 

Word  in  season,  257 

Words  smoother  than  but- 
ter, 294 

—  idle,  288,  484 
World  to  be  destroyed  by 

fire,  620 
World,  i.e,  kingdom,  372, 

509 
Worms,  eaten  by,  538 
Wrath,  let  not  the  sun  go 

down  upon,  587 
Writing,  origin  of,  102 

Xerxes,  245 

—  lashes  the  sea,  268 

Yesterday,  of,  257 
Yoke,  take  my,  483 
Youth,  dangers  of,  213 

Zidon,  great,  155,  379 
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JBlian,  zzv 
^schyluB,  zviii 
AlcsBuSt  xvii 
Axmcreon,  xvn 
Antoninns,  M.  Atirel.,  zzy 
ApolloniuB  Bliodius,  zziii 
Arains,  xxiii 
Aristophanes,  xix 
Aristotle,  zzi 
Arrian,  zzv 

Bion,  zziii 

CwBOTy  J.,  zzrii 
Callimachns,  zziii 
Callinus,  zvii 
Catullus,  zzrii 
Cicero,  zzvi 
Cleantlies,  zzii 

Demosthenes,  zzii 
Diodoms  Siculus,  zziy 
Dion^ios  of  HalicamassoB, 


Spictetns,  zziy 
Enripides,  ziz 

Herodotus,  ziz 
Hesiod,  zvi 


Homer,  zv 
Horace,  zzyiii 

Isocrates,  zzii 

JTnyenal,  zzz 

Linns,  zv 
Livy,  xzvlii 
Lncan,  zziz 
Lncian,  zzv 
Lncretans,  zzvi 
Lycophron,  zziii 

Martial,  zzz 
Mazimns  Tyrins,  zzv 
Menander,  zzii 
Mimnermns,  zyii 
Moschns,  zziii 
MnssBos,  zv 

Orphens,  zv 
Ovid,  zzviii 


Persins, : 
Philemon,  zzii 
Phocylides,  zvii 
Pindar,  zviii 
Plato,  zz 


Plautns,  zzvi 
Pliny,  the  elder, 
Pliny,  the  yonnger, 
Plutarch,  zziv 
Polyhius,  zziii 
Pythagoras,  zvii 


Quintilian, 
Quintus  Curtius, 

Sallust,  zzvii 
Sappho,  zvii 
Seneca,  zziz 
Sophocles,  zviii 
Statins,  zzz 
Strabo,  zziv 
Suetonius,  : 


Tacitus,  zxzi 
Terence,  xxvi 
Theocritus,  xzii 
Theognis,  xvii 
Theophrastus,  zzii 
Thucydides,  ziz 
TyrtflBus,  xvii 

Virgil,  zxvii 

Xenophon,  zx 
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